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WHERE    BLIND    READ. 


New  Department  for  the  Library  of 
Lynn. 

LTNN.  Jan  1— A  reading  room  for  the 
blind  was  opened  In  the  public  library 
this  afternoon,  and  15  sightless  persons, 
toselher  with  a  number  of  those  Inter- 
ested In  the  movement  to  establish  this 
department,  wer^  present. 

Miss  Jennie  Bubier  -will  be  the  custo- 
dian of  the  room  and  have  full  charge  In 
selecting  books  and  pamphlets.  Mlsa 
Bubier  is  herself  sightless,  but  Is  able 
to  read  and  write  and  has  caken  a  great 
Interest  In  this  department. 

Hon  E.  B.  Hayes  started  this  move- 
ment for  a  reading  room  for  the  blind, 
and  through  his  efforts  a  committee 
composed  of  prominent  women  solicited 
funds  and  now  Is  in  position  to  buy 
books  and  have  a  place  In  the  library 
where  the  sightless  may  enjoy  them- 
selves. 


SATURDAY,    JANUARY    3,    1G03 


It  is  hoped  that  you  have  not  placed  all 
your  New  Tear  offerings,  for  there  Is 
opportunity  for  you  to  furnish  one  to  a 
most  worthy  cause  that  has  received  but 
too  little  thought  and  money.  It  Is  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  for  that  most 
pitiable  cla&s— the  adult  blind— those  adults 
who  through  childhood  and  youth  were 
possessed  of  good  eyeseight,  but  have 
through  sickness  or  some  accident  lost  it 
at  the  time  when  It  could  serve  them  best, 
and  at  an  age  when  they  are  not  eligible 
for  public  schooling.  Excellent  schools  are 
open  to  those  who  are  born  blind;  indeed, 
they  could  hardly  be  Improved  upon;  but 
those  who  become  blind  in  their  maturity 
need  a  different  sort  of  provision  and  of 
education,  and  that  this  may  be  provided 
for  them  is  the  hope  and  aim  of  a  body 
of  philanthropic  persons  who  work  as  con- 
scientiously as  they  hope.  To  aid  and 
abet  this  committee,  whose  headquarters 
are  temporarily  at  the  "Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  in  a  substantial 
way  is  a  New  Year's  opportunity  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of. ^^ 

HOW  TO  SAVE  CHILDREN'S  EYES        I 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  ! 

In  the  TranscrLpt  of  Dec.  27  is  a  para- 
graph which  I  beg  you  to  repeat  as  the 
text  for  whait  I  have  to  say: 

THE  BTES  OP  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
"There  seems  to  be  little  question  that  the 
eyesight  of  our  people  Is  growing  poorer. 
This  Is  Indicated  by  the  striking  Increase 
of  the  use  of  glasses.  The  neglect  of  the 
eyes  and  the  Injudicious  use  of  glasses  are 
two  probaible  causes  for  this  deterioraitlon. 
Within  a  few  years  systematic  examina- 
tions of  the  eyes  of  school  children  have 
been  made,  and  at  present  we  have  statis- 
tljcs  of  over  200,000  pairs  of  eyes. 

"An  analysis  of  these  examinations  shows 
that  In  the  primary  schools  nearly  all  the 
children  enter  with  normal  eyea.  In  the 
higher  grades  twenty-flve  per  cent  have 
become  myopic,  while  In  unllverslty  lite  the 
percentage  of  myooia  has  Increased  from 
sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  which  shows  that 
the  number  of  near-sighted  pupils  Increases 
from  the  lowest  to  tlie  highest  schools,  and 
that  the  Increase  is  In  direct  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  strain  of 
school  life." 

If  such  are  the  (acts,  what  Is  the  cause? 
I  venture  to  attribute  It  to  the  defective 
lighting  of  nearly  all  the  schoolrooms  of 
this  section.  The  typical  schoolroom  of 
Boston  is  a  room  thirty-two  feet  long,  twen- 
ty-eight feet  wide,  height  varying,  in  which 
there  are  eight  rows  of  desks,  seven  in  a 
row,  making  fifty-six  pupils.  These  rooms 
sometimes  have  windows  on  one  side  and 
'i  one  end,  sometimes  on  one  side  and  both 
ends;  windows  varying  In  size,  often  small 
as  compared  to  the  area  to  be  lighted.  They 
are  often  rounded  at  the  top,  cutting  oft 
a  part  of  the  most  valuable  top  light.  The 
top    of  the    window,   whether   rounded    or 


square,  is  often  a  toot  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
below  the  ceiling.  In  recent  years  a  few 
architects  have  given  up  the  worst  features 
of  this  type  of  room  and  have  lighted 
schoolrooms  better  than  before.  But  I  sus- 
pect from  the  external  appearance  of  the 
schoolhouses  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  children  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are  now 
spoiling  their  eyes  in  schoolrooms  corre- 
sponding to  the  general  description  and  bad 
type  as  above  stated.  It  the  Intention  had 
been  to  adopt  the  worst  type  of  construc- 
tion on  a  sipan  of  twenty-eight  feet,  the 
worst  width  from  window  to  wall,  and  the 
surest  method  of  spoiling  children's  eyea. 
It  Is  very  certain  that  this  typical  school- 
room. Intended  to  be  lighted,  but  effectually 
darkened,   would   have  'been  devised. 

The  remedy  Is  simple,  inexpensive,  easily 
adopted  without  any  interui>tion  to  the 
work  of  the  school.  The  remedy  has  been 
fully  proved  by  examples  of  glazing  for  the 
diffusion  of  light  In  factories,  workshops, 
hospitals,  libraries  and  in  a  few  of  the 
latest  school  buildings.  The  remedy  Is  to 
reglaze  the  upper  sash  and  the  upper  panes 
of  the  lower  sash  with  glass  of  ribbed, 
prismatic  or  arabesque  surface,  by  which 
the  light  will  be  diffused  over  the  inside  of 
the  schoolrooms  away  from  the  windows, 
and  the  glare  near  the  windows  will  bo 
overcome. 

I  send  herewith  a  full  and  final  account 
of  the  origin  and  practice  of  this  Invention, 
a  copy  of  which  I  will  send  to  anyone  who 
is  interested  In  school  work  on  receipt  of 
four  cents  in  sta.mps.  I  should  prefer  to 
have  persons  who  desire  proof  call  at  my 
office,  31  Milk  street,  where  the  upper  sash 
of  all  tlhe  wlndo-ws  has  been  reglazed  with 
many  types  of  glass,  diffusing  light  in  dif- 
ferent methods. 

Edward  Atkinson, 

Box  li2,   Boston. 

Sunday,  Dec.  28. 

P.  S.— I  had  Just  finished  this  note  w<hen 
two  little  Hebrew  boys  in  whom  I  ajn  Inter- 
ested came  to  my  house.  They  have  been  at 
my  office  and  one  had  noticed  the  glazing  of 
the  windows.  In  talking  with  him  about 
his  school,  he  being  a  pupil  in  the  Phillips 
School  in  Anderson  street,  he  said:  "Our 
schoolroom.  No.  3,  and  one  other  have  been 
lighted  with  that  glass  that  I  saw  In  your 
office."  To  which  I  said:  "I  am  glad  to 
hear  It.  How  does  it  work?"  "Oh,"  said 
he,  "It 's  all  daylight  everywhere.  The 
teacher  Is  very  proud  of  It  and  a  great 
many  people  oome  in  to  .see  It."  This  Is  the 
first  evidence  that  I  b^ve  ever  had  that  any 
existing  schoolhouse  had  been  so  reglazed. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  it  one  tries  to  give 
away  a  useful  Idea  he  has  to  follow  it  up 
as  if  It  were  something  to  sell  In  order  to 
find  out  whether  anybody  else,  has  accepted 
and   applle(J  his  suggestion  in  practice. 

I  have  heard  Incidentally,  not  directly,  of 
numerous  changes  in  glaring  outside  my 
own  mill  practice.  In  one  case  a  large 
operating-room  In  a  'hospital  had  been  light- 
ed from  above  with  plain  glass  and  the  light 
within  was  absolutely  bad.  Professor  Nor- 
ton was  consulted.  The  glass  was  changed 
for  diffusion  of  light,  and  thart;  operating- 
room  is  now  a;bsolutely  good  for  the  work 
In  any  part  of  the  room,  it  being  daylight 
all  over  It. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  hear  of  other 
applications  of  this  method  of  saving  chil- 
dren's eyes  by  a  remedy  of  the  defeats  in 
the  older  schoolhouses.  e.  A. 

\  READING  ROOM  FOR  THE   BLIND. 


/ery  Interesting  Feature  of  the  Library 
I  of  Congress  at  Wasliington. 

When  the  Pavilion  was  first  established 
n  Washington  it  contained  only  fiO  vol- 
imes.  Since  that  time,  by  rather  meagre 
ippropriatlons  and  by  private  gifts,  the 
number  has  swelled  tc  50O.  This  does 
lot  mean  500  publications,  for  the  text 
nakes  the  books  bulky  as  well  as  ex- 
pensive. "Robinson  Crusoe,"  tor  in- 
stance, demands  three  volumes.  There 
s.  in  addition,  a  musical  Mbrary  of  75 
;ompositions,  printed  in  tne  generally 
accepted  system. 

On  the  walls  are  raised  maps  and  em- 
bossed geometrical  designs;  tile  room  ia 
-'omplete  with  reading  tables  and  con- 
.■eniences  for  writing,  from  the  tablet 
In  be  used  in  printing  New  York  point 
lo  typewriters  with  ordinary  script,  or 
with  the  New  York  or  Braille  system  of 
type;  it  is  provided  with  many  periodi- 
ca l.s  published  especially   for    the  blind. 


{■ard  ..'ckar    iboards,    ana    m 

Kn-!he  s'i...j  i,i.jno.  donated  by  a  local 
music  firm.     It   lia»  become.    In    fact.  S 

■if.t-y  club  room  for  the  bcnedt  of  tho 
blind  of  the  city. 

The  Pavilion  waB  at  first,  however, 
rather  limited  In  usefulness,  for  it  was. 
In  common  with  tho  other  departments 
ol  the  library,  purely  for  reference  read- 
ing, .and  therefore  inacces.-iiblc-  to  many 
ft  those  for  whom  It  was  intended,  who 
aro.  of  course,  peculiarly  helpless. 

Friends  of  Louisa  Ak.-ott  will  like  to 
know  that  it  was  through  a  kindly  Phil- 
adelphia woman's  gift  of  two  copies  of 
Mttle  Women"— one,  she  stipulated,  for 
home  circulation— that  the  librarian  had 
his  attention  called  to  Its  needs.  He 
made  It  a  circulating  llbrarv,  and. 
niijreover,  arranged  to  have  the  books 
delivered  by  the  library,  represented 
now  by  an  impetuous  official  automo- 
bile. One  could  readily  Imagine  what 
this  means  to  lives  that  would  other- 
wise be  quite  desolate.  Many  an  Intel- 
ligent blind  nriaji  or  woman  comes  homo 
from  the  stAoof. *here  his  mind  ha.i 
been  constantly  stimulated,  to  suffer  in- 
tellectuiil  starvation  for  the  rest  o'  his 
life  Mr.  Young  widely  extended  the 
usefulness  of  bis  institution  by  this  ac- 
tion.-From  "The  Library  of  Congre.=s 
and  the  Blind."  by  Margarita  Spalding 
Gerry,  in  the  January  Scribner's. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND    ' 
IN  lYNN  LIBRARY. 

A   Department   for   the  Sightless 

Opened  There  on  New  Year's 

Day— The  Brail  System. 


The   department  for  the  sightless,   re-  . 
cently   established   at   the    Lvnn   Public  I 
Library    through    the   public-spirited   ef-  ', 
forts   of  Hon.   Ellhu   B.   Hayes   a:'.d   tie  j 
Lynn  Historical  Society,   was  opened  on  i 
New    Year's   Day,   when    the   committee 
>n  charge   of  the   movement  held  a  de- 
lightfully  informal  reception  to  a  num.-  ' 
ber    of    blind    persons    in    the    teachers'  I 
room.    The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  learn  the  preferences  of  those  who  are 
to  be  benefited  by  the  innovation  as  re- 
gards   the   selection   of   books,   systems. 
etc.,  and  a  number  of  those  present  gave 
expression   to  their  ideas  in  the  matter. 
Mrs.   Micajah  P.   Clough  presided  and 
introduced     Librarian     Houghton,     who 
made    a   short   address    oi    welcome,    in 
which   he  said   that  Lynn  was   the  first 
city  in  Massachusetts   to  undertake  the 
establishment  of  such  a  department,  ana 
that  he  was  confident  that  it  woula  meet 
with  all  success.    He  and  his  assistants 
and  the  Board  of  Library  Trustees  would 
gladly   co-operate  in   the  work  with   the 
committee   and   had   already    manifested 
great  interest  in   the  department. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Spauldlng,  of  Eoxbury,  was 
next  introduced,   and   her  informal  talk 
was  so  optimistic  that  she  aroused  con- 
siderable   enthusiasm    among    the    com- 
mittee   and    the    blind   persons    present. 
She  spoke  of  the  success  attending  this 
line  of   work   in   Philadelphia  and   New 
York   eit}-,    and   saia   that  such   an   in- 
stitution   was   to   her   mind   one   of   the 
most  beautiful  New  Year's  gifts  to  the 
blind  that  could  possibly  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  them.    There   were  a  num- 
ber of  persons  endeavoring  to  establisa 
just  such  an  institution   in  Boston,  ana 
those  people  would   rejoice   at   the   suc- 
cess   of    the    Lynn   department  just    as 
much  as  the  people  of  Lynn.    She  spoke 
hopefully  of  the  establishment  of  a  shop 
in  this  city,  where  the  blind  might  learn 
some    such    trade    as    mattress   making, 
cane    seating,    etc.,    and    thereby    earn 
their  own  livelihood,  and  said  that  suca 
an  institution   was  one  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  near  future.      In  conclusion 
she  mentioned  the  fact  that  Lynn  is  at 
the  head  of  the  procession  in  this  move- 
ment, and  said  that  she  was  sure  other 
cities  would  follow  this  lead  and  estab- 
lish libraries  for  the  sightless.  J 
Miss  Tennle  Winslow  Bubier,  who  has 
been  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
department,   was  the  next  speaker,  and 
her  remarks   were  of   especial    interest. 
She   expressed    her    willingness   to   give 
instruction    in    the    several    systems    of 
writing    for    the    blind,    and    offered    to 
help  all   those  who  came  to  her  for  as- 
sistance,   either   in    writing    or    reading. 
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One  of  the  Perkins  Institute  books,  writ- 
ten in  the  line  system,  was  brought  to 
the  room  and  Miss  Bubier  gave  an  in- 
tensely interesting  exhibition  o£  reading 
by  lightly  passing  the  tips  o£  her  fingers 
over  the  embossed  letters. 

A  conference  followed,  during  which 
a  number  of  the  sightless  ones  spoke 
■and  the  concensus  of  opinion  appeared) 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  Brail  system  of 
writing.  This  is  the  expression  which 
the  committee  desired  to  secure,  and 
they  will  govern  themselves  accordingly 
in  the  selection  of  books  of  fiction, 
poems,   music    etc. 

One  of  the  small  study  rooms  at  the 
left  of  the  main  entrance  near  the  door 
has  been  assigned  to  the  use  of  this 
(iepartment,  and  the  room  will  be  open 
on  three  afternoons  each  week  or  possi- 
bly more,  according  to  the  amount  of 
interest  taken  in  the  department.  Miss 
Bubier,  who  has  been  selected  to  take 
charge  of  the  library,  has  been  blind 
since  childhood,  and  is  considered  to  b© 
especially  well  qualified  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion. At  present  there  are  50  books  for 
distribution.  These  were  loaned  to  the 
committee  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston,  and  will  be  returned  to  that 
institution  as  soon  as  the  new  books  in 
the  Brail  system  are  purchased  The 
collection  includes  poems,  essays, 
stories,  fiction,  etc.,  and  the  method  of 
distribution  will  be  similar  to  that  in 
vogue  at  the  Public  Library. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  Lynn 
Public  Library  is  in  possession  of  sev- 
eral books  for  the  blind,  written  in  the 
line  system.  They  are  an  English  lan- 
guage dictionary,  printed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  of  the  Blind,  a  part 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Book  of 
Psalms,  *hich  a  number  of  years  ago 
were  presented  to  the  library  by  John 
Wooldridge,  of  this  city.  These  will  be 
included  in  the  collection  which  is  be- 
ing made  for  the  new  department. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment consists  of  Mrs.  M.  P.  Clough, 
Chairmen;  Mse.  J.  C.  H.  Woodbury, 
Secre tary -Treasurer ;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Fuller, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Lummus,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Smith, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Hoitt,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Bartlett, 
Miijs  Sadie  W.  Martin  and  Miss  Isabel 
M.  '-greed. 

THE  NORTH  "DAKOTA  BANNER. 
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Saturday,  January  3.  1903. 

"Saintly  Madeline  Wallace. 
Editor  The  .North  Dakota  Banner; 

lou  ask   what'   prompted   Madeline 
Wallace  to  join   the   Dominican   order 
and  what  her   work   will    be.    For   the 
first,  she  is  an   ardent   Catholic,    everv 
thought  centered  in  her   faith  (yet  witii 
a  saintly  tolerance  of  all   others)  and  i> 
of  the  most   exalted   type   of   religions 
mind.    Naturally  such   an   one   delsired 
iiiemdership  in  a  relio^ious  order  as  her 
highest  happiness.     The   work   of   the 
l-)ominican  Sisters   is   continual   adora- 
tion and  prayer  to  God  for  sinners,  and 
,'J?  ti^at  work  she  can  have  no  superior. 
Ihat  she   is   supremeh'    happy    in    her 
cloistered    life,    is  evident   to'    anyone 
who    sees    her     and    while      froin      a 
know  lege  of  her  for  some  years  and   Ijv 
regular    correspondence;,  \    know     she 
would  he  happy  in  such    a    life,    still  I 
was  unprepared  for  the  type  of    happi 
ness  she  showed;  I  expected  to  find  it  the 
.serene,  inspired,  exalted  type,    whereas 
It  was   the   radiancy   of  a  young  gij-1 
with  her  first  silk  dress  l)ul>i)lino-"  over 
with  happiness;     And  this  right'on  th<' 
brink  of  forever  cutting    herself    loose 
from  all  her  earthly  loved   ones    whose 
hands  she  can  never  touch  again.   Well 
we  Protestants  cannot  fully  understan  ' 
such  service  of   God  as  the    Ix^st,   bui 
surel.N  we  can   admire   the  lofty   spirjl 
that  leads  to  devotion   to   such    a    lifel' 
I  would  be  sorry  for  those  who    cannol 
respect  and  admire  such  a  spirit. 
Your's  Truly 

W.  Wadk. 
(.'akmont   Vw...  Dec.  ^2,  l!t02. 


LYNN'S  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

PROVIDES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

First  City  in   Massachusetts    to   Inaugurate   a 
Department  for  the  Sightless. 


A  department  for  the  blind  was  for- 
mally opened  in  the  Lynn  Public  Libra- 
ry yesterday  afternoon.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  agitation  begun  some  time 
ago  by  the  Lynn  Historical  Society  at 
the    suggestion    of    the    Hon.    Elihu    B. 

The  'meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Mrs.  Micajah  P.  Clough,  who  introduced 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Spalding  of  Roxbury  to  ex- 
plain the  methods  employed  in  promot- 
ing a  department  for  the  sightless.  She 
congratulated  Lynn  for  being  the  first 
citv  in  Massachusetts  to  inaugura.te 
such  a  department  in  connection  withits 
library,   and   she   hoped,   she   said,   that 

THE  V/ORLD, 

iM^ew  York,  N.  Y. 
I  J,artuapy  i«05 

BUND  OLD  MILLErIIaD. 


iHe  Cronnd  All  the  Crist  and  Neverl 
Mnde   a.   Mistake   In  TVelsIit. 

(Special  to  The  World.) 

MERIDEN,  Conn.,  Jan.  2.— Elisha  F.j 
Dickernuan,  seventy-one,  died  here  to-1 
day.  Although  sightless,  he  <?ondu6ted  a! 
grist  mill  for  years  and  managed  the^ 
plac.i  alone.  1 

He  knew  his  cuatomiers  by  their  voices 
and  weighed  grist  by  placing  sticks  of 
different  lengths  on  the  soale  bar  and 
shoving  the  weight  against  tihem.  In 
spite  of  this  crude  method  the  old  man  j 
never  made  a  mistake. 


Where  BUND  READ. 


New  Department  for  the  Library  of 
Lynn. 

LYNN,  Jan  1 — A  reading  room  for  the! 
blind  was  opened   in   the  public  library  ■ 
this  afternoon,  and  15  sightless  persons, 
together  with  a  number  of  those  inter- 
ested In  the  movement  to  establish  this 
department,  were  present. 
•    Miss  Jennie  Bubier  will  be  the  custo- 
dian of  the  room  ^l.nd  have  full  cliarge  in 
selecting    books    and    pamphlets.      Mirfs 
Bubier  is   ht^rself  sightless,  but  is  able 
to  lead  and  write  and  has  uaken  a  great 
intert-st  in  this  department. 

Hon  B.  B.  Hayes  started  this  move- 
ment for  a  reading  room  for  the  blind, 
and  througli  his  elTorts  a  committee 
composed  of  prominent  women  solicited 
funds  and  now  is  in  position  to  buy 
bt>oks  and  liave  a  place  in  the  library 
where  the  sightless  may  enjoy  them- 
selves. ____-.—:- 


IS  THE  PKACTICAL  SOLUTION  01^ 

A  PROBLEM  WHICH  IS  NOW 

BOTHERING   AUTHORITIES. 


Boston  would  soon  establish  a  similar 
department. 

Librarian  Houghton  welcomed  the 
blind  people  present,  and  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  energy  and  foresight 
of  Mr.  Hayes  in  connection  with  this 
project. . 

A  general  discussion  followed,  in 
which  all  of  the  blind  took  part,  with 
reference  to  the  kind  of  books  which 
should  be  introduced,  and  as  to, which 
system  should  be  used. 

The  new  denartment  will  be  estab- 
lished in  a  small  room  to  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance,  near  the  children's  de- 
partment, and  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss 
Jennie  W.  Bubier.  For  the  present  it 
will  be  kept  open  three  days  a  week. 


Law  Now  in  Effect  Allows  EacB 
Indigent  Blind  Person  a  Pension 
of  $100  a  Year— Fund  of  $3000 
is  Needed.  .  . « 


A  movement  Is  on  foot  with  the  object 
of  the  establishment  of  a  state  institution 
foP -.the^blind  insteag.,jj£»aHw»ring  them  to 
remain  in  the  various  county  infirmaries 
throughout  the  state.  It  Is  said  that  they 
could  be  much  better  taken  care  of,  their 
wants  attended  to  with  greater  facility- 
and  their  comfort  looked  after  to  a 
greater  advantage.  As  it  is  now  all  are  I 
confined  in  the  county  infirmaries  and 
are  obliged  to  undergo  the  same  care  as' 
that  accorded  to  those  less  unfortunate; 
indigents  who  can  see.  The  provision  foci 
their  care  which  is  made  at  these  county  I 
institutions  is  necessarily  limited  and  con- j 
sequently  while  they  do  not  suffer,  they  j 
are  not  as  comfortable  as  tliey  might  be.  i 
There  are  about  six  blind  persons  at  the} 
Montgomery   county   infirmary.  ,' 

A  law  which  is  now  in  force  allows  to 
each  of  these  persons  a  pension  not  to 
exceed  1100  per  year,  which  is  levied  by: 
the  township  trustees  with  the  approval 
of  the  county  commisslo.icrs  on  the  first 
of  each  April.  There  are  but  a  very  few' 
persons  in  this  county  receiving  this  pen- 
sion, as  only  three  townships  had  made 
the  levies  for  them.  A  conference  was] 
held  between  the  county  infirmary  dl-i 
rectors  and  a  trustee  of  Jefferson  town- 
ship late  Friday  afternoon  in  regard  to 
a  case  in  that  township.  The  sum  of 
$3000  was  asked  by  the  city  infirmary  di- 
rectors last  year  for  the  care  of  the,, blind, 
but  the  B.  C.  A.  was  not  assured  of  the 
right  to  act  in  the  matter  and  only  a 
■much  smaller  amount  was  secured.  Tliera 
is'  still  the  sum  ow  J367.56  in  this  fund, 
which  is  being  paid  out  at  the  rate  of  $78 
per  month.  It  will  likely  last  about  four 
months  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  now 
going. 

If  the  movement  which  is  now  being 
promoted  has  a  favorable  outcome  it  v/ilj 
by  a  great  boon  to  the  blind,  as  well  as 
to  the  authorities,  as  the  problem  of  their 
disposition  is  becoming  one  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  reniams  to  be  seen 
what  will  be  done  when  the  new  code 
goes  Into  effect. 


m 


'JEPARTHENTFOR  BLIND 

:ned  at  the  library 


A  Mwki  of  Blind  People  Were  Pres- 
ent Yesterday  Afternoon. 

Will  Occupy  Small  Room  at  Left  of  Entrance  and  Be  In 
Charge  of  Miss  Jennie  Bobler. 


HON.  E.  E.  HAYES, 
Orlgjnator  of  the  Idea  o£  r 


A  reoeptiiin  nndi  conference  of  blind 
ipfoiJle  was  licld  at  the  public  library 
!y,stwday  atternooii  when  the  opening 
joif  the  new  department  for  blind  read- 
ers  was   -lormally    opened. 

The  reception-  was  held  in  one  of  the 
npEter  rootms  andi  a  number  of  blind 
'people  were  present  and  listened  to  re- 
ImarU.';  by  different  members  of  the  com- 
\mittee   as   well  as  some   invited   guests. 

Mrs.  il.  P.  Cloug-h  chairman  of  the 
/committee  from  the  Lynn  Historical  as- 
sociation who  ihave  the  affair  in  charge 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  aft<?r 
wi-'lcoming-  the  audience  introduced  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Spauldlng:  of  Roxhury  who  is  in- 
terested in  tho  promotion  of  methods  of 
assisting  the  slarhtless  people.  She  crai- 
gratnlated  Lynn  as  being-  the  first  citv 
„r  town  ill  Massachusetts  to  inaugurate 
such     an    in>ititti|tion. 


Department  for  the  Blindj 

■She  congratulated"  the  blind  people  for 
their  new  year's  present  and  she  said 
she  hoped  lib.it  in  the  near  future  Bos- 
ton would  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
shoQ   city. 

Librarian  J.  C.  Houghton  welcomed  the 
■sightless  people  who  had  shown  their  in- 
terest in  this  new  venture  by  their  pres- 
ence and  stated  that  great  credit  was 
due  to  the  Hon.  B.  B.  Hayes,  trustee 
of  th«  library  as  he  was  the  instigator  of 
this    movement. 

At  a!  recent  lecture  before  the  Lynn 
Historical  association  he  told  of  the 
work  of  the  public  library,  its  needs  and 
hopes.  ■  Among  the  things  mpst  needed 
accoiiBins'  f)  his  mind,  was  a.  depart- 
ment ffcu'  bWnd  readers.  "  where  books, 
magazines,  etc.,  ccmld  be  furnished  the 
riiifortunates  w.ho  ■v\'!ere  unable  to  fincb 
amusement  an-d  instruction,  'fi-om  the  or-^ 
dinary    facilities   of    the    library. 


A         ....  ....  ii.-jf 

the  siiKgi'si  roijy  or  .Mr.  liayf'  ona  yes- 
terday's opening  was  the  result  of  their 
lah"rrs. 

The  new  department  will  occupy  a  small 
r.Kim  at  tho  leiB  of  the  emtraiice  of 
I  lie    library,    near    the   children's    depart' 

ment  and  will  be  in  charge  of  Jennie 
Wlnslow  Bubipr  and  will  be  kept  open 
three  days  In  tho  week.  As  fast  as  the 
n-eeds  demand  better  .llacllities  will  be 
a;dded  to  the  department  and  It  is  the 
hope  of  ithe  committee  In  charge  that 
in  the  near  future  It  will  be  one  of 
the  principle  departmenits  of  the  li- 
brary. 

The  position  of  this  room  will  make  it 
convenient  for  the  blind  and  )>elng  near 
the  children's  department  an  attendant 
will    always   be    within    call, 

Mi.s,s  Bubler  i.s  a  very  IntereBting  con- 
versationalist and  told  the  News  re- 
porter of  the  different  methods  which 
are  jn  use  for  sightless  reading.  Tn-' 
line  type,  which  is  the  most  common 
In  this  section  of  the  country  consists 
of  raised  letters,  and  to  people  who 
have  become  blind  from  any  cause  dur- 
ing life  and  who  were  .able  .to  read  this 
method  seems  to  be  the  easiest  method 
to   learn. 

The  Eraillee  point  type  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  with  those  who  have  to  learn 
an  entirely  new  system.  This  consists 
of  six  dots  placed  in  different  positions 
upon^  the_  line.  •  This  method  is  that 
whioh)  IS   m   use   for   correspondence   and 

ttw  wr'!*?  ^^  ^^  ^""'l  r*«'-s™  him- 
self. What  IS  called  the  Braillee  slate 
IS  used  to.  write.  This  consists  of  a, 
metal  sheet  filled  with  square  holes  un- 
der- eath  wihioh  is  placed  the  paper  wOuch 
IS  to  be  written  unon.  Then  with  i 
cWI    stilletto    the    dots    are    p  "ncC    in 

^l'''',!'^^^  "^^^  '^°'^  ''"'  "°t  punched 
mJS^^^i,  the  paper  but  Just  enough  to 
wake  the  raised  combinations  appear  on 
the   other   side   of   the   paper.       The   let- 

ers  are  written  backwards  and  upon 
turning  the  paper  over  bhey  can  be  read 
py  toucri.  I 

_Miss  Bubier  described  the  New  York 
Point  system  -which,  is  similar  to  the' 
fiffirllf.  °'''^  *?'^'^  ^^^  con^binations  are 
icioss  the  paper  are  written  up  and. 
d-own.  There  is  a  system  of  music 
Writing  which  is  used  by  the  blind. 
While  the  siglht  music  costs  from  10 
cents  to  50  cents  jier  sheet  the  sigihtless 
mu(3ic  can  bje  'bo.ugiht  .^tor  two  cents 
per  page. 

Miss  Bubier  will  use  the  Braillee  sys- 
tem on  the  cards  when  giving  out  th-e 
books  to  the  patrons  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

During  the  reception  Miss  Bubier  read 
selections  .from  some  of  the  books.  There 
are  fifty  books  in  the  selection  at  pres- 
ent besides  a  dictionary,  the  Book  of 
Psalms  and  part  of  the  New  Testament 
i  wlliich  have  been  the  property  of  the 
library  for  a  number  of  years,  being 
presented  to  the  library  by  John  Wood- 
bridge. 
'  During  the  afternoon  a  general  dl.s- 
cussion  was  indulged  in  by  th-e  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  'and  the  blind 
people  present  as  to  what  was  the  most 
desirable  books  to  place  in  the  library 
and  which  system  was  most  universal. 
Miss  Bubier  will  teach  those  who  are 
unable  -and  assist  those  who  are  just 
learning. 

The    committee    in    charge    of    this    de- 

artment  are  Mrs.  M.  P.  Clough.  chair- 
man, Mrs.  J.  C.  H.  .Woodbury,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Fuller. 
Mrs.  W.  W,  Lunimus,  Mrs.  J.  X. 
Smith.  Mrs.  A-  J.  Hoitt.  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Bartlett,  Miss  Sadie  W.  Martin  and  Mise 
Is.ibel     M.     Breed. 


par 


vfixr  Madeline  ^  Tallage 


Oh    eiractous,  loving  Jesus, 
Who  didist  one  hour  appear 

To  tolessed  Margaret  Mary, 
With  words  so  sweet  and  dear, 

To  tell  her  of  Thy  promise. 
In  blessings  most  dwine, 

To  those  who  love  and  toonor 
That  sacred  heart  o£  Thine. 

What  bliss  to  And  this  treasure. 
To  clasp  it  to  my  breast, 

When  troubled,  sore  and  lonely. 
In  Thy  sacred  heart  I  rest. 

Oh   loving  heart  of  Jesus. 

tW  blessings  I  liimplore, 
A.nd  grace  to  serve  Thee  better. 

To  love  Thee  more  and  more. 
Thou  knowest  I  would  labor 

Witlh  simple  heart  and  hand. 
To  spread  thus  Thy  devotion 

Among  Tlhy  sightless  band. 

It  is  my  prayerful  longing 
That  they  may  always  find 

A  source  of  love  and  mercy 
In  Thy  sacred  heart  so  kind. 


I  thank  Thee,  dearest  Jesus. 

For  sending  unto  me 
These  -poor,  ^-ffl'^ted  P^5|f "' 

Who  are  so  dear  to  inee. 

^' V?eI?hiherof  Thy  heart. 
That  th^y  rnay  taow  Thee,  Jesus, 

And  from  Thee  never  part. 
Oh  bless,  dear  Lord,  my  striving. 

And  Thine  own  love  instil. 
Oh   give  me  strength  and  courage 

To  do  Thy  holy  will. 

LEAVING  the  world  behind  her,  tak- 
ing the  veil  to  become  a  sister  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  convent,  Madeline 
Wallace  sang  ber  swan  song  to  the 
'world  and  the  iron  gates  of  the  clois- 
ter closed  upon  her  forever.  The 
swan  song  of  a  blind  and  deaf  girU  A  g.rl 
who  has  never  beard  a  word  spoken!  And 
vet  the  song  is  in  verse  and  the  Wtncal 
a  enfdoes  not  reveal  the  tact  that  the  one 
who  first  put  it  upon  paper  was  destined 
never  to  hear  it  sounded. 


How  she  ever  grasped  the  Idea  that  woril? 
have  an  accent  which  at  once  makes  verix; 
writing  Impossible  ana  possible,  how  she  wag 
able  to  write  In  metre,  many  who  bavi; 
studied  the  curious  situation  are  unable  to 
explain. 

But  the  words  and  the  sentiment  are  from 
the  heart  of  one  who  has  determined  to 
devote  her  life  to  the  Church,  and  there  I.h 
a  mournfully  true  ring  about  them  which 
makes  her  swan  song  at  once  a  prayer  and 
a  promise.  In  Its  sweet  simplicity  lies  Its 
great  strength,  and  the  sad  story  of  the 
afflicted  girl  lends  a  forceful  meaning  to 
her  lines  which  excuses  and  explains  many 
things  to  the  eye  of  the  literary  critic. 

Madeline  Wallace  was  not  born  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind;  she  became  afflicted  after 
she  was  six  years  old.  From  her  birth.  It 
may  be  said,  she  has  lived  In  a  world  with- 
out color  or  sound,  and  that  Is  why  her 
verse  writing  Is  considered  almost  as  re- 
markable as  If  she  were  to  paint  a  canvas  in 
oils. 

It  is  true  that  the  deaf  and  blind  can  learn 
much  from  the  sense  of  touch.  All  schools 
for  the  blind  have  a  method  of  teaching  by 
means  of  raised  letters  or  letters  formed  by 
holes  in  paper.  But  even  though  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  formed  by  these  raised  let- 
ters may  be  clear  to  the  sightless,  the  sound 
of  the  words  and  therefore  their  proper  ac- 
cents must  remain  a  closed  book  forever  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

When  the  Darkness  Fell. 

The  afflicted  girl  was  the  daughter  of  John 
F.  Wallace.  She  was  born  twenty-one  years 
ago,  while  her  father  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  Wallace  Hotel,  on  Fifth  avenue,  near 
Nineteenth  street.  She  was  not  a  strong 
child  and  was  always  carefully  guarded 
against  draughts  and  sickness.  In  spite  of 
the  care  of  her  parents  she  was  taken  III 
with  a  fever  when  she  was  six  years  old. 

For  months  she  hovered  upon  the  brink. 
Even  her  physicians  shook  their  heads  and 
feared  for  the  outcome.  But  it  seemed  that 
there  was  work  for  her  to  do  in  this  world, 
and  she  recovered  and  was  able  to  sit  up  In 
a  little  chair.  Then  like  a  bolt  from  a  clear 
sky  it  came. 

"Why  do  you  always  keep  the  shutters 
closed,  mamma?  The  room  Is  so  dark,"  she 
said. 

"The  windows  are  wide  open,  dearie."  re- 
plied her  mother,  "and  the  room  Is  full  of 
light." 

Then  the  startled  woman,  fearing  the 
worst,  passed  her  hand  before  her  daugh- 
ter's face,  but  no  retreating  movement  fol- 
lowed. Sightless  eyes  looked  straight  in 
front  and  truth  burst  with  crushing  force 
upon  the  mother. 

"Madeline,  you  are  blind!"  cried  the  horri- 
fied mother. 

"Yes.  mamma,"  said  the  little  one. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  month  the  child's 
hearing  also  left  her,  and,   having  lost  the 

sense  of  sound,  after  the  manner  of  most 
deaf  persons  she  left  off  speaking,  although 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  the  matter  with 
her  vocal  chords.  Even  if  she  could  speak 
now  it  is  probable  that  she  would  talk  with 
the  same  baby  lisp  she  knew  when  all 
knowledge  of  sound  left  her. 

As  a  child  she  had  shown  remarkable 
ability  as  a  scholar.  She  was  most  pre- 
cocious, and  it  is  said  that  she  never  forgot 
anything  she  had  been  told.  Desiring  that 
her  girl  should  not  remain  in  ignorance  all 
her  life  on  account  of  her  affliction,  Mrs. 
Wallace  sent  her  to  the  New  York  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  where  she  was  given  private 
lessons  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  "Wait, 

She  learned  rapidly    and  soon  became  an 
adept  reader  of  history  by  means  of  her  slen- 
der finger  tips.    While  Madeline  was  attend- 
ing this  school  her  mother  did  not  despair 
of   securing   some   relief   for   her   daughter. 
She  applied  to  various  eye  and  ear  special- 
ists and  they  treated  her  carefully,  but  at- 
tained no  satisfying  results.    She  continued 
her  education   at  the  asylum  and  soon  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  institution. 

Wrote  Books  on  "Point"  SHachine 

Madeline  Wallace  also  became  an  expert 
operator  of  the  "point"  typewriter,  a  ma- 
chine by  which  books  are  printed  for  the 
blind,  and  during  the  time  that  she  was 
growing  up  she  made  many  books  for  her 
similarly  afflicted  friends  and  contributed 
many  volumes  to  the  fifteen  public  libraries 
in  the  United  States  where  books  for  the 
blind  are  kept,  the  Albany  Library,  the  Con- 
gressional Librarj'.  the  Cincinnati  Librarj' 
and  the  Boston  Library. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher  took  an  especial  in- 
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I^rS^  '"  ^'^'^  ^"''    ^""^  translated  the  work 
o£  Thomas  a.  Kempis  into   "point"   because 
she  was  especially  fond  of  his  writings.   And   I 
although  she  prized  them  highly  and  would  I 
he  sorry  to  lose  them,  she  has  lent  them   her 
own   "point"    copies,    to   her   blind   brothers  ' 
and  sisters  all  oVer  the  country. 

Her  unselfish  spirit  and  her  desire  to  help  1 
others  less  fortunate  than  herself  was  born  / 
'«•  f-'"'   ^^'^  '"o'^her  says.      Ever  since   hen 
affliction  she  has  been  of  a  spiritual  turn  of 
mind.    Robbed  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  ' 
ceremonies  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  beau- 
tiful altar  and  its  shining  candles;  unable  to 
hear   the   peal   of   the    grand   organ   or   the 
solemn  chant   of   the  vestal   virgins   in   the 
hidden  nave,   she  still  clung  to  religion,   to 
prayers  and  ceremonies. 

Desired  Sedustcn  in  C.oister. 

After  a  time  she  wrota  upon  her  "point" 
machine  the  desire  that  was  nearest  her 
heart — that  she  wanted  to  take  holy  orders, 
become  a  nun  in  a  convent.  Her  parents 
had  moved  to  Newark  then,  and  Madeline's 
chief  occupation  was  teaching  the  priests 
of  St.  Dominic  to  read  in  "point,"  so  that 
they  could  reach  the  darkened  minds  of  the 
blind   worshippers. 

There  was  no  objection  raised  to  her  be- 
coming a  nun.  Her  lips  and  mind  were 
pure  as  a  child's.  She  was  in  every  way 
fitted  to  take  the  veil.  But  no  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  girl  had  ever  been  admitted 
before,  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  put 
the  questions  to  her  which  constituted  the 
irrevocable  promises  which  every  woman 
must  make  to  renounce  the  world  and  live 
only  for  the  Church.  How  was  she  to  be 
admitted? 

The  blind  girl  solved  the  problem  herself. 
When  she  learned  that  she  could  not  take 
the  veil  until  a  new  ceremonial  could  be 
found  by  which  the  rules  of  the  sisterhood 
could  be  kept  and  the  questions  adminis- 
tered to  her,  she  set  to  work  teaching  Mother 
Emanuelle,  mother  superior  of  the  Newark 
Convent,  how  to  read  in  the  sign  language. 
The  good  mother  already  loved  the  girl  and 
entered  upon  her  task  willingly.  Before  long 
she  had  mastered  it  shfflciently  to  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  ceremony. 

The  rites  were  performed  in  the  chapel  of 
the  cloister.  The  beautiful  little  church  was 
decorated  with  flowers  and  illuminated  with 
candles,  as  if  for  a  wedding.  And,  truly,  il 
was  a  wedding,  the  wedding  of  a  blind  girl 
who  was  to  become  the  bride  of  the  Church. 
The  organ  that  she  could  not  hear  pealed 
the  soft  rhythm  of  a  solemn  march,  and 
Madeline  appeared  at  the  door  and  marched 
down  the  aisle  of  the  church,  escorted  by 
many  nuns,  dressed  in  white,  as  if  they  were 
her  bridesmaids. 

The  girl  was  gloriously  beautiful,  dressed, 
as  she  was,  in  a  long  white  satin  gown,  with 
a  bride's  veil  of  tulle  sweeping  to  the  hem 
of  her  train,  the  handiwork  of  her  mother. 
There  were  orange  blossoms  in  her  hair  aha 
a  great  white  bouquet  of  flowers  in  her  arms, 
and  to  make  the  scene  complete  her  brother 
marched  down'  the  aisle  with  her  leaning 
upon  his  arm — her  brother  who  "gave  her 
away"  to  the  Church. 

The  mother  superior  met  her  at  the  altar 
and  the  priest  began  the  ceremony  of  ques- 
tions and  responses.  When  the  priest  would 
ask  his  questions  aloud  the  mother  superior 
would  interpret  them  and  deliver  the  reply 
to  the  altar.  It  was  as  if  the  fair  applicant 
was  a  foreigner  and  could  not  understand 
the  language. 

There  was  not  a  pause  in  the  ceremony, 
and  when  the  questions  had  been  answered 
the  organ  began  again  to  peal  and  the  bridal 
party  moved  silently  toward  the  iron  gate 
through  which  the  girl  passed  out  of  the 
World. 
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tFrom  Our  Special  Correspondent.^ 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  2,  1D03.  ! 
HE  reading  room  tor  the  ( 
blind  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  this 
great  nation's  most'-beau- 
tiful  building,  the  mag- 
nificent Congressional  Li- 
brary. All  of  its  archi- 
tectural wonders,  all  of  its  beautiful 
mosaics,  all  of  its  rich  mural  decora- 
tions, which  excite  the  admiration  of 
visitors  from  tile  old  as  well  as  the  new 
world,  are  lost  upon  the  frequenters  of 
this  tiny  corner,  howevelr,  for,  alas,  they 
"walk  in  darkness." 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  I  venture  to 
say  that  they  value  it  more  highly  than 
any  class  of  people  who  return  day  after 
day  to  this  treasure  house  of  literature. 
There  in  their  own  special  corner  there 
always    awaits    them    a    welcome,    and  , 
when    their    finger    tips    have    tired    of  i 
skimming  over  the  pages  of  the  big  vol- 
umes which  you  and  I  would  consider  it 
a  hardship  to  handle,  good  friends  come, 
and    with    readings    or    song    or    story 
charm  these  dwellers  in  the  shadows, 
-■ 5— 

How  tlie  Room  Originatetl. 

To  Helen  Marr  Campbell  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  taken  the  initial  steps 
in  securing  this  room.  This  talented  and 
cultured  blind  girl  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  crowded  rooms  of  the  old  Con- 
gresslona'.  Library,  and  often  found  the 
experiences  there  far  from  agreeable. 
The  few  books  for  the  blind  were  often 
diflicult  to  obtain  and  equally  diflicult  to 
read  in  cramped  rooms,  and  too  often 
under  the  scrutiny  of  curious  and  an- 
noying strangers. 

With  the  talk  of  the  new  and  greater 
building  the  thought  occurred  to  her, 
"Why  cannot  the  blind  have  just  a  tiny 
corner  for  their  own'.'"  The  more  she 
thouglit  about  it,  the  more  earnestly  .she 
longed  for  such  a  plaue,  and.  wfler  tjilk- 
ing  over  the  plan  with  her  friends,  she 
summoned  all  of  her  courage  and  went 

to  the  late  John  Russell  Young,  then 
but  recently  appointed  librarian,  and 
made  her  request  in  behalf  of  the  bind 
readers  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Young  was  quick  to  see  the  jus- 
tice of  the  request,  and  at  once  placed 
the  fitting  up  of  pavilion  No.  7  in  charge 
ot  the  second  assistant  librarian,  David 
Hutcheson.  This  pavilion  is  in  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  corner  of  the  ground 
floor  of  the  great  building,  and  is  a 
large  and  well  appointed  room,  with 
square  bay  windows  and  a  grained  ceil- 
ing resting  upon  massive  pillars.  It  is 
light  and  cheerful,  and  all  of  the  fur- 
nishings are  full  of  interest. 
.  '-£^6  magnificent  mahogany  desk  and 
table  at  one  end  ot  the  room  were  used 
for  nearly  30  years  by  Librarian  Spoftord 
in  the  old  library,  and  itheir  beautiful 
carving  and  general  massiveness  axv.  a. 
delight  to  the  eye.  The  chairs,  too,  are 
historical,  having  seen  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  are  al- 
most as  handsome  in  design  as  the  desk. 


The  Books  for  the    Blind. 

Flowers   bloom   In    the   windows,   and  j 
are  grouped  about  effectively,  while  the 
alcoves  along  the  eastern  wall  are  filled 
with   the   specially   prepared   books   for 
the   blind.      Fat,    cumbersome    volumes 
they  arc,  too,  the  "Bible  making  so  many 
volumes  that    it  completely  fills  one  ot 
the  alcove   shelves.'    And    the   Book    of 
Common  Prayer!     Imagine  yourself  ex- 
changing   your     dainty    little     volume,  ; 
hardly  larger  than  a  card  case,  for  this  ■ 
huge  book  larger  than  a  dictionary.  The  i 
churches  would  have  to  be  enlarged  if  it  i 
became  the  custom  to  carry  such  prayer 
.  books. 

And  yet  this  bulky  volume  shows  what  ' 
a  so-cailefi  conservative,  slow-going 
church  can  do  when  its  interest  is  ' 
aroused.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  this  | 
reudin?  room  a  great  church  congi'e.ss  | 
was  held  in  this  city,  and  the  late  i 
BithOD    Whinnle    of   Minnesota,    Bishopj 


Whitehead  of  Pittsburg  and  other 
churchmen  became  interested  in  its 
work,  a.nd  sooner  than  you  would  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  ■  get  the  red  tape 
U'ljal'y  nicossary  in  such  a  case  out  of 
the  way  tlio  jirayer  hi-ok  w.-is  ]u"i?Ue'i  in 
Ih^sc  vvondr^rtu!  raised  IctLerfi  and  sent  ■ 
out  to  comfort  these  unfortunates  as  it  i 

has  comforted   so   many  other   afllictcd 
ones. 

This  active  interest  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated/ and  whenever  the  bishop  of 
Pittsburg  comes  to  the  city  a  warm  wel- 
come awaits  him  in  this  tiny  corner.         i 

Typewriter.s   Print  Raised   I,etters. 

Then  there  are  the  typewriters  that 
print  the  raised  letters,  and  which  ere 
skillully  operated  by  many  of  the  blind, 
'ihere  are  also  the  periodicals,  three 
weeklies  and  four  monthlies,  which  find 
many  eager  readers,  and  there  are  al- 
ways groups  about  the  music  tables  and 
the  piano. 

One  way  of  printing  the  music  is  by 
raised  notes  on  a  raised  staff,  but  this  is 
not  so  frequently  used  as  the  one  in 
which  e?.ch  octave  is  numbered  and  each 
note  spelled  out  by  name  in  the  Bfaille 
or  New  York  point  system,  and  e^ch 
phrase  written  as  a  paragraph,  the 
notes  for  the  right  and  left  hands  being 
written  separately. 

The  blind  musician  reads  the  rotes 
for  the  right  hand,  and  memorizes  them, 
and  then  does  the  same  with  those  for 
the  left.  Bach  phrase  is  thus  learned, 
and  by  the  time  the  end  of  the  piece  is 
reached  the  average  pupil  has  the  music 
by  heart. 

Some  almost  incredible  instances  of 
memorizing  are  found  among  th(se  mu- 
sicians, this  faculty  being  developed  ob- 
normally  with  the  loss  of  sight,  and 
many  an  impromptu  concert  „uis  been 
given  there  by  Miss  Campbell,  who  is  a 
well  known  composer;  by  Miss  Duffy 
and  others  of  the  mu.sically  gifted  blind. 


Daily  Readings  Most  Enjoyed. 

All  of  these  things  the  blind  can  use 
and  enjoy,  but  what  they  most  appreci- 
ate are  the  daily  readings  held  from 
October  until  June,  and  carefully  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Etta  Jocclyn  Gifiin.  a 
young    lady    ot    remarkatilo    gentleness 

and  rare  tact  who  has  acted  as  super- 
intendent since  the  opening  of  the  room. 
Her  fund  oi  sympathy  and  loving  in- 
terest seem  inexhaustible,  and  enables 
her  to  enter  into  the  lives  of  her  charges 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  bring  joy 
to  many  lonely  hearts. 

These  readings  last  an  hour  every 
afternoon,  and  the  long  list  of  voIun>, 
teers  is  seldom  exhausted.  Authors, 
statesmen,  painters,  poets,  doctors  of 
divinity  and  doctors  of  medicine,  actors- 
and  great  muscians  have  been  glad  to 
give  many  hours,  and  the  long  auto- 
graph list  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
which  Misg  Giffin  does  well  to  carefully 
preserve. 

A  few  of  the  names  there  are  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  the  genial  Chinese  minister  who  ; 
has  just  left  us;  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
beloved  by  all  of  this  little  band;  Sen- 
ator Mason,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Sen- 
ator Dolliver.  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis, 
Bishop  Whitehead.  Mis>s  Helen  Hay, 
now  Mrs.  Whitney,  w^ho  could  never  es- 
cape without  being  made  to  read  some 
of  her  own  flelighttul  verses;  Mrs.  Regi- 
nald de  Koven.  Dr.  Mackaye-Smith,  now 
a.ssistant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania;  Paul 
Lawrence  Dunbar,  the  negro  poet;  Ellen 
Terry;  Marquis  de  Sousa,  tlie  Portuguese 
singer;  Minister  Quesada;  Dr.  Couden. 
the  blind  chaplain  of  the  House,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  local  musicians— a  long 
and  brilliant  list. 

The  joy  and  appreciation  of  the  list- 
eners is  beautiful  to  see.  and  every  one 
who  ha.a  ever  read  or  sung  to  them  has 
considered  it  a  great  pleasure  to  do  so. 
(Copyright;'  190;;,  ny  tlie  Illustrated  Press 
Association.) 
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READING   ROOM  FOR  BLINb\ 
N  THE    NATION'S    LIBRARY 

DWELLERS  IN  SHADOWS  HAVE    THE  Hi  SECTION 
IN  THE  BIG  BUILDING  AT   WASHINGTON. 
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\Tbe  Readlag.Room  for  the  Blind  at  Wash- 
Ington 

When  tlie  pavilion  was  first  established  it 
contained  only  sixty  volumes,  writes  Mar- 
garita Spalding  Gerry  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine. Since  that  time,  by  rather  meagre 
appropriations  and  by  private  gifts,  the 
number  has  swelled  to  500.  This  does 
not  mean  500  publications,  for  the  text 
makes  the  books  bulky  as  well  as  expen- 
sive. Robinson  Crusoe,  for  instance,  de- 
mauds  three  volumes.  There  is,  in  ad- 
dition, a  musical  library  of  seventy-five 
compositions,  printed  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted system.  On  the  walls  are  raised 
maps  and  embossed  geometrical  designs;  the 
room  is  complete  with  reading-tables  and 
conveniences  for  writing,  from  the  tablet 
to  be  used  in  printing  New  York  point  to 
typewriters  with  ordinary  script,  or  with 
the  New  York  or  Braille  system  of  type  ;  it 
is  provided  with  many  periodicals  pub- 
lished especially  for  the  blind,  card-decks, 
checker-boards,  and  a  Knabe  grand  piano 
donated  by  a  local  music  firm.  It  has  be- 
come, in  fact,  a  cosey  club-room  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind  of  the  city. 

The  pavilion  was  at  first,  however,  rather 
limited  in  usefulness,  for  it  was,  in   com- 
mon  with   the  other  departments  of   the 
library,  purely  for  reference  reading,  and 
therefore  inaccessible  to  many  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  who  are  of  course 
peculiarly  helpless.       Friends    of    Louisa 
Alcott  will  like  to  know  that  it  was  through 
a  kindly  Philadelphia  woman's  gift  of  two 
copies  of  Little  Women— one.   she  stipu- 
lated, for   home  circulation— that   the   li- 
brarian  had    his    attention   called   to    its 
need.     He  made  it  a  circulating  library, 
and  moreover,  arranged  to  have  the  books 
delivered  by  the  library,  represented  now 
by  an  impetuous  oflicial  automobile.     One 
could  readily  imagine  what  this  means  to 
lives  that  would  otherwise  be  quite  deso- 
late.    Many  an  intelligent   blind   man   or 
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woman  comes  home  from  the  school  where 
his  mind  has  been  constantly  stimulated, 
to  suffer  intellectual  starvation  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Mr.  Young  widely  ex- 
tended the  usefulness  of  his  institution  by 
this  action. 

In  the  afternoon  one  can  hardly  stroll 
into  the  pavilion  without  finding  some  one 
who  out  of  his  busy  life,  or  out  of  his  lei- 
sure, is  giving  an  hour  to  them.  If  one  is 
early  enough  he  will  see  an  epitome  of  a 
day  in  the  pavilion.  It  is  very  quiet.  A 
blind  man  with  seamed  face  and  grizzled 
hair  is  laboriously  spelling  out  a  book  at  a 
table  in  the  corner ;  near  a  window  a  puz- 
zled woman  is  being  instructed  in  the  use 
of  the  New  York  point  system  by  the 
guardian  of  the  place  ;  in  a  little  retiring- 
room  a  group  of  friendly  souls  are  gathered 
chatting  over  their  lunch — they  have  come 
to  spend  the  day,  it  is  a  holiday  time  with 
them.  The  repose  and  tranquillity  of  the 
spot  possess  you,  you  sit  in  one  of  the 
quaint  pulpit  chairs  and  wonder  why  the 
blind  faces  are  not  more  sad. 

Two  o'clock  approaches.  There  is  a  stir 
in  the  air,  in  rustling  groups  of  two  and 
three  the  sight-seer  drifts  in,  dropping  into 
the  nearest  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief ; 
here  are  some  bright-faced  schoolgirls 
from  the  high  school  on  the  hill  ;  there  a 
homely  soul  who  loves  to  be  read  to  ;  a 
supercilious  woman  in  a  too  evidently  silk- 
lined  gown  swishes  with  emphasis  to  a 
seat  in  the  front  row  only  to  be  told  it  is 
reserved  for  the  blind,  and  rustles  indig- 
nantly out ;  those  to  whom  the  place  be- 
longs take  their  seats — surely  not  even  the 
departed  lady  would  grudge  them  that  dis- 
tinction. A  sweet-faced  girl  begins  to 
read.  She  may  be  the  daughter  of  a  clerk 
or  a  Cabinet  ofiicer,  here,  no  one  cares  to 
know.  She  reads  well,  sympathetically; 
it  is  poetry  she  has  chosen,  she  is  evidently 
young  and  impressionable,  and  the  eager, 
sightless  faces  in  front  of  her  make  too 
strong  an  appeal,  something  rises  in  her 
throat  and  she  nearly  chokes  ;  but  she  goes 
bravely  on.     It  is  curious  to  see  how  the 


pitifully  set  faces  break  into  emotion  over 
an  especially  vivid  picture.  They  love 
anything  that  makes  them  "see." 

Perhaps  the  most  gracious  influence 
which  has  radiated  from  the  pavilion  is 
the  spirit  which  refuses  to  see  any  barrier 
to  social  intercourse  in  the  privation  which 
usually  makes  of  the  afflicted  a  class  ipart. 
Who  knows  whether  the  frank  recognition 
of  a  common  feminine  weakness  does  not 
have  a  more  tonic  influence  than  a  great 
philanthropy  ?  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  an  eager  group  of  blind  women  pass- 
ing their  hands  over  the  new  gown  of  one 
of  their  friends  while  the  intricacies  of  its 
construction  are  being  made  clear  to  them. 
A  real  "party,"  with  all  the  pretty  excite- 
ment of  best  dresses  and  company  formal- 
ity and  delicious  refreshments  given  to 
them  by  a  kindly  woman  who  has  made  an 
international  reputation  with  her  sculp- 
ture ;  a  tea,  given  for  them  by  an  accom- 
plished W'ashington  hostess,  to  which  her 
friends  were  bidden  with  express  com- 
mands to  wear  their  prettiest  gowns ;  one 
hardly  knows  whether  the  happiness  these 
things  have  brought  is  beautiful  or  tragic. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  in  the  minds 
of  the  pavilion's  devotees. 

One  day  last  spring  must  stand  out  in 
their  memories  with  an  appeal  even  more 
insistent  than  these,  it  is  a  type, -a  sym- 
bol, of  the  work  which  we  believe  is  yet 
only  in  its  beginning.  They  had  been 
invited  to  a  "May  Day,  "an  "Apple  Blossom 
Day,"  at  the  country  home  of  a  Washing- 
ton artist.  The  scent  of  the  blossoms  was 
abroad  in  the  air  ;  the  sun  lay  brilliant  and 
vital  over  all.  They  sat  out  on  the  lawn, 
each  with  a  blossoming  spray  in  his  hand. 
The  silver  reach  of  the  river  and  the  city 
beyond,  its  fairness  accentuated  by  the  up- 
lift of  the  monument,  lay  below  them. 
The  artist  had  been  talking  to  them  of  his 
art,  making  them  understand  color  and 
perspective,  which  they  could  never  know, 
by  relating  them  to  gradations  of  sound, 
which  they  do  know  as  the  seeing  never 
can.     Then  he  looked  bevond  them  to  the 


evanescent  glories  of  the  sunset  and  the! 
unreal  vision  of  the  home  they  thought 
they  knew.  He  is  one  of  the  few  that  can 
tell  of  the  things  they  see.  So  he  opened] 
to  them  the  land  that  stretched  before' 
his  gaze,  and  as  they  turned  their  sightless' 
eyes  away  from  the  fragrance  and  fresh- 
ness around  them  to  the  mirage  beyond 
them,  out  of  his  own  vast  sympathy  he 
ihftdmade  them  see.    ^__^.  —  "' 
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TO     AID     DESTITUTE     BLI^JX.,mm 

Sembrloh,  Edonard  de  Reszke  «nd  Adam-! 
owskl  to  Give  TUelr  Services' at  Concert,  i 

Mme.  Sembrich  and  Edouard  de  Reszke 
have  volunteered  to  sing  at  a  concert  which 
is  to  be  given  in  aid  of  the*  Home  foi»  Des-  _ 
titute  Blind  at  lOtth  street  4nd  Amsterdam 
avenue  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  <5i  Friday 
afternoon,  Jan.  16.  Mr.  Adamowski,  the 
violinist,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Adam- 
owski Quartet  of  Boston,  has  also  volun- 
teered his  services 

Among  the  patronesses  are  Mrs.  Astor,  | 
Mrs.  C.  S,  Abercombie,  Mrs  J.  E.  Alex- 
andre, Mrs.  Charles  S.  Berryman,  Mrs. 
Edward  Delafleld,  Mrs.  Herman  Leroy 
Emmet,  Mrs.  George  G.  Haven,  Mrs.  Grand 
d'Hauteville,  Mrs.  T.  J.  De  Peyster,  Mrs. 
Hoffman  Miller,  Miss  Eobb,  Mrs.  Victor 
Sorchau,  Mrs.  Edgerton  L.  Winthrop,  Mrs. 
S.  Barton  French  and  Mrs.  F.  de  E.  Wiss- 
mann. 

Boxes  for  the  concert  are  on  sale  at  Mrs. 
Herman  Leroy  Emmet's,    102  East  Thirty- 
sixth  street,  and  a  few  resei-ved  seats  at 
Steiuway's  Windsor  Arcade.     Tickets  can . 
be  obtained  from  Mrs.  S.  Barton  French,  i 
15  "West  Fifty-first  street;  Mrs.  F.  de  R/ 
Wissmann,    707    Fifth    avenue,   and    Mis^ 
Dehon,  310  Fifth  avenue.  \ 

K6    rRANKUN  ST.,  BO^ON. 
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nAlHER    DIE    THAN    BE    BLINlf. 


KUls 


Blind  Miller  of  Meriden 

Will  Weigh  No  More  Grist 

• 

Elisha  F.  Dickeiman,  Who  Survived  the  New  Year  by  One 

Day,  Was  Active  to  the  Last  Despite 

His  Affliction. 


Elisha  F.  Dickerman.  the  blind  mijler  of 
Meridon,  Conn.,  is  dead,  surviving  the  be- 
ginning of  the,  new  year  by  one  day.  He  was 
seventy-one  years  old,  and  despite  his  afflic- 
tion   was  an  active,  busy  reaa  to  the  last. 

Dlckerman's  lite  was  one  ot  struggles  and 
misfortunes,  but  was  successful.  He  came 
from  an  old  New  England  family,  which 
traced  itself  directly  back  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Dickerman  rec-jived  a  Kood  school 
education,  and  took  pv.?ry  opportunity  to 
learn  the  milling  trade.  When  he  left  school 
lie  became  a  grist  miller,  and.  advancing 
rapidly,  'ook  charge  of  mills  in  several  parts 
of  New  England  at  various  times. 

Blindness  came  to  him  ten  years  ago!  A 
chip  from  a  millstone  struck  him  in  the  eye 
while  he  was  superintending  some  grinding. 

The   mill   In  which   Dickerman   was  inter- 


ested during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
purchased  five  years  previous  to  the  loss  of 
his  sight.  After  his  misfortune  he  contin- 
ued to  run  the  mill,  aided  only  by  occasional 
assistants.  .  , 

He  knew  his  customers  by  their  voices  and 
weighed  grist  by  placing  sticks  of  dUEerent 
lengths  on  the  scale  bar  and  shoving  the 
weight  against  them.  It  is  said  he  never 
made   a   mistake. 

■  Dickerman's  wife  died  some  years  ago.  He 
had  one  son,  Walter,  who  went  West  twenty 
years  ago.  The  father  received  lettepsfrom 
iiira  regularly  up  to  a  decade  ago,  since  when 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  him. 

Dickerman  last  summer  came  to  this  city 
to  undergo  an  operation  on  his  eyes  at  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  It  was  unsuccessful. 
Before  surrendering  to  the  anaesthetics 
Dickerman  sent  a  message  to  his  old  house- 
keeper to  take  good  ca,re  of  the  live  stock  if 
he  should  die. 


George  Huston,   a  Bond   Salesman, 

Himself  by  liihallnB  Gas  -    .      - 
George  Huston,  a  bond  salesman,   corn- 
West  FiTv"*"  yesterday  at  hie  home.  422 
limit  ^*''-^^^«'^t>i  street,  by  inhaling  il- 

«o^.  "^^  ''*^^*^  ^"^°°-  smeUedthe 

I  escapmg  gas  and  broke  in  Huston's  room 

thf  ^ed  °n7r  '°™^  '''^'''  "^^^li^g  beside 

left  two  Wf  ^   ^"^  '"''"  ^  ^«  '^°"tl'-    He 
ieJt  two  letters,  one  to  the  landlady  of  the 

house  and  the  other  to   Lawrence  Bal^ 

Dy  whom  he  was  at  one  time  employed 

Hn2""^?M  °?^  ''^^Se  of  the  letters. 
tW^        *°'^  *^^  landlady  on  JYiday  night 

tS     ThTd'^^*  ^'^'.^^^'^  '^"^^  ^-  -»e 
tw  V-  ?°'"^°''s.  he  said,  had  told  him 

that  his  optic  nerves  were  failmg  and  thS 
he  would  soon  become  blind-..,         .,         ^ 

HAS   A   LOGGER  TENANCY.  ; 

Chaplain  Couden,  the  blind  minister  who  ,' 
prays  for  the  members  of  the  houStv  af  I 
representatives,  is  a  candidate  for  the! 
chaplaincy  of  the  senate,  left  vacant  by  I 
the  resignation   of  Chaplain   Milburn,   who 

I  is  also  blind. 

I  "What  do  you  want  to  go  to  the  senate 
for?"  asked  Representative  Cannon  of  the 
chaplain,  "Why  do  you  want  to  leave  the 
flower  garden  of  the  house  for  the  grave- 
yard of  the' senate?  It's  a  graveyard  over 
there." 

"I  know."  said  the  blind  chaplain,  "but 
a  fellow  stays  longer  In  a  graveyard  than 
in  a  flower  garden."— Milwaukee  Evening 
Wisconsin. 


BLlN 


I 


As  strange  a  pair  o£  men  as  ever 
"hooked  up"  together  to  do  a  piece  of 
criminal  work,  one  of  them  blind,  hut 
lull  of  plans  for  self-enrichment;  the 
other  hig,  Stropg  arid  bright-eyed,  but 
devoid  of  any  criminal  initiative,  ^were 
brought  to  police  headquarters  by  Pa- 
trolman Curtis  of  sta.  5  and  "mugged" 
by  Chief  Watts' s  men  for  the  rogues' 
gallery. 

The  police  say  that  the  case  is  almost 
unique  in  police  annals  and  that  they 
do  not  remember  of  a  parallel  instance 
In   Boston. 

The  blind  man,  C.  L.  Shepard,  of  86 
Emerald  St.,  S.  End,  has  been  a  well- 
known  character  in  the  S.  End  for  some 
years.  He  lost  his  sight  by  an  accident 
some  years  ago  and  since  then  has 
Beemed  to  worry  along  without  any  vis- 
ible means  of  employment. 

The  other  man,  Nathaniel  Reed,  42,  no 
home,  is  well-known  to  the  police  of 
several  cities  throughout  the  country. 
(He  came  into  the  ken  of  the  S.  End 
police  a  few  days  ago  and  they  kept 
a  close  watch  on  -him  since. 

When  the  larceny  of  a  large  amount 
of  lead  and  brass  pipe  and  brass  fau- 
cets was  reported  from  30  Emerald  st. 
a  few  days  ago,  they  made  inquii-ies  in 
the  house  about  recent  visitors.  Nobody 
of  a  suspicious  character,  it  was  said, 
had  been  seen  there,  although  twice 
strangers  had  been  seen  coming  from 
the  place. 

"It  can't  be  those  two,  though,"  one 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house  said,  "for 
one  of  them  was  blind  and  couldn't  fmd 
his  way  down  stairs  without  the  aid  of 
the  other  fellow. 
ONE   HAD   A   BUNDLE. 

"One  of  them,  the  leader-,  we  think, 
did  have  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  and 
the  bundle  seemed  heavy,  but  it  isi\'t 
probable  that  the  blind  man  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  him,  except  to  hire 
him  as  a  guide."  ' 

The  police  had  their  own  opinion  as 
to  that,  and  Curtis  went  to  work  on 
the  case.  After  visiting  a  number  of 
pawn  shops  and  second-hand  stores  in 
Divs.  4  and  5,  he  came  across  the  stolen 
goods  in  a  Pleasant  st.  pawn  shop. 

Asking  who  had  left  the  goods  there, 
he  learned  that  a  blind  man  had  been 
there  the  day  before  with  another  fel- 
low, who  seemed  to  be  a  guide  for  the 
blind  man.  The  latter  did  all  the  bick- 
ering, however,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
brighter  of  the  two. 

By  means  of  the  clues  he  picked  up 
In  the  pawnshop,  Curtis  determined  that 
Keed  and  Shepard  were  the  two  men  he 
wanted.  He  searched  for  them  all  last 
night,  but  could  not  run  them  down. 

Early  this  morning  he  took  up  the 
search  again  and  found  them  together 
on  Emerald  st.  He  look  them  to  sta.  5. 
the  blind  man  protesting  volubly  that  he' 
knew  nothing  about  the  affair  and  that  it' 
was  a  shame  to  subject  the  blind  to  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment 

CONFESSED  TO  POLICE. 

From   sta.   5  Curtis  took  the   pair  to 


# 


police  headquarters,  where  they  con- 
fessed. .Shepard  had  furnished  the 
brains  for  the  firm,  and  some  of  the 
brains  putting  up  the  lead  pipe  in  the 
Emerald  st.  house  and  wrenching  off  the 
faucets. 

Then  Reed  collected  the  booty,  tied  it 
in  a  bundle  and  went  off  with  it  and  his 
partner. 

The  police  are  looking  up  Reed's  rec- 
oi-d,  and  think  they  will  find  that  he  is,  an 
itinerant  thief,  one  of  the  class  who  are 
responsible  for  many  safe  robberies  In 
suburban  towns. 

Enquiry  will  also  be  made  to  see  if  he 
can  be  identified  as  one  of  the  men  who 
were  s^en  in  Roslindale  a  short  time  be- 
fore theN3a.Je  in  the  post  office  thgg^waiS 
broken  into."^  '    "■iwaimmiK"" ■'" 


^'.iCl/ttfc? 
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im^i^±iM: 


DLiKLMvyiN  uuKtD  BY  DREAMS 


Texican  War  Veteran's  Sight  Re- 
stored at  the  Age  of  75 — Was  Un- 
able to  See  for  Six  Years. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Calif,  Jan  3— Robert 
J.  Howard,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
war,  is  now  living  at  the  soldiers'  home 
at  Santa  Monica.  He  is  today,  .it  the 
age  of  75  years.  In  a  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  tells  the  following  remark- 
able story  of  how  he  was  cured  of 
blindness: 

He  had  been  out  hunting  with  a 
friend,  and  through  a  mistake,  sent  a 
shot  through  the  clothing  of  his  com- 
panion. The  latter,  unfortunately,  had 
the  same  thing:  happen  to  liim  twice  be- 
fore, and  became  quite  angry.  Che  dis- 
pute led  to  a  heated  altercation,  and  the 
weather  being  miserably  cold,  with  a 
blus^tering  wmd.  they  did  not  reach  the 
camp  until  a  late  hour. 

The  next  day  Howard's  left   eye  be- 


tte"^L^SS?e^i^f  i%  "ot'^^itHl^.^aSg 

condUion  oralmost  ?ot«?"h?'=^^   "'^^'   * 
sued  for  si.x  yeSre    wh^n  6l'"'i"ess  en- 

f£Fli^i^^-rz  ^?hj?-- 


il  t^e1-ed    ■Howa°"d^  sSvs'hi^t  '^""^  ^""^  «"" 

re^S'^^ai^^2S,^^;^.l?2^-ation 
week  he  who  had  nSt  rid  I  ncwsnanet: 
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FOR  BOSTON'S  SIGHTLESS. 

What  Has  Been    Done  and   What   May 

Be  Done  in  Their  Behalf  by 

Those   Interested. 


And  His  Partner  Confess  to    :2 
the  Police. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  readers  of  your  interesting'  Illus- 
trated article  on  the  reading  room  for 
the~bTind  In  the  nation's  library,  in  yes- 
terday's paper,  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  committee  on  ethics  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  have  tried  to  give  a  similar  bene- 
faction to  the  blind  of  Boston. 

Two  years  ago  this  committee  began  a. 
series  of  weekly  readings  to  such  of  the 
sightless  as  would  meet  at  264  Boylston 
street  on  Tuesday  evenings. 

Learning  that  In  Boston  alone  there 
are  400  blind,  and  in  the  suburban  towns 
and  cities  as  many  more,  they  supposed 
that  they  would  soon  have  a  large  audi- 
ence. Falling  in  this,  they  asked  the 
cause  of  tho.se  who  came,  and  learned 
that  the  blind  shrink  from  anything 
which  has  even  the  appearance  of  char- 
ity, and  that  If  these  readings  could  bo 
held  in  a  schoolhouse  or  library,  where 
they  would  be  classed  as  educational 
work  for  the  sightless  citizens,  they 
might  be  largely  attended. 

Last  January  this  committee  heard  or 
the  beautiful  work  done  in  the  Cong.es- 
slonal  Library,  and  one  of  their  mem- 
bers went  to  Washington,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  what  she  saw  of  this  noble 
btnefactlon,  and  *ill  more  with  what 
Miss  Glffln  and  others  told  her  of  tpe 
pleasure  given  to  the  recipients. 

The  committee  on  ethics  resolved  to 
do  for  the  800  blind  of  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity such  a  work  as  that  done  m  Wash- 
ington, and  went  at  once  to  our  hnj 
Public  Library  to  ask  for  a  room.  They 
were  distressed  to  learn  that  none  could 
be  had.  They  then  asked  for  a  table 
and  the  privilege  of  placing  some  of  the 
embossed  books,  of  which  the  library 
has  a  few  hundred,  on  shelves  near  the 
table,  where  the  readers  could  select  by 
touch  and  not  be  dependent  on  the  card 
catalogues,  as  formerly.  This  was  grant- 
ed, and  the  books  arranged  near  the 
table 

Finding,  from  the  readings,  that  the 
sightless  care,  as  much  as  the  seeing. 
for  current  events  and  magazines,  the 
committee  subscribed  for  four  periodi- 
cals and  then  tried  to  And  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  800  and  send  to 
each  an  announcement  that  they  had  a 
specisfl  table  and  books  awaiting  them 
m  the  Boston  Public  Library.  1 

Going  to  the  State  House  for  these  ad-  1 
dresses,  they  found  that  no  record  is 
kept  of  these  citizens,  and  they  had  to 
stop  with  the  names  of  the  30  or  40 
whom  they  knew,  and  the  request  to  the 
four  state  teachers  to  tell  their  pupils 
of  the  opportunity.  They  were  very 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  table 
is  on  the  ground  floor  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess It  is  on  the  upper  floor,  back  or 
the  special  libraries,  and  the  committee 
is  not  permitted  to  read  to  such  of  the 
blind  as  cannot  re^d  by  touch,  as  they 
might  disturb  students  at  other  tables  m 
this  remote  corHdor.  .    ,     v  „ 

The  committee  were  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing the  table  ready  before  the  vlsfl  of 
the  delegates  to  the  library  conference 
last  June.  It  brought  much  favor^le 
comment  to  the  credit  of  our  library.  4nd 
served  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  visitors,  many  of  whom  said 
they  would  try  to  inaugurate  such  a 
work  In  their  own  libraries. 

Thanks,  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Blihu 
B  Hayes  of  Lynn,  that  city  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  in  our  "ate  to 
open  a  reading  room  for  the  blind.  ^Vhy 
should  not  Boston  be  the  ^^^^^^^^-^^ 

Boston,  Jan.  5, 1903. 
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BOSTON   EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 


WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY 
The .  French 

Academy  s  Awards  i 


i 


1903 


The   Prize   of   Virtue   Perhaps   the   Most 
Important 


Tt 


BY   MANUEL,  DE   MOREIRA,    PH.D. 

iHE  illustrious  French  Academy,  which, 
as      all     know,     Is      an      organization 
of      forts'     so-called      Immortals      for 
the    purpose    of    preserving-    the    lan- 
guage    in     its     puritj'     and     vigor,      held 
Its     annual     public     meeting    last    month. 
Of  all  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  this  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting  and   the  most 
noted  because  it  is  on  that  occasion  that  the 
aiwards   of  merit  and  the  open   recognition 
of  literary  excellence  are  announced  to  the 
countrj'.     As  any  one  living  in  France  can 
be  a  candidate  for  these  honors,  that  meet- 
ing concerns  the  litterateurs  of  all  civilized 
nations. 

The  prize  for  eloquence,  which  is  gener- 
ally given  to  a  member  of  the  Academy 
j  and  which  is  always  a  subject  of  keen  con- 
test on  the  part  of  rising  orators,  was  this 
year,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  avvfarded 
to  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  this  illus- 
trious body;  namely,  Theophile  Gautier. 
Gautler  is  familiar  to  all  educated  Ameri- 
cans, for  his  "Journey  in  Spain,"  written  in 
classic  Frejieh  and  in  an  extremely  vivid 
style,  which  has  been  selected  as,  a  text- 
book In  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  His 
".History  of  Romanticism"  is  also  v.'cll 
known  here,  and  has  frequently,  been  an- 
alyzed in  universit.v  courses. 
^  The  Janin  prize,  for  wh^ch  there  was  a 
I&ng  list  of  competitors,  fell  at  the  verdict 
of  the  judges  to  M.  Lamarre.  The  work 
crowned  was  a  thoughtful  and  exhaustive 
history  of  lyatin  literature  from  the  begin- 
ning of  iwriling  in  that  language  up  to  the 
time  when  that  generous  patron  of  letters, 
Augustus,  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Ca?sars. 

The  Salntour  prize,  usually  reserved  for 
philological  investigations,"  was  bestowed 
upon  M.  Marty-Lavaux,  who  has  devoted 
almost  his  entire  life  to  original  researches 
into  Gallic  philology, .  especially  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

An  author  upon  whom  the  Immortals 
lavished  considerable  attention  was  .M. 
Maeterlinck.  The  works  of  this  writer  have 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Hterary  France,  i 
and  they  are  read,  studied,  anaii^zed,  dis- 
cussed in  the  salons  of  the  rich  and  in' 
the  circles  of  the  educated.  '  His  last  book, 
is  a  remarkable  contribution  to  aplography. 
It  Is  remarkable,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
lucid  language  and  of  the  general  biological 
information  contained  therein,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  personal ,  studies  made  by 
Maeterlinck  upon  bee  lite.  For  In  the  very 
heart  of  Parts,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
throngs  of  human  beings,  Maeterlinck  had 
a  little  kingdom  of  bees,  the  doings  of  which 
were  subjects  of  almost  hourly  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  grea.t  philosopher.  Lean- 
ing over  this  little  world  as  it  comes  andl 
goes.  Maeterlinck  follows  with  loving  care 
these  devoted  nurees  who  take  care  of  the 
larvas  and  of  the  chrysalis,  these  ladies  of 
honor  who  attend  to  their  queen's  fwishes, 
these  clever  architects,  these  untiring  ma-, 
sons  who  build  marvellous  comb  houses, 
these  treasure-seekers  who  steal  in  the 
country  the  essence  from  tlie  flowers,  thosei 
tidy  swcepei-s  who  keep  clean  thfe  streets 
and  squares  of  this  strange  city,  tjiese  un- j 
dertakers  who  take  far  away  thte  dead! 
lK)dies  C'f  their  citizens,  this  body  guard  of 
amazons  who  watch  day  and  night  over  the 
security  of  the  place,  .s'topping  tine  comers 
and  goers,  scaring  away  the  marauders  and 
fighting  the  enemy. 

Not  only  does  Maeterlinck  see  these  active 
being.s,  but  he  enters  in  their  conversations 
and  discussions.  As  is  evident,  this  wonder- 
ful production  is  not  merely  the  work  of  a 
naturalist  but  also  that  of  a  poet  who  ,1s  j 
still  keeping  in  touch  with  nature  by  sym- ' 
pathy  and  by  experience. 


It  would  be  impossible  in  so  short  space 
to  mention  the  different  prizes  far  works 
on  travel  and  history.  Still  although  many 
authors  were  crowned  for  their  efforts,  in 
these  two  branches  I  must  mention  one,  the 
best  I  am  assured;  I  refer  to  the  precisa 
arid  instructive  history  of  the  Isthmus  and 
Canal  of  Suez.  It  gives  interesting  details 
of  the  conception  and  execution  of  this 
great  enterprise  and  of  those  v/ho  started 
it.  It  is  an  excellent  biography  of  Ferdi- 
nand de  I,esseps,  the  great  Frenchman 
whose  gigantic  project  went  to  nought, 
thanks  to  the  viUany  of  those  who  had  tha 
handling  of  the  tremendous  sums  needed  for 
this  incomparable  feat  of  engineering. 

After  having  given  their  due  to  authors  in 
the  various  branches  of  literature  the  meet- 
ing proceed  to  award  the  Prize  of  Virtue. 

France  alone,  of  all  countries,  has  this  re- 
markable gift,  which  Is  a  national  recogni- 
tion of  deeds  of  sterling  vii-tue  and  of  un- 
selfish generosity.  The  prize  amounts  to 
,$3O0  in  cash;  but  far  above  mere  money 
value  is  the  value  of  this  general  appreci- 
ation as  given  in  the  name  of  the  country 
by    the    Immortals. 

This  year  the  prize  of  virtue  was 
given  to  a  Miss  Schneider.  Blind,  with- 
out any  resources.  she  started  an 
asylum  for  children  afflicted  with  the 
calamity  which  clouded  her  life.  At 
flrst  she  gathered  around  her  for  in- 
struction ten  poor  little  blind  children; 
her  school  novif  numbers  seventy-seven 
pupils.  Moreover.  Miss  Schneider  tries  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  elements  of  knowl- 
edge, to  teacli  them-  a  trade  which  will 
enable  thenii  to  earn  their  way  and  to  be- 
come prosperous  members  of  the  society; 
while  .  today  her  care  gives  them  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  blindness  has 
not  made  them  useless  either  to  them- 
selves or  to  others. 

I-Iow  Miss  Schneider  succeeds  In  board- 
ing and  clothing  all  these  little  children  is 
the  secret,  or,  to  say  better,  the  miracle  of 
charity.  The  fact  is  that  the  door  of  her 
asylum  is  always  wide  open  and  that  she 
never  hears  of  a  poor  blind  child  without 
sending  tor  him  to  come  to  swell  the  num- 
ber of  those  she  is  helping  in  their  misery. 
What  a  blessing  an  institution  like'  the 
French  Academy  is  to  a  jiation!  It  pro- 
motes not  only  hlglier  thought  in  letters 
but  loftier  deeds  In 'life.  Its  influence  is 
needed  in  every  country.  It  is  a' great  in- 
centive to  writers  to-  keep  their  style  pure 
and  to  guard  themselves  against  any  de- 
basement of  the  literary  currency  of  the 
realm;  it  Is  also  a  wonderful  spur  to  all 
forms  of  generous  Eelf-sacrifice  In  the  up- 
lifting of  the  race  and  in  the  blessing  of  the  '' 
burdens  of  life.  | 

BAIIiT   CHKOKTCIiE, 
JANUABT   1,    1903. 


Tea    for    the    Blind, 

About  600  blind  adult  guests,  acconr.^anieij'  by 
their  guides,  sat  down  to  tea  yesterday  at  the 
Clielsca  Town  Hall  iathreeseparate  contiDgent-s . 
Afterwards  in  high  good  humour  they  parsed 
with  wonderful  dexterity  into  the  central  hall, 
there  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  "  Serenaders  "  masked 
singers,  ot  the  recitations  by  Miss  Vane  Feather- 
stone,  and  of  the  wliistling  solos  by  Mr.  Charles 
Capper.  Yet  more  iuteresting  was  the  exhibitioa 
of  skill  shown  by  Mr.  Dickhaus,  one  of  the  blind 
guests,  who  entertained  his  comrades  with  tija' 
gramaphone  he  had  learut  to  manipulate.  The 
happiest  characteristic  of  the  party  -nas  that  so 
few  exhibited  any  trace  of  that  melaacholy  which 
so  frequently  accompanies  blindness.  As  the 
blind  guests — drawn  from  tho  most  destitute 
in  all  parts  of  London — left  the  hall  thoy  were 
each  presented  with  Is.  and  a  present  o£  sweets 
and  crackers. 


IHE  ENaUIRER. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1    January    1203 

COLOR  OF  THOUGHT. 

Blind    Man   Ssstoied   To    Sight    CoXjid 
Give  Name  of  Any  Shade. 

[New  Orleans  Times-Democrat.  1 
"Speaking  of  the  new  theory  relating  to' 
the  color  of  thought,  and  the  various  moods 
and   phases  of  the  human   brain,"   said  an 
observant   man,    "reminds   me   of   a   rather 
striking  confirmation  of  the  theory  which  I 
came  across  a  few  years  ago  while  watching 
the    proceedings   of   a   meeting   of   medical 
men.    It  was  the  report  of  a  rather  remark- 
able case   of  blindness,   and   with   the   ulti- 
mate cure  of  the  man.     The  man  had  been 
born  blind.    He  was  suffering  with  cataract. 
At   the   time   he   fell   into    the   hands   of  a 
specialist  he  was  about  45  years  old  and  had 
never  seen  anything,  although  he  had  mar- 
ried,   raised    a    family   ot   children,    bought 
himself  a  farm  and  was  getting  along  well 
in  the   world.     But  he    could    not   see   any 
thing,  and  that  was  the  thing  that  worried 
him  more  than  any  other  thing  in  the  world. 
He  Anally  consented  to  an  operation.     His 
eyes  were  operated  upon,   and  he  suddenly 
found  himself  in  full  possession  of  the  sense 
of  sight.     This  brief  statement  of   facts  is 
necessary   in    order    to   explain  ihe   point   I 
have  in  mind.  -B'hiie  blind  the  subject  of  th« 
case   reported  was   able   to   distinguish   the 
more    pronounced    colors    by    the    sense   o£ 
touch,  so  highly  was  the  factilty  developed. 
Take   red,   for   instance,   and   he   could   tell 
you    almost   instantly    by    feeling   that   the 
;olor  of  the  th'ing  he  touched  was  red.  After 
le  was  op(*ated  upon  the  specialist  made  a 
number    of    very    interesting    experiments 
with    him    for    the   purpose   ot    testing   his 
sight,  and  to  determine  just  how  accurate 
his  impressions  were,  impressicns  which  he 
had  received  by  appealing  to  the  sense  of 
touch.     One  of  the  more  interesting  experi- 
ments was  made  with  the   color  red.     Th« 
specialist  used  a  piece  of  red  cloth  for  the 
purpose.    Holding  it  out  some  distance  from 
his  subject,  he  asked  him  to  state  what  was 
the  color  of  the  cloth.    Of  course,  the  man's 
nrst   impulse  was  to  reach  for  it.   but  the 
specialist    would    not    let   him    have   it.       i 
want  you  to  tell  roe  what  color  it   s  w'.^hou' 
touching  it,'  said  the  specialist.      I  think  it 
s"ed,-  fhe  subject  said,  after  sUsht  h^ita- 
tion      'Are  vou  certain  it  is  red?'  asked  the 
specialist.'      -Tes,    1   believe   I   am   ce'-tam 
was  the  answer,  and  then   he  was  allowed 
to  touch  it  in  order  to  confirm  the  Impres 
5lon      Now,  here  is  a  case  which  seenis  to 
ne  to  support  the   theory   that   thought  is 
■olored.    Row  else  can  you  account  for  the 
nan's   ability   to   distinguish   the   color  red 
vtoich  he  beheld  for  the  flrst  time  so  far  as 
is  sense  of  sight  was  concerned,  unless  tns 
olor  red,  or  something  closely  .alUed  to  it 
xisted  in  his-l>rain  at  the  time?     He  had 
eard  the   word    'red,'   and   had   associated  , 
,e  sound  with  a  certain  brain  >nipre«sion, 
rtd  was  it  not  this  very  impression  which 
iused  him  to  understand  the  cloth  before 
ZlJreA  when  his  eyes  beheld  the  color 
Tthe  flrst  time?    I  think  so.  and  whether 
he  theory  ttiat  thought  is  colored  ^i"  !\^'^ 
«  of  any   practical  benefit  to  '"ank  nd  or 
lot,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  and 
n  fact  an  established  theory." 
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1      EDUCATION  OF  BLIND. 

ANMAL,   HEPORT   OV    STAl  1^    IKC.ItU 
TO    UOVER.\OI{. 


Worii  at  Ivinderfiiirieii  isiul  Iiulux- 
trial  Institute  Dcsfrilieil— Finan- 
cial Condition   o£  tlie   Institution. 


,  In  a  prefix  to  the  annual  report  of 
Ihe  state  board  of  education  for  the 
blind,  just  presented  to  Governor  Mc- 
uean,  a  tribute  is  paid  to  the  late  ex- 
Chief  Justice  Andrews,  the  judicial 
nember  of  the  board. 
I  The  report  covers  the  period  o£  the 
ear  ended  September  30.  Mrs.  Emily 
/■ells  Foster,  the  secretary  of  the 
nard,  says  that  the  work  of  the  board 
as  been  pursued  with  a  love  for  the 
iuse  and  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility 
>  the  state.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
card  to  study  the  care  of  the  eyes  and 
opies  of  the  law  requiring  a  report  of 
tithalmia  or  inflamed  eyes  .to  the 
ioards  of  health  have  been  sent  to 
airses  and  physicians.  It  has  been 
he  policy  of  the  board  to  place  chil- 
:ren  with  eye  troubles  under  the  care 
f  oculists  as  far  as  possible,  to  instruct 
larents  as  to  proper  treatment  and  to 
peak  in  public  and  in  private  on  the 
mportant  subject.  About  four-fifths  of 
he  blind  children  lose  their  sight  from 
iphthalmia  neonatorum,  or  opthalmia 
if  the  new-born.  The  trouble  develops 
n  a  few  days  after  birth  and  may  be 
irrested  in  many  cases  by  immediate 
ittention.  The  battle  against  the  dis- 
ease should  be  fought  within  forty- 
jight  hours  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Jiseaee. 

Mrs.  Foster  tells  of  a  convention  of 
instructors  of  the  blind  at  Raleigh. 
N.  C,  last  July  which  she  attended,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  schools 
tor  the  blind  should  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
state.  She  is  convinced  that  an  under- 
standing of  the  state  organization  for 
the  blind  must  commend  it  for  Its  wise 
guardianship  of  both  beneficiaries  and 
property,  and  she  presents  an  outline  of 
the  work  in  the  Connecticut  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  tiie  organization  of 
the  state  board  of  education  for  the 
blind,  with  extracts  from  the  laws  un- 
der which  the  work  is  done. 

Seventeen  pupils  have  been  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
Boston  and  the  director  reports  gen- 
:  eral  satisfactory  progress  with  the  rec-  i 
omraendation  that  the  pupils  be  con-  , 
tinued  there.  The  work  for  j-oung  chil- 
dren in  the  nursery  department  has 
been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and 
that  branch  of  the  work  has  been  In- 
dorsed in  Boston  by  the  incorporation 
of  a  nursery  for  blind  babies. 

Mrs.  Foster  says:  "I  know  of  no  state 
in  the  Union  which  aims  to  benefit 
its  blind  (I  would  mention  particular- 
ly the  adult  blind),  as  does  Connecti- 
cut; not  by  charity  or  pensioning 
fwhich  is  condemned  stoutly  by  the 
best  authority  upon  this  subject),  but 
by  teaching  them  trades,  business  prin- 
ciples, encom-aging  self-dependence, 
and,  when  necessary,  giving  them  aid 
when  they  go  out'  from  us  and  even 
providing  employment  when  they  can- 
not secure  work  outside." 

George  Marshall,  superintendent  of 
the  kindergarten  department,  reports 
that  harmonious  relations  exist  between 
the  teachers  and  pupils.  There  have 
been  thirty-six  children  under  the  care 
and  supervision  of  the  instructors  dur- 
ing the  past  yeai-,  thirty  of  whom  were 
state  pupils,  and  there  have  been  six 
in  the  nursery  department,  some  of 
whom  will  soon  be  admitted  as  pupils. 
Two  of  the  pupils  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Perkins  Institution.  The 


[Httlf!  children  are  instructed  In  HaifflF 
I  work,  Sloyd  knitting  and  sewing,  Sloya' 
carpentry,  basketry  and  raffia.  Phynital 
training  has  done  much  for  the  health 
of  the  children.  In  the  musical  depari- 
ment,  twenty-one  are  studying  the 
piano,  seven  the  violin,  three  the  clario- 
net and  five  are  receiving  instruction  on 
biasE  instruments.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren are  being  instructed  in  Kinging,: 
Jlr.  Marshall  expresses  the  hope  thar. 
a  school  building  will  soon  be  erected, 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  institUr 
tion. 

Charles  H.  Jones,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  indu.strial  department,  re- 
ports in  detail  of  the  work  at  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  on  Wethersfield 
avenue,  for  two  years.  During  that 
time  there  have  been  forty-three  differ- 
ent blind  people  at  the  institution, 
Itwenty-three  males  and  twenty  females. 
Eight  of  the  thirty-one  state  pupils 
jliave  completed  their  term  at  tlie  in- 
stitute and  witli  one  exception  are  now 
caring-  for  themselves,  six  of  them  fol- 
lowing successfully  the  trades  learned 
at  the  institute.  One  of  the  state  pupils 
died,  one  decided  to  resume  peddling, 
two  were  discharged  because  of  intem- 
perance, and  two  left  because  of  dis- 
affection. Each  pupil  is  expected  to 
n-ork  eight  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 
From  October  1,  1901,  to  September  30, 
1902,  170  mattresses  were  made  or  made 
)ver,  1,275  dozen  of  brooms  were  made, 
r50  chairs  reseated  or  I'ebacked  and  a 
large  amount  of  basket,  raffia,  bead  and 
fancy  work  done.  The  business  in  the 
printing  office  has  increased  and  iu- 
otruction  has  been  given  m  various 
branches  of  elementary  education. 
The  state  of  Connecticut  loads  for  prac- 
tical and  advanced  legislation  in  behalf ; 
If  sightless  children.  The  buildings  are 
iltogether  inadequate  for  present  re- 
luirements  and  tlie  men  are  obliged  to 
j'ross  the  street  and  lodge  in  a  building 
hired  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Jones  ad- 
k'ocates  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
pn  higher  ground  where  malaria  is  not 
so  prevalent  and  where  sufficient 
ground  could  be  purchased  to  afford 
a  large  garden  where  vegetables  could 
be  grown. 

Tlie  financial  statement  accompany- 
ing tlie  report  shows  that  the  board  re- 
ceived from  the  state  and  expended 
$21,970.14  in  1901,  and  .$22,384.97  in  1902. 
The  industrial  department  received 
last  year  .$1.5,892.77  and  expended  $15.- 
559. 5S,  leaving  $333.19  on  hand.  The 
assets  are  enumerated  as  follows:  Plant 
and  personal  property  at  the  Ivinder- 
garten,  $49,143.97;  plant  and  personal 
property  at  the  industrial  home,  $30,- 
469.20;  cash  on  hand,  $434.39;  bills  and 
accounts  receivable,  $4,809.49:  stock  on 
hand,  $1,700.48;  total,  $86,557.53.  The 
liabilities  are:  Mortgage  indebtedness, 
kindergarten,  $13,700;  mortgage  indebt- 
edness, industrial  home,  $4,850;  inter- 
est due  on  mortgage.  $884.11;  bills  and 
accounts  payable,  $5,696.30;  balance, 
assets    above    liabilities,    $61,427.12. 
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I  Books  for  tlie  Blind. 

!  To  the  Editor  of  the  Advertiser. 
'  I  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  Newark 
Library  intends  opening  a  department 
containing  books  for  the  blind.  Now  that 
they  have  made  a  beginning,  I  hope  so 
many  will  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity that  the  committee  will  feel  more 
than  gratified  and  encouraged  in  the 
effort  they  have  made  to  open  up  this 
field  of  usefulness. 

The  great  difficulty .  of  obtaining  books 
in  raised  type  is  their  costliness,  being 
so  large,  yet  containing  so  little  reading  1 
matter.  Wishing,  some  time  ago,  to  pur- 
chase certain  books  and  also  music,  to 
save  the  time  and  trouble  of  writing 
myself,  I  sent  to  the  publishers  for  a  list 
of  prices,  and  an  ordinary  book,  costing 
ifrom  $1  to  $1.50  in  our  bookstores,  in  the 
raised  type  would  cost  %%,  $10  or  $12.  I 
remember  one  book  of  Crawford's  was 
marked  $14  and  one  of  Dickens's  $12.  Of 
course  at  these  prices  private  ownership 
of  a  book  is  almost  out  of  the  question; 
yet  it  would  not  seem  as  if  even  their 
great  price  should  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  supplying  knowledge  to  those 
otherwise  debarred  from  such  help. 


r-mihlc  Newark  Is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  this  beginning  of  the  work  and  I 
believe  this  branch  of  the  library's  u»c- 
fulncKs  may  be  sirengthcnfd  and  built 
up  according  as  those  who  arc  to  be 
directly  benefited  show  an  Intere.tt  In  It 
Of  course,  these  books  can  be  obtained 
from  the  New  York  Library,  but  I  know 
from  experience  the  Inconvenience  and 
expense  attending  their  delivery.  I  wish 
we  could  devise  some  way  of  printing 
closer.  I  do  not  know  if  it  |a  possible  to 
print  both  sides  until  we  can  find  some 
improved  plan  of  printing,  thus  reducing 
the  price  of  books.  We  hope  that  noble 
generous  hearts  will  continue  their  In- 
terest and  help  tor  such  a  grand  object 
r  want  to  thank  the  committee  tor  what 
they  have  done.  I  have  visited  the  library 
and  looked  over  the  books,  and  hope  to 
receive  much  pleasure  and  profit  there- 
'■'■o™-  SIGNOR  NUTINL 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
JANUARY  3,.  1903. 

Fj;...\i  tiik  Old    Xoirrj   bT.vTK 

The  Kepnrt  of  tlie  Xorth  Ciroliiiii  Inst 
fni  I  he  Deaf  and  DuiiibaiiiJ  the  Blind  If. i 
the  bienniiini  cniicd  Nov.  ;j!i,  l!lii2,  js 
luix'ived.  Su|.t.  Kiy  in  l,j>.  |;a|i|)i(Sl 
mood  rcUtcs  tlie  history  of  ills  work 
for  the  |inst  two  yeiirs,  and  takes  much 
ciicoiuM^eiiicut  froiii  the  conditions  Uml 
attend  it. 

The  rian:c   <it    this    ci.ni|)i>iiiid    ins-iitii- 
tion    is    sunicwhat    iinsk«(tiii<r.        It    is 
na!ly    a     school     for    the     white     blind, 
coiiiliincd     for    aclininistrative      |>iii|><)i:e 
«iili  a  sclioollor    tlic   coloicil    deaf    uiid 
bliud  of  the  State.      Within    very    recent 
.Mills  Nortli  C.4rolJnasc|iaralcd  ilsEchocils 
lor  !ut  white  deaf  aud  the    white    blind, 
n-iiicj\iiig    llie  foiincr  clas.s  to    delightful 
!.ite    mnonir    the    iiu untaii.s,    leavin-"    the 
wliite  l.'itid  in  the    ( Id  bonu-,  and    j..ined 
under  the  same  adniinistrati.  n    a    scb'-.ol 
for    the     C(dortd   deaf    ar.d   blind.      The 
two  Viiginia-s  South    Carolina,  Alabama 
Foiida,  are  the  only  .states  m    the   South 
that  hive  left  these  Echuols  united  in  one 
I  manigemeut ;  and   there   are,    1    bg'ieve 
I  only  four  west  of  the  Mississippi   in    like 
I  case,    Califoruia,      Colorado,      Montana, 
j  Utah,    aud,    yes,    there   is    Washington, 
iwhich  latter    includes    the    fecbl-minded 
also.       Montana   is   also    directing   some 
attention  to  the    latter   class  of   her   un. 
fortunate  children. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  that  Supt.  Ray  call 
special  attention  to  this   class   of   youug 
people,    and  in    the  same   appeal    to     a 
philanthropic  people,  he    pleads    for   the 
ciiaunal    youth    of    his     State.       West 
Virginia  has  provided  well  for  the  youth- 
ful criminals,  but    has   done   nothing   at 
I  yet  for  the  feebleminded,    except   so    far 
j  as  they  may  be  brought   under   the   c m- 
I  ditions   that    secure    adniittacce    to   the 
I  home  fur  incurables. 

]  ilr.  Ray  rcfus  in  glowing  terms  to  the 
meeting  of  ihe  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  in  his  city  and  home  last 
sumunr,  aud  acknowledges  the  co.ii- 
■  plinunt  to  his  state  and  to  himself  in  his 
elevation  for  the  ensuing  two  years  to 
the  piesidcncy  of  the  association. 

He  refers  with  Decomiug  pride  to  tiie 
happy  facility  with  which  his  board 
"Sioilfs"  away  the  troubles  that  attend 
the  effort  to  pay  a  long  account  with  a 
slioit  balance,  an  art  in  which  t!'.-se 
wiirthy  gentlemen  have  many  to    enii.'.;.lf 
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their     example.         I     sIiT^^""' "''t 
greatly  surpnse,!  if  maoy  of  t^^;"-^';.^,^;; 
-.mile"    tn     lide    them   over    the    lou 

of  Mr.    Riiy's    Repoit 


be 
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nliices. 

Tbe  great  lesson 


J:\u.    diu-ction    of     find.n,    mu       u. 
.  beneficiaries  of  his   .eliool    and      bil   ym. 
i^^  ^'r  will,    all    the    regents    and  managers 
^■^^  in  the  c.Mintry  could  read  it.- 
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THE  CONSTITUTION. 
«  January  19E« 

Gj. 

isOYS-    UlL-Jr-A'RTMiUNT. 
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BLIND 


By  Judge  Edward  Clai-ke,  Jr.  \ 

A  prominent  statesman  and  philosopher 
was  once  asked  the  qUiestion  as  to  ■Wjli^ch 
nJ  his  five  senses  he  wcutd  ©re^ep'fo  have 
s^jared.  were  the  sacrifice  of  s'ome  of  tliem 
necessary.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion he  replied:  "Take  all.  btit  leave 
xnft  niy  eyesight." 

His  reply  probably  voices  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  nine-tentiis  of  the 
human  race.  An  object  more  calculated 
to  excite  pity  can  hardlj'  toe  found  than 
a  man  or'  woman  with  sightless  eyes.  A 
casual  tihlnker  does  not  realize  how  much 
the  eyes  are  ihe  lisht  of  the  counteiuince 
until  gazins  into  the  face  of  one  who 
13  totally  blind.  There  is  a  blar&ness  and 
absence  of  life  in  the  expression  of  the 
face  even  though  the  cheeka  be  crim-' 
soned  with  a  ruddy  glow  of  health.  Per- 
petual darkness— how  sad  a  state,  and 
how  generous  should  be  the  sifts  of  those 
who  are  a'ble  to  "behold'  the  beaiity  O'f 
the  world  unto  those  who  continually  sit 
under  the  shadow  of  perpetual  darkness. 
1  never  pass  a  blind  beggar  without  hav- 
fns  the  desire  to  drop  a  small  mite  into 
the  extended  cu^p — though  this  feeling  Is 
not  Itindled  in  my  breast  by  every  class 
of  begig-ars. 

A  trip  through  the  academy  for  the 
blind  at  Macon  is  a  most  interesting  way 
to  spend  a  few  hours  when  in  the  Cen- 
t^ral  City.  And  the  public  whose  funds 
are  being  lused  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  dnBtitutlon  should  know  In  what 
manner  it  is  conducted  and  to  w^hat  ex- 
tent the  TeclDients  of  the  state's  bounty 
are  deseEviner  of  It.  "WTien  one  comes  face 
to  face  'With  sreat  numbers  of  blind  chii- 
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MAIN   BUILDllsti   OP   THE   GEORGIA    ACADiBMY  FOR  THE  BilND. 


T.    W.    CONNER,    'PRINCIPAL,    IN    HIS    PRIVATE    OFFICE 


NEGRO    SCHOOL    BUILDING. 


I  dren  and  Ijeholds  "the  sleht  of  the  sight- 
less eyes,  in  the  faces  of  children  o£ 
night;"   there  l9  a  ready  response  in  the 

'  heart'  and  a  great  desire  to  benefit  them 
as  far  as  possible  and  make  the  burden 
of  life  as  easy  as  imsslble. 

i  There  are  three  main  buildiiuTS  at  the 
academy,   one  for  the  negroes,   whitih  Is 

I  located  in  the  suburbs  oi  Macon,  and  two  1 
buldlniss    aocommodatlne    the    white    pa-  / 
tients  and.  soholars  located  In  the  resi- 
dence   section    o£    the    city.      When    the 
buMlnsa     were     erected     ther   -were   on 
Macon's  outskirts,  tmt  the  cltjr  has  grad- 
ually crept  Ji»  around   them  until  now 
the    state    prOBerty    Is   one    of    the    most' 
valuable   in   Macon,   located  risht  in   the 
heart  of  one   of  the  finest  residence  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 


THR  BOYS  AND   GIULS  ENJOYING  THE  RECREATION  HOUR. 
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The  eauioment  of  the  two  white  build- 
inss  is  all  that  comfort  and  sanitary  laws 
reciuire  and  the  buildings  are  ornamental  I 
in  design,  as  illustrations  will  show.  The  , 
largest    buildii-iE-.    known    as-    the     mairt 
building,   is   equipped   with   a   triple   neat- 
ing  system.     In  this  way  one   furnace. is 
I  used   one  day  and  another  the   next   and 
so  on,  eiving  each  furnace  a  rest,  which, 
according  to  ,^ll  mechanical  laws,  greatly 
aids  in  the  preservation  and  lengthen  the 
life   of   machinery. 

The  present  principal.  T.  U.  ^"^^f- 
took  chaTse  a  little  over  a  year  a.go. 
He  I.  a  -r^at  believer  in  careful  attention 
?o   the  comfort  of  the  inmates  and  pres- 


ervation  b.v  proper  care  of  all  the  prop- 
erty. ' 

He  says  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
legislative  comtnittee  that  if  he  wanted  a 
steam  laundry  or  a  gymnasium  they 
thought  they  could  get  the  money  appro- 
priated. In  e,tcli  instance  he  has  stated 
that  he  believed  the  erection  of  a  steaiE 

I  laundry  would'  be  a  useless  expense  and 
■would  be  adding  an  increased  fixed  charge 
xipon  the  state,  and  he  was  absolutely 
opposed  to  adding  a  cent  more  fixed  ex- 
pense upon  the  state  than  was  necessary. 
The  washing  is  done  in  the  old  way  by 
negroes,  and,  as  Mr.  Conner  says: 
"While  the  laundry  work  of  the  academy 
is  not  as  stylish  as  we  could  have  it  we 
possessed  a  first-class  steam  laundry, 
still.   I   think   that  for   all  purposes   it  Is 

iguite  sufficient." 


i 


Conperning-  a  gymnasiuniT  Be  said  thai 
so  srrjall  a  per  cent  of  pupils  attend  reg- 
ularly any  college  grymnasium  that  hi 
deemed  the  outlay  much  greater  tha 
the  return  would  be.  He  believes  in  giv- 
lug  them  natural  exercises  which  develo; 
the  whole  body  evenly  and  which  can  bi 
taken  out  of  doors.  This  plan  hai 
worked  admirably,  and  he  believes  the 
best    policy    Is    to    continue    it. 

The  first  work  of  the  school  begins  a(j 
5:30  in  the  morning  and  continues  steady 
ily  until  9  o'clock  at  night.  The  children 
are  taught  all  the  literary  branches  justi 
as  in  any  other  school,  the  method  qfl 
teaching  being-  by  feeling- .  instead  at 
sight.  All  branches  of  music  come  in  for 
their  share  of  attention,  and  the  pupils 
learn  to  be  proficient  on  the  piano,  or-i 
gan,  cornet,  violin  -  and  many  other  in-i 
struments.  In  the  department  where  thej 
trades  are  taught  the  scholars  attain  a, 
remarkable  eflSoiency  in  such  work  asi 
the  making  of  brooms,  etc. 

The  children  are  fed  on  the  very  plai%| 
est  fare.    A  .sample  dinner  includes  soup-,'! 
bread,    roast    beef,    potatoes,    rice,    slr^p. 
To   some   of   us   this   would   seem   a  very 
meager  fare,  but  when  properly  prepared 
it  is  proven  to  be  a  healthful  diet.     The 
bread  of  the  institution  is  unusually  ex- 
cellent.    The  culinary  department  is  pre- 
sided  over   by   an   estimable   lady.    There 
are  three  denartment  matrons  who  havei 
charge  of  all  the  pupils  in  case  of  sick^ 
ness,    etc.,    and    also    a    general    supei-in- 
tendent   at   all    times.     Mr.    Conner   saya 
it  has  been  his  desire  to  obtain  for  these 
places    such    women    as    would    prove    to 
be  real  sympathetic  and  winsome  foster- 
mothers  to  the  children  of  the  school. 

-A  unique  feature  of  the  school  is  the 
sociable  given  the  pupils  at  regular  iii- 
tervais.     This  is  held  in  the  chapel  after 

all  the  cliairs  have  first  been  removed.! 
save  a  row  around  the  outer  edge.  At 
this  time  a  regular  programme  is  given, 
starting  with  an  introductory  spe,ech  by, 
one  of  the  blind  boys,  who  also  in  turn! 
introduces  each  performer  for  the  even- 
ing. There  are  usually  about  a  dozen' 
numbers,  consisting  of  recitations,  mu-' 
sic,  etc.  A  boy  is  seated  by  the  .side  of 
each  girl.  At  the  conclusion  of  each 
number  on  the  programme  the  leader 
announces  that  the  boys  must  move  up 
one  seat,  thus  placing  a  boy  beside  a 
j  new  girl  after  each  number.  In  this  way 
i  the  pupils  are  taught  the  art  of  conver- 
'  sation  and  social  etiquette.  Mr.  Conner 
says  that  the  method  is  condemned  in 
some  schools,  but  that  he  has  found  thati 
it   works   admirably. 

The  negro  department,  located  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  has  an  entirely 
different  set  of  teachers.  The  teachers 
are  all  colored,  and  while  not  as  compe- 
'  tent  as  white  teachers  would  be,  it  wasj 
thouglit  a  better  plan,  out  of  sympathy 
for  the  southern  sentiment,  to  have  the 
pupils  taught  by  competent  negroes. 

The  health  of  the  scliool  has  been  phe- 
nomenal, no  sickness  of  any  serious  na- 
ture having  occurred  in  the  past  year. 
Taken  altogether,  the  condition  of  the 
school  is  excellent.  As  to  economy,  the 
^  attention  of  the  writer  was  called  to  a 
,|  letter  from  a  northern  school  desiring  to 
know  how  it  was  possible  to  keep  the; 
expenses  down  as  low  as  the  average  in' 
the  last  report  showed.  This  is  a  matter 
much  under  discussion  at  the  present' 
time,  and,  it  is  well  to  know  that  Geor-I 
gia's  Academy  for  the  i>nnd  is  run  upon' 
an  ecoii^ioroica.  basis.  _  _         .! 
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■THE  EVENING  "D  IS  PATCH, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Daie. ^  Janu:-ry   1303 


May  Not  Receive  Their  Money  This  Year  Because 
of  Tardiness  in  Reporting  Estimate. 


Through  the  failure  of  the  city  au- 
thorities to  certify  to  the  county  com- 
missioners the  estimate  for  the  relief 
of  indigent  blind  in  this  city  within 
the'  time  limit  fixed  by  law,  it  looks 
as  if  the  indig-ent  blind  of  Columbus 
would  be  deprived,  for  a  time  at  least, 
of  the  money  that  is  allowed  them  un- 
der the  law. 

The  law  provides  that  the  trustees 
of  each  township  shall  make  an  allow- 
ance, v.'ithin  certain  limitations,  for 
the  partial  support  of  indigent  blind. 
Thle  estimate  is  certified  to  the  county 
comi-niss-ioners  and  the  commissioners 
incorporate  it  in  the  tax  levy  against 
the  township.  Montg-omery  township, 
this  county,  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
city  of  Columbus,  and  under  the  law 
the  director  of  public  s.afety,  in  all 
matters  of  public  charity,  takes  the 
clace  of  the   township  trustees.     It  is 


his  duty  to  make  and  report  to  the 
county  commissioners  the  estimate  for 
the  relief  of  the  Indigent  blind  of  the 
city  and  to  dispense  the  money  arising 
form  the  levy  for  that  purpo»tr. 

The  law  requires  that  this  estimate 
must  be  reported  to  the  'county  com- 
missioners by  June  1  of  each  year. 
There  are  in  Columbus  31  persons  on 
the  list  of  those  entitled  to  relief  un- 
der this  law.  and  the  estimate  for  this 
year  was  $2,470.  The  estimate,  how- 
ever, was  not  reported  to  the  com- 
missioners until  long  after  the  time 
limit,  and  the  commissioners  made  up 
the  levy  without  any  provision  for 
the  Indl.gent   blind   of  Columbus. 

Director  Cussins,  of  the  department 
of  accounts,  says  that  the  only  vifay 
out  of  the  difficulty  is  for  the  county 
commissioners  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  out  of  the  counti 
general  fund.  The  city  can  not  pay 
It  out_o|_the  general  ^expense  fund. 


Dale  - 


THE  U^EIVS, 

St.  Paul,  (Minn. 

8   January    igoj) 

A  BLIND  LAWYER. 

"When  you  feel  that  fate  has  handicapped  you  in  life's  race  you  might 
think  of  Maj.  Cram  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

About    fiften    years    ago    Maj.    Cram  was  stricken  totally  blind. 

He  -wae  a  lawyer,  and  a  good  one,  but  he  did  not  give  up  his  practice 
because  of  his  loss  of  eye  sight. 

Since  1882,  excepting  four  years,  -he  has  been  assistant  district  attor- 
ney. He  has  a  state-wide  reputaaon  as  a  vigorous  prosecutor,  and  is  fre- 
quently  consulted   by  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  district. 

The  secret  of  his  success  is  his  wonderful  memory.  He  keeps  posted  on 
the  latest  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  has  the  faculty  of  remembering  any 
section  of  the  statute  when  once  read  to  him.  He  appears  for  the  govern- 
ment in  nearly  all  of  tie  cases  before  the  United  States  commissioner. 
During  a  trial  he  frequently  manifests  his  familiarity  with  previcus  deci- 
sions bearing  on  the  case  by  quoting  them  in  full.  He  is  a,  very  clever  ex- 
aminer of  witnesses.  During  the  last  year  he  has  appeared  for  the  govern- 
ment in  over  thirty  cases. 

Perhaps  the  secret,  unbreathed  prayer  of  every  person  who  has  the  use 
of  his  eyes  is  this  one:  "God  save  me  from  blindness."  No  deprivation  of 
this  present  life  is  comparable  to  this  one. 

Homer  and  Milton  turned  blindness  into  poetry,  but  the  most  of  us 
■would  turn  such  an  affliction  into  despair. 

Brave,   blind   lawyer!  , 
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iWiss  Amelia  Brewer  is  teaohins  id 
w  institution  for  the  blind   In    Hart- 

ord.  Miss  Elizabeth  Brewer  had 
irLT^'^J"    Turkey     when     las. 

eard  from,  having  met  several  hin- 
iranoes  on  the  way. 


A  , blind  .thief  is  the  curiosity  now  in  charge  of  the  Boston' polfcfe'.  "'"'^'npS 
have  recovered  a  lot  of  brass  faucets  pawned  ^^y  the"*thief  'but  he  is  willing 
to   testify   in    sel-f   defen'se   that   he   never  saw'thcm.. 

COLORADO  INDEX.    JANUARY  8,  1903. 

The  doll  which  l^ottie    Sullivan   made   for; 
the  recent  doll  show  of  the   Denver  Women's 
Club  was    purchased  by    the   Commissioners [ 
for  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis   and    will   bej 
.£;iven  a  prominent  place  in  Colorado's  exhibit.  I 
The  silk  and  other  material  for   the   doll    was ' 
furnished    by  Mrs.  Sarah   Piatt  Decker.     The 
sewii.g,  which   was   done   by   Lottie   both   by 
machine  and  hand,  would    be   very   creditable! 
to  a  girl  with  the    senses  normal.     The   chair- i 
man    of   the   commission    feels    confident   the 
doll     will     win    a     medal     at   the   exposition, 
and    has   promised  to  give  it   to  Lottie  when 
the  exposition  is  over. 


I 
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CUIvORADO  INDEX.    JANUARY  8,  1903. 

"Is  there   Another  Sense  Developed?" 

Editor  The  Colorado  Index  :— 

Referring  to  your  editorial  of  Dec.  20th,  I 
would  reply  to  the  above  question— Most  em- 
phatically "No!"  Even  the  blind  do  not 
dereio/jethesenseof  touch,  they  merely  con- 
centrate the  mind  more  cl<isely  on  tha*  one 
point.  Try  the  experiment  with  i^ottie  Sul- 
livan (if  you  have  not  already  learnt  the  facts 
of  the  case)  and  see  it  she  has  not  as  acute  a 
sense  of  smell  as  any  "nigger  dog"  of  the  ante- 
bellum dHys.?  If  so,  she  has  not  developed  it, 
but  simply  concentrated  her  mind  more  close- 
ly on  that  sense  than  normals  do.  A  skillful 
machinist,  or  a  good  maker  of  mathematical 
instruments,  h:3s  as  delicate  a  sense  of  touch 
!::*  any  blind  person,  in  some    special    ways    in 

I  which  he  uses  it. 

You  are  exactly  correct  as   to   there    being 
Ino  psychologic  cause  for  the   development   of 
blind-deaf  children,  it  being  a  simple  matter  of 
more  attention  necessarily  being    given   them 
by  their  teacher,  than  in  the  case  of    a     class. 
I  am    always    skittish    about    approaching 
the  use  of  the  word    "English"    in    connection 
with  the  education  of  the  deaf,  as  I  fear  I  may 
thereby  tumble  into  the  slough  of  signs,    anti- 
signs.     But  if  by  your   use    of   the    word    you 
mean  to  im^lj  that   the    knowledge,   and   free 
use,  of  signs  by  the    blind  deaf,    impairs    the 
knowledge,  or  use,  of  language,  then  I  do  kick 
most   emphatically.     It   there   is     one     thing 
connected  with  their  education  that   has   been 
burnt  into  me,  it  is  that  they  who  are    «;xperts 
lin    signs    and    those   who       do        not      know 
one,  show  no  difference  in  use   of   correct  En- 
glish. 

By  the  way,  if  either  Lottie  or  Ralph  walk 
staggeringly,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  do 
not  bother  with  attempts  to  cure  it,  but  set  it 
down  as  the  walk  of  the  de.qf-in-the-dark,  the 
blind  deaf  being  always  in  the  dark.  Yet  how 
some  teachers  of  the  blind-deaf  have  wearied 
themselves  trying  to  cure,  what — with  in  human 
prospects — is  incurable. 

Yours  Truly, 
pakmont,  Pa,  Dec.  26,  1902.  W.  Wade. 


:TKj^:^y 


THE    EYE, 
DES  MOINES,  lA. 

Ily  "Bill."  Jan.  4. 


Blind  and  Deaf  Iowa  Child. 

Iowa  has  another  case  of  a  poor  child 

blind  and  deaf  growing  up  in   neglect, 

unable  to  find  any  publiccharity  to  care 

(or  her,another  Helen  Keller  or  Linnie 

Haguewood. 

6  years   old,  was 


be  relieved  by  an  operation.  This 
diagnosis  wae  not  confirmed  by  the  sur- 
geons here. 

The  attention  of  the  state  board  of 
control  was  called  to  the  Knoxville 
child  by  the  fact  that  Chairman  Cownie 
was  on  the  tiain  when  the  child  and  its 
mother  were  coming  to  Des  Moines. 
He  became  interested  in  the  case  and 
with  another  passenger  he  passed  the 
hat   and    secured    $U    to   give   to  the 


Little   Mi"S    Stem.  «   j — , y^^^    ^^^^    secureu    «i-»    w   b""    '"  — 

brought  to  a  sanitarium  in   Des  Moines  ,„„^,,gr.     He  learned   that  the  mother 


is  poor   and   that   her  husband  had  de- 
■erted  her   and  she   takes   in  washing 


a  few  days  ago   to  be  examined.    The 
child's  mother  had  been  told  that  pos- 
sibly  the  little  one  could  be  cured  of    ,,;,^",i^i„        As  a  matter  of  course  the 
her  deafness  at  least,  but  examination    ^^^.^^  ^^  ..eglected.   He  made  investiga- 
,vas  made  and  the  doctors   reached  the    ., ._v,„.i,..„  ,.,.  „r.t  thpin  was  an\ 


•onclusion   that  nothing  could  be  done 


lion  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  any 


conclusion   ina.  ..„..„.  v,„..,.„.  „„„..  the  state 

U  wa.  at  first  thought  the  deafness  was    ,^^^„„^t^  u^tie  „....       - 

,,„e  to  some  bram  pressure  which  mi^ht    f^,^  ^he  blind  and  the  deaf,  but   has  no 


could   care  for  the  un- 
one.      The  stale  cares 


MISS  LINNIE  HAQUEWOOD. 

provision  or  one  who  is  both.  Linnie 
Haguewood  foi'  whom  the  legislature 
I  inakesapprupriationfe  ik  being  educated 
into  a  cultured  and  self-supporting 
young  woman.  She  was  taken  in  at 
the  school  at  Vinton  only  after  private 
charity  had  raised  a  fund  and  her  home 
county  afterwards  gave  for  her  support 
and  a  special  attendant. 

I  Supt.  McCune  of  the  Vinton  school 
for  the  blind  suggests  that  the  child  be 
sent  to  the  Perkins  institute  at  Boston, 
but  that  would  require  a  special  fund. 
Mr.  Cownie  is  desirous  that  the  people 
of  Iowa  should  know  of  the  facts  and 
take  some  action.  The  education  of 
the  child  should  be  commenced  at  once, 
as  she  is  nearly  six  years  old.  Mr. 
Cownie  recalled  that  in  Colorado  where 
the  blind  and  deaf  schools  are  together 
they  are  educating  at  state  expense  a 
child  both  deaf  and  blind  and  the  boy 
is  making  progress.  Mr.  Cownie  is  I 
ready  to  co-operate  with  others  who 
may  become  interested  in  this  case. 
Unless  a  fund  is  raissd  by  private  con- 
tributions there  is  no  way  that  the 
Stein  child  can  be  educated.  The 
mother  is  too  poor  to  do  anything  more 
than  make  her  own  way  and  the  state 
cannot  take  the  child. 
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The    ]^atioii. 

Jan.  8,  1903] 

COLOR-BLINDNESS    PREVENTA- 
BLE? 


At   a   recent   meeting  of   tlie   British 
Ophthalmological    Society,    Dr.    F.    W. 
Bdridge-Green    brougtit    forward    some 
new   facts    of   vital    importance   to   the 
owners  of  railway  and  steamship  lines, 
as  well  as  to  the  travelling  public.    As 
a  specialist  on  the  subject  of  color-blind- 
ness and  a  member  of  the  International 
Code    of    Signals    Committee,   he   had 
pointed  out,   some  years  ago,  that  the 
Government     tests    for    color-blindness 
were   still   insufficient,   and  the  enforce- 
ment of  regulations  too  lax.    He  predict- 
ed that  if  color  names  were  ignored  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  tests  and  reliance 
placed  solely  on  the  Holmgren   system  I 
of  matching  colors,  normal-sighted  per- 
sons would  be  rejected;  and  this  predic- 
tion was,  he  said,  fulfilled.     More  than 
38  per  cent,  one  year,  and  more  than  42 
per  cent,  another  year,  were  found  to 
be    normal-sighted    and     to     have    been 
wrongly  rejected.     He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  an  engine-driver  or  sailor  hac 
to  name  a  colored  light  when  he  saw  it, 
and  not  to  match  it.    At  the  same  meet- 
ing Mr.  C.  Devereux  Marshall  remarked 
that  it  was  most  striking  to  find  a  per- 
son   who    could    pass    Holmgren's    test 
with   ease,    declaring   that   a   dull    red 
light,  which  was  quite  visible  to  a  nor- 
mal-sighted person,  did  not  exist  at  all, 
and  that  the  room  was  quite  dark.    Per- 
sons with  a  shortened-red  vision  werd, 
he  added,  sources  of  the  utmost  danger 
when    placed    in    responsible    positions, 
either  at  sea  or  on  the  railway. 

It  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable 
that  the  regrettable  fact  that  158  pas- 
sengers were  killed  and  2,436  injured  by 
train  accidents  in  the  United  States  in 
1901,  is  related  in  some  cases  to  the 
general  reliance  on  the  Holmgren  match- 
ing system.  It  will  be  desirable  to  re- 
vise the  system  of  examination  in  ac- 
cordance with  Dr.  Edridge-Green's  lat- 
est experiments.  The  small  sum  spent 
on  color  examinations  by  the  best-man- 
aged companies  may  be  regarded  as  a 
cheap  form  of  insurance  against  loss  of 
rolling-stock  and   damage  suits. 

In  sailors,  color-blindness  is  an  even 
greater  menace  than  on  the  railways, 
and  increasingly  so  with  the  grow- 
ing speed  of  steamers.  A  seaman  must 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  red 
and  green  at  a  distance  of  at  least  two 
miles.  There  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  if  a  list  could  be  made  of  all  the 
collisions  since  1852,  and  the  lives  lost 
in  consequence  of  the  color-blindness  of 
sailors,  it  would  be  appalling.  Since 
it  has  been  found  that  about  one  man  in 
every  twenty  is  color-blind,  it  follows 
that  wherever  tests  for  color  vision  are 
enforced,  five  out  of  every  hundred  ap- 
plicants must  be  rejected,  although  they 
may  in  all  other  respects  be  the  best 
five  of  the  hundred  who  apply  for  the 
job.  For  these,  and  various  other  rea- 
sons, it  would  be  an  obvious  advantage 


if  color-blindness  could  be  cured  or  pre- 
vented. No  great  harm  is  done  if  an 
occasional  clergyman  or  venerable  Quak- 
er orders  bright  green  or  vivid  scarlet 
material  for  a  gown,  or  if  a  farmer  is 
unable  to  tell  strawberries  from  the 
surrounding  leaves  except  by  their 
shape.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  occur  very 
often  that  a  cashier  gives  gold  thinking 
it  silver,  or  that  a  stamp  seller  cheats 
himself  or  others.  But  it  is  said  that 
silk  dealers  have  to  do  with  about  2,000 
different  colors  and  shades,  and  it  is 
likely  that  in  this  business,  and  many 
others  in  which  colored  objects  are 
handled,  much  confusion,  error,  and  loss 
results  daily  from  the  imperfect  color 
sense  of  some  employees.  yEsthetical- 
ly,  too,  there  is  certainly  a  disadvan- 
tage in  seeing  rainbows  colorless  and 
in  missing  the  glories  of  sunsets. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain  twelve  years 
ago.  Dr.  Brudenell  Carter  declared  that 
the  condition  of  color-blindness  is  ab- 
solutely incurable  and  incapable  of  mod- 
ification by  training  or  exercise  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  This  discouraging  view 
has  prevailed  generally,  although  the 
interesting  fact  that  only  one  or  two  wo- 
men in  a  thousand  have  a  defective  color 
sense  was  known,  and  was  generally  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  females,  from 
their  infancy,  pay  more  attention  than 
boys  do  to  finery — fancy-work,  flowers, 
feathers,  ribbons,  and  gaudy  dress  in 
general.  It  has  also  been  known  for 
some  time  that,  in  the  case  of  civilized 
races,  color-blindness  is  more  frequent 
among  the  poor  than  among  the  wealthy 
and  better  educated.  This  suggests  that 
training  has  something  to  do  with  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  cases.  If  it  were  sim- 
ply a  question  of  mental  evolution  in 
general,  we  should  find  the  defect  spe- 
cially prevalent  among  savages  and  bar- 
barians. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  rarer 
1  among  them  than  among  civilized  men. 
Of  the  Indians  examined  by  Blake  and 
Franklin  of  Kansas  University,  only  one 
in  a  hundred  was  color-blind.  Even  if  we 
agree  with  those  who  maintain  that  In- 
dians are  not  Eesthetically  interested  in 
flowers,  trees,  feathers,  and  the  various 
ornaments  they  wear,  we  can  but  sur- 
mise that  their  constant  ceremonial  use 
of  these  things,  and  their  need  of  a  fine 
color  sense  as  an  aid  in  hunting  and 
fighting,  gave  them  their  superiority  to 
us  in  this  respect  as  in  regard  to  acute- 
ness  of  vision. 

Fresh  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
view  that  color-blindness  is  capable  of 
modification,  or  rather  prevention,  in 
individuals,  is  provided  in  the  Educa- 
tional Eerdew  by  Alida  S.  Williams. 
Holding  that  this  defect  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  retinal  imperfections,  of  brain 
lesions,  or  of  some  mysterious  freak 
of  inheritance,  but  simply  of  insufiicient 
color  training  in  childhood,  she  recently 
tested  this  view  by  examining,  in  one 
of  the  primary  schools  of  this  city,  580 
boys  whose  ages  ranged  from  six  to 
twelve  years.  These  boys  had  received 
the  careful  systematic  color-training 
now  given  in  our  public  schools  to  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  and  the  result  was 
that,  instead  of  the  twenty-four  cases  of 
color-blindness  to  be  expected  according 
to   the   current   belief,    there   was    only 


one,  and  that  one  yielded  to  special 
treatment.  The  boys  delighted  in  the 
brilliant  hues  placed  before  them,  and 
convinced  the  writer  that  it  is  "not  only 
unwise,  but  unkind,  to  starve  a  child's 
color  sense."  The  result  obtained  is  of 
value,  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
marine  and  railway  service  of  the  fu- 
ture, but  as  suggesting  the  important 
educational  question  whether  there  may 
not  be  other  perceptive  weaknesses  in 
adults  which  might  be  prevented  by  the 
proper  training  of  the  senses  in  the  im- 
pressionable days  of  childhood. 


SATURDAY.    JANUARY    10,    1903 

Samuel   Coleridge-Taylor 

It  is  interesting  from  the  American  point 
of  view,  at  tlris  time  when  Booker  Washlng^j 
ton  is  variously  stirrina:  our  nationaLJ 
thought,  to  read  in  an  Er^Ush  magazine  o^ 
the  great  personal  o\'ation  given  to  a  cer-| 
tain  youthful  composer  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival  in  18!)8.  The  photograph  of  this 
youth  Is  reproduced,  but  beyond  the  mere 
statement  that  S.  Coleridge-Taylor  I.<!  the 
.'inn  of  a  mulatto  physician,  native  of 
Sierrji  Leone,  no  comment  is  made  on  the 
fact  of  his  race.  The  photograph  shows  a 
serious  young  colored  boy,  seeming  younger 
than  his  years,  then  under  twenty-three. 
He  has  to  a  marked- degree  all  the  African 
traits — the  features,  hair  and  color.  The 
hair  as  reprodi.iced  here  makes  an  indistinct 
nimbus  around  his  head  and  adds  to  the 
poetic  suggestion  of  the  de?p  eyes  and 
strongly  cut  lips.  He  conducted  at  this  fes- 
tival the  ballad  for  orchestra  which  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  com.vise  for  the  oc- 
casion: the  extraordinary  success  recorded 
here  is  an  example  of  the  reception  his 
works  have  had  all  over  England.  He  was 
long  a  pupil  of  Villiers  Stanford.  His  musi- 
cal education  began  at  the  age  of  si:t. 
though  none  of  his  people  were  specially 
musical.  His  mother  was  an  English 
woman,  and  lie  v,'as  born  in  London  In 
1R75.  He  is  now  professor  of  the  Violin  at 
the  Croyes  Conservatory,  and  conductor  of 
the  orchestra  there. 

His  "Hiawatha"  trilogy  is  his  most  Im- 
portant work,  and  he  has  since  set  the 
"Blin'd  Girl  of  Cast^l  Cuius,"  by  commis- 
sion, for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1901.  "Hia- 
watha's Wedding  Feast"  v,fas  produced  in 
1S598  and  had  a  tremendous  success.  It  was 
sung  in  Boston  by  the  Cecilia  in  1!)00.  "The 
Death  of  Minnehaha"  was  composed  and 
performed  in  18E0.  This  will  be  sung  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  at  the  coming  Cecilia 
Concert  of  Feb.  3.  London  critics  say  that 
in  this  work  a  sense  of  deep  trngedy  in  as- 
sociation with  strongly  marked  rhythm  is 
displayed,  and  compare  the  composer  in 
this  regard  to  Tchaiko'v^sky,  whose  ardent 
disciple  he  is  said  £0  be.  The  "Departure  of 
Hiawatha"  was  produced  in  London  in  190'J 
by  tile  Royal  Choral  Society,  when  the  three 
cantatas  were  sung  together,  the  composer 
directing.  Lillian  Biauvelt,  Whitney  Mock- 
ridge  and  Andrew  Black  were  the  soloists. 
The  Cecilia  sang  the  "Departure"  in  the 
same  year.  It  made  an  even  more  marked 
impression  than  the  "Wedding  Feast,"  and 
has  since  ranked  as  one'  of  the  Cecilia's 
most  brilliant  successes.  , 

Coleridge-Taylor's  incidental  music  for 
"Herod"  is  said  to  be  of  especial  interest. 
He  has  an  operetta.  "Dream  Lovers,"  a 
symphony,  the  "Scenes  from  an  Everyday 
Romance,"  played  by  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  in  1900;  an  overture, 
"Toussaint  I'Ouverture,"  played  in  London 
in  1901:  a  motet  for  piano,  strings  and  wind: 
a  sonata  for  violin  and  orchestra:  the  "Hii- 
watha  Sketches,"  for  violin,  the  composer's 
favorite  instrument.  His  "Gipsy  Melody 
and  Dances"  were  played  in  Boston  by 
Maud  Powell,  1901,  He  has  a  number  of 
songs.  Four  sonnets  of  Mrs.  Browning,  set 
for  voice  and  orchestra,  were  sung  by  Marie 
Brema  at  the  Hereford  Festival  in  1900. 
The  "Southern  Love  Songs"  and  "African 
Romances"  were  set  to  words  by  Paul  Dun- 
bar, the  Negro  poet.  There  is  a  "Moorish 
Ballad."  for  soprano  and  orchestra.  "Zara's 
Earrin.gs,"  Coleridge-Taylor  puts  his  ideas 
on  paper  as  readily  as  ordinary  people  write 
a  letter,  and  his  scores  are  models  of  neat- 
ness. One  London  estimate  of  his  says  that 
while  his  work  shows  the  thorough  musician- 
ship and  fDii.-h  which  mark  all  English  co.n- 


jiosors/'lifs  origlUftllty  a'lici  TveSTomr^is' 
color  and  rliythm.  are  all  Ills  own.  and  tint 
he.  may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  the 
results  of  the  English  colonial  policy!  Just 
what  this  means  we  may  discovci"  at  the 
coming  performance  of  his  work  at  Boston 
Symphony  Hall. 

THE  SUN. 

■7{'ew  York.  N.  Y. 

n   Janjsry   1903 
Bite 

]         TO  smo  FOR  THE  BIAND. 
Eaouatd  de  Bes/.ke  and   IWnie.   Scmbrlch 
to  Sins  for  Charity. 

All  of  the  receipts  from  the  concert  to  be 
given  on  Friday  afternoon  at  the^Waldorf- 
\Btoria  for  the  benefit  of  the  Home  for 
ite  Destitute  Blind  will  go  to  thf  ^'-•hanty; 
All  Tpenses  are  to  be  met  by  a  Iriend 
of  t  >  institutioon,  who  is  a"?^'""^  ^^^ 
noi  -f  the  money  received  shall  be  diverted 
from  the  purpose  for  which  the  concert 
8  eiven  Mme.  Sembrioh  «nd  M.  Edouard 
de  Beszke  have  volunteered  their  services 
throuKh  the  courtesy  of  Tsa.  Grau  and  Col. 
hSsou  of  Boston  has  given  permission 
to  Signer  Adamowski  to  take  part.  From 
the  present  indications  tlie  receipts  wiU 
1  exceed  $6,000. 


FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  DES-TiXUTE  BLIND. 

A  feature  of  the  concprt  ^ONlie  given  on  next  Fri- 
day afternoon  in  the  ball"  rnhm  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  for  the  benefit  of /he  Htjne  of  the  Destitute 
Blind  Is  the  fact  that  tht\entjj||  receipts  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  charity:'  Mme.  Sembrlch  and 
Edouard  de  Reszke  and  TimothSe  Adamowskl  have, 
through  the  permission  of  Maurice  Grau,  volun- 
teered their  services  All  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
cert will  be  met  by  friend  of  the  institution,  so 
nothing  need  be  divert.  ]  from  the  use  of  the  home. 
Among  those  who  have  taken  boxes  are,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Goelet,  Mrs.  Edward  Delafleld,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Duer,  Mrs.  S.  Barton  French.  Mrs.  William  Morton 
Grinnell,  Mrs.  George  G.  Haven.  Mrs.  F.  Grajid 
d'Hautevllle,  Mrs.  George  KIngsland,  Mrs.  Victor 
Sorchan.  Mrs.  Egerton  I^.  Wlnthrop.  Jr.;  Mrs.  F| 
de  Rham  Welssman,  Mrs,  Charles  D.  Dickey,  Mrs. 
H.  Leroy  Jones.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Coster  and  Mrs.  Her- 
man Lerov  Emmet.  Seats  are  still  to  be  had  at 
Steinwav  "&  Sons,  in  the  Windsor  Arcade,  and 
Mrs.  H '  Ij.  Emmet.  No,  102  East  Thirty-slxth-st.. 
has  a  tew  boxes  still  to  be  disposed  of. 

From — i 


.j.AJi...ll. 


'   " THCfVfS'A'rilD  THE  TEMPER 

There  are  experts  on  the  eyes  who 
hold  stoutly  to  the  theory  that  troubles 
In  vision  often  cause  serious  lapses 
from  a  well  ordered  life  among  chil- 
dren and  that  disobedience.  111  temper. 
cruelty,  wanton  destructlveness  and 
hysterics  are  frequently  due  among 
youngsters  to  aberrations  and  to  ail- 
ments  which  affect  the  sense  of  sight. 
Snch  a  theory  may  appear  to  be  car-  , 
ried  so  far  as  to  be  almost  a  fad,  yetj 
there  may  be  something  In  it^ 


THH  TIMES. 

IVashiiigioii,  D.C. 
■IQ    January    190' 


BUl^ND  OLD,  HE  SPURNS  AID 

FROM  THOSE  WHO  OFFERED  IT 

Pride  Sustains  Octogenarian  Tailor  Wtien  Fickle  Fortune 
Frowns  Upon  Him. 


Blind  and  feeble  with  age,  yet  filled] 
with  pride,  James  M.  Mcintosh,  once  a 
leading  merchant  tailor  in  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  is  lying  on  a  litter  of  boxes, 
old  clothing,  peanuts,  and  brooms  m  an 
old' store  building  at  931  Maryland  Ave- 
nue  In  his  prosperous  days  .Mclutosh 
numbered  among  Ms  customers  many  of 
Ithe  prominent  statesmen  of  the  Uay,  no- 
table among  them  being  James  G  B  alne, 
who  thought  no  one  could  equal  him,  in 
the  fitting  of  garments. 

Mcintosh  was  born  In  Fairfax  county, 
Virginia,  on  March  21,  1820,  and  is,  there- 
fore nearly  eighty-three  years  of  age. 
His  memory  is  faulty  on  most  points, 
but  he  still  recall^  with  pride  that 
Blaine  always  caWed  him  his  "little 
tailor."  "Yes.  sir,"  he  sai.t,  to  a  re- 
porter for  The  Times,  "Blaine  would 
allow  no  one  hut  me  to  Cut  his  garments. 
And  not  only  Blaine.  There  was  Go/- 
ernor  Farwell  who  was  just  as  particu- 
lar Judge  Tarbell  and  Judge  Richard- 
son and  lots  of  other  prominent  men 
'were    my    steady    customers     in      those 

days." 

For  a  number  of  years  the  old  man 
has  kept  a  little  store  at  his  place,  sejl- 
ing  brooms.  tobacco,  peanuts,  and 
matches  to  such  as  would  buy,  the 
whole  stock  representing  a  capital  of 
perhaps  $10.  During  the  past  year,  how- 
ever he  has  been  so' feeble  that  the  la- 
dles'of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
have  a  number  of  tim'as  contributed  to 
his  comfort. 

Sightless  But  Uncomplaining. 
It  was  about  a  month  ago  that  the  old 
man  was  suddenly  stricken  almost  total- 
ly blind.  With  the  pride  of  his  old  Vir- 
ginia stock,  he  made  no  complaint  to 
anvone  of  his  condition,  depending  upon 


the  voluntary  offices  of  the  neighbors  for 
care  and  support.  He  claims  to  have  been 
robbed  about  this  time  of  J15,  scanty 
savings  hoarded  for  just  such  a  rainy 
day.  Two  men  came  to  see  him,  he  says, 
who  represented  themselves  to  be  real 
estate  dealers.  When  they  had  gone,  and 
the  feeble  old  man  groped  for  his  little 
store,  it  was  also  gone.  Still  he  made  no 
complaint  to  the  police.  He  seems  to 
have  a  horror  of  asking  assistance  of  any 
kind  from  anybody. 

Lieutenant  Matthews  of  the  Fourth 
Precinct  learned  yesterday  for  the  first 
time  of  the  old  man's  condition.  He 
promptly  dispatched  Mrs.  Mason,  the 
precinct  nurse,  to  his  relief.  She  found 
the  sufferer  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed 
of  rags,  and  lying  alone  in  a  room  with- 
out a  fire.  To  her  offers  of  assistance 
he  entered  a  vehement  protest.  There 
was  coal  in  the  room,  but  he  would  not 
allow  her  to  build  a  fire.  The  policemen 
on  that  beat  were  required  to  stop  there 
throughout  the  night,  but  he  would  not 
allow  them  to  heat  the  room  nor  assist 
him  in  any  way.  His  frame  is  feeble. 
but  his  pride  is  strong. 

Pretext  to  Aid  Him. 
.A.S  a  last  resort  Lieutenant  Matthews 
will  notify  the  Health  officials.  In  order 
that  they  may,  on  the  pretext  of  the 
unsanitary  condition  of  the  room,  have 
the  old  man  forcibly  removed  to  some 
charitable  institution,  as  it  is  morally 
certain  he  will  not  consent. 

Mr.  Mclnlosh  said  to  The  Times  rep- 
resentative that  James  X.  Mcintosh,  a 
carpenter,  residing  at  1739  A  Street 
southeast,  is  his  son  and  the  only  rela- 
tive he  had  living,  and  that  be  would 
accept  aid  from  him  If  the  son  saw  fit 
to  voluntarily  proffer  it. 
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i  AN. .1.8. 1-903 


DELIVERS  COAL  TO  THE  POOR. 

(BT  TELHGIIAPB  TO  THl!  TRIBUNE.] 

Whitehouse,  N.  J.,  Jan.  12.— Through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Hunterdbn  County's  blind  philanthropist, 
Ralph  Voorhees,  of  Clmton,  tii8  ^loor  and  needy 
families  of  that  town  and  its  vicinity  have  received 
a  ton  of  coal  each,  delivered  at  their  homes  free 
of  expense.  Mr.  Voorhees  Is  well  known  because 
of  the  munificent  gifts  he  has  made  to  different 
colleges,  but  he  doea  not  forget  worthy  charities 
In  his  home  town. 


as  only  the  best  books  axe  printed  in  raist«^ 
letters,  the  entire  catalogue  constitutes  the  finest 
and  best  library  of  equal  numbers  in  the  worli 
IB  the  United  States  there  are  sixty  thousand 
blind  people.  ^         . 

There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
Visitors  in  the  reading  room  for  the  blind  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  This  is  the  first  place  the 
average  visitor  to  the  library  wishes  to  see    One 

„  ,  „    „  ,  TXin      part  of  the  room  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  Uie 

■READING  ROOM  FOR  BLIND,    ^und  who  come  to  read;  the  other  part  ^  for 

iiihKUX±y^  ^  Visitors   to   Whom   the  various   Mnds   of  booka 

'  ...r   x-rn-DA-RV    nreoared  for  the  blind  are  shown,  the  pomt  and 

*  FITTED  TJP  IN  CONGRESSIONAL  LLBBAKT    ^^^^^^''^^^    machines,    writing    slates    and 

-READING   ALOUD    THERE.  ^^^^^   invenUons   to    enable   the   blind    to   write 

Washington,  Ja..  8.-By  an  a.t  of  Confess    -i^^^^^Xlph  :Z:^::i"^%^^^^ 
P3.sed  in  18;9    -miej  ^^^^J-^J^,   ^tZ^,  pre^sse's  especially  adapted  to  the 

:  T^'Z^^^^^^-^l^^X   -:'.^.'^%  Campbell  is  .yen  by  many  the 
united  States,   the  P"-f  ^^^^^^^  J^i^ting   credit  of  having  taken  the  initial  steps  to  prc^ 

be    ^^^^-^'"^^^^^"^^^J^re^  the  maU-   cure  this  reading  room.     This  blind  girl  was  a 
House  for  tie  Blmd  ^^  Louis^le    t  ^^.^_^^  ^^   ^^   ^^^^^^^  <,f  ^ 

tag  of  books  -^.^/^f„"!"3'"^l':fiy  oistributed  old  Congressional  Library,  and  often  found  the 

1  cation  of  the  blmd    to  be  ^""^^^J  g^^tes   experiences     there     far     from     agreeaWe.    The 

to  the  schools  for  the  blmd  m  theses  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  °*^"  .■^'^"".e^ 

to    proportion    t°  ^"f^^^^^-.j^.tion  has  been  „i,tain  and  equally  difficult  to  read  m  cramped 
!a^.arte^  of  a  ^^^^^"^  ^^^  ^'^'^  ff  the  country  „oms,    and    too    often    under    the    ^^^^^iny   of 

STp".T  ut.r.to,.  »d  MBnic.i  .««•«»•  »»  ,1»"  im  »  toy  com«  tor  tta^  own 


J 


Dale     'V?^''"-'>^  A^-V^'St^. 

MADEBlii 
BYUSIN 
FACE  POWDER 


BurlingtOD,  Jan.  1?. —  Mrs.  >feilie 
Sullivan  of  Mlddleburv,  e  rployed  as 
a  nurse  at  the  Butland  cuy  hospital, 
went  to  her  home  In  that  place  on 
New  Tears  day  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  her  grao  J  mother.  A  few  days  later 
she  was  s.rc  en  with  blindness  jn  one 
eye.  She  was  brought  tb  this  city  to 
be  treated  at  the  Mary  Fletcher  Hoe- 
pi  tal.  I 

She  had  lost  the  si^no  of  one  eye 
and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  but  littla 
hope  of  sa'ftng  the  other. 

The  reason  given  is  thkt  the  youn"' 
woman  was  In  the  habit  'If  using  face 
powder  and. during  the  flneral  in  hei 
grief  the  powder  got  intcl  her  eyes  bj 
reason  of  her  weeping.     .' 


GROUP      cm      KLTTfD      WtDMEN. 
Two  are  reading;  ons  is  working  a  typewriter  whicli  prints  raised  letters,   while  Miss  Ett^  '\  GlfBn 
(not  blind),  superintendent  of  the  readiss  room,  dictates  from  a  took. 


BLIND. 


BOOK     OF     COMMON     PRAYER     PRINTED     FOR    THE 

It  is  much  larger  than  Webster's  unabridged  dictionary. 
more  she  thought  about  it  the  more  eamesuy  i  «s  the  one  In  which  each  octave  is  numberetr  q^j^  ^g  Sousa  and  W   ■  t  M 

■he  longed  for  it,   and   after   talking  the   plan  Hid  each  note  spelled  out  by  name  in  the  Braille   joy  and  appreciation'"?  the '^ifste'^'^^'    -^^^  *^^ 
•ver  with  her  friends,  she  summoned  all  of  her   «   New-York   point   system,    and    each   phrase  ^t^mg^  beautiful  to  see,  and  every  "one  who°h'^  I 
courage  and  went  to  John  Russell  Young,  then!  written  as  a  paragraph,  the  notes  for  the  right  jj.  ^  g^.^^^  happkiesr  ^^^^^'^  ^°^  t^^em  has  fouud  ' 
Ehrarian,  and  made  her  request  in  behalf  of  the  I  »^d  left  hands  written   separately.     The  blind 
blind  readers  of  "Washington.     Mr.  Young  was    musician  reads  the  notes  for  the  right  hand  and 
quick  to  see  the  justice  of  the  request,  and  at    memorizes  them,  and  then  does  the  same  with 


once  placed  the  fitting  up  of  Pavilion  No.  7  in 
charge  of  the  Second  Assistant  Librarian,  David 
Hutcheson.  This  pavilion  is  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  comer  of  the  ground  floor  of  the 
great  building  and  is  a  large  and  well  ap- 
pointed room,  with  square  bay  windows  and  a 
groined  ceUing  resting  upon  massive  pillars. 
Flowers  bloom  in  the  windows  and  are  grouped 
aiout  effectively,  while  the  alcoves  along  the 
eastern  wall  are  filled  with  the  specially  pre- 
I>ajed  books  for  the  blini  Fat,  cumbersome 
books  they  are,  too;  the  Bible,  making  so  many 
large  volumes  that  it  completely  fills  one  of  the 
mlcove  shelves. 

Then  there  are  the  typewriters  that  print  the 
raised  letters,  and  which  are  skilfully  operated 
by  many  of  the  blind.  There  are  also  the  peri- 
odicals, three  weeklies  and  four  monthlies, 
which  find  many  eager  readers,  and  there  are 
■Iways  groups  about  the  music  tables.  One 
way  of  printing  the  music  is  by  raised  notes  on 
a  raised  staff,  but  this  is  not  so  frequently  used 


those  for  the  left.  Each  phrase  is  thus  learned, 
and  by  the  time  the  end  of  the  piece  is  reached 
the  average  pupil  has  the  music  by  heart.  Some 
almost  Incredible  instances  of  memory  are 
found  among  the  blind,  this  faculty  being 
developed  abnormally  with  the  loss  of  sight. 
Daily  readings  aloud  last  an  hour  every  after- 
noon and  the  long  list  of  volunteers  is  seldom 
exhausted.  Authors,  statesmen,  painters,  poets, 
doctors  of  divinity  and  doctors  of  medicine, 
actors  and  great  musicians  have  been  glad  to 
give  many  hotirs,  and  the  long  autograph  list 
is  a  most  interesting  one,  which  Miss  Giffin,  the 
superintendent,  carefully  preserves.  A  few  of 
the  names  are  Wu  Ting-fang,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  Senator  Mason,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Jes- 
sie Bartlett  Davis,  Bishop  Whitehead,  Miss 
Helen  Hay,  now  Mrs.  WTiitney,  who  could  never 
escape  without  being  made  to  read  some  of  her 
own  verses;  Mrs.  Reginald  de  Koven,  Joaquin 
Miller,  Senator  Dolliver.  Dr.  Mackay-Smith, 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mar- 


I 


HOMi  m  m 

llfiElllSTfilJCTEO 

interesting  Lecture  at  t  he 
High  School  This  norning 

The  students  of  the  local  High  school 
were  this  morning  treated  to  a  fine 
lecture  by  Prof.  Dwyer  of  New  York 
city,  iwho  is  going-  about  from  place  to 
place  giving  lectures  to  the  pupils  of 
various  High  schools,  .with  the  per- 
mission of  the  school  authorities.  The 
lecturer  tell.'?  in  a  very  fluent  and  most 
interesting  manner  the  manner  of  giv- 
ing mstruction  to  the  blind.  His  dis- 
course this  morning  proved  extremely 
interesting  to  every  one  who  was  so 
tortunale  as  to  be  an  auditor. 

(He   presented   a   very   dear   idea   of 
jnow^  the    students    of    sundrv    schools 
"and  in.stitutes  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
blind  are  enabled  to  acquire  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  to  learn  to  read.     He 
also  explained     how     a     student     was 
taught  the  expression  of  his  thoughts. 
Mi:  nwwer,   himself,   had   the  advan- 
tage of  almost  unlimited  study  in  vari- 
ous institutes  of  the     sort,     he    being 
blind.       He   has   studied  in     the     best 
schools    of   the   country. 

He  in  the  treatment  of  his  lecture 
touched  upon  the.  life  of  Lawrence 
Jirmgeman,  a  literary  man  and  schol- 
ar, and  of  the  career  of  Postmaster- 
t-etieral  Howland  of  Great  iBritaiu 

During  the  course  of  his  theme  he 
gave  musical  selections  upon  the  i>i- 
ano  which  even  more  fully  displayed 
the  miraculous  instruction  afforded  in 
these  schools  for  the  'blind. 
Mr.  Dwyer  is  a  graduate  of  the  Nor- 
•^ii,  !i^*""'^   ^°'"    "^®    ^"n<i   of    New 

OIK   'C-lt5'. 

...^.?^]??®.l'?§....M»§^....i4l!aMcsr 


;  In.  introcluf.iijg  Mr.  O'Dyer  Principal 
Honif!  said;  'We  do  not  know  what  is 
is  to  be  deprived  Of  aiiy  of  our  senses. 
We  uocept  our  gifts  i;.«  a  matter  of 
|eourse  and  i.o.'uaps  do  not  apprciala 
(tlicm.  We  have  with  us  today  a  ^en- 
Uemnn  who  has  had  tho  miffortur.'?.  to 
lose  hi.s  power  of  si^ht  and  who  h^a 
bren  educated  in  tlie  icstltiitlou  for 
thp  lilirid.  What  he  will  pay  to  you; 
this  morning  he  has  said  in  different 
high  schools  in  the  country.  I  desired 
you  to  see  him  and  hear  him  talk  tor 
I  fe'it  that  it  would  be  a  sort  of  in- 
spiration for  you." 

Mr.  O'Dyer  was  then  presented.  He 
was  guided  to  the  pianoforte  and 
played  for  the  pupils  snd  tsao.hcr?, 
giving  a  womlertnl  exhibition  of  the' 
posEibiljtIeg  whic.l:  are  witjiin  reach 
even  of  the  blind.  The  end  of  his  se- 
lection was  the  sigial  1'or  an  outbiii'.st 
of  applause,  and  Mr.  O'Dyer  responded 
with  a  sweet  and  artistic  whist'ing  so- 
lo, accompanying  himself  on  the  piano. 
Other  whistling  .and  piano  solos  fol- 
lowed, then  Mr.  O'Dyer  wag  condU'^ieJ 
to  the  platform  where  he  talked  for 
several  minutes  to  the  assembly.  He 
explained  the  method  of  slwdy  aiid 
teaching  at  the  institution  and  spoke 
at  some  length  upon  the  point  system 
of  letters  which  was  invented  in  Paris 
in  175S.  He  told  of  the  efforts  and  en- 
srgry  put  forth  by  the  blind  to  learn- 
and  to  advance  their  interests.  The 
speaker  explained  the  method  by  whioii 
)the  blind  read  and  write,  and  gave  an. 
interesting  account  of  the  experiences 
of  Henry  Austin  Bailey  and  Laura 
Bridgeman,  two  of  thg  most  noted  blicd 
persons. 

A  visit  which  he  made  to  an  insane 
asylum  was  related  and  many  amusing 
incidents  were  workeld  In.  His  talk 
was  intenssly  interesting  and  was  ona 
which  was  filled  wth  inspiration  for 
<^e  j'oung. 


Date... 


■■li-m-J:^-M'^- 


PUPILS 


Jlind  Man   From  New  York 
Institution  Gives  an  In- 
teresting Talk 


Ttie  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  La'.v- 
rencB  high  school  were  entectained  in 
m  tmusual  manner  for  about  one  hour, 
ifte-"-  i-ecess,  this  morning,  in  the  as- 
sembly hall.  The  entertainer  was  Mi'. 
b'Dypf  T>vho  is  without  sight  and  was 
tducaled  at  the  New  Vork  InsUtution 
tor  the  Blind.  .     ,      ,  ^^ ' 

He  called  on  Principal  James  1). 
Horne  and  explained  that  he  would  likg 
to  address  the  school  and  tell  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  for  the  blind 
'pnd  by  the  blind  in  this  country.  3ola 
Supt  Burke  and  Pvincipal  Home 
thought  the  i;lea  an  excellent  one  and 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  O'Dyer  were  readily 
lacceded  to.  .     .' 


From  - 


:.M\.L. 
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BLIND  GIRL  HftPP! 
SliCE  SIGHT  WENT. 

''"I  Have  Found  How  to  Be  Use- 
ful to  Those  About  Me," 
Her  Philosophy. 


NEW  LIFE  DATES  FROM 

THE  DAY  OF  AFFLICTION. 


Fourth    Anniversary   of   the   Loss 
of    Her    Eyes    r  Joyfiil 
Holiday    to    Her.  |  ^ 


The  aaundversary  of  aai  affltetlon  was 
made  a  day  of  Joy  at  the  Ijebanon  Hos- 
pital yesterday.  ^  ^<sJ5^«,>'0' ^ 

It  ended  the  fourth  year  of  the  Wlnd- 
ness  of  Hannah  Jacobs,  a  patient. 
B\-ery  one.  from  President  Jonae  Well 
to  the  humblest  stretcher-bearer,  called 
on  hter  and  wished  Iher  many  more  years 
as  h^ppy  as  tfliose  to  whlcSi  she  Unas  not 
seen  Jttia  MgM  of  -day. 

"I  'beg-an  to  live  four  years  ago."  she 
said  In  telling  why  one  who  could  not 


Beo  iBarkneM  or  daylight  could  be  happy. 
"I  have  found  friends,  I  bave  found 
^M>o\in,  and  I  have  found  music.  I  never 
TJcnew  them  before.  I  have  found  bet- 
ter thoughts,  too,  and  1  know  now  what 
life  really  means.  Napoleon  said  that 
one  -whofc  life  was  useless  might  better 
ne'ver  have  lived.  I  have  itcrand  hww 
to  be  u.":»ful  to  thoate  about  me.  and  I 
am  happy  because  I  have  a  right  to 
live." 

■Hannah  Jacobs  Is  twenty-^^-e  years 
old.  Her  ht-story  In  the  Institution  Is 
like  that  of  little  Helen  Keller,  the 
blind  g!rl,  whose  accomplishments  are 
so  arniazing. 

When  she  was  tw6nty-on«  she  was  a 
pretty  girl  with  many  adnnJrers,  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  >had  Wtltle  thoug.ht  o.f  what 
was  serious.  Even  when  her  mother 
engaged  her  to  a  youmg  nuan  she  d-id  not 
care,  for  she  dM  not  object.  She  was 
half  (glad  when  gha  was  overtaken  with 
an  Illness  ^Shalt  threatened  Iher  slglit  and 
the  young  man  became  less  attentive. 

Four  years  a«w  yeaterciay  <ihe  was  re- 
moved  froon   her  ibooae  In   Baet   F\)rty- 

bi"^<l'j?f,'  *°  the  Lebanon  Hospital  to 
be  operated  on.  The  on-l^  hope  of  sav- 
T^l?  II?  M-"*®  ^^  ^°  remOTe  her  eyes. 
il>i.  WJlham  Oowam,  tihe  speolalLst,  neir- 
Mghtfess        °P®™^«n  tlia.t  left  the  girl 

!  -."Tr"?  ^''f*  ^^^  *■«  began  to  appreciate 
f,tl  happiness,  she  says,  slowly  and 
i  ^h?^. '*'^'°"*  y.  ^'  "'•^t  she  deciphered 
I  the  copper  plates  which  serve  as  read- 
J!o^t.^°"T  fo""^ the  blind.  She  began  on 
Scott  8  Ivanhoe  •  and  the  manuscript 
In  the  copper  rellaf  weighed  almost  as 
mucii  as  3he  did.  The  letters  -ame  easier 
as  her  Angers  acquired  the  delicate  sense 
of  touch   that   comes   to   the  blind,   and 

Ivanhoe  was  read  with  the  first  real 
in  bOTks  ^^"  experienced 

There  was  more  of  Scott,  then  Dlok- 
T?,»  w?,!?J'S"'"'''  Thackeray  and  others. 
Tine  blind  have  a  library  almost  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  made  for  people  who 
Smv.^??;  TT  *''®  aours  never  dragged 
with  Miss  Hannah  because  there  was 
always  some  kind  friend  who  sent  her 
some  book  or  other. 

She  found  in  Tennyson's  "Idylls"  more 
beauty    than    she     had    ever    imagined 

^^.^  ?/'%^  •'f  K'"?  Arthur  line  bv  line 
Tfce  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  giruck  her 
fancy  and  this  she  treasured  away  fn 
her  memory.  »"o.jf    ^n 

Two  yeap  ago  ^.e  began  the  studv  of 
music       Always    .possessed     of    a     rich 
voice  but  w.)/tho.ut  a.mbitlDn  to  cultivate 
rt  sne  fotind  the  inclination  and  lelsurp 
:  in    her    afHiction.    Miss    ^Tellle    Springer 
volunteered  to  become  her  teacher,  and 
now  ..he  ^irJ  sinys  wrth  a  rich  full  vcrl'x;. 
WJth  all  fhe  power  training  can  give  It 
Her  nimWe  fin.gers  found  the  mandolin 
very  slTOpile  and  she  accompanies  iierseir 
en  this    Instrument.     Music   appeals   to 
vf"  •fi™'^^"    ^^   mucih   as    p'oetrv.    with 
the  5.W  a  year  that   the  city  gives  her 
as  one    of  the   thou.sands   of   blind,    she 
buys  the  relief  tousIc  and  is  constantly 
learning  somefhing  new. 
,     TIhe    hw-'pltal    'bulldSnig   is    as    familiar 
to    her    aa    her    own    cozy    comer    and 
she    moveo    about    without    aid.    She    Is 
Bktllf',1   .it   making  bandages  and  many 
of  the   little   things   which   helo   nurses 
and   doctors,   and   whon    she   has  not   a 
book  or  a  sheet  of  muelc  under  her  An- 
gers, she  is  helplnig  them. 

"I  am  g-oing  to  be  self-supiportlng  some 
day,"  she  t»id  a  World  reocrter  ye^er- 
day.  "I  know  a  h«ir.'3red  little  wa.vs  nv 
which  I  can  make  monsv.  Then  t  w-;il 
devote  my  life  to  pa-riner  back  all  tiie 
kindnesses  thajt  my  friends  here  at  t?v 
lic'spltal  have  heaped  on  .  me.  Th'a 
place  is  my  home,  as  banny  as  one  cou'J 
wish  for.  and  these  neoole  are  mv  par- 
ents, as  considerate  and  as  kind  as  anv 
k)-\4ng  mother  or  farther.  I  wiil  try  hard 
to    repay   them.  aH"-«e«)^_day "' 


Hill 


^ 


BOSTON   EVENING    TT?  A NRCT^TPT,i 
MONT)AY,^ANUARYJ2,    1903i  ___ 


A    BAT-^S^iTISe     BOIVD     f    THE 
LIBRARY   OF^COjNGRESS 

T,i  the  afternoon  one  can  hardly  stroll  • 
into  th'lM'vmon  without  flnains  someone  , 
who    out   of   his    busy   life,    oi    out    oi    n_  , 

If  frCdly  sris^are^amere'd  chattin.  over 

?heir  Tunch-they  have  come  to   spend  _the 

XtT  if   is  a  holiday  time  with  them.     The 

^-       o^H   tranauHlity  of  the  spot  possess 
repose  and  tranqmmty      ^^^      ^^.^^    ^^^^^^ 

rirs'and'wonder  why  the  hUnd  faces  are 

"^•^^w'o^o^clol  approaches.  There  Is  a  stir 
in  the  air  in  rustling  groups  of  two  and 
H.     »  the  siehf=eer  drifts  in,  dropping  Into 

womrn  in  I  too   evidently  snic-lined   gown  1 
r^iThes  Vith    emphasis    to    a    seat    m    the  , 

rhUn7a°nTr   :tfe:  SnVnVy  otTtTfhose  : 

-  T"o\"er  ^re'TpVrtS  tady  To^u^-^  , 
^"".  Je  nieVthat  distinction.  A  sweet-faced 
^"i  fpo-  nHo  read.  She  may  be  the  daugh- 
fi-  of  a  clerk  or  a  cabinet  officer,  here,  no 
ter  of  =^  ff  "  .  She  reads  well,  sym- 
one  cares  to  ^"°^-  °  ^hg  has  chosen, 
pathetically :  it  '=  P^^^ry  impressionable, 
she  is  evidently  J0un=  an  F  ^^ 

and  the  eager    sighUes     fac^^     ^^^.thing 

"""'  "f  her  urroat  f nd  she  nearly  chokes; 
rises  in  ^^^  ^'"4';^,^  on.  It  is  curious  to 
but  .she  goes   S.aye'y   "  ^^^^   j^^g 

'''  ;r     v:r'an      soe'clluy    vivid    picture 
Thev  love  anvthing  that  makes  them  •■see/' 
7From' The  "Library   of  Congress  and  the 
BUnd^-  bv  Margarita  Spalding  Gerry,  In  the 
January  Rcrlhner's. 


From  ■ 


Date 


■:H- 


Tlie  Mnsleale  for  the  Destiliile'  BUmd... 

The  ladies  who  have  planned  the  notable 
concert  in  aid  ot  Jhe  HoiHe  for  the  Desti-  ; 
lute  Blind  at  the  Wijdorf -Astoria  on  Fri- 
day   afternoon    are  !  meejjiig    with    even 
greater  success  than  they  had  anticipated, 
even  with  the  promise  o£  such  artists  as 
Mme  Sembrich,  Edouard    de    Reszke    and 
Timothee   Adamowski.      As    these    artists 
have  donated  their  services  and  as  all  the 
other   expenses  of  the   concert  have  been 
assumed   by  some   of   the  patrons  the  In- 
come   from    the    concert    will    be    large. 
Boxes  and  seats  have  already  been  secured 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Goelet.  Mrs.  William  Duer, 
Mrs.    C.   B.   Alexander,    Mrs.   H.   B.   Law- 
rence,   Mrs.    Gherardi   Davis,    Mrs.   H.   B. 
HoUins.  Mrs.  S.  Barton  French,  Mrs.  Perry 
Belmont,  Mrs.  George  Henry  Warren,  Mrs. 
Edward  Leverick,   the  Misses  Clementine 
Furniss.   Delia  Gurnee  and  Caroline  Mor- 
gan,   Mrs.    John    Alexandre,    Mrs.    N.    A. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  James  Speyer,  Mrs.  George 
G.  Haven.  Mrs.  John  E.  Parsons,  Mrs.  D. 
Willis  James,  Mrs.  Adrian  Iselin.  Jr.,  Mrs. 
H.  McK.  Twombly,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Aber- 
crombie,    Mrs.   Edward   King,   Mrs.   F.   de 
R.  Wissman,  Mrs.  Charles  Berryman,  Mrs 
F.    J.    De    Peyster^.,^Eai„George    Kings 
land. 


From 


iNvtvcnT;- 


■  But'S^^SaJTlSS^when  the  blindness 
came  upon  him  there  was  no  .pain,  out 
When  .he  realized  his  condition  agony  o- 
mind  almost  drove  him  mad. 

A    man    who    knew    him    saw    Butler 

grcplng  helplessly  in  front  of  'tihe  pen-- 

Uentlary    and    assfeted    Mm    to    a    No-, 

strand  avenue  car.    The  conductor    see-! 

■-  InB  that  he  was  ill,  placed  him  In  charge 

,nf    G-eonge    Norwood,    an    acquaintance,' 

.01    >jeoai=o  q.i-rived    at    the    Gi-antl 

••  Sreet    Ferrer  in    Wlltom^rf-      Nor^ 

1  wood    brought    him    to    Xew    York    ani^ 

'Saced   him   on    board    a   Seco.nd  ayenuq 

oar?  tastrucfflns  Uhecond-uctor  bo  let  him, 

i-.fp  ciiT   "Pnrtv-s&cond  street-  ', 

Butter  alighted  and  felt  Wis  way  aSong, 

th^  hoi.se  failings  untdl  near  his  home. 

wheii  his  children  ran  .to  met  him.     Dr 

Fleur4eim    was    Eummoined     but    could 

jbrti^  no  immediate  relief      Mrs.   Butler 

kne^at  her  husband's  bedsiide. all  night 

in  nrayer      Butler  said  last  mg-ht  that 

he  bSeveld  the  devotion  ot  te  wife  had 

.benefited    him.     Dr.    Fleursheiim    applied 

nowlJ^ful  stimulants  to  his  eyes  yester- 

da?  and  Butler  announced  that  he  could 

f,Sl?Suisih  outlines  of  large  objects. 

br      Fleursheim    cannot    account    for, 
+v,o  mTr,'<5  affllcCion.   as  he  was  healthyl 
and  vilorous  and  never  had  experienced 
trouble  with  Ms  ey,^,::r'-'^'-^"~    ■ 


sunburn   and   snow 
to  the  violet  an 
sun.    When   the 
is  protected  again; 


mindness  are  due  . 


;^ndu"rav%l«raysofthei 
he  skin  is  once  tanii^sd  itj 
^sainst  their  effect.  _  _     „^ 


1 


i-rjc-ta*- "1"; 


^;:*'*^*^'COLOI1,  BLINDNESS.  -.^ 

It  used  to  be  an  accepted  theory  amolte 
manv  physicians  of  Europe  that  a  case 
of  absolute  color  blindness  was  incura- 
ble     In    these    days    science    does    not 
like  to  admit  that  anything  is  incurable 
■  It  is  said  that  silk  dealers  have  to  do  ! 
with    about    2000    different    colors    and  j 
shades,  and,  of  course,  radical  defects  In  , 
distinguishing   color   often   cause   great 
confusion  and  loss. 

But  color  blindness  on  railroads  cost 
UB  over  2500  killed  and  injured  in  1901, 
while  color  blindness  in  sailors  was  the 
cause  of  even  more  appalling  fatalities,  i 
Physicians  inform  us  that  one  person 
out  of  every  20  Is-  color  blind.  It  there- 
fore becomes  a  very  serious  and  im- 
portant question  whether  this  defect  is 
incurable  or  not. 

How  is  it  that  of  the  Indians  exam- 
ined by  Blake  and  Franklin  of  Kansas 
university  only  one  in  a  hundred  was 
found  to  be  color  blind,  while  of  civi- 
lized races  it  is  one  in  twenty?  How  is 
It  that  while  it  Is  so  prominent  among] 
men  it  Is  comparatively  rare  among] 
women?  i 

The  Indians  do  not  strain  their  eyes] 
under  the  new  inventions  of  illumina- 
tion as  do  civilized  men.  and  women  do 
not  corrupt  their  blood  with  poison  liq- 
uors as  do  men. 

Nevertheless,  color  blindness  is  in  many 
i  cases  not  the  result  of  bad  habits.  It 
I  can  be  cured  by  taking  it  in  hand  In 
youth.  The  main  thing  is  for  parents 
to  discover  Its  existence  early  enough, 
and  after  that  all  tliat  is  needed  is  prop- 
er training.  Are  our  teachers  aware  of 
it?  -J-i^-—- 


Date  .... 


Sice  Mil 

ROPED  ^liy  HOME] 


Butler  Suddenly  Found  Himself 
in  Darkness  While  Walking    ' 
Along  the  Street. 


A  premonition  of  impending  calamity, 
.wihioh  for  several  days  weighed  heavily  ; 
on  Jam.es  A.  Butler  aind  his  wile,  aj>par- 
ently  had  a  terrible  realization  when 
Butier  was  stricken  blind  Monday  in  the 
s  trGst. 

He  had  Just  stepped  outside  the  gates 
of  King-3  County  Penitentiary,  where  he 
is   chief  -of   the  Bertillon  system,    when 
be  was  .overcome  by  a  .buzzing  sensation! 
.in  Us  head,  his  ej-«s  felt  as  th-ough  thoy , 
were    bulgilng    from    their    sockets,    the| 
eyelids   refused    to   close   and    darkness 
settled  about  him. 

Bu.Uer  endeavored  to  throw  off  tno . 
sensation.  Not  until  he  found  that  ne  ] 
wafi  groping  about  with  his  hands  did, 
the  conviction  come  upon  him  that  ts; 
was  blind.  He  is  thirty-four  and  lives j 
with  his  wife  and  three  children  at  No. , 
350  Bast  Forty-second  street.  Butler, 
was  attached  tq  the  Detective  Bureau] 
at  Police  Headquarters  for  several 
years,  and  when  the  Be(rtillo.n  sys.tem 
-was  installed  was  sent  to  Blackwell's 
'Island  under  Warden  Fallon  to  intro- 
duce it  there.  He  was  -transferred  tol 
Kings  County  Penitentiary  last  Augtist.  | 
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BLIND  GIRL  SEES 
AS  BY  A  MIRACLE 


Frances    Reilly   of    Halifax    Has    Her  Sight 

Suddenly    Restored    After    the 

Death   of    Her  Sister. 


HALIFAX,  K.  S..  Jan.  13,  1903.  After 
bein<r  blind  for  two  years,  Frances 
Relll}-,  aged  25,  had  her  sight  suddenly 
restored  to  her  today.  Her  sister  died 
on  Friday  and  was  buried  on  Sunday, 


and  the  blind  girl  grieved  that  she  could 
not  see  the  dead  girl's  face. 

This  afternoon,  while  she  was  alone 
In  her  ropm,  her  sight  returned,  and 
hurrying  down  stairs  she  surprised  her 
aged  mother  by  saying; 

"Mother,  I  can  see  again." 


■r.^  ^^         

^BM.Un  IB  TSir  veiTr  oonrfortafclo~l»<>me. 

Ko.  350  Baflt  Forty-second  street,  But- 
ier  after  much  urglns.  began: 

"I  take  the  Bortlilon  raea«urement» 
tPT  the  future  Jdentiflcatlon  of  prisonem 
ta  the  Kings  County  Penitentiary. 
Olbeee  measurements  are  made  of  »very 
prisoner  conrtned  for  thirty  days.  Late- 
ly I  have  used  my  eyes  a  great  deal, 
-lie  mea«ur6ment»  are  made  In  the 
toetrle  ayatero,  many  of  them  to  a  rail- 
llmetre,  so.  to  be  absolutely  correct  a 
|»agnlfy]ng   gla^g    mwt    be    used.      Be- 

7Z^:J  ^r^  '^'^"^"  '"'"'*'•  '"  making 
Mcords  of  the  measurements.  Under" 
•land,  1  am  not  complaining  of  my  em- 
ployment which  gives  me  a  good  living 
a^d  greatly  interests  me.  I  am  only 
tplng  to  explain  that  1  may  have 
•trained   my   eyes. 

I  Severe   ChlU   Came   Vlrmt. 

•■I  quit  work  about  5  o'clock  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Soon  after  I  left  the  offl<^ 
Bf  the  penitentiary,  x  was  seized  with 
J^^severe    chill,      i    shook    like    a    Teif 

"I  went  blind." 
■,.=^^'^1   '*'®    recollecUon    almost     over- 

;'rn%!rt!^.d«^  "^"-^  - ---• 

•i^t  ^'^  ^■'''  "  "'eht.  But  1  knew 

my  eyes  were  wide  open,  I  knew  whe«» 

lT.T  '  ''°'"'  ""'  "*^  Clearly,  wh" 
Z,  5  /v.°"  ^""""^  "'«•  The  sudden 
»t tack  Of  blindness  Jid  not  frighten  Z 
tnuch  at  first.  I  thought  I  had  been 
seized  wu.i  illness  which  would  soon 
pass  away   and   that  then   I   would   see 


-L^ 
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Man  Stricken  BTmd  Who   Recovered   Sight. 


Date 


jmikim. 


IT  FEIS 

ToeEsira 

.     SICNTLESS. 

i  *  I 

James  A.  Butler,  Bertilloi\  Meas- 
urement Expert,  Tells  with 
i        Horror  of  His  Fright- 
ful Experience. 


«HOCK  OF  IT  ALMOST     / 
i  DROVE  HIM  INSANE. 


Thought  Only  that  He  Could 

Never  Work  Again— Has 

Recovered  His  Sight 


j  tAitter  iten  houra  of  antense  mental 
fortune,  James  A.  Butler,  who  was  sud- 
iflently  Btrlcken  sightless,  recovered  hi?' 
'|rlslon  yesterday  morning. 

So  great  was  his  suffering,  his  dread 
jthat  he  would  never  see  again,  that  hlsi 
.brain.  i>ower  -wvas  threatened.  There  was 
iPO  (happiler  man  than  Butler  when  again 
he  could  see  Ms  wife  and  their  three 
Children.  But  so  gj^at  had  been  the 
etraln  on  .his  nerves  that,  although  usu- 
ally strong  -and  self-controlled,  he  trem- 
Wed  like  a  man  with  paralyala  yester- 
day. 


Ct  mm^;mmm^Kfm^ 


'  again.  Some  one  recogmzeaTTiamvas 
sick  ana  helped  me  on  a  car  that  would 
take  me  to  Grand  Street  Ferry,  WiUims- 
burg.  On  my  ma}-  I  couTd  see -nothing; 
then  I  began  to  be  afraid.  I  kept  say- 
'nar  to  myself.  "Merciful  heaven,  will  I 
fever  again  see  my  wife.  Loretta,  little 
Thomas,  my  youngest  son,  and  the 
other  children  V  Will  I  lose  mv  position. 
Strong  as  I  am,  will  I  be  helpless,  will  I 
be  blind  always?'  The  thing  that  seared 
me  most  was  the  fear  that  I  would 
not  be  able  to  work.  I'm  only  thirty- 
three.  No,  I  did  not  think  of  never  see- 
tog  the.  sky  again,  nor  the  sun.  What 
ao  they  amount  to  compared  with  your 
folks? 

"Well,  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  Will- 
iamsburg fe'rry.  [  was  pretty  nearly 
crazy.  The  conductor  helped  me  oCf. . 
there  and  I  knew  I  was  In  the  right 
place  because  I  could  feel  under  my 
feet  the  switches  on  the  rails  I  have 
crossed  so  often.  I  well  know  the  "wayj 
BO  I  started  to  the  ferry-house.  | 

•  '-By  good  luck   I  met  George   Wilson,  j 
•.  keeper  in  the  penitentlarj'.     He  asked  1 
Die  what  was  the  matter. 
Thinks    He   Was    Oat    of   iHls    Minil.  \ 

"  'Take  me  home.  George,'  said  I.  't 
can't  see.'  And  he  did  take  me  all  ths 
way  home.  I  think  I  must  have  gone 
out  of  mv  mind,  for  I  can't  remembsr 
much  after  that.  Etta,  tell  how  I  gov. 
home." 

"It  was  about  7  o'clock— late  for  Jiin 
to  come  home,"  said  Mrs.  Butler  taking 
up  the  thread  of  the  story.  "Jim  knew 
the  number  of  the  house,  but  he  couldn't 
tell  Mr.  Wilson  that  we  live  on  the 
third  floor.  But  Mr.  Wilson  found  our 
door,  and  wjhen  I  answered  the  bell  he 
eaid:  "Here's  Jim;  he's  not  very  well.' 
I  nearly  tainted— ibut  I  didn't  faint. 
Tou've  seen,  sir,  blind  men  whose  eyes 
are  staring  and  who  v/alk  with  a  cane. 
That's  the  way  Jim  looked.  His  eyes 
Bsemed  to  be  .popping  out  of  his  head. 
His  face  was  all  different  colors,  yellow, 
■black  and  gray;  it  looked  as  If  It  had 
been  bruised  all  over.  He  had  to  be 
Jed  along  the  hall  of  his  own  home." 
Mrs.  Jim's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  again. 

"  'I'tn  blind,  Etta.'  said  Jim;  'I  can't 
9ee  vou.' 

"  'You'll  soon  be  all  right,  dearie,"  I 
«ald. 

"  'Thank  God.  I  know  your  voice,' 
Jim  said. 

"So  we  put  him  to  bed.  We  sent  for 
a;  doctor  in  the  neighborhood,  who  gave 
Jim  some  pills  and  told  him  to  be  Quiet. 
But  Jim  kept  crying  that  he  couldnH 
see,  and  later  that  night  he  raved 
about  'his  brother  Michael.'  He  has  no 
brother  Michael,  nor  have  I.  I  prayed  a 
good  deal  while  I  watched  ,Tim;  my 
•uncle,  who's  a  priest  in  St.  Cecilia's 
Church,  has  always  taught  us  to  ask 
God  to  help  us.  I  could  not  understand 
a  great  deal  that  Jim  was  talking  about. 
But  at  midnight  he  became  quieter, 
an<j  soon  the  horrid  yellow  and  black 
and  gray  marks  disappeared  from  his 
face  and  It  became  natural  in  color. 
Then  he  slept  for  a  wbile  and  then 
iwoke  up,  and  at  3  o'clock  he  called  me 
•Etta." 

"The  light  was  burning  low,  so  a.s 
not    to   disturb    him,    but   I   said:       'Do 

fou   see   me,    Jim?'    and    he   said.    'Yes, 
see   you,    Etta,"    and   he   did!    Thanks 
be   to   the  Merciful   Lord,   he   did!" 

Mrs.  Butler  laughed,  almost  hysterl- 
cajly.  The  revulsion  of  feelintg  im- 
pelled her  to  say: 

"And  now  he  sees  perfectly  well  again. 
But  look  ho  whe  trembles.    Why.  I  have  ' 
much  more  nerve  than  he  has  to-dav."  | 

Learned  physicians  will  seek  to  dis- 
cover whether  Butler's  temporary  blind- 
ness was  the  effecit  or  the  cause  of  the| 
brain  trouble  he  manifested.  He  is  well- 
buUt,  perfectly  healthy;  he  passed  a, 
very  strict  examination  for  life  in-j 
Burance.  His  present  occupation  re- 
quires a  cool  head,  a  sharp  eye  and  a 
steady  hand,  tor  the  measurements  he 
makes  must  be  absolutely  accurate  to 
be  valuable,  and  the  criminals  he  meas-i 
ures  use  all  their  cunning  to  deceive; 
him.  He  has  been  a  faithful  public  ser- 
vant; was  assistant  superintendent  of! 
the  Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases  on 
Swinburne  Island,  and  at  his  father's 
death  succeeded  him  as  superintendent. 
The  younger  Butler's  bravery  dlstln- 
rulshed  him  during  the  cholera  epldemlo 
Uk  i8?2,   but  politics   cost  hlns  'Us  &la.cs. 
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ENTERTAINMENT     AT    THE 
BLIND  INSTITUTE. 


CAKL/irF 


htancfe  of    the 

leir  anattal  Christmas  tea 

sday    evening.       Sbajcioss 

Lve  pro^rainrme. 


The  annual  Cbristmastideentertainment  to  the 
inmates  of  the  Cardiff  Blind  Institute  to.ok  place 
on  Wednesday  eveninsj.  'i^he  inmates  were 
entertained  at  tea  between  five  and  six  o'clock, 
and  afteTwai'ds  each  received  a  gift  of  a  parcel 
of  clothing',  quantities  of  fruit,  and  the  smokers 
an  ounce  of  tobacco  given  by  Dr  Thompson.'Tfae 
clothing  and  the  tea  and  fruit  were  provided  '  ont 
of  a  fnud  collected  for  the  purpo.'Be  by  Mv  D.  A. 
R.  Jeffrey,  the  popular  secretary  and  manager. 
In  the  evening  an  interesting  concert  took  place. 
In  the  absence  through  illness  of  Dr.  Evans, 
Caerphilly  (chairrasm  of  the  committee),  Mr 
Roljert  Bird,  J. P.,  presided,  and  there  v/as  a 
large  attendance.  An  e.fcelJent  programme  oE 
recitations  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
Wf^s  provided  by  Miss  Washer,  Miss  Rogers, 
Miss  Netta  .Tones,  Dr.  Tatham  Thompson. 
Messrs  M.  Bart,  Sydney  Jenkins,  Daw,  A. 
Gardener,  P.  Mayne,  an:l  four  inmates  namsd 
Gifford,  Ascott,  Pugb,  and  Yeo,  Short  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  chairman  and  Mr  T. 
Loveridge,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  all  who  haii, 
taken  part  brought  a  happy  evening  to  a  close. 


Starcross  se-cbion  of  iS» 
Giris'  FHsndly  Society  had 
and   entertainment  oh   W 

assccjatea  arran^  an  atti)„ , , „. 

Appledore  Congregational  G.E.  held  their  amsiai  eociai 
on  Wednesday,  a  large  number  attending.  Anange- 
mente  vpere  made  by  the  Misses  Hookway  and  North 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Kelly. 

:^stow  Wesleyan  Church  organised  a  social  gathering 
m  file  Public-rooms  on  WedneSd'ay.  Tea  -was  followed 
by  a  choice  and  varied  entertainment,  Eev.  W.  Newby 
presiding.  The  programme  iuchided  songs,  recitatioDS, 
duets,  and  action  songs,  all  of  winch  wot©  aj^reoiated. 
Games  -were  afterwards  enjoyed. 

In  aid  of  tbe  Bind  of  Hop©  funds  an  address  on ' 
boMay  rambles  was  given  in  Chynhal©  Sebool  on' 
Wedn-asday  evening,  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  Harris,  F.R. 
Hist.  Sec.,  of  Portbleven.  The  descriptions  of  viaite 
made  to  the  Rhine  Valley  and  elsewhere  were  illustrated 
by  lantern  sUdes,  prepared  fio-m  file  lecturer's  negatives, 
and  were  attenfavely  foUowed  by  a  good  atteodonoe! 
Mr.  B.  J.  Jei&in  operated  the  lantern.  Tio  Jecfcnrer  wis 
cordially  tlianked. 

Devoian  Weslcyans  held  a  musical  service  irt  tho«hap«l 
on  New  Teai-'s-eve.  The  choir  samg  anthems,  carols,  &o. 
and  there  were  speeches  by  Rev.  D.  Eyre  and  Mi-.  H.  C 
Tre-bilcocfc,  of  Australia.  Mr.  W.  Martin,  of  Port  Isaac, 
presided.  A  supper  was  foHowed  by  the  watch  ndghteer- 
vice.  The  evening's  proceeds  were  in  aid  of  the  fund  for 
liqmdating  the  debt  on  the  new  organ. 

Ldaait  Church  Sunday  sdiolars  and  their  friends 

entertained  on  Wednesday  evening.  Each  child  received 
an  article  from  a  Ohristm'as.tree,  and  eevera!  dialogues 
and  lecitations  in  character  were  given. 


WESTEBN       MORNLSTG       NEWS,w'4iSay^t:?e^Tffi^^"an?T^e^J 

work  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Staufcan,  of   Laafceatd,  in 
aid  of  the  chapel  fuids. 

At  Saltash  on  Wednesday  ©vening  a  snccessfid  Christ- 
mas-tree  entertainment  was  given  in  aid  of  SI.  Bamabaa 
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•  TJECE  EXETEB  BUKD. 
On  Wednesdary  eiv«ning  tte  imnates  of  ibe  West  of 
Engi«Dd  Eye  Infinnaiy  at  Ex-eta-,  nttmberiug  with  ■&« 
staff  about  60,  were  given  an  entertainment  arranged  by 
Sister  Rose.  Th©  programme  oonasted  of  two  aketctes, 
the  characters  -being  takeai  by  membeirs  of  the  St.  Mary 
Major's  Band  of  Hope,  of  "which  Miss  Palmer  is  seca-e- 
tary.  At  fiie  dose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  ac- 
corded fie  entertainers. — Yesterday  afternoon  Mis.  E. 
A.  Sanders  gave  her  custoanary  tea  to  the  patients  and 
eftrff.  Mrs.  Sanders  was  he^lf  present,  and  Miss 
Kinnimont  (the  matron)  and-  her  steff  were  assisted  by 
several  ladies,  inctudrng'  tiie  Misses  Pmsdon,  Miss  Mon- 
gomei-y,  Misses  Woolloomibe,  Mrs.  Simmons,  and  Miss 
Pit*afti. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Toby  (secretary), 
a  heaa-ty  vote  of  thanks  was  accord©  dMra.  Sanders. — 
In  the  evening  a  Christaias-tpee,  laden  wfth  acc^rtahte 
presents  for  the  inmates,  was  gi-ven  b-y'I/ady  Helen 
Vincent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ZeHey  attended,  and  dfetribnted 
gifts,  and  an  entertairtitteint  foilowed.  Mr.  H_  Guest 
kindiy  sent  a  graaiMphone,  and  songs  wepe  song  hy  Mr. 
ajtd  Mrs.  Toby  and  Mr.  Hamphrery  Jones,  J&sTBartlett, 
A.R.O.O.,  accompa/nyicg. — On  the  motioai  of  Kev.  F. 
Simmons  (-chaplain),  seconded  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Roper,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Lady  Heten  Vinceait  for  ber 
gifts,  to  Mr.  and  Mis.  Zeliey  for  distriiniting  tiie«n, 
and  to  tiose  -who  had  taken  past  in  Itiie  entertainmeint-. 

TuckingmiD:  Mntnal  Improv-ement  Society  held  a  so<aal 
evening  on  Wednesday,  when  a  large  nnmber  of  young 
people  iiad  an  enjoyaile  time.  Music  was  arranged  1^ 
Mr.  C.  S.  Ed-wards,  and  the  ladies  had  (iarg©  oC  tte 
refreshments.  The  proceedings  terminated  in  -time  for 
the  watcb-nigiit  aervi^  in  tto  Wesleyan  Instiiate. 

Paignton  paridi  chtirch  Sonday  sciicriars  met  in  great 
nmnbers  at  fee  Public  Hail  on  Wednesday  n%iit  for  their 
annual  disbrilratjon  of  prizes.  The  Vicar  made  the  dis- 
tributian,  and  deliveired  a  soitable  addr-sse. 

Parishionans  of  St.  PaaiPe.,  Hofniton,  held  apodal  galiisr- 
ing  in  the  National  School  on  New  Tear's-eve.  T9m  girk' 
and  infants'  sdiools,  which  were  very  ;prettily  decorated  by 
the  committee,  were  utihsed  for  dancing,  music  being  pro- 
vided by  the  quadrille  hand,  nnder  Mr.  E.  Cormett,  -with 
Mr.  T.  Vincent  at  fite  piano.  The  boys'  school  was  turned 
iitto  a  refreshment-room,  white  anoth*  room  was  nsed 
as  a  smokrngHTOom.  About  30O  were  present,  a-nd  dancii^ 
was  kept  up  with  much  zest  from  8  until  3  ajn.  Ping- 
pong,  cards,  and  a  variety  of  other  games  were  provided, 
and  soiE^  w«re  sung  at  intervals.  The  ajrangements, 
.  which  were  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  with  the  rector 
(Rev.  H.  J.  Fortescue)  as  chaiitoaji,  -were  most  satisfac- 
■tory,  everything  passing  off  suoce^fully. 

Honifcon  Baptist  Sunday  echolaxs'  parents'  annnal  tea 
was  held  yesterday.  A  musical  programme,  interspeised 
with  short  speech^,  followed, 

A  very  pleasant  session  in  conreotioa  witit  One  ajad  AM 
Good  Templar  Lodge  was  held  on  New  Year's-ev©  in  the 
Primitive  Methodist  School,  Camborne,  imder  tite  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  A.  E.  Bath,  H.D.  (Devonport).  Officers 
were  installed  by  Mr.  Bath,  vibo  afterwards  addressed 
the  lodge;  Solos,  recitations,  addresses,  &c., 
were  given  by  the  Misses  Heard  and  Narearrow  and 
M-essrs.  Palmer,  C.T.,  W.  T.  Pengelly  (Ecdruth)  and 
Tangye  (Redrntb).  Miss  Trythail  presided  at  the  pismo- 
forbe. 


Hospital— .an  institution  which  is  a  great  boon  to  the 
town,  as  well  as  to  the  roaaiy  who  visit  it  from  a  distance 
in  seaioh  of  rest  and  change  after  serious  iBnees.  Tbeire ' 
was  a  very  gratifying  attendance,  and  an  exceBent  tea. 
was  served  in  a  prettily-decorated  room  in  the  basetnent 
of  the  building.  On  the  previous  day,  thaa^s  to  the 
kindly  forethought  of  the  sisters  in  chaige,  a  similar 
entertainment  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  th©  "patients 
and  servants,  reach  -(Sf  whom,  was -presented  with  a  iseful 
prraent  from  the  Christma&tree.  At  the  conchjsiou  of 
the  treait  the  inmates  gave  three  cheers  for  the  asters, 
and  sang  "For  they  are  jolly  good  sisliera." 

The  sacred  cantata,  "  A  Daughter  of  Moab,"  was  well 
rendered  in  Perranporth  Wesleyan  Church  on  Wednesday 
evening  by  the  choir,  assisted  by  friends.  There  was  a 
good  attendance.  A  coffee  supper  afterwaids  'was  largely 
attended,  as  also  -was  the  -watch  night  service,  condnoted 
by  Eev.  J.  B.  Gratton. 

From  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  peals  were  mng  at 
mtervals  on  St.  Austell  Chai-ch  belle  anttl  the  stiT*e  of 
■midmght,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  merry  peal 
ushered  in  the  New  Year.  Crowds  filled  the  streets 
until  a  late  hour,  but  they  were  not  so  dense  as  in 
recent  years.  The  scene  was  a  very  merry  one,  and 
everything  parsed  off  in  an  orderly  manner.  Under  the 
auspices  of  St.  A-usteU  aaid  District  Free  Church  Comicil 
a  united  watch-night  service  was  held  in  the  Bible 
Christiaa  Chapel.  Rev.  E.  V.  Stephens  presided  and 
was  supported  by  Revs.  W.  L.  Bennetts,  W.  C  Baflev 
rSi  •  ■  ^'^'^-  an"i  Mr.  J.  T.  Hawfce.  Bvenaong  w^ 
held  m  the  parish  ohnrcb  at  seven  o'clock,  but  no  w»t<sh- 
mght  service.  "-ovi-u 

The  Vimr  of  St.  Keveme  (Rev.  W.  A.  Ddggens)  on 
^tlJ^'t^^^  e^rtadned  the  ringers  at  su^;  W 
subeeqiKmtly  the  old  year  was  mng  out  and  the  New  Year 
^■-t^itl^  Wesleyan  Obmrch  Eev.  Wesley  Davies  con- 
ducted the  custcmaiy  service,  but  the  congregation  was 
smaller  than  usual  owing  to  the  prevail  ^  influenza 
^^^-Sr*'  ^  ."^"J'  as  seven  in  one  house  are  laid 
SE  ^  ,^  complaint,  and  on  entertainment  in  aid  of 
the  Clurch  Snnday-school  has  had  to  be  posteoned 
,  Braddocfc  nngers  were  entertained  at  aopper  at  the 
rectory  by  Canon  AMham.  Mr.  W.  Spear  i^  elected 
captain,  and  Mr.  O.  Gay  treasurer.  After  supp^-  there 
was  a  service  in  the  chmch,  and  the  <rmg&s  rang  oat 
the  old  year  and  rang  in.  th©  new.  ''^  um. 
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THE    WORK    ©F    THE    BLINO. 

MARVELS  ACC0MPUSHED  BY  THE  SIGHTLESS^ 


IS  IT 


O      A      BUI  ND      AS  YLU 


r  JY  THE  SPECIAL  COMM1S310NKB, 
Tt  is  shown  by  statistics  that  blindness  is 
v.ot  ou  the  increase  in  this  country,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  slowly  declining;   there 
:wo   proportionately   fewer   blind    persons 
.uuong  us  to-day  than  there  were  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.     But  still  the  pitiful 
la-my  of  the  sightless  is  very  large,  and 
these   poor  combatants  in  the   battle   of 
!ife  pursue  their  fight  for  existcuoo  under 
terrible  handicaps.     It  fills  the  n:j_ud  with 
pii'n  to  think  of  the  misery  of  those  who 
!i>ed  it!  darkness  ore  man's  forethought 
.'■ud  iuveutiveness  had  brought  them  some 
feeble  glimmers  of  artificial  light.       But 
■the  affliction,  of  blindness  is  more  tolerable 
■to-day  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  and 
thanks  to  the  benevolence  and  ingenuity 
'jf  mankind,  the  sightless  are  cheerful  in 
the  possession  of  resources  which  mitigate 
iho  horrors  of  their  condition. 
jSome  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
lU  asylum  for  the  care  aud  education  of 
tno    blind.     Such    institutioias   are   eome- 
(imes  subjected  to  criticism,  but  after  an 
liour  spent  in  Heushaw's  Asylum  for  the 
Kliud  iu  Manchester  I  came  away  feeling 
that  one  should  be  grateful  for  the  good! 
work  done  there,  so  well  is  it  ordered  and  ' 
so  humanely  directed.     It  is,  I  fear,  vain 
to  hope  that  blind  labour  will  ever  com- 
pete ou  favourable  terms  with  the  labour  | 
"f  the  seeing;  , skilful  though  persons  so 
.;fflict.e<i  may  bdc-ome  it  is  nevertheless  im- 
possible  to   exiecfc   that   employers,    who 
i-ro  guided  by  business  principles,  will  be 
brought   to   cojisider   a   blind    worker   as 
desirable  as  oBie  in  possession  of  all   his 
frtcalties.     The  blind  workshop  managers 
lind   that  theyiget  no  preference  in   the 
market  because  of  the  conditions  under 
which   they  struggle.       If,   for   instance, 
they  make  brusJies,  they  must  make  them 
to  sell  at  the  ruling  prices,  or  they  will 
fail  to  sell  theja  at  all.     But  so  much  is 
don.i   nowada,;ri   to   equip   the   blind   poor 
with  some  skill  to  earn  a  living  that  it  is 
v,'orth  while  io  set  forth  a  few  of  the  chief 
points  iu  that  undertaking. 

As  I  watofied  aud  tjilked  with  the  blind 
i;ooplo  in  this  institution  I  thought  of  the 
reat  courage  needed  to  bear  the  biu-den 
it  darkasss  so  philosophically.  They 
have  thejr  fits  of  depression,  of  course, 
but  they  are  generally  cheerful,  it  may 
even  be  said  happy.  Bereft  as  they  are, 
they  yet  look  upon  a  world  which  is  un- 
known to  us ;  wo  have  given  them  eyes 
with  which  they  see  that  which  to  us  is 
invidblo.  Of  course,  genius  trium-phs 
over  even  such  obstacles  as  this,  aud  the 
blind  have  done  and  are  doing  many  mar- 
vellous things.  Milton's  affliction  did  not 
prevent  him  from  wTiting  the  most 
majestic  poem  in  our  language;  Heine 
was  blind  for  eight  years  before  he  died 
but  the  work  he  did  in  that  period  is 
accounted  among  his  best.  The  elder 
Disraeli,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  aud  the 
American  historian,  Prescott,  to  mention 


only  a  few  well-known  literary  men,  were 
blind  during  some  period  of  their  lives, 
but  they  s-till  accomplished  excellent  v/ork. 
.fohu  Gough  was  blind  from  his  childhood, 
but  he  learned  Latin  and  Greek  and 
mathematics,  aud,  still  more  remarkable, 
ho  became  a  distinguished  botanist.  So 
acute  were  his  remaining  faculties  that  by 
means  of  smell,  touch,  and  even  taste,  he 
could'  disting\ii6h  and  classify  every  form 
of  vegetable  life  found  within  a  wide 
district  round  his  home.  Fawcett,  the 
Postmaster-General,  was  blind,  but  the 
loss  of  sight  did  not  prevent  him  from 
playing  a  very  useful  part  in  the  world  in 
•which  he  lived.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  the  triumph  of  pluck 
and  genius  over  physical  difficulties  is 
that  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Herreshoff,  the  blind 
shipbuilder  of  the  United  States.  Blind 
since  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  he  yet 
■controls  a  business  which  it  would  seem 
requires  the  possession  of  the  faculty  of 
sight  as  an  essential  attribute.  He  can 
poiut  out  the  merits  and  defects  of  a 
machine  when  its  description  has  beea 
read  to  him,  aud  by  running  his  fingers 
over  a  model  or  design  he  knows  its 
details  as  completely  as  though  he  had 
seen  them.  He  has  designed  vefsels  of 
all  kinds,  successful  yachts,  and  war  ships, 
aud  as  he  wallis  briskly  about  his  yard 
■no  one  would  imagine,  it  is  said,  that  he 
is  deprived  of  sight.  The  life  of  Vidal,  the 
BGulptor,  shoTVs  how  genius  in  another 
form  may  triumph  over  affliction,  for 
though  blittd  he  could,  by  passing  his 
hands  over  an  object,  observe  its  propor- 
tions and  contour,  and  reproduce  them 
with  remarkable  fidelity. 

The  blind  have  excelled  in  music,  and 
blind  persons  now  hold  distinguished  posi- 
tions as  organists  ;  and  many  of  the  blind 
have  also  taken  orders  in  the  Church.  I 
remember  one  blind  clergyman  who  even 
lead  the  lessons,  usually,  I  believe, 
reciting  them  from  memory.  And  it  is 
recorded  that  the  Rev.  E.  Stokes,  who 
was  blind  from  the>  age  of  nine,  and  lived 
to  be  93,  was  tor  50  years  rector  of  Blaby, 
iu  Lincolnshire,  and,  in  spite  of  his  in- 
firmity, UBed  to  walk  about  his  parish 
quite  alone,  and  even  to  hunt.  On  such 
occasions,  however,  he  was  attended  by  a 
coiflpaniou,  who  would  ring  a  bell  when,  a 
jump  had  to  be  taken. 

This  suggests   the   fact  that  the  blind 
aro  not  deprived  of  their  interest  in  games 
and  (-pi/Fts  by  their  lack  of  sight.     Mr.  G.'i 
H.    liaison,    the    enthusiastic    master    ofi 
Henshaw's     Asylum,     took     me     to     the 
gymnasium   which  is  maintained  in  that 
excellent  institution,  aud  showed  me  that 
it  contained  all  the  usual  appliances,  upon 
which    the    blind    inmates    perform    quite 
astonishing  feats.     Moreover,   he  assured 
me    that   they   are    in   some   cases   quite ' 
expert  at  chess,  which,  of  coiu^se,  is  not 
so  surprising  as  to  find  them  revelling  in 
a  game  of  cricket.     The   ball   contains  a  j 
bell    or    something    else    which    makes    a , 
distinct  sound,  and  the  sightless  cricketers 
arc    by    no   means   duffers   at    the   game, 
while  nothing  delights  them  more  than  to 
hear  of  the  exploits  of  the  great  players 
or  to  follow  the  reports  of  the  important 
matches.     Many  north  country  cricketers 
,know  of  the  blind  man  who  attended  the ' 


(matches   at  (j:  rd    regnlarly,   ana 

jtalkcd     with     ■  uf     bis     favourite 

players  and  their  achievements.     Athletic 
incotings    have    even    been    held    for    the 
blind,    and   at  one   two   blind   girls   took 
ipriiies  ottered  for  figure  skating.       Other 
competitors    engaged    in    swimming    and 
oiv;ng,     running    and     cvcling     contents. 
About  ten  years  ago  a  party  of  fifty  blind 
teyclists  went  for  a   trip  ou   tlioir   wheels 
into  the  country,  with  one  eeciuc  man  at 
their  head  to  lead  the  way,  and  another 
party  similarly  led  rode  from  London  to 
Birmingham.     These  are  a  few  examples 
of  the  power  possessed   by  the  blind  to 
ov^ircome  difficulties. 

I  saw  at  the  Manchester  As%-lum  how 
they  may  become  useful  members  cf  the 
community,    cvcai    though    they    are    jKrt 
endowed     with    special    genius    for    any 
branch    of   work.     Henshaw's   iw  an    old- 
f.-cabiished  inititution,  aud  itfl  conductors 
nro  best  pleased  to  get  the  objects  of  their 
cure  vihftu  they  are  quite  young,  so  that 
ihe   v/holo   of   their   training   may   he   in 
thfir    hand-;.     The    Asylum,    let    me    say 
here,  IS  beautifully  clean,  aud  bright  and 
cheerful  surronndings  <i^-<-  -v^i-jtuiued    for 
Mr.  Raison  assures  me  tnac  nci  mereiy 
are   the   blind   themselves   susceptible   to 
such   iailuences,   but  the  sighted  persons 
ivho  live  with  them  are  naturally  brighter 
and  more  helpful  in  these  circumstances. 

The  doruiitorios  are  spacious  and  well 
lighted,  and  everj'thing  is  done  to  preserve 
the  most  s.auitary  stiute.  The  general 
room.s,  too,  are  lofty  and  well  lighted ; 
there  Ls  a  libran,'  full  of  good  books,  which 
are  an  unending  source  of  delight  to  those 
who  have  beeu  taught  to  read  them ;  the 
adults  are  kept  abreast  of  the  news  of  the 
day,  for  the  papers  are  read  to  them ;  and, 
well  fed  ajjd  clothod  .and  housed,  watched 
over  and  helped  by  considerate  and 
thoughtful  people,  thej4  pass  their  days  in 
corjiparative  happiness  aud  content. 

The  work  done  here  is  very  interesting. 
AVe  went  firtt  to  the  schools,  where  tht 
ycuugest  of  the  inmates  are  taught  the 
rudimentary  branches  of  knowledge.  As 
a  rule,  the  blind  children  are  quite  as 
intelligent  as  those  who  have  sight,  aud 
they  have  the  additional  power  cf  con- 
centration which  proceeds  from  their 
alfliction.  Some  of  these  unfortunate 
children  I  found  to  be  better  informed 
than  many  of  their  age  who  have  sight. 
One  clasG  was  examined  in  geography 
while  I  f  tood  by,  Norway  being  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  pupils  displayed  verj-  credits 
able  knowledge  of  the  country,  its  iustitu, 
tioi!5,  aud  activities.  Others  were  reading 
and  writing,  and  here  again  it  was 
astonishing  to  witness  the  readiness  with 
vrhich  they  had  adapted  themselves  to 
their  conditions.  The  inventions  of  clever 
I  men  havo  given  thom  raised  type  which 
enables  their  sensitive  fingers  to  act  as 
substitutes  for  their  eyes.  The  type  most 
generally  used  is  that  invented  by  Braille, 
which  is  not  really  type  at  all.  Six  points 
1  or  dots  are  all  the  symbols 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  large 
I  number  of  combinations  of  these  points 
I  so  that  letters  and  figures  and  contrac- 
tions of  words  are  signi;ii-d  by 
tho  various  positsjons.  The  bicks  are 
■  embossed  by  mechanism,  or  the  work  may 
be  done  by  hand  with  a  blunt  awl,  and 
the  children  read  quite  as  fluently  from 
these  symbols  as  those  who  can  distinguish 
the  printed  words. 

Writing  is  with  this  simple  and  in- 
genious arrangement  quite  as  easy.  The 
BraUle  writing  frame  is  like  a  slate  frame 
with  a  grooved  metal  bed,  and  a  guiding 
bar  perforated  with  oblong  holes.  The 
paper  is  inserted  in  this  ftrame,  and  the 
writers  p-at  v/hat  I  have  csdled  the  awl 
iu  the  holes,  so  as  to  make  various  com- 
binaticiis  of  dote,  carefully  guiding 
the  work  V'^ith  their  fingei:s.  With 
great  rapidity  they  pierced  away 
before  me,  and  when  the  paper 
was  taken  out  and  turned  over  the 
under  side  was  found  to  be  covered  with 
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the  fingers  like  the  embossed  books.  Thus 
are  the  blind  provided  with  the  means  of| 
written  communication,  while  the  world 
of  books  is  opened  out  to  them. 

Even  the  typewriter  is  used  by  the 
blind,  and  I  watched  one  young  lady 
sitting  before  a  specially-made  Reming- 
tpn,  and  doing  excellent  and  fairly  rapid 
work.  There  ie  no  reason  why  a  blind 
person  should  not  be  an  accomplished 
shorthand  clerk  and  typewriter,  for  a 
shorthand  writing  machine  has  been  in- 
vented for  the  use  of  the  blind.  It  has 
g-nly  four  keys,  I  think,  and  with  these 
the  various  combinations  of  the  Braille 
system  may  be  made  on  a  roll  of  narrow 
tape.  When  the  dictation  is  over  the 
operator  runs  his  fingers  over  the  impres- 
sions made  on  this  tape  by  the  keys,  and  \ 
types  the  writing  recorded  th-ere  aJmost  as 
rapidly  as  if  he  had  sight.  Amother  in- 1 
teresting  department  is  that  in  which  lads 
are  trained  in  music.  It  must  not  be ' 
assumed  that  every  blind  child  has  an 
aptitude  for  music  ;  many  have  not.  But 
there  are  some  who  show  the  musical  gift, 
and  for  them  the  musical  profession  may 
be  «<  \aed,  while  at  the  least  they  may 
becorae  competent  piano  tuners.  Here 
again  the  Braille  system  has  given  them  a 
written  notation,  and'  a  sheet  of  Braille 
music,  though  it  might  puzzle  you  who 
can  see,  is  as  intelligible  to  the  blind  as 
the  old  notation  system  is  to  you.  Of 
course,  in  instrumental  music  the  player  j 
must  feel  tho  notes  and  memorise  that 
which  is  written,  but  a  blind  choir  hold- 
ing this  music  so  that  their  fingers  may 
pass  over  it  will  sing  straight  from  the 
score.  One  lad  who  was  tuning  the  piano 
was  asked  if  he  could  play  something, 
and  he  straightway  played  with  astonish- 
ing taste  and  skill.  In  all  likelihood  a 
prosperous  future  is  before  that  boy  in 
the  musical  world.  ; 

But  the  industries  opened  to  th©  blind! 
who  have  no  special  gifts  are  necessarily 
limited.  Blind  women  and  girls  may  be- 
come highly  skilled  in  needlework  and 
knitting,  and  I  have  seen  some  exquisite 
work  of  theirs.  The  men  are  usually  | 
taught  to  make  baskets,  brushes,  or  mats, 
to  become  upholsterers,  or  to  chop  and  tie 
firewood.  It  is  fair  to  say,  .1  believe,  that 
the  blind  workers  in  these  occupations 
usually  turn  out  work  of  the  highest ' 
quality.  They  seldom  soamp  their 
tasks,  and  though  they  may  be 
rather  elower  than  the  best  seeing 
workmen,  to  the  quality  of  their  work  no 
eiception  can  be  taken.  I  watched  them 
in  the -various  departments  making  mats 
on  the  loom  or  by  hand,  and  baskets  of 
various  kinds,  and  though  there  was 
pathos  in  the  spectacle  of  these  afflicted 
people  plodding  along  in  their  darkness, 
it  was  nevertheless  evident  that  they 
were  far  from  miserable,  and  took  a  pal- 
pable pride  in  their  work.  When  Mr. 
I  Raison  remarked  that  the  chief  fault  of 
I  the  mats  they  made  was  that  they  simply 
would  not  wear  out,  the  faces  lit  up  with 
smiles  of  pleasure  over  the  compliment 
thus  paid  to  tiieir  skill  and  thoroughness. 
They  talked  freely  with  one  another,  and 
now  and  then  would  be  heard  subdued 
laughter  which  seemed  to  come  from,  the 
contented  mind. 

When  they  are  fully  skilled  some  of 
them  go  out  to  woi-k  for  themselves, 
others  to  seek  employment  in  the  blind 
workshops.  The  chief  difficulty  in  this 
situation  is  that  there  is  not  employment 
for  all  the  able-bodied  blind  among  us. 
The  institutions  and  workshops  are  doing 
their  best,  and  even  incurring  losses  in 
order  to  give  the  workers  something  ap- 
proaching, if  not  realising  our  ideal  of,  aj 
living  wage ;  but  there  are  many  who  can- 
not reap  tho  benefits  of  this  work  ;  and 
it  is  contended  that  the  State  should 
realise  raore  fully  tho  duty  it  owes  to 
those  who  aro  so  handicapped  for  life's 
!  struggle.  There  are  suggestions  for  the 
!  reorganisation  of  thOl?Mitable_aud  other 


[institutions  which  seek  to  help  the  Bl'inajj 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  do  that  work 
more  thoroughly  and  help  a  greater! 
number  ;  and  it  is  urged  that  the  State! 
i  should  give  that  work  a  more  genero^is 
'  encouragement.  What  I  have  written 
makes  it  clear  that  much  can  be  done  to 
make  the  poor  but  able-bodied  blind  inde- 
pendent of  charity,  and  those  who  visit 
such  admirable  institutions  as  Heushaw's, 
will  if.'ish,  as  I  do,  that  the  benefits  they 
are  able  to  confer  might  bo  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all  those  Vi-ho  are 
doomed  to  dwell  in  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. 


FromC^C 


Date 


Alleii  J.  Tillapaugh  of  this  village, 
for  the  past  two  years  connected  with 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Ba- 
tavia,  has  been  appoiTt^wil  1 1  jf^BX^^j^ook- 
keeper  at  the  Manhattan  state  hospital, 
New  York  city.  He  began  his  work  1 
there  January  1.  -«^» 
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Care  of  the  State's  Wards 
at  Tailadega.  ' 


BIENNIAL  PERIOD  I900-'02 


Reports  of  Superintendent 

Johnson  Show  Admirable 

Conduct  of  Affairs. 


Below  are  extracts  from  the  bi-en- 
nial  reports  of  J.  H.  Johnson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  school's  for  the  deaf, 
'dumb  and  blind  at  Talladega.  They 
show  admirable  management  and  suc- 
cessful results  in  these  superb  insti- 
tutions. H'&  calls  attention  to  their 
growing  needs  and  will  ask  the  gen- 
eral asembly  for  funds  with  which  to 
meet  the  same. 

Scho&I  for  the  Deaf. 

Entrances  by  counties  during  the  bi- 
ennial period,  1900-'02  by  counties  were 
as  follows': 

Fifty-one  counties  are  represented  as 
foHows:  Barbour,  1;  Blount,  1;  Bul- 
lock, 3;  Butler,  1;  Calhoun,  3;  Cham- 
bers, 4;  Chilton,  1;  Choctaw,  1;  Clarke, 
1;  Clay,  7;  Coffee,  2;  Conecuh,  1:  Coo- 
sa, 1;  Crenshaw,!;  Cullman,  1;  Dallas, 
5;  DeKaJb,  5;  Elmore,  4;  Escambia,  4; 
Etowah,  5;  Fayette,  1;  Franklin,  2; 
Geneva,  2;  Henry  3;  Jackson,  2;  Jef- 
ferson, 19;  Lamar,  1;  Lauderdale,  6; 
Lawrence,  2;  Lee,  3;  Limestone,  2; 
Madison,    9;    Marengo,    1;    Marion,    6; 


'liSfShaJl,  4;  Mobile,  2;  Monroe,  2; 
M-ontgomery,  7;  Morgan,  6;  Pikei,  4; 
Randolph.  2:  RuEsell,  2;  Shelby,  4;  St. 
Clair,  6;  Talladega,  8;  Tallapoosa,  5; 
Tuscaloosa,  &;  Walker,  4;  Washington, 
2;  Wilcox.  3;  Winston,  2— Total  51 
countle'S — 178  pupils. 

The  number  enrolled  during  the  term 
1900-1901  is  144,  and  during  the  term 
1901-1902  is  '152,  an  average  enrollment 
of  148. 

Health  of  the  institution  has  been 
remarkably  good. 

The  following  changes  in  teacheris 
occurred:  Miss  Jessamine  Curd,  died; 
Mius  Lois  Atwood,  died;  Miss  Kather 
ine  Henderson  and  Miss  La,ura  Wing, 
married;  these  being  succeeded  by 'Miss 
Nellie  Taylor,  Miss  Elizabeth  Rice, 
Miss  Prances  Walker,  Miss  Mary  Bell 
and  Miss  Minnie  Bell.  Mrs.  "V.  A, 
Hamill,  matron,  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  MiBs  Florence  Meyer. 

Larger  class  rooms  are  need'ed  and 
the  present  school   can  be  adopted  to 
its  needs  at  a  cost  of  $8,000. 
Superintendent  John^n  says: 
"Since  my  last  report:,  tto  equipment 
jn  the  cabinet  shop  has  been  improved 
by  addition  of  a  large  new  planer  andj 
matcher,  and  a  molding  machine.    Wei 
are  now  able  to  turn  out  work  in  al-| 
most  any  quantity  and  with  great  ra-; 
pidity,  and  our  boys  have'  the  oppor- 
'  tunity  to  learn  the  use  and  management 
of  almost  any  machine  in  an  ordinary 
mill. 

"The  printing  office  has   been   sup- 
plied with  a  large  lot  of  new  type,  and 
our  class  in  type  setting  and  printing' 
'Cinjoy.  facilities  unsui'passed  except  in 
the  largest  printing   establishments. 
, '  "The  shoe   shop   is   S'upplied      with 
every  necessary  facilitiy  for    instruc- 
]  tion  Jn  the  art  of  making  and  repair- 
ing shoes.     All    of   the    repairing   for 
our  pupils    is  ,  dona  at  home,   besides 
I  carrying  a  full  stock  of  shoes  to  be  sup- 
I  plied  to  pupils  at  cost.    A  considerable 
'  amount   of    custom   work  also    passes 
through  the  sihop. 

i     "I  regret  that  we  are  still  limited  to 
i  the  sewing  room  as  an  industrial  field 
i  for  our  girls.     We  hope  the  time  will 
'  comei  when  we  can  add  a  regular  course 
in  cooking  to  our  industrial  training." 
SchiQOl  for  the  Blind. 
Following  were  the  inmates  by  coun- 
ti°s   during     the     scholastic  years   of 
1  1900-'01  and  1901-'02:    Bibb,  6;  Blount, 
1-   Bullock,  3;   Calhoun.  4;   Chambers, 
!  4;  Chilton,  1;   Clarke,  1;  Clay,  5;  Col- 
bert   2;    Crenshaw.   4;    Dallas,   1;    De- 
Kalb   1;  Etowah,  4;  Fayette.  2;  Henry, 
5;    Jackson,   8;    Jefferson,   11;    Lee    3; 
;  Limestone,  2;  Madison,  3;  Marshall,  3; 
Mobile,  5;  Montgomery,  1;  Morgan.  2; 
I  Pike   1;  Randolph,  2;  Russell.  1;  Shsl- 
Iby  2-  St  Clair,  1;  Talladega,  8;  Tusca- 
loosa, 2;  Walker.  1;  Winston,  1.   Total 
—33  counties— 100  pupils. 

C  C  Dill  resigned  the  position  of 
boys'  supervisor  and  J.  H.  Foster  was 
chosen  to  the  place.  Miss  Ida  Brock- 
nian,  teacher  of  the  first  primary 
grade,  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss 
Clara  Cruikshank. 

In  the  session  of  1901-'02  there  was 
not  a  ease  of  serious  sickness. 

Resident  Superintendent  F.  H.  Man- 
ning wishes  a  broom-making  depart- 
ment added.  He  also  desires  pipe- 
organ  training  in  the  musical  depart- 
ment. He  also  needs  a  new  dining 
room. 

Industrial  Department.— In  this  de- 
partment the  boys  are  trained  in  the 
repairing  of  pianos  and  organs,  cane- 
seating,  the  making  of  baskets,  horse- 
collars,  mattresses  and  foot-mats.  The 
girls  are  taught  bead  work,  plain  and 
fancy  sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting. 
Negro  Deaf  and  Blind. 
In  the  biennial  period  of  1900-'02  the 
enrollment  of  inmates  by  counties  was 
as  follows: 


Bibb.  1;  Blount,  1;  Bullock.  4;  Cal-] 
houn,  3;  Chambers,  2;  Colbert,  1;| 
Coosa,  1;  Dallas,  2;  DeKalb,  1;  Elmore, 
1;  Escambia,  1;  Etowah,  3;  .Jefferson, 
13;  Lawrence,  1;  I^ee,  2;  Limestone,  2; 
Macon,  1;  Madison,  1;  Marengo,  2; 
Mobile,  1;  Montgomery,  7;  Morgan,  2; 
Randolph.  2:  Ruseell,  1;  Shelby,  2;  St. 
Clair,  1;  Talladega,  11;  Tallapoosa,  1; 
Walker,  2;  Wilcox,  1.  Total— 30  coun- 
ties—73  pupils,  .37  blind.  36  deaf. 

The  death  of  William  Bibb,  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  is  the  only  one  re- 
corded in  the  period. 

The  following  trades  are  taught: 
Carpentering,  upholstering,  oane-seat- 
Ing.  mattress-making,  gardening,  sew- 
ing, cooking,  laundry  work  and  house 
work.  It  is  soon  to  introduce  shoe- 
making,  as  it  would  be  a  very  profit- 
able trade  for  deaf  pupils. 

Several  former  pupils  aje  now  self- 
supporting.  ,_     _ 

Jiu.. ' ^.^.,..1'. 
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iBLIND  EYANGELIST  COMING 


Will  Be  Here  Three  Weeks- Rev.  John 

McNIillan  to  Preach  To-night  at 

Presbyterian  Church. 

Kvcry  ui^'iit  Ibis  -wocU  (excopt  SiiUir- 
(lay)iu  the  First  l*i'o.sbytoriiui  Church.thc 
special  gdspil  ssTvioes  will  be  coutiumsd, 
1:li(>  pastor,  Kev.  I»r.  Stiiuloy,  in  cli'arjic. 
l,af:t  v.oi'k  the  nuH'tiiiKs  wcrp  very  suc- 
ccsirfnl.  I'rotVssor  J.  St.  Williams  being 
tlie  director  of  the  music. 

This  ovi'uiii.;;  tho  Hcv.  .Tohii  JIcMillaii. 
piislor  (if  SVi'Sliiiinstor  rresby+criiin 
Cl'.-ircli.  this  city,  will  prcjich.  Tu-nmr- 
rn-.v  (Tl.v.ii.s,l;iy)  night,  the  Ri'V.  Waniuel 
W.  Btccki  I.  piaster  of  PresbyleriiUi 
Chi.rch,  of  I'lcnsautville,  will  dclivev  the 
•.set  men.  Thi'  services  begin  ;it  7.40  clos- 
ing at  !•  V.  .M..  iiiKl  arc  lic.il  in  (he  I 
chiipol.  I'j  wliich  !ill  aic  cunlialy  wcl- ' 
conic 

On  Sn:Hl.';y.  .[;iiiu:u-y  2.'itU.  tuc  famous 
blind  I'vaii.^clisi  and  singer,  Kcv.  Thomas 
Houstoi).  for  .several  years  pastor  of 
Knox  Prosbytcriyn  Church,  iu  Newark, 
will  Ijcffin  a  scries  of  iTireo  woel«'  Kos- 
pcl  ecrvices,  with  the  First  and  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Churches  of  this 
city.  The  first  week  the  services  will  bo 
in  t!ic  First  Church,  the  other  two  weeks 
will  be  in  Westminster  Church,  corner 
of  A"erniont  and  Madison  avenues. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hou.ston  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  men  in  the  wors  in  tlie  East- 
ern States,  and  draws  Jarge  audiences 
whi  revcr  he  goes,  as  the  eloquent  ami 
l;fiv\  i-iful  blind  ineiicher  and  sweet  singer 
iU-lsnicL- 
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TO  HEAR  THE 

DEAF  AND  BLIND 

There  -will  be  a  joint  meeting-  of  the 
Committees  on  Finance  of  the  House  and 
Senate  at  8  o'clock  to-night  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  for  the  purpose  of  liearing 
reBgesentatives  of  the  school  for  the  Deaf 
afliPBlind  at  Staunton,  who  will  ask  for 
an  additional  appropriation  for  buildings 
ind  current  excenses  at  that  Institution, 
"rhe  meeting  will  be  a  public  one. 
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OLD,  BLIND  \\m\l  TOLD  SMOKING  (AR 

CROWD  IHE  SIORY  Of  HIS  LIfL 


1 


-HE    HAS    BEEN    BLl  ND  SINCE  INFANCY— 


Passengers  on  the  smoker  of  a  Union 
traction  car,  the  other  day,  were  aroused 
to  sympathy  by  an  old,  blind  fiddler, 
who  stepped  into  the  car  at  Pendleton 
and  was  on  his  way  to  "work  the  town" 

I  at  Munoie.  He  played  tunes  on  his  fid- 
dle and  his  fare  was  more  than  five 
times  paid  by  the  nickels  thrown  by  ev- 

I  ery  passenger  into  his  little  tin  cup. 
The  old  man  has  a  history  and  so  has 
his  old  fiddle,  which  for  years  has  been 
his  constant  comoanion  and  bis  pro- 
vider, but  the  history  is  not  of  adven- 
ture and  incidents.  It  is  the  history  of 
continuous  routine  and  desperate  ef- 
forts to  keep  himself  from  starvation 
and  the  cold.  This  he  has  done  and 
more  than  ^that,  for  the  people  of  Pen- 
dleton think  he  has  laid  aside  a  few 
dollars. 

:  People  who  live  in  the  gas  beli 
'or  ever  did  remember  him  from  their  in- 
fancy, when  they  toddled  along  beside 
their  mothers,  going  to  the  city  shop-, 
ping.  A  few  of  these  happened  to  be  on 
the  smoker,  and  they  remembered  him 
■when   they   first   saw   him. 

'  "Well,  here  is  the  old  fiddler,"  said 
one  man;  "he  is  the  first  old  friend  I 
have  seen  for  many  a  day  since  I  went 
to  the  west.  It  looks  like  old  times 
in  the  Hoosier  state.  That  is  the  man 
I  used  to  give  pennies  to  when  I  first 
wore  knee  trousers..    Can  you  give  us  a 

'  tune,  old  man.  or  are  you  happy  to- 
day?" 

"Boys,  I  cannot  say  I  am  happy  today, 
but  I  want  to  make  every  one  else  hap- 
py,"   replied    the    old,    blind    fiddler.      "I 

I  have   tried   to   make  a  great   many  peo- 

I  pie  happy." 

I  "Give  us  'Bill  Ealley.'  "  chirped  in  a 
flashily-dressed  youngster,  who  was  ap- 
parently in  the  height  of  satisfaction  oi 
what  appeared   to   be   his   first  cigar.     "I 

I  heard  that  the  first  day  I  left  the  farm 

I  and  went  to  the  <;ity."  said  the  young- 
ster. 

"I  don't  know  any  tune  by  that  name," 
replied  the  old  fiddler,  "but  I  may  play 
it  before  I  finish.     Most  of  my  music  is 

!  old-time  songs,"  and  he  held  his  time- 
worn  fiddle  to  his  ears  and  tested  its 
tone. 

;     "She   was   bred    in    old    Kentucky."    he 

j  started,    and    the    passengers    settled    in 

\  their  seats  to  get  the  benefit  of  the   re- 

j  vival. 

He  played  that  tune  and  several  more. 
Little    children    from    the ,  other    part    of 

'•■  the  car  came  to  listen.  Soon  the  nickels 
began  to  drop  into  the  little  tlncup  which 

i  the   old   man.   with    years   of   experience. 

;  had  shrewdly  left  placed  In  a  convenient 
position  when  he  started  to  play.  The 
little  children  also  wanted  to  drop  coins 


and  they  ran  to  their  mothers  to  ask  for 
r)enniee. 

j  "This  day  has  been  against  me  until 
now,"  said  the  old  man.  "It  has  rained 
all  day  and  you  knov/  when  it  rains  you 
can't  play  a  fiddle.  ' 

I      He  counted  his  money  and  he  bad  five 

'  times  his  fare  to  Muncle  collected. 

]  "Want  Komethin'  Bort  o'  solemn?"  he 
asked,  as  he  tuned  his  fiddle  again.  And 
he  began  to  play  "Hello  central,  give 
me  heaven."  ' 

"That  Is  the  best  old  tune  on- the  road." 
be  said,  as  he  lowered  his  head  and  he 
started  to  tell  of  his  past  life. 

"I  was  just  4  years  old  when  I  became 
blind.  I  remember  very  little  of  my 
mother.  I  was  well  cared  for  when  she 
lived,  but  after. her  death  I  had  to  start 
to  do  for  myself.  The  song  goes,  'Give 
me  heaven,  for  my  mother's  there  I 
know,'  and  that  is  what  makes  me  feel 
.■sad.     I    can    almost .  imagine    I    see    her 

J  with  the  angels. 

"This  old  fiddle  was  given  to  me  when 
I  was  still  young  and  I  learned  to  play, 
for  I  knew  I  could  ndt  keep  from  star- 
vation  any   oth<.r  way. 

I  "I  picked  out  a  few  tunes  by  myself 
and  started  on  the  road  and  I  have  been 
on  the  road  ever  since.  I  have  traveled 
all  over  the  state,  but  most  of  my  time 
has  been  spent  here  in  the  gas  belt.  I 
know  every  policeman  in  every  town  I 
visit,  and  they  never  molest  me,  but  I 
understand  they  'put  them  to  the  wing' 
In  Indianapolis  and   I  never  go  there." 

"Well,  are  j-ou  the  same  old  fellow  that 
ttsed  to  sit  on  the  corner  of  Meridian 
and  Ninth-sts.  ?"  asked  a  man  who  was 
returning    for   the    first    time   in    several 

j  years  to  visit  relatives  there. 

I  "Yes.  I  guess  I  am  the  same  old 
duck."  he  replied,  "?nd  I  tell  you  Ander- 
son is  a  hot  old  town." 

The  old  man  refused  to  divulge  his 
name.  It  is  a  secret  wh'ch  "oelongs  to  no 
one  except  himself  and  his  wife. 

I  "By  the  way,"  said  the  old  man.  "I 
was  once  married.  My  wife,  they  said, 
was  a  beauty,  but  1  never  knew.  How 
could  I?  'Well,  after  the  first  few 
months,  she  became  proud  and  preferred 
not  to  live  with  the  musician.  She  left 
and  I  think  she  is  at  Salem  now." 

The  end  of  the  iine  was  reached  and 
the  busy  passengers  cared  no  more  for 
sentiment.  They  hurried  out  and  left 
the  old  musician  sitting  in  the  car. 

Little  of  the  old  man  is  known  in  Pen- 
dleton, v,-here  he  lives.  Not  long  ago  he 
rented  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Mysten'  enshrouds  his  home 
life,  for  the  little  children  beware  and 
the  older  people  care  little. 

It  is  gossip  in  Pendleton  that  the  old 
man  is  wealthy  and  has  money  stored  in 
the  cellar  of  his  house  or  some  mysteri- 
ous place.  There  is  one  thing  they  know; . 
he  always  has  a  thin  pockctbook,  no 
m.atter  how  much  he  takes  in  durins  the 
day. 
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Mrs.  Hunrs  Paper  on  Maine's  Duty  Towards  the 
:  Defective  Classes—Plans  for  Circulating 
i        Petition.  ' 

As  our  state  has  made  provisions  for 
the  Insane,  deaf  mutes,  and  with  an  ar- 
rangement with  tlie  Perkins  institute 
in  Massaabiisetts  for  the  blind,  this 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  class  which 
may  be  called  the  feeble-minded.  "The 
census  of  1890  shows  a  total  of  95,571 
feeble-minded  persons  in  the  United 
states.  This  enumeration  does  not  in- 
clude very  many  cases  where  the  pa- 
rents were  unwilling  to  admit  the  men- 
tal defect  of  their  children,  or  where 
the  defect  was  not  recognized."  I 
quote  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Fernald,  superintendent  of  the  Home 
for  Feeble-Minded  in  JWassachusetts. 


■THE  POST-DISPATCH.  I 

5/.  Louis,  [Mo.  ' 

1i   January    1903 

VERDICT  FOR  BLINiD  W0I.1AW.  I 

Jury      Becided    That    Brother-in-Law 
Had  Disturbed  Her.  i 

Rebecca  Israel,  who  sued  Patrolman  John' 
Israel  for  $20,000  damages,  was  given  a 
verdict  for  $1500  In  Judge  Hough's  court 
yesterday.     She   alleged   that   John    Israel, 

who  is  her  brother-in-law,  came  to  her 
home  at  2822  North  Fourteenth  street,  and' 
declared  that  she  had  neglected  her  hus- 1 
band!.  Joseph  Israel,  who  Is  Insane,  and 
that  .she  had  procured  his  incarceration  In 
an  Insane  asylum  while  he  was  sane.  Mrs. 
Israel  is  blind.  _ 

She  said  the  threats  of  Patrolman  Israel 
had  greatly  disturbed  her  peace  of  mind.     | 

The  Christian  Register 

(i8)     [January  15   1903 

For  the  Christian  Register. 

The  Blind  Beggar's  Daughter. 

FROM   AN  ANCIENT  BALLAD. 

BY  L.   H. 

"No,  Aunt  Helen,"  said  Wilfred,  decidedly. 
"I  cannot  remember  history.  I  can  say  the  list 
of  English  kings,  and  I  linow  that  Norman  Will- 
iam settled  things  generally  in  1066,  and  that 
King  John  signed  the  Magna  Charta,  and  that 
it  was  Henry  the  Eighth  who  was  such  a  Blue- 
beard ;  and  that  is  all  I  do  know." 


"Horrid  thing!"  said  Patty,  with  a  sniff  at 
Henry  the  Eighth.  "I'd  like  to  forget  him. 
Then  don't  you  always  remember  King  Richard, 
because  he  is  in  'Ivanhoe,'  and  King  Canute,  be- 
cause he  acted  so  silly  about  the  waves  and 
made  believe  he  was  so  wise  ?" 

"The  Henrys  and  Edwards  are  the  worse," 
went  on  Wilfred,  reflectively.  "I'm  trying  to  fix 
Henry  the  Third  in  my  head  now."  Then  he 
began  to  rock  back  and  forth,  reciting  to  himself. 
"The  reign  of  Henry  Third  lasted  for  fifty-six 
years.  The  incapacity  of  the  king  was  more 
productive  of  inconvenience  to  himself  than  of 
misery  to  tiis  subjects.  Under  his  weak  but 
pacific  sway,— weak  but  pacific  sway,— pacific 
s„ay—    Oh,  bother  his  pacific  sway  I     I  can't 

learn  it." 

Then  Aunt  Helen  spoke  for  the  first  time. 
"Study  your  lesson  till  dinner  time,  and  I'll  tell 
you  a  story  about  his  reign  that  may  help  you 
to  remember  one  of  the  chief  men  in  it  and  an 
important  struggle.  You  will  not  find  the  story 
in  your  books  ;  but  it  is  as  old  as  the  history,  I 

fancy."  ^      ^    , 

So  Wilfred  began  again  :  "Towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  reign  the  barons,  with  Simon  de 
Montfort  at  their  head,  entered  into  a  confed- 
eracy,—entered  into  a  confederacy.  There,  I 
guess  I'll  wait  for  the  story  first." 

After  dinner  Aunt  Helen,  Patty,  and  Wilfred 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  wood  fire  in  the  study 
The  lights  were  shaded,  and  the  rain  pattered 
gently  outside.  It  was  just  the  evening  for  a 
story,  and  Aunt  Helen  told  the  following  with 
few  interruptions: — 

It  happened  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Third  that  Simon  de  IWontfort,  the  great  Earl 
of  Leicester,  led  the  barons  into  revolt  against 
their  king,  asserting  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
share  in  the  government.     That  was  really  the 


beginning  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  first 
the  barons  were  successful ;  but  Henry  regained 
his  throne  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  where 
Simon  de  IWontfort  was  killed. 

Now  Simon  de  Montfort's  eldest  son  Henry 
fought  by  his  side  that  day.  Henry  saw  his 
father  stricken  from  his  horse  and  killed,  and 
the  dreadful  sight  was  the  last  one  he  ever 
beheld ;  for  almost  in  the  same  moment,  he,  too, 
was  overthrown,  and  received  an  injury  to  his 
head  that  deprived  him  of  his  sight  forever. 

All  day  he  lay  on  the  field,  happily  uncon- 
scious for  the  most  part.  At  night  the  young 
daughter  of  a  baron  who  had  stood  by  great 
Leicester  came  out  to  search  for  the  body  of  her 
slain  father.  One  of  her  servants  stumbled  over 
young  Henry  de  Montfort.  Finding  that  he 
still  breathed,  the  maiden  had  him  borne  to  a 
place  of  safety  in  her  castle,  and  took  care  of 
him  until  he  grew  well  and  strong,  though 
hopelessly  blinded. 

There  the  young  people  fell  in  love  with  each 
other.  Both  were  orphans,  both  in  dire  disgrace 
with  the  king  and  likely  to  have  their  estates 
forfeited  and  suffer  imprisonment  if  discovered. 
They  decided  to  hide  themselves,  and  to  find  in 
obscurity  and  apparent  poverty  hope  for  their 
lives.  The  lady  sold  her  jewels,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  married  they  left  her  stately  castle, 
clad  in  russet  brown,  and  henceforth  lived  like 
poor  peasants.  They  were  very  happy  together 
in  spite  of  their  troubles  ;  and  after  several 
years  a  little  daughter  was  born  to  them,  whom 
they  called  Bessee. 

Every  one  supposed  that  Henry  de  Montfort, 
rightful  Earl  of  Leicester,  had  died  at  Evesham ; 
and  he  had  no  desire  to  undeceive  them.  Still, 
after  many  years  the  longing  grew  upon  him  to 
know  what  was  going  on  in  the  great  world  out- 
side his  peasant  cottage  ;  and  they  went  to  live  in 
Bednall  Green,  a  part  of  London  town. 

Each  day  Henry,  blind  and  with  hair  strangely 
white,  was  led  by  a  dog  to  a  seat  under  an  old 
oak-tree,  where  all  day  long  he  accepted  charity 
from  the  passers-by  and  heard  many  a  bit  of 
gossip  about  wliat  was  happening  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  he  soon  became  known  far  and  wide 
as  the  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Green. 

In  the  mean  time  little  Bessee  was  growing 
tall  and  lovely.  Her  beauty  could  not  be 
hidden  by  her  simple  gowns,  and  soon  the  re- 
port of  her  fairness  and  grace  spread  through- 
out all  that  part  of  the  country.  She  was  as 
good  as  she  was  beautiful,  and  her  manners 
were  those  of  a  duchess.  So  many  suitors 
sought  the  beggar's  door  that  pretty  Bessee 
begged  to  leave  home,  and  go  to  a  quiet  place 
in  the  country.  At  last  her  parents  consented ; 
and  she  obtained  employment  in  an  inn  at  Rum. 
ford,  a  night's  journey  from  her  home. 

The  innkeeper  and  his  wife  were  very  kind 
to  her,  and  she  brought  good  luck  to  the  inn; 
but  soon  new  suitors  came  to  her,  and  her 
trouble  began  again.  Among  them  four  were 
very  earnest.  One  was  the  innkeeper's  son,  one 
a  rich  merchant,  one  a  country  gentleman,  and 
one  a  young  knight  of  high  degree.  To  them 
all  Bessee  returned  the  same  answer;  but  in 
her  heart  she  loved  the  young  knight,  though 
she  knew  not  of  his  high  station. 

"Wed  will  I  not,"  she  said,  "until  my  suitor 
gain  the  consent  of  my  father  and  mother, 
whom  I  love  best  on  earth." 

Then,  when  they  asked  where  they  might  find 
her  father  and  mother,  she  lifted  her  head  as 
proudly  as  if  she  had  known  her  own  rank, 
and  replied  that  they  must  seek  the  blind  beg- 
gar of  Bednall  Green,  whom  everybody  knew, 
and  who  was  led  daily  to  his  seat  under  the  oak 
by  a  dog  with  a  bell. 

Then  the  innkeeper's  son  drew  back,  and 
bade  her  think  not  to  mate  with  him.  The  rich 
merchant  hurried  off  in  haste,  and  the  country 
gentleman  owned  that  her  father's  calling 
pleased  him  but  little.  Yet  the  young  knight 
bowed  low  before  her,  and  lifted  her  white  hand 
to  his  lips,  vowing  that  he  loved  her  for  herself 
alone. 


1 


"Come  thou  with  me,  pretty  Tiessee,  and  to- 
gether we  will  seek  thy  good  father,  be  he  beg- 
gar or  prince  ;  for  what  are  gold  and  rank,  when 
one  asks  for  true  love  ?" 

So  she  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  together  they 
sought  the  blind  beggar's  door.  But  his  kins- 
men were  very  angry  when  they  heard  the  tale, 
and  they  pelted  after  him  in  hot  haste.  They 
came  up  to  the  blind  beggar's  door  just  as  the 
knight  arrived  with  pretty  Bessee.  Then  they 
scolded  and  raved  about  his  folly,  reproaching 
him  that  he  would  bring  disgrace  on  a  noble 
house. 

When  the  blind  beggar  saw  that  his  daughter 
loved  the  young  knight  truly,  he  spoke  to  the 
kinsmen  in  gentle  tones,  but  with  such  author- 
ity that  they  could  not  choose  but  listen. 

"Pretty  Bessee  is  not  so  poor,  my  friends. 
I  will  drop  angels*  with  you  for  her  dowry; 
and,  if  pretty  Bessee  cannot  match  each  one  of 
yours  with  one  of  her  own,  then  let  us  talk  no 
further." 

So  saying,  he  drew  from  a  bag  a  golden  coin 
and  cast  it  to  the  ground.  The  kinsmen 
laughed  in  scorn;  but  the  leader  among  them 
said :  "Nay,  that  is  fair.  Here  is  my  first  angel." 
So  they  cast  angels  in  turn  until  the  ground 
was  piled  high  with  the  glittering  heap,  and 
pretty  Bessee  and  her  loving  knight  gazed  in 
wonder.  At  last  the  beggar  had  flung  down 
full  three  thousand  pounds,  often  flinging  a 
handful  at  once  ;  and  the  haughty  kinsmen  had 
no  more. 

"Give  us  your  pretty  Bessee,"  then  cried  the 
leader  among  them.  "In  truth,  her  fortune  is 
not  unworthy  her  lovely  face." 

Then  the  blind  beggar  threw  down  a  hundred 
pounds  more,  saying,  "And  here  is  somewhat 
for  her  wedding  gown"  ;  and  he  kissed  his  pretty 
Bessee. 

Thus  they  were  betrothed;  and,  when  the 
innkeeper's  son  and  the  rich  merchant  and  the 
country  gentleman  heard  the  wondrous  tale  of 
pretty  Bessee's  fortune,  they  tore  their  hair  and 
wrung  their  hands  and  sobbed  with  vexation 
at  their  own  folly  and  with  envy  of  the  loving 
knight. 

Great  Westminster  Cathedral  was  opened  for 
the  magnificent  wedding,  and  a  titled  bishop 
joined  their  hands  in  marriage.  At  the  noble 
banquet  which  followed,  the  king  himself  was 
present;  and  all  was  joy  and  merriment.  In 
the  enjoyment  of  the  feasting  and  the  admira- 
tion of  pretty  Bessee's  grace  and  beauty,  the 
blind  beggar  was  forgotten  until,  just  as  the 
guests  had  wished  long  life  to  the  wedded  pair, 
the  door  was  opened  wide  and  the  beggar  him- 
self entered.  He  was  clad  in  rich  silken  gar- 
ments, and  wore  a  great  plume  in  his  velvet  cap, 
such  as  becomes  an  earl  of  the  realm. 

He  bowed  low  before  the  king,  led  thither  by 
a  fair  and  stately  dame,  who  looked  like  pretty 
Bessee  grown  older ;  and  he  asked  permission 
to  sing,  as  a  blind  harper  might,  a  ballad  in 
honor  of  the  day.     Then  he  sang  :  — 

A  poor  beggar's  daughter  did  dwell  on  a  green, 
Who,  for  her  fairness,  might  well  be  a  queen  ; 
A  blithej  bonny  lass  and  a  dainty  was  she. 
And  many  called  her  pretty  Bessee. 

Her  father  he  had  no  goods  nor  no  land, 
But  begged  for  a  penny  all  day  with  his  hand  ; 
And   yet   to   her  marriage   he  gave   thousands 

three. 
And  still  he  hath  somewhat  for  pretty  Bessee. 

And,  if  any  one  here  her  birth  do  disdain. 
Her  father  is  ready,  with  might  and  with  main. 
To  prove  she  is  come  of  noble  degree. 
Therefore  never  flout  at  pretty  Bessee. 

By  this  time  the  kings  and  the  lords  began  to 
see  that  in  truth  the  blind  beggar  had  a  noble 
look  and  that  he  bore  himself  as  befits  a  knight 
of  the  realm,  and  they  begged  him  to  go  on  with 
his  ballad  and  reveal  the  mystery  hidden  be- 
neath his  words.  Breathlessly  they  listened 
as  he  told  in  his  rhymes  the  story  of  Evesham 
battle  and  his  father's  death,  his  marriage,  his 
humble  life,  and  his  true  rank.     With  his  daugh- 


«  Aa  angel  is  an  ancient  gold  coin  of  England,  worth 
half  a  sovereign,  so  called  because  at  one  time  it  bore  a 
figure  of  Saint  Michael  slaying  the  dragon. 


ter  married  to  a  noble  high  in  royal  favor,  wi.h 
Kmg  Henry  the  Third  dead  and  a  new  ki^g  on 
the  throne,  who  needed  peace  at  home  that  he 
m.gh  carry  on  war  with  Scotland  and  France, 
fc-arl  Leicester  had  indeed  little  fear  in  revealing 
his  long-kept  secret.  Thus  the  romantic  tale 
ends  with  general  rejoicing,  and  the  promise  of 
a  long  and  happy  wedded  life  for  pretty  Bessee 
and  her  loving  knight. 

Wilfred  and  Patty  liked  the  story. 

"I'm  sure  I  shall  remember  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  and  the  battle  of  Evesham  much  better 
now.  Aunt  Helen,"  said  Wilfred.  "I  wish  you'd 
tell  us  a  story  about  every  reign.  It  hadn't 
much  to  do  with  Henry  the  Third  ;  but,  if  one 
knows  the  stories  and  the  songs,  everything  else 
seems  to  fit  in  right  somehow." 

"Was  it  all  true,  Aunt  Helen  .'"  asked  Patty 
doubtfully.  ' 

"That  I  cannot  say,"  said  Aunt  Helen, 
honestly.  "But  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
English  people  sang  and  repeated  the  ballad 
tor  many  years,  and  that  they  liked  to  fancy 
■t  true  at  least.  Perhaps  that  ought  to  be 
enough  for  us." 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
LEADER, 
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Jan.  15  1903. 
Snpt  A.  J.  Hutton  of  the  Wisconsin 

School  for  the  Blind  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  of  Superintende.it 
of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at 
Wankesha,  Wis.  Prof  Clyde  R.  Shaw- 
alter,  principal  of  the  Waufoca  High 
School  succeeds  Prof  Hutton. 

Prof.  Alva  Pope  of  the  Nebraska 
School  has  resigned  his  position  to 
become  Superintendent  of  the  Model 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  and  also 
Executive  Superintendent  of  Charit- 
ies and  Corrections  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  Prof.  Pope  is  well  qual- 
ified to  fill  snch  a  position. 
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SATUEDAY,    JANUARY    17,    1903 


The  -will  of  Dr.  Buahrod  James  of  Phila- 
delphia devises  to  the  city  ot  Philadelphia 
$55,000  and  several  pieces  of  real  estate  for 
a  free  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye.  nose,  ear,  throat  and  lungs.    The 
proposed  hospital  Is  to  be  called  the  Wash- 
ington James  Eye  and  Ear  Institute.     Dr. 
James  also  gives  to  the  city  much  property 
as   an   endowment   fund   for   a   free   public 
library,  which  shall  contain  especially  books 
I  for  children,   the  aged  and  the  blind.     Be- 
1  quests  were  made  to  Oakland  and  Coronado, 
I  Cal.,  and  the  American  Temperance  Univer- 
sity at  Harriman,  Tenn. 


THE  WEST  YiRGlINlA  TABLET. 


JANUARY  17.  iy03. 

Growth  and  impiovetncnt  in  the  public 
schools  react  so  immediately  on  the 
special  schools,  and  particul.trlj'  on  such 
as  oiirs,  that  I  cannot  help  noticing  witi; 
much  interest  Ibe  raovemcnt  townrds 
consolidation.  As  the  school  sentiment 
broadens  and  deepens  iu  the  country, 
the  importance  of  pdiicatinji  all  the  child 
ren  is  more  generally  recognized,  and 
even  the  feebleiuinded,  who  have  been 
so  long  neglected  as  impossible  subjects, 
are  sent  to  schools  where  thev  are  tuuKht 


I 


tliini>s  thnt  make  all  hearts  gbid  mid   ihi- 
iiicieduloiis  to  open  their  cyeg  with   wi.i]- 
dir.  Tlic  deiif  are  Lurried  more  freely  into 
the  ins tiltitioiis;  uu<J  even  the  blind,  who 
aic  the  most  dif}icult  cases  to  win    from 
their  homes,  are  aflucted  by  the    gentnil 
movement,  md    their  parents'  reluctann- 
to  the  .separati'iu   is  gradually   ovircorne 
So  that  the  special  institutions  fur    mch 
chifsesgrow  in  numbers,  and    the    legis- 
liitures  make    provision    with    a    lii)er«l 
hiiiid  fi.r  all  the  subjects    of    special    in- 
struction, j 
So  powci fully  are  the    people    ar.iiised  | 
in  the  interests  in  the  last  few  ye-irs,  that  < 
tiiere  is  fear  of  a  miuchrevoiig   dissipation  | 
of  energy  in  the  entliiisiism     to     educate 
all  the  children.      I  observe     ttilh  .some 
solicitude,  I  confess,  that    the    deaf    are 
beginning   to   be    sent    into     the    public 
schools,  where  provision  is    being    made 
for  their  instruction  ;  but  the  fear  is,  that 
even  Chicago   will  iMit  be  able  to    do    ho 
well  tor  the  deaf  as  the  State    of    Illiii-iis 
and  Dr.  Gordon. 

One  might  think  thai  there  woiiM  be 
larger  pi.ssibilitities  for  the  blind  in  the 
common  sclio  ils,  though  It  would  be  u 
fatal  mistake  to  supiiose  that  this  is  Iht 
case  in  the  early  years  of  the  blind  child's 
ednciition. 

I!ut  t  I  return  to  the  common  scliools 
themselves.  It  is  now  proposed,  and  it 
looks  /ihiiisible,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
schools  by  trinsp  .rting  at  public  expen<=e 
the  pupils  of  the  smiller  .schools  to  laraei 
and  bett'.T  equipped  central  senools,  and 
there  {iive  them  all  the  advantages  of 
such  better  schools,  which  they  could 
not  enjoy  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

The  consolidation  of  schools  has  ceased 
to  be  a  theory,  and  has   become    a    very 
full  fledged  condition  in  many  coinmiint- 
ties  in  the  middle  Wust.  wh-jre.     by     the 
way,  some  of  the  very  best  scb  lols  in  the 
world  are  )o    be    found.     The    VV.    Va. 
"Schools  Journal"  is  urging    the    experi- 
ment in  favorable  localities  in    (uir    own 
State,  and  the  local  press,  though  tardily,  j^S^ 
is  now  taking  it  up  with  apparent  favor,  f^V" 
and  well  it  may  l-e;  for  th"  m3thod  basin  '"'^^ 
it  the  largest  possildlities  for  the  improve- 
ment oC  the    country     schools    ihjthave 
ever  bc-eia  oHeied  to  the    peojde    iu    anv 
single  plan  that  been    proposed    at    any^ 
time  since  schools  have  been  the   subject-'^ 
of  scientific  methods.      Where    they    are-ff 
trying  the  plan  most    successfully,     ihey  ct; 
I  have   secured   a  s-iitable    wagon    with   a  .■'* 
driver  with  police  authority  over  thechil-  ■,.; 
'  dren  till  they  are  delivered  at  the  central 
-  school,    and    they    are    conveyed     home 
again  in  the  evening.       Thus    they    have 
the  advantages  of  the  best  school  in    the 
district.      The   central   school    is    made 
better  for  all  purposes,  and    the    country 
children  have  something    like   the    same 
.i|ipoitiinities  as  those  in  the  towns,    ami 
'  at  no  greater  cost,  for    there    is    not    any 
I  increase  of  expense  in  the    new    method. 
I  hope  we  shall  see  it  tried. 
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The  Ohio  Chronicle., 

Published  every  Tlinrsday  during  the  school  year  I 
at.  the  Oliio  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  .    [ 


Thursd&.y,  Janua.ry  15,  1903  ' 

DEAF-BLIND    PUPII-S. 

There  are  four  deaf-blind  children  receiving  instruction  in  this 
Institution.  Leslie  Oren,  nine  years  of  age  and  who  has  had  four  years 
of  instruction,  can  express  himself  by  finger-spelling  and  hold  a  limited 
conversation  by  being  spelled  to  in  his  hand.  He  writes  jDoint-print 
on  the  Braille  writer  and  iises  the  typewriter  with  skill.  He  also 
articulates  distinctly  many  words  and  sentences.  He  has  been  deaf 
since  two  and  one-half  years  of  age.  Miss  Lyon,  his  teacher,  had 
entire  charge  of  him  from  the  time  of  his  admission  to  school  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898,  until  October,  1902,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  divi- 
sion of  small  boj'S.  He  now  comes  to  his  teacher  onl}'  for  instriiction, 
the  remainder  of  the  time  being  spent  with  the  other  boys. 

Carrie  Self,  sixteen  years  of  age,  has  been  deaf  since  she  was  eight 
years  old  and  blind  since  seven.  She  came  to  school  last  February 
and  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Lyon.  Her  progress  has 
been  fair.  She  has  learned  several  words,  the  names  of  her  friends 
among  the  officers  and  pupils  and  writes  these  on  the  Braille  writer 
and  spells  them  on  her  fingers.  There  is  a  remnant  of  her  speech  left, 
but  it  is  of  very  little  value.  She  has  been  slow  to  start  to  learn, 
largely  because  she  thought  she  came  here  to  have  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing restored,  and  she  resisted  for  several  weeks  anj^  attemfit  to  instruct 
her.     As  she  is  now  started,  we  look  for  rapid  development. 

The  other  two  children  are  John  Porter  Riley  and  Frances  Valen- 
tine, both  colored.  They  entered  school  in  May  last  and  are  being 
taught  by  Miss  Grace  Hedden.  Each  has  made  rapid  progress.  They 
are  happy  that  they  can  learn.  John  is  fourteen  years  of  age  and  has 
been  deaf  and  blind  since  he  was  eight  years  old  from  measles  and  pneu- 
monia. Frances  is  fourteen.  She  lost  her  hearing  and  siglit  gradual- 
ly, becoming  deaf  at  seven  and  blihd  at  nine  years  of  age.  The  cause 
is  not  known.  Both  children  use  the  Braille  writer  and  finger-spelling 
and  have  learned  about  two  hundred  words.  Only  a  slight  remnant  of 
speech  is  left  to  either. 

'I  hese  four  deaf-blind  children  live  in  departments  with  deaf 
children  of  their  respective  ages.  This  association,  which  is  pleasant, 
serves  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  silent  and  darkened  lives  and 
makes  them  much  happier  than  they  wi  uld  be  if  left  alone.  The  deaf 
children  take  great  interest  in  tiiem  and  are  delighted  to  be  able  to 
help  in  ttaching  them.  Ibis  advantsige  also  makes  it  desirable  that 
they  live  with  other  children. 


SCHOOL  -i''6r  the  blind. 

Mr.  AJlan  of  Portland,  petition  of  F. 
V.  Chase  and  600  others,  for  the  estab- 
ilshment  of  a  school  for  the  blind.  The 
same  gentleman  introduced  an  act  es- 
tablishing the  Maine  Industrial  School 
and  Home  for  the  Blind,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  education  and  industrial  education 
of  blind  persons.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  school  shall  be  located  in  Portland, 
and  the  governor  and  council  are  hereby 
authorized  on  behalf  of  the  state  to  ac- 
cept a  conveyance  of  a  suitable  lot  of 
laud,  to  pav  therefor  a  proper  considera- 
tion, and  to  cau.se  to  be  erected  thereon 
a  building  or  buildings  suitable  for  ^tha 
purposes  of  aasluaSv^l  and  home,  tive, 
trustees,  one  to  retire  each  year,  Shall 
be  appointed  by  the  goyernor  and  coun 
cil  in  whose  hands  the  governmenl  of 
the  school  shall  toe  rested.  Th;Sy  may 
employ  a  principal  and  such  teachers  and 
other  employes  as  they  may  deem  adTisI 
able  and  fix  their  compensation  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and 
council.  Thev  may  prescribe  the  sys- 
tem and  course  of  study  to  be  pursued, 
and  with  the  consent  of  its  parents  or 
guardians  may  admit  to  the  school  for  a 
'  term  not  exceeding  12  years  any  bliud 
child  residing  in  the  sUte  not  less  than 
five  years  of  at!e  who  shall  not  be  with- 
drawn or  discharged  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  trustees  or  the  governor 
aud  council.  The  sums  necessary  for 
tile  support  and  instruction  of  such  chil- 
dren while  attending  school  aud  home 
shall  be  paid  by  thej^tate, 


.  A  movement  .  EUouEly  ^^^ac^^^'^ 
Maine  people  has  been  started  loolnng 
to  the  establishment  by  the  State  cf  r 
school  and  home  foi_lheWiM^  i  n«^ 
project  took  tatigible  WTfVv,  Im U> .  ^vhon 
Representative  Allan  of  Portlaad  ne-^ 
sensed  a  petition  slgnod  by  600  perions 
in  favor  thereof  and  afl  act  estabhsnine 
the  Maine  Indiustrial  School  and  Humft 
fcr  the  Blind,  to  bC  devoted  to  the  c(lu-_ 
caticn  and  Industrial  education  of 
blind  pcrEOUs.  ,    ,, 

The  bill, provides  that  the  school  =hall 
be  located  in  Portland,  and  tl^e  g°,!5, 
aor  and  council  are  hereby  «"  l^""'-;' 
on  behalf  of  the  State  to  accept  a  coi; 
veyance  of  a  sv.itable  let  of   and,  to  >a> 
therefor  a  proper  ^-w^^'deaatlon    a   a    o 
mis'-  to  be  erected  thereon  a  buildin,, 
rbVddlngs  suitable  for  the  purpcs^^ 
of  such  school  and  home,  ^7^ ^I'^H''.'-^- 
one  to  retire  each  year     shall   be   ap- 
pointed by  thy  governor-and  '■O""^"  '^ 
whose   hands   the   government     of  ine 
chool  Ehall  be  vested.    They  may  e-n- 
p'ov  a  prLcipal  and  such  teachers  and 
other  employes  as  they  may  "eem  ad- 
v  "able     and   fix     their     compensation 
luble  t  to  the  approval  of  the  governor 
and  council.     They  may  prescribe   ihe 
,y  \em  and  course  cl  study  to  be  pur- 
sued,  and  with  the  consent  of  its  p.u 
ents  or  guardians  may     admit    o     he 
school  for  a  terra  not  exceeding  Ut  ve 
ears  any  blind  child  re.kling  in  the 
S^ate    not  leas  than  five  years  of  age 
w^io   shall   not   be  withdrawn   or   Ois^ 
cl  ar-ed  except  with  the  couEent  of  the 
Mes  or  the   governor  and  comici  1. 
T   e  sums  necessarv  for  the  support  -.nc 
instruction  of  such   children  while  at^ 
tending  school  and  home  shall  be  ..a 
by  the  State. 
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.WOMAN  WHO  CAN  SEE  IN  DARK 

Eyes  of  a  Toledo  School  Teacher 
Fail  Her  by  Light,  but  in  Shadow 
Her  Vision  is  Good. 

TOLEDO,*  6r  Jan  16— Miss  Emma  M. 
Taylor,  assistant  In  the  offlco  of  Central 
higli  school,  is  fast  becomiDg  a  nycta- 
lops.  being  now  In  the  daytime  unable 
to  either  rfiad  or  write,  or  in  fact  use 
her  eyes  for  any  purpose  that  requires 
close  attention. 

But  as  her  Eight  during  the  day  or  in 
the  gaslight  di.sappears  Miss  Taylor  Is 
developing  the  povifer  to  see  in  the  dark. 

As  the  light  falls  in  the  evcnlngr,  or 
wl'.en  she  is  placed  in  total  darltness. 
Miss  Taylor  can  see  better  than  in 
daylight,  and.  as  her  sight  fails,  this 
power  increases. 

The  condition  is  thought  to  be  due  to 
an  accident  last  summer,  when  one  of 
Mi:5s  Tuylor's  ^-yes  was  injuria. 


How  the  Blind  Are  Taught. 


The  stndeiit„s  of  the  Puiicliard  High 
school  were  .vesterday  morning  treated 
to  a  tine  lecture  by  (4.  G.  O'Dwyer  of 
New  York  City,  who  is  going  about 
from  place  to  place  giving  lectures  to- 
the  pupils  of  various  high  scliooLs,  with 
the  permission  of  the  scliool  authorities. 
The  lecturer  tells  in  a  very  Huent  aucJ 
most  interesting  way  the  manner  of 
criving  iutrtiction  to  the  blind.  His  dis- 
cour,se  proved  extremely  interesting  to- 
every  oue  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
an  auditor. 

Mr.  t)'I>wyer  demonstrates  tlie  power 
of  mind  over  matter  and   .shows   the    ad- 


vantages ot  rational    (■(iiieaiionjn  tdt  tlie 
i>lij]d. 

He  gave  a  v(ny  clear  idea  of  how  the 
students  of  sundry  schools  and  insti- 
tutes for  the  instrucjUon  of  the  blind  are 
enabled  to  acijuire  t,be  Knglisb  tongue, 
and  to  learn  to  read.  He  also  e.N plained 
how  a  student  was  taught  the  ex- 
pression of  his  thoughts. 
!  Mr.  O'Uwyer  himself,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  almost  unlimited  study  in  va- 
rious institutes  of  ibe  sort,  having 
.studied  in  the  best  schools   of   the  coim- 

'  try. 

He  touched  upon  the  life  of  J.aura 
Bridgeman,  a  literary  woman  and  scholar, 
and  told  of  the  career  of  I'ostmaster 
Ceiieral  Howland  of  Great   Britain. 

During  the  course  of  bis  theme  he 
gave  musical  .selections  upon  the  piano 
and  rendered  a  whistling  solo  which 
even  more  fully 'di-splayed  the  miracu- 
lous instruction  afforded  in  these  schools 
for  the  blind. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  is  a  graduate  of  the  Jsor- 
raal  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Jtew 
York  City.  . 

The  method  of  writing- by  the  point 
print  slate,  (a  brass  rule  with  spaces, 
invented  by  a  French  abbe)  was  shown, 
during  the  lecture.  A  collection  was 
taken.  This  noon  at  1,30,  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
lectured  before  the  students  of  Phillips 
Academy  at  the  Seminary  chapel. 
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Mrs.  J.  Hampden  Robb.  a  sister  of 
Colonel  John  E.  Thayer,  is  among  the 
patronesses  for  the  concert  for  the 
Home  for  the  Destitute  BH-n*-af  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  on  Friday 

.a£tejmcaa.-i6th _.-.-- -  ■•■ 
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REPORT  OF.BJ^INDJPTHIWON.  | 

XOTHER  state  institution    prp^ents  i 
itself    for     commeoaation    oflj  the    | 
fact   that   its    per   capltu'lj  sxpetisi^for 
the    year   1903    was   less   than   for    the 
preceding  year.     In  the   report   of   the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  which 

'  has  just  been   filed  with   the  governor, 
altliough  somewhat  tardy,  attention  is 

'  especially  called  to  the  per  capita  Cost 
of  $183.30  against  $214   for  the  preced- 

'  ing  year. 

While  this  showing  is  particularly 
gratifying,  in  that  it  again  show-s  that 
it  was  possible  for  a  state  institution 
to  be  conducted  at  less  cost  during  the 
past  year,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
cost  of  all  necessaries,  the  interesting 
feature  of  the  report  is  that  it  does 
not  attribute  the  reduction  directly  to 
the  introduction  of  the  competitive 
plan  of  purchasing,  but  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  state  inspector  of  accounts. 
Just  how  the  state  inspector  of  ac- 
counts reduced  the  per  capita  cost 
of  the  institution  is  not  fully  explain- 
ed. To  say  that  the  reduction  was 
due  to  a  different  method  of  purcliase, 
in  other  words  .the  adoption  of  the 
competitive  system,  would  need  no  fur- 
ther explanation.  IndeeiJ,  to  bestow 
the  entire  credit  for  the  saving  of 
money  to  tlie  state  to  the  inspector  of 
I  accounts  might,  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons,  be  interpreted  as  a  reflection 
on  the  ability  and  methods  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  institution. 

However  that  may  be,  'the;.'  report 
contents  itself  with  giving  the  credit 
of  a  reduced  per  capita  cost  to  the 
"suggestions"  of  the  new  state  inspec- 
tor and   not  to  the  instructlqps  of  the 


THE  TKIBUNB. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
\l  January   19*3 


HiGiiR  eWBSH&n  for  the  blind 

Mr.  Boutelle  Unable  to  Secare  Consideration 
of  His  Bill. 

I  (BY  TEl.EORAl'H   TO   THE  TBIBCNE,  1 

Washington,  .Ian.  16.-An  unobjectionable  meanure 
which  has  been  on  the  House  calendar  slnw  last 
April,  with  a  strongly  favorable  report  from  the 
Kducatlon  Committee,  proposes  to  provide  a  sy»tem 
Of  higher  pducatlon  tor  the  blind  under  national 
auspices  somewhat  after  the  sygtero  already 
adopted  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  work  !«  not 
designed  to  be  altogether  of  a  charitable  nature, 
although  It  iB  recognized  that  nothing  could  be  ac- 
>  compllshed  except  through  the  central  govemmeni. 
■  An  excellent  start  has  already  been  made  In  ito- 
[  vidlng  ordinary  education  for  blind  persons.  Many 
States  maintain  well  equipped  Institutions  which 
are  accomplishing  a  great  work,  but  it  Is  a  lament- 
able fact  that  higher  education  on  ordinary  unlver- 
sity  lines  Is  practically  denied  to  the  blind  because, 
there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for  such  education 
to  Justify  the  manufacture  of  the  necessary  special 
books  and  Instruments. 

Representative    Boutell,    who   introduced   the   bill 
and  has  labored  indefatigably  to  pass  it.  says: 

I  have  found  it  utterlv  impossible  to  get  consider- 
ation for  the  bill  by  the  House,  although  It  has 
strong  support  all  over  the  country.  This  measure 
Is  a  striking  example  of  the  absurdity  of  the  present 
system  of  rules  of  the  House  of  Representailvea, 
which  renders  It  Impossible  for  a  member  to  secure 
consideration  for  a  bill  absolutely  on  Its  merits,  I 
believe  in  restricting  useless  debate  and  In  provid- 
ing machinery  for  expediting  public  buslnes.s,  but  I 
do  not  at  all  see  that  It  is  necessary  or  even  wise 
to  have  a  system  ot  rules  which  requires  that  each 
bill  shall  not  only  be  passed  upon  by  the  proper 
committee,  but  shall  then  have  to  Tun  the  gant- 
let of  the  Speaker  and  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
They  cannot  possibly  understand  the  importance  of 
different  measures  presented  to  them.  If  they  could 
digest  such  a  mass  of  information  there  would  be 
no  need  for  any  other  committee.  There  are  many 
brilliant  blind  people  in  the  L'nlted  States,  so  far 
as  Individual  capacity  Is  concerned,  and  yet  they. 
must  remain  in  darkness  because  the  way  to  the* 
professions  is  barred  to  them.  I  know  a  spiendi4j 
blind  lawyer  in  Chicago,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
specialists  on  the  throat  achieved  his  success  be- 
cause his  sense  of  hearing  had  been  developed  to 
ah  extraordinary  degree  when  he  lost  his  sight,  so 
that  he  could  discover  things  with  his  stethoscope 
which  were  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  profession. 
The  House  of  Representatives.  I  feel  sure,  would 
provide  the  simple  means  suggested  for  securing  a 
professional  education  for  blind  people,  but  under 
the  present  system  here  it  is  impossible  even  to 
secure  consideration  for  a  few  minutes  for  such  a 
measure,  I  hope  to  see  a  reform  In  this  direction 
which  will  not  in  anj-  w^y  interfere  with  the  dis- 
patch of  business,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
will  make  the  House  of  Representatives  more  ot  a 
deliberative  body  and  increase  the  responsibility  ot 
individual  members. 


governor,  which  were  issued  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period  covered  in  the 
report.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore, 
whether  or  not  the  competitive  system 
was  employed  or  not,  nor.  if  adopted. 
to  what  extent.  It  is  not  recorded  what 
the  "suggestions"  of  the  inspector 
were,  and  whether  or  not  they  includ- 
ed the  instructions  of  the  governor. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
method,  whether  it  lay  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  the  accounts  or  in  the  more 
judicious  purchase  of  supplies  either 
by  the  competitive  plan  or  otherwise, 
the  gratifying  fact  remains  that  it  cost 
this  institution  less  per  capita  tlie  past 
year  than  the  year  before  by  a  con- 
siderable sum.  In  view  of  the  prevail- 
ing increase  in  the  general  price  of 
things,  it  is  apparent  that  some  sort 
of  reform  was  at  work  in  the  institu- 
tion. It  must  be  concluded  that  this 
reform  was  the  result  of  the  impera- 
tive demand  for  more  careful  buying 
in  the  state  institutions,  enforced  by 
the  unfavorable  comparisons  which 
they  presented  with  the  benevolent  in- 
stitutions operated  by  fraternal  an-3 
private  organizations.  Thus  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind  offers  an- 
other example  to  such  ot  the  state  in- 
stitutions w  ho  reported  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  better  than  they  have! 
been  doing  in  past  years.  ' 
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THE  TIMES, 

^Minneapolis,  Jvlinn. 
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LIND  WOMAN 
EXPERT  KNITTER 


Ihough  Deprived  of 
|Sight  Since  Her  Birth 
)he  Is  Able  to  Exe- 
cute Intricate  Patterns 


IThe  housekeeper  at  the  Lutheran 
redish  mission  cottage,  1100  Eighth 
Sffenue  S,  Miss  Carrie  Hedberg,  occu- 
Bes  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
ypllfic  knitter  in  Minneapolis. 

i^hen  the  fact  that  she  has  been 
'blind  from  birth  Is  taken  Into  consid- 
eration, her  success  with  the  shining 
needles  becomes  the  more  remarkable. 
Lace-making  is  Miss  Hedberg's  forte, 
but  she  makes  shawls,  mittens,  skirts, 
baby  shoes,  sweaters,  tidies  and  stock- 
ings as  well. 

She  has  something  like  forty  pat- 
terns of  laces.  To  each  one  is  attached 
a  bit  of  coarse  paper,  and  when  exam- 
ined closely,  each  slip  is  pricked  with 
pinholes,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
blind,  indicate  its  name.  As  she  passes 
hfer  lingers  over  these  perforated  labels, 
she  can  Immediately  distinguish  wheth- 
I  er  the  design  is  the  double  roseleaf, 
;  oakleaf,  trailing  fern,  shell,  star,  dia- 
mond, pineapple,  or  any  of  the  other 
patterns  which  are  common  in  lace 
lore. 

Miss  Hedberg's  grandmother  taught 
her  to  knit  stockings,  when  she  was 
only  7  years  of  age,  but  a  knowledge! 
of    the'   more     Intricate     stitches    was! 


®CKi>0®<>®O®<>®<><i)O<«>^^ 
I"  CARRIE   HEDBERG, 


gained  at  the  Janesville,  Wis.,   school 
for  the  blind. 

In  spite  of  her  seemingly  sad  mis- 
fortune, Miss  Hedberg  is  an  optimist — 
serene  and  cheerful.  In,  fact,  she  seems  | 
a  living  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the; 
old  theory,  lately  revised  by  a  New, 
York  physician,  that  knitting  is  the' 
best  remedy  for  "nerves. 
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DESTITUTE  BLIiO 
lED  BY  CONCERT 

» 

Brilliant  Charity  Entertainmentj 

Given  in  Waldorf-Astoria 

Ball  Roonn. 


THOUSANDS  WERE  REALIZED 


Mme.  Sembrich,  M.  Edouard  de 

Reszkc  and  M.  Adamowski 

the   Artists. 


L 


One  of  the  most  successful  charity  concerts 
ever  given  In  this  city  was  that  yesterday 
afternoon  In  aid  o£  the  Home  lor  the  Destl- 
i  tute  Blind,  in  the  grand  ball  room  of  the 
I  Waldorf-Astoria.  Aside  from  the  worthy 
i  object  the  artists  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
'  gramme  formed  a  sufficient  attraction  to  fill 
;aU  the  boxes  and  seats,  as  well  as  all  the 
'  available  standing  room. 


ISRSls  some  kind  benefactors  of  the  institu- 
tion paid  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  concert 
in  the  way  of  the  printing,  the  rent  of  the. 

..  ballroom,  &c.,  there  was  a  very  handsome 
profit  and  it  is  believed  that  this  will 
amount  to  $7,000.  Several  of  the  inmates  of 
the  home  were  Interested  listeners  and  were 
seated  in  some  of  the  boxes.  .|  .* 

The  three  artists— Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich, 
M.  Edouard  de  Reszke  and  M.  TimothSe 
Adamowski— donated  their  services,  and  out 
of  compliment  to  them  the  PVlish  colors  were 
intertwined  with  the  American  just  behind 

the  concert  stage.  i„fa,.„=tir,<^    I 

The  programme  was  most  interestmg. 
Mme.  Sembrich  sang  an  a^a  from  Mozart  s 
"11  re  Pastore,"  accompanied  by  M.  Adam- 
owski, and  a  group  of  songs  by  Strauss,  Pech- 
ner  aAd  Bizet.  She  also  was  heard  >"  Jaure  s 
"Crucifix"  duo  with  M.  (3e  Reszke  The 
latter's  solos  were  the  anosa  Douce  Ji,n- 
fant"  from  "Patrie,"  and  a  romance,  Si 
retais  Rol,"  bv  Ugo  Errara.  M.  Adam- 
Iwski  Played,  -accompanied  by  Mr  Max 
Zach  the  Wagner-Wilhelro]  VtPrelslied  from 
•■n ip  Meisterlinger"  and  the  Adamov/ski- 
S?hellin|  paraphrase  of  M.  Paderewski^s 
"Manru?-    Mr.  Isidore  Luckstone  was  at  the 

"'some   of  those  in   the  audience  were   Mr. 
and  Mrs    Herman  LeKoy   Emmet    Mr    and 
Mr«     Oliver    G.   Jennings,   Mrs.    Charles     H. 
BeriVman!  Mr    and  Mrs.  CSsimir  de  Rham, 
Mis^Dehon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Barton  French 
Mr    and  Mrs    Henrv  E.  Howland.  Mrs.  John 
G.'Nreser:MV"nd\lrs    Perry  Belmon^    Mr 
and   Mrs.   William   E.    Glyn,   Mr.   FredericK; 
H      Baldwin.     Mrs.     Gouverneur    Kortrlgnt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  E.  Parsons,  Mr    and  Mrs, 
■O    Willis  James,   Miss   Clementine   Furniss, 
Mr    and  Mrs.  Charles  Abercromoie,  Miss  Os- 
good and  Mrs.  George  Kingsland  f,^^^„. 
Miss  Caroline  Morgan   Mr.  and  Mrs   Geo  re 
Henrv  Warren,  Mrs.   J.   Christopher  O  con 
m-!  Miss  Laura' J.  Post.  Mr.  and  Mrs  J    Nelj 
son   Borland,    Mr.    John   K.    Cartel     IWr.ancl 
Mrs,    E,    L.   Bavlies.    Mrs.   Jul's^.^.    lX'l^les. 
Mr   and  Mrs.  Gordon  Bell,  Mrs.  James  Gay- 
ley,    the    Misses    Atterbury,    Mr.    and     Mrs 
Charles  B.  Alexander.  Mr.  and  Mrs.    Victor 
Sorchan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Del  ej 
ster  and  the  Misses  De  Peyster. 


;     Mr     and  MrsT  Egerton    L.    WInthrop.    Jr.. 

"Mrs  J  Muhlenberg  Bailey,  Mrs^  Valentine 
G  Hall  Miss  Hall,  Mrs.  Russell  H.  Hoadle^, 
Jr.  Mr!  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Purdy,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Welman,  Mr.  and  J^Irs  L.  K  T\  11- 
merding.  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wmthrop  Mr  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  O.  Field  and  Mrs.  JiUes  A. 
Montant.  " 

THE  HERALD, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Read  lag  Room  for  the  Blind 


By  ROBERTA  A.  GRIFFITH. 

The  promise  of  Martin  X.  Ryerson 
that  one  .  of  the  study  rooms  in  our 
new  public  library  may  be  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  sightless  will  be  grate- 
fully received  by  the  blind  not  only 
of  this  city  but  by  those  of  all  MicHi- 
gan  as  well,  for  none  of  the  public 
libraries  of  the  state  have  any  provi- 
sion for  those  who  can  not  see.  and 
(however  great  their  need)  it  is  almost 
impossible  under  existing  circum- 
stances for  them  to  make  any  use 
especially  of  the  reference  libraries. 
For  some  time  a  number  of  the  larger 
libraries  throughout  the  country  have 
included  books  for  the  blind  in  their 
circulating  departments  and  by  so 
doing  have  contributed  much  to  the; 
happiness  of  many  a  book  lover  who 
ca.n  not  read  the  ordinary  ink  prim. 
A  few  of  these  libraries  have  in  addi- 
tion reading  rooms  where  the  sightless 
can  read  and  study  at  will,  and,  more 
important  still,  wnere  they  can  have 
the  books  which  can  not  be  taken  to 
their  homes,  read  aloud  to  them  with- 
out disturbing  others  and  without  feel- 
ing tliemseives  unaer  obligation  to  the 
authorities  of  the  libraries  for  special 
courtesies,  and  each  of  these  reading 
rooms  is  a  veritable  oasis  to  those  who 
are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  Its 
privileges. 

The  pavilion  for  the  blind  in  the  con- 
gressional library  at  Washington  is, 
of  course,  the  best  known,  and  the  most 
elaborate  of  these  reading  rooms,  and 
its  founder,  the  Hon.  John  Russei 
Young,  well  merits  the  praise  which 
visitors  to  the  national  library  so  freely 
accord  him,  as  they  linger  with  inter- 
est in  the  beautiful  noithwest  corner 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  great 
biiiiuing,  it  IS  one  'of  the  pleasantest 
rooms  in  the  library,  large  and  bright 
I  and  airy  and  furnished  with  the  most 
tlroughtful  care  for  the  needs  and  com- 
!  fort  and  pleasure  of  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  Besides  its  leather  easy 
chairs  and  couches,  desks  and  tables,  it 
has  geneious  bookcases  well  fllled  with 
books  and  music  in  the  embossed  prints 
published  by  the  AmericJin  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
raised  maps  of  the  diiferent  countries, 
busts  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Shakespeare 
and  other  celebrated  personages,  in- 
struments used  by  the  blind  in  writing 
the  systems  of  raised  dots  by  'means 
of  wliich  they  communicate  with  each 
other,  typewriters,  games,  choice  pot- 
ted .plants  and  a  splendid  girand  piajio, 
the  delight  of  every  frequenter  of  the 
reading  room,  for  most  ■  of  the  blind 
are  musicians. 

To  make  it  still  more  attractive  an 
entertainment  is  given  in  the  pavilion 
every  afternoon  by  prominent  speakers, 
readers  and  musicians  who  go  to 
Washington.  The  blind  of  Washington 
have  thus  an  opportunity  to  meet  many 
of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the 
day.  In  fact  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  in  the  effort  to  make 
this  an  ideal  resort  for  the  sightless, 
and  so  much  do  they  appreciate  its 
advantages  it  is  not  unusual  for  some 
to  spend  whole  days  within  its  walls, 
forgetful  of  their  affliction  among  its 
delights. 

The  Washington  blind  are  fortunate, 
too,  in  having  a  warm,  actively  inter- 
ested friend  in  Assistant  Librarian 
Hutcheson  and  in  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Etta  Griffln  of  California  as  su- 
perintendent of  their  reading  room. 
Miss  Griffin  is  deeply  interested  in  her 
work  and  she  has  done  much  to  inter- 
est those  of  Washington  wlio  do  most 
to  brishten  the  dark  lives  about  her 
m  the  noble  work  of  the  pavilion,  while 
the  tact  and  readiness  with  which  she 
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always  mlnistera  to  the  wisnes  uiri„„,=,„, 
3he    serves   has    endeared    her    to    the 
blind    and  -their    friends    the    country 
over. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  the  proposed 
Gi-and  Rapids  reading-  room  will  ever 
compare  with  that  of  Washington,  but 
It  is  only  fair  that  the  blind  in  this 
vicinity  should  share  in  Mr.  Ryerson's 
generous  gift,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  the  promised  room  and 
to  make  It  as  useful  and  attractive  as 
possible.  At  present  those  Interested 
will  be  more  than  satisHed  with  the 
simplest  of  study  rooms.  They  desire 
merely  a  small  apartment  which  they 
can  have  to  themselves  whenever  they 
wish  to  use  it. 

Few  persons  who  are  able  to  do  their 
own  reading  have  any  idea  how  hard  it 
is  for  those  who  cannot  see  to  get  even 
the  most  important  news  in  the  daily 
papers  read  to  them.  In  most  families 
each  member  is  apt  to  read  only  that 
which  interests  him  personally.  He 
does  not  mean  to  be  selfish,  but  It  is 
such  a  temptation  to  hurry  over  his 
reading  he  seldoms  feels  that  he  can 
take  time  to  read  anything  aloud. 
Then,  too,  in  many  homes  there  is  no 
desirable  place  where  one  can  read 
aloud  without  restrlcUng  the  pleasures 
of  the  members  of  the  family  who  are 
not  interested  in  what  he  Is  reading.. 
So,  as  few  of  the  blind  can  afford  to 
employ  a  regular  readeir,  most  of  them 
are  denied  what  would  be  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  their  lives.  With  a  cen- 
trally located  meeting  place,  however, 
some  one  could  be  engaged  for  a  por- 
tion of  each  day  to  read  the  papers 
and  magazines  and  books  of  general  in- 
terest, and  as  the  expense  could  be 
shared  by  all  It  would  not  be  burden- 
some to  any.  In  New  York  and  some 
of  the  other  large  cities  certam  of  the 
ladies'  clubs  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  read  to  the  sightless,  and 
should  the  proposed  Ryerson  reading 
room  be  established  no  doubt  some  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  clubs  will  follow 
their  example. 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  there  are 
not  enough  blind  in  this  vicinity  to  en- 
title them  to  special  favors.  Their 
number  however,  should  not  be  taken 
Into  consideration,  for  though  of  course 
the  apartment  should  be  their  very 
own  whenever  they  are  In  the  library, 
it  could  if  thought  best  be  used  for 
some  other  purpose  when  not  required 
by  those  for  whom  it  was  Intended. 

The  pavilion  for  the  blind  in  the  con- 
gressional library  is  the  result  of  a 
letter  from  Miss  Helen  Campbell  to  the 
Hon.  John  Russel  Young,  librarian  of 
congress,  in  1897.  Miss  Campbell,  dis- 
couraged as  the  blind  so  often  are,  in 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  needed 
reading  matter,  wrote  to  Mr.  Young, 
askaig  him  If  he  could  not  make  some 
provision  far  the  sightless  In  the  con- 
gressional library,  which  he  was  then 
planning.  He  thought  that  he  could 
and  appointed  early  day  for  an  inter- 
view with  her  on  the  subject,  with  the 
happy  result  described.  The  piano  was 
donated  by  one  of  Washington's  music 
dealers  and  many  of  the  other  treas- 
ures of  the  pavilion  are  gifts  from  In- 
terested iriends.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  in  time  a  typewriter  and  some  of 
the  other  necessities  to  the  sightless 
will  come  to  the  Grand  Rapids  read- 
ing room.  
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Lli  GIRL 


ftffUCTlOl 


Miss  Isaacs,  with  Both  Eyes 
Removed,  the  Life  of  Leb-    ~| 
anon  Hospital. 


i  lilUSIC  AND  POETRY 

NOT  CLOSED  TO  HER. 


She  Has  Heart  Trouble,  Too,  but 

She  Hopes  Yet  to  Be  Se!f- 

Supporting. 


"Qne  does  not  have  to  have  eyes  to 
be  happy.  I  shall  never  see  again,  but 
thers  Is  imu>ih  in  the  world  to  enjoy  and 
much  to  do  for  othera.  I  have  not  the 
bone  that  stlra  so  many  of  the  blind, 
that  Boms  <Jay  they  may  have  their 
steht  restored.  Botl  jny  eyes  ihava  beem 
removed."  / 

It  vras  an  exceedingly  pretty  glirl  whjo 
was  saying  this— black  haired,  pink 
aheeked.  dainty  ot  figure  and  high  In 
SDlnts.  She  laugOiied  and  chatted  ea-gerly. 
quickly  saw  the  fun  In  everything,  Joked 
with  the  girl  chuim  who  was  with  her, 
i-rA  made  fun  of  her  own  first  attempts 
at  reading  and  muslo  a'fter  her  eyes 
were  taken  from  lieff. 

She  was  Hannah  Isaacs,  daughter  of 
a  well-to-do  family  who  live  in  One 
HundTed  and  Fifth  street.  She  has  been 
blind  nearly  four  yeaiis  and  there  la  not 
the  slightest  ray  of  hope  that  she  will 
ever  see  again,  because  her  eyes  have 
been  removed  to  save  her  life. 

Yet  she  Is  ilie  life  of  the  I/ebanon 
Hospital  and  the  pride  of  Superintend- 
ent William  Daub,  the  kindly  manager 
of  the  Bronx's  best  hospital.  His  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Daub  (Miss  Isaacs  affection- 
ately calls  her  "Tnlby")  Is  the  blind 
ginl's  chum  and  guide  viihenever  they 
go  out.  Heart  trouble,  not  blindness, 
makes  her  a  patient. 

"She  doesn't  need  me  here,"  said  Miss 
Daub— Miss  Isaacs  laugtied  merrily— 
"she  knows  her  way  about  the  hospital 
as  well  as  I  do.'* 

Trying  to  Ma.!ce  Best  ot  Lite, 

"Now,  see  here,"  put  In  MIsg  Isaacs, 
blushing  Just  a  wee  bit.  "I  don't  see 
why  anybody  should  care  to  hear  aibout 
me.  I'm  Just  an  everyday  girl  hero. 
I'm  no  wonder,  like  Helen  Keller,  or 
half  a  dozen  others  you  could  And.  I'lm 
Just  trying  to  maJte  the  best  of  life,  and 
I'm  haippy  here  as  anybody  could  be. 

"It  was  a  cold  that  started  my  blind- 
ness. It  settled  in  tny  eyes  and  was 
neglected  and  Inrproiperly  t.-eated. 
Finally  jwlaoning  pet  in  and  Dr.  'Wimam 
Oowan,  the  specialist,  told  my  mother 
thait  the  only  hoipe  of  saving  my  life  was 
to  remove  'both  eyes.  They  told  me. 
Andhere  I  oen. 


"Now.  ^oTTT'  you  ifhlnlt  that  Tm  not 
able  to  take  oare  of  myself.  I  know  a 
hundred  ways  that  will  some  day  make 
me  self-supporting-.  Some  day  I  want 
to  pay  back  the  kindnesses  of  all  mv 
friends  hero  at  the  hospital.  I  love 
eveirybody  'here:  this  place  Is  my  home 
I  h'ave  been  here  several  times,  and  this 
last  time  for  eleven  months.  You  see. 
besides  being  blind  I  have  heart  trouble. 
and  I  spend  two-thirds  of  the  time  In 
bed." 

But  there  wasn't  the  semhlano*  of 
a  complaint  In  the  girl's  voice  while 
■she  told  of  her  double  afHIctlon.  She 
was  as  light-hearted  and  bllthesomfe 
in  telling  of  It  aa  it  dt  meant  nothing 
at  all. 

"Want  to  hear  me  elng?  Like  to  hear 
me  play?"  gasped  the  girl  In  astonish- 
ment Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
I  guess  not.  I'm  not  good  enougOi  to 
S'how  off.  You  8*3.  I've  Just  picked  up 
;t.he  mlindolln  and  I've  learned  some 
h^'  eor  and  I've  taken  a  few  singing 
letssscna." 

She   Is    Slnslcal. 

PoJks  at  the  hospital  know  better  than 
that.  M.1.SS  Isaacs  plays  fetohlngly  on 
the  miandolin  and  sings  with  a  rich. 
cle.ir  voice  that  (brings  delight  to  other 
patients  who  are  classed  with  sight 
but  ai-o  too  111  to  leave  their  beds.  Her 
songs  have  ffooithed  many  a  bed  of  pain 
a.nd  made  the  final  giving  up  of  ail 
e^^'-^r  fnr  .sO'me  to  bear. 

Ellndneas  came  Just  as  Hannah  Isaacs 
Wii^  Deftir.nin.i^  to  live.  A  happy  girl- 
liood.  care-free,  was  ending  and  she 
Ti'as  huddlng  Into  womanhood. 

"But  I  never,  never  was  engaged."  ehe 
protested,   when   her  friend.   Miss  Daub.  ; 
told    something    aibout    the    days    when 
Hannah  cocld  see  too. 

She  had  never  read  much  of  anything. 
She  was  too  busy  having  a  good  time. 
With  the  light  of  day  cut  off  forever  she 
turned  to  more  serious  things. 

"It  was  then  that  I  began  to  live,"  she 
said.  "I  have  found  dear  friends,  J  have 
found  music,  I  have  found  books.  I  have 
learned  the  alphabet  for  the  blind,  and  I 
cam  read  everything  now  with  my  fin- 
gers. All  the  good  books  are  in  tho 
blind  alphabet  in  these  days. 

"It  was  slow  and  tedious  at  first  But 
now  I  can  read  fast  for  a  girl  who  has 
been  blind  only  a  few  years.  I  began 
;with  'Ivanhoe.'  It  was  beautiful.  The 
very  difficulty  I  had  to  make  out  the 
letters  made  the  work  all  the  more 
pleasurable. 


Books   a  Blesslngr. 

"My    first    real    pleasure    was 


with 
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I  books.  Then  I  read  moi-e  and  more.  I 
read  some  of  the  light  novels  of  Edna 

I  Lyall  and  I  enjoyed  them  Immenselv; 
br.t  I  went  back  to  Scott.  Then  came 
Dickens.  Thaokeraj",  Longfellow's  poems 
and  Tennyson. 

Tennyson  was  glorious.  Ah,  'The 
Idyls  of  the  King!'  I  found  more 
beauty  there  than  ever  I  dreamed  of  In 
literature  when  I  could  see.  I  memor- 
ized the  stories  of  King  Arthur  line  bv 
hne.  But  most  beautiful  of  all  was  'T'lc  ' 
Lady   of  the  Lake  '  "' 
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.  ,^  Miss  Isaacs  took  lessons'  rrom  TIIss 
Nellie  Springer,  ana  witVi  the  manflolin 
ehe  can  now  accom'pany  'lieraelf,  pro- 
resting  a.11  the  time  when  ehc  plays  for 
hospital  audiences  tlhat  it  is  nothing 
wonaerful.  Bnt  all  the  time  she  is  .mak- 
Ine  herself  useful  totho?e  about  her— 
?he  Is  the  life  of  the  place,  she  doesi 
iitt'.e  things  fnr  the  dooiors,  site  talics 
ito  the  beflViaden.  she  t?i;s  funny  stones 
',and    she   cracks   jokes. 

"Now,  pleasis,"  begged'  Miss  Isaacs. 
When  The  World  reporifr  concluded  n. 
■half  hour's  chat  with  her,  "don't  ■g.u 
downtown  and'  yay  I'm  something  out  o.'' 
the  orfilnarv.  I'm  just  a  eirl  who  i.j 
Irving  to  be  happv.  aiid  I've  done  not'i- 
liiig  here  tliat  any  other  blind  person 
couldn't  do." 

But  tlie  silent  negations  that  tliose 
who  stood  about  gave  to  her  modes: 
I)rote.=!ts  showed  that  she  was  trying  tr> 
'belittle  herself.  To  be  frank,  this  pretty 
blind  giri  is  the  life  of  the  hospital:  and, 
from  President  Jonas  Weil  down  to  the 
!  newest   ambulauce   driver,   all   agree   on 
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•THE  InQUIKER' 

Philadelphia, 

19   January   19C3 


rMABIE  MINIATUBES  TO  MUSETTM. 
Tlie  will  of  Peter  Mnrie  waB  iiled  for  probatftflMKIi 
tci-day.  Tbe  following  charltiifile  'bequests  are 
made:  S5,000  eacli  to  the  New  York  AsAclation  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor;-^he  Society 
Francaise  Bienfaisance  of  New  'Xorlc,  the  New 
York  Society  tor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  and  the  Havens  Belief  Tund  Society; 
?3,0O0  to  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  'i 
To  the  Jlctropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Mr.  '^'"'■ffi  ■ 
leaves  his  collection  ot  modem  miniatures,  por- 
traits of  his  relativea  and  friends  and  their 
frames. 


Penn. 
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Hismiseo! 

Court   Puzzled   by    Complications 

Arising  Over  Weddins  at 

Scranton 


Special  to  The  In<iuiver. 
SCRANTON,  Pa.,  Jan. 


18.— The  Green 
Eidge  section  of  this  city  is  stirred  oyer  a 
romance  in  ^^•hich  a  bride  of  GO  and  a  bhnd 
groom    of   over  SO   figure. 

David  Colcher,  cf  DelaNvaie  street,  is 
the  sroom  and  he  has  managed  to  scrape; 
togetlier  a  good  sized  fortune  dui'ing  hi6 
Ion'  life.  >le  is  also  crippled  and  needs, 
constant  care.  About  a  year  a^  b,s  w,  e 
died  and  Mrs,  Maggu:  Jones  "i^d-  J"! 
advent  upon  the  scone.  H'^i'  tii-=^t  X| 
band  is  said  to  have  been  bhnd  and  shc| 
:[s"aid  to  have  caied  tor  several  others^ 
'similarly    affiicled    since    this    hjisband  s, 

^  m'^'  .Tones  soon  made  herself  iuvalua- 
bk  to  Coloher.  Tie  took  the  management, 
o£-his  property  out  of  the  h,,nds  ot  an  a  - 
torney  and  transferred  it  to  her  Ool- 
cher's  relatives  have  protested  and  filed 
a  petition  for  the  a-Ppoiyitn^f  °*,,^  ,S'f^'„S 
A\l-n  Thev  assert  thoir  belief  that  the 
o  Im^n  is  of  unsound  mind  and  that  there 
°s  a  liability  of  his  fortune  being  squan- 
dered The  court  is  now  considering  what 
it  will  do  in  a  case  possessing  so  many 
complications. 


^4^"wAlSTS.$2S.OOO  FOR  AN  B%^. 

J,    C.   'WalUer    Sues    We*rport    MHIlim- 
aij-es — Blinded  by  Bomb  lExplosioll.\ 

Newport,  R.  I.,  Jan.  20.— In  the  com- 
mon pleas  division  of  the  supreme  court 
the  suit  of  J.  C.  Walker  for  $25,000 
against  the  Ne-n'port  fete  committee  for 
1901  -was  called. 

By  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  during  the 
celebration  Mr.  Walker  lost  an  eye  and 
was  disHgured  for  life.  He  was  employ-  ^ 
ed  by  H.  A.  C.  Taylor  of  New  York  at  I 
his  fancy  "Glen  Farm,"  in  Portsmouth. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  supported  him  and  paid 
all  his  legal  expenses  since  the  accident. 

Counsel  for  plff.  asked  for  a  continu- 
ance, as  he  saw  that  his  client  could  not 
have  a  f;lir  show  with  the  Newport 
county  jurors,  as  some  50  of  the  million- 
naire  cottagers  were  members  of  the 
committee.  Lawyer  Gorman  announced 
that  he  would  take  the  suit  to  Provi- 
dence, where  it  would  be  tried  before  the 
TJ.  S.  circuit  court. 
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T6     iHelp" 


''dJu^M^ 


Bllna~    lilcn'Iiearn     Piano- 
Tiujins 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 
^      Will    vou   give    space    in      your^    helpful; 
columns  of  a  need  by  two  young  Wmd  men  .  , 
They  wish  to  learn  piano  tunmg.     An  ex 
periLred  tuner  advised  this,  and  will  give 
them  instruction,  but  they  can  f  hothmg 
■  wiXit  a   niano   each,    on   which   to   prac- 
,Uce       At   first   any    kind    of    a   p.ano    will 
serve;   it   may   be   old,   it   may  be  poor,   so 
?onr  as   none   of   its   parts   is   lacking.       It 
any   of   your   readers   are   disposed   'o   helP 
in  this  way,  and  will  communicate  with  A. 
P    Spalding    woman's  Educational  and  In- , 
dusi?ial    mion,    204    Boylston    street,    full' 
particulars  will  be  given.  A.  f.  a. 
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:     BOiBN  BLIND,   CAN  NIOIW  SEE. 

Operation  'TlestM-eg' Si&ht  of  aa  Eignt 
Months  Old  Baby. 

',<  [SPECI.\I,  DESPATCH  TO  Tt^H  IlKEAIjD.] 

%    RoCHESTElt,  N.  Y.,  Tu(||dai^An  operation 
''■lias  been  performed   uptin  Smk  Klngsibury, 
■an'  eiffht    months   oJd    b^by.'-tMio   was    born 
■  with  a  malformation  ofi.both  eyes,  whereby  ^ 
instead  of  the  lens  there'  was  a  dense  white  , 
!  mem'brance  covering  tlie  eye.      ^^     .   ^ 
'■     Tlhe  batov  was  placed  under  the   mfluence 
'  nf  chloroform,  a  knife  was  inserted  through 
i  thfi  ouDil  of  the  eye  and  an  incision  mad.e  in 
»bl  membrane  behind  the  pupil.     Both  eyes 
w^e   bandaged    for   two    days.     When    the 
'  bandage  wal  removed  the  child  gave  evi- 
dence of  sight. 


The  committeie  on  pfttlic  '"cT!iarrfabh| 
institutions  will  not  travel  to  Hartfor< 
this  year.  The  committee  on  rules  hai 
so  decided.  The  state  boards  a  num. 
ber  of  its  blind  children  at  the  Hartfori' 
institution  and  the  committeemen  hopei 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  journe; 
down  to  see  how  the  wards  were  beini 
taken  care  of.  Formerly  the  rule  wai 
for  the  committee  to  make  a  visit  eacl, 
year,  but  it  has  been  stopped  for  thre. 
years,  and  there  was  only  a  smal! 
chance  from  the  beginning  that  the  llt| 
tie   trip  Avould   be  allowed.  \ 
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'  THE  BLIND  RECEIVE  THEIR  SIGHT." 

am  going  to  be  blind,  and  I' 
shall  never  forgive  him;  do 
not  let  us  mention  it  again. "  ] 
The   words  were  spoken 
quietly  by  a  young  woman  | 
to  her  minister.    Her  eyes 
were  bandaged  as  the  result 
of  an  injmy  received  from 
a  golf  Ml.     It  had  beenl 
struck  by  her  own  brother,  i 
and  by  accident  had  inflicted  the  blow  which  j 
had  had  such  terrible  results. 

The  girl  was  sb'ong,  ambitious,  pleasure-  j 
loving.  That  the  joy  of  life  shoidd  stop  for  her 
at  twenty  was  the  most  terrible  tragedy  possible. 
The  black  despair  in  which  she  was  living  j 
was  scarcely  greater  than  that  Into  which  her 
rebellion  had  plunged  her  whole  family.  Her 
father  and  mother  heard  with  hon'or  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  tone,  and  saw  the  hardness  of  her 
face  whenever  she  spoke  of  the  accident.  She 
would  not  permit  her  brother  to  enter  her  room. 
She  would  bury  her  ears  in  her  pillows  if  she 
heard  his  voice.  In  short,  she  was  in  the  grasp 
of  the  monster  of  unfor^ivingness.  Could  any 
word  be  spoken  that  sfiould  lift  her  out  of 
darkness  into  light  ?  The  clergyman  who  liad 
watohed  her  since  she  was  a  child,  who  loiew 
her  faults  and  loved  her  in  spite  of  them,  was 
seeking  that  word. 

"Kate,"  he  said,  "you  are  right  in  saying 
it  does  no  good  to  talk.  But  before  silence  falls 
you  must  hear  the  truth  once. 

'  'You  have  claimed  the  world.  It  was  made, 
yon  believed,  for  your  pleasm^.  Parents, 
friends,  servants,  above  all,  yom-  brother,  spiung 
to  do  yoiu'  wish.  Now  you  are  blind,  and  you 
declare  tliat  you  will  not  foi^ive.  I  tell  you — 
for  I  dare — that  yom  blindness  is  your  one 
chance  to  win  a  nobler  self.  While  you  could 
see,  you  saw  no  human  pain,  you  felt  no  other's 
need.  Now  yoiu-  eyes  are  closed  to  outward 
things  that  you  may  learn  to  see  deeper.  We 
have  but  lialf-known  the  di'eadftil  truth,  but 
we  now  know  that  you  were  on  the  way  to  be  a 
curse.  Now  you  may  be  a  blessing  if  you  will. 
It  may  come  to  pass  for  you  that  losing  yom* 
sight  you  shall  find  it."  The  minister  stopped 
and  went  quietly  out,  and  the  stricken  girl  was 
left  alone — in  the  dark. 

Days  passed,  and  it  became  evident  that  a 
teiTible  struggle  was  going  on  in  her  spirit.  ! 
At  last  the  moment  came  when  she  gave  way 
before  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  call  of 
love.  She  asked  to  see  her  brother.  What 
passed  in  that  long-defeiTed  meeting  no  one 
knew ;  but  out  of  it  came  sunshine  for  the  whole 
suffering  family,  Tliat  she  had  received  spir- 
itual sight  was  to  them  and  to  her  as  if  she 
had  regained  physical  sight.  One  and  all 
addressed  themselves  to  tlie  cheerful  acceptance 
of  the  affliction,  Kate's  room  became  the 
gathering-place  of  the  household.  As  she  slowly ! 
learned  to  move  about  the  house  and  to  occupy 
herself,  they  all  rejoiced  in  each  new  accom- 
plishment. Her  whole  uatm-e  seemed  trans- 
formed by  her  loss.  Selfishness  and  pleasure- 
seeking  became  patience  and  considerateness. 
She  was  so  bright  and  appreciative  that  pity 
scarcely  woke  at  thought  of  her. 
When  thiee  years  Jiad  passed,  some  chance 

expression  of  sympathy  caught  her  ear.  '  'Don't 
say  that!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  am  really  like 
the  poor  man  in  the  Bible,  and  can  trathfully 
say,  'Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.'  I  can't 
be  grateful  enough  for  tlie  coui-age  of  the  friend 
who  touched  my  eyes.  He  told  me  the  bitter 
tiiith — and  the  h'uth  made  nie  free." 
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WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


OfllcerB   of   Readins-Room  for  Blind 
Hold   Their   Annual   Meeting:. 

The  .auxiliary  of  the  reading-room  and 
library  for  the  blind,  at  Fourth  and  Clara 
streets,  held  Its  constitutional  first  an- 
inual  meeting  yesterday  morning.  The 
auxiliary  has  been  in  existence  only  four 
months,  but  It  has  accomplished  much 
good  In  that  time.  Mrs.  Josephine  M.  de 
Greayer,  the  president,  read  an  interesting 
report.  In  which  she  referred  at  length  to 
the  International  Congress  for  the  Ameli- 
oration of  the  Condition  of  the  Blind,  held 
at  Brussels  last  year,  reports  of  which 
have  Just  been  received  from  Miss  Etta 
Josselyn  Gitfln,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
pavilion  for  the  blind  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Brussels 
congress  was  considered  of  such  Impor- 
tance that  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Justice, 
M.  Van  den  Heuvel,  was  -honorary  presi- 
dent and  greeted  the  delegates,  assisted 
by  the  Minister  of  State,  M.  le  Jeun-s. 
Father  Amadie  Stockmans.  father  supe- 
rior of  the  Brothers  of  Charity  of  Ghent, 
was  president  of  the  congress.  The  dele- 
gates, after  receiving  the  opinions,  reports 
and  statistics  of  representatives  from  all 
over  the  world,  decided  that  the  American 
sy,stems  for  educating  the  blind  were  far 
1  in  advance  of  those  of  other  countries. 
The  auxiliary  re-elected  all  its  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 


Entered   at  the  Post  Office  in  Trenton  as  Second-class 
matter.] 
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of    Eva 


The    Accomplishments 
Halliday. 

Oakmont,  Pa.,  Jati.   10,   1903. 

Editor  The  Silent  Worker  : — I  think  the 
enclosed,  both  in  the  composition  of  the  letter,  it's- 
excellence  in  typewriting,  and  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  writer  has  kept  the  words  in  exact 
columns,  where  they  were  all  of  one  length,  is 
remarkable.  Eva  did  not  get  her  typewriter  until 
the  beginning  of  this  term,  as  it  only  reached 
Delavan  at  the  beginning  of  September. 

Of  course  Eva  having  had  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing up  to  between  five  and  six.  makes  her  a  very 
different  pupil  from  the  one  who  loses  these  senses- 
at  18  months  (as  so  many  have  done).  But  for  all 
of  that,  I  think  there  are  few  such  quick  revivals- 
of  intelligent  thought,  and  ver}',  very  few  such; 
quick  learners  and  accurate,  typewriters. 
Your's  truly, 

W.  Wade. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wade  : — I  thank  you  for  the  books. 
I  have  twenty-seven  books.  I  like  to  read  books.  Hike- 
to  go  to  school,  I  went  to  Milwaukee.  I  like  Milwaukee. 
Mj'  home  is  in  Mansau.  Delavan  is  pretty.  I  was- 
very  sorry  not  to  meet  you  in  Milwaukee.  Please  come 
to  see  me.     I  love  you. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Eva  Halliday. 

Off.  Cat. 
Hit.  Lot. 
Can.  For. 
Arm.  Buy. 
Mew.  My. 
Eye.  Has. 
Baby.  Act. 
Hat.     Hop. 


I  gave  Eva  one  of  her  new  books  this  morning, 
a  primary  speller,  and  she  at  once  read  the  fore- 
going words  in  the  book,  and  wrote  them  out  in 
Braille,  and  this  afternoon  I  asked  her  to  translate 
them  into  English.  As  she  read  and  put  the 
■words  in  Braille  independently.  lam  much  pleas- 
ed with  the  result.  I  did  not  help  her  in  getting 
the  words  translated  into  English. 

Hypavtiax  Boydv. 


Bed. 

Day. 

Egg. 

Fox. 

Gas 

Me. 

In. 

Add. 

Are. 

Box 

Get. 

His. 

Log. 

Man. 

Mat 

Cap. 

Hid. 

Had. 

Hit. 

Kid 

Ago. 

Arc. 

Bet. 

Car. 

For 

Hog. 

Led. 

Lot. 

Mix. 

Man 

Ark. 

Bit. 

Cot. 

And. 

Fox 

Pop. 

Off. 

Pay. 

Eva  Halliday 

Madeline  G,  Wallace,  a  blind  deaf-mute,  took 
the  linal  vows  of  a  nun  of  the  sisterhood  of  .St. 
Dominic  at  the  convent  of  that  order  in  Newark 
recently. 

It  is  the  first  authentic  instance  when  one 
thus  afflicted  has  been  received  into  aholy  order, 
and  is  significant  of  the  high  plane  of  modern 
humanity  and  Christianity.  Henceforth  her  life 
will  flow  in  a  tranquil  stream,  untroubled  by  the 
outside  elements  and  while  she  receives  the  lov- 
ing care  of  the  sisters,  the  sisters  themselves  will 
receive  uplifting  inspiration. 

The  life  of  Laura  Bridgnian  at  the  Hartford 
School  was  in  nian3'  ways  ideals.  The  future  of 
Madeline  G.  Wallace  promises  to  be  no  le.ss  .so. 
It  would  be  a  happy  solution  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  parents  of  our  deaf-blind,  could  the 
objects  of  their  solicitude  be  similarly'  sheltered 
in  some  such  home,  where,  while  harbored  from 
the  storms  of  life,  they  would  still  not  be  living 
lives  of  ignoble  ease,  but  could  put  their  one 
talent  to  a  use  that  will  win  the  praise  of  the  Mas- 
ter. 

Apropos  of  the  above  subject,  while  visiting 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore, 
Mr.  Argo  met  our  old  friend,  Frand  Smith,  a 
blind  deaf-mute  who  received  his  education  there, 
and  has  for  twenty  years  past  made  his  living  in 
the  broom  shop  of  the  school.  Frank  pa3's  for 
his  board,  buys  his  own  clothing  and  has  ji,6oo 

in  bank,  all  saved  out  of  his  own  earnings.  At 
the  same  time  he  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  life  so 
far  as  they  are  open  to  him  and  has  the  respect  of 
his  acquaintances.  Who  will  say  that  the  raone^- 
originally  spent  for  his  education,  was,  regarded 
from  a  material  standpoint  onl\-,  an  unprofitable 
investment  ? 

146   PgANKLIN  ST.,  60ST0N. 
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JAN  10 
jA  Bliopjan  Who  ^'^'^^ 
X'1sSm:cessfuI  in  Life 

As  the  straller  is  going:  leisurely  up  a 
certain   toSljibnable    thoroughfare     some 
afternQ^.^r'hig  the  -n^eek,   and  casual- 
ly vi^^ng  tjife  wide,  leaf-covered  lawns 
on  ejjmer  side,  undisturbed  by  the  clang- 
ing of  trolley  gongs  or  the  rattle  of  heav- 
ily-loaded trucks,  he  may  chance  to  no- 
tice, approaching  him  from  behind,  the 
agile   footsteps   of     a     quickly     moving 
man.    He  is  about  30  years  of    age,  tall, 
and  waves  in    his  right     hand  a  fragile 
cane,  tapping  it  in  front  of  him,  and  oc- 
casionally swinging  it  quickly  to  this  side 
aiid  that  in  an  apparently  careless  man- 
ner.   He  is  a  rapid  Avalker,  and,  if  he  is 
greeted  by  the  stroller,  -will  very  likely 
confidentially  slip  his  arm  through  that 
of  his  neighbor,  and  enter  into  conver-  , 
sation  about  books  and  the  latest  politi- 
cal   or   social   gossip.       Suddenly,    while 
discoursing    upon  some     lately     perused 
favorite   in   literature's   realm,     he     -n-ill 
jShoot  out  the  fragile  cane  against     the  \ 
two  brown  stone  gate-posts     at     either  | 
side,  and,  with  a  word  of  leave-taking, 
disappear   down   the     narrow     sidewalk 
that  leads  to  the  house.    It  is  just  twen- 
ty-seven paces  from  the  last  curb  stone^ 
and  all  this  time,  -n-hile  conversing  about 
Ibooks  or  upon  any  subject,  he  has  been 
jcounting  his   steps,   and  kno-n-s   as   -n-ell 
as  anyone  can  know,  that  he  has  arrived 
:it  the  spot  where  he  wishes  to  turn  in. 
This  young  man  is  Alan  Lee  Jones,  of 
L39  Alexander  street,  and,  although  he  is 
fotally  blind,   he  has  established  a  suc- 


;essful  business,  and  is  one  of  Roches- 
ter's brightest  business  men.  Mr.  Jones 
lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  several  years  ago 
through  their  too  constant  use  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  studies,  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  not  allow  his  blind- 
ness to  interfere  in  any  way  with  his 
career.  He  went  for  some  time  to  a 
school  for  the  blind  at  Philadelphia,  and 
'there  conceived  the  idea  of  studying  to 
perfect  himself  in  a  line  of  professional 
instruction  -which  he  had  long  desired  to 
adopt  as  his  own  means  of  making  a 
living  in  the  world.  He  took  a  thor- 
ough course  of  training  and  his  proflcien- 
cy  was  Instrumental  in  a  ripe  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  other 
prominent  scientists  in  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love.  He  returned  to  his  home  a 
fully  proficient  masseur,  and  has  had 
among  his  patrons  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens of  this  city,  and  a  number  of  our 
best  physicians  recommended  nis  ser- 
vices to  their  favored  patrons.  Mr. 
Jones  has  in  his  office  the  telephone  ser 
vice,  and  a  conversation  with  him  ovei 
the  wire  will  enable  him  instantly  t 
recognize  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and  to 
address  him  accordingly.  He  is  a  model 
of  industry,  permits  himself  in  no  way 
to  be  handicapped  by  his  misfortune,  and 
looks  forward  at  no  distant  date  to  pay- 
ing his  visits  in  an  automobile  of  his 
own.  His  entire  confidence  in  himself 
is  largely  responsible  (or  his  freedom 
from  accidents.  He  never  hesitates  on 
his  numerous  walks,  but  goes  ahead  with 
the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  a  person 
in  full  possession  of  all  their  powers.  He 
is  not  troubled  by  that  moment  of  inde- 
cision  which   is  so   frequently  the  cause 
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r^  of  datastr<Jii&igs=Betweeii  peflesfrians  and  j 
vehicles  of  all  sorts  at  street    crossings, 
and  he  is  never  in  doubt  at  all  as  to  just 
vvliere  and  when  he  wants  to  go. 
^  ■  Mr.   Jones   deserves   great   credit     that 
he  has  been  so  successful  in  spit  of  his  j 
blindness,   and  not   only     has    achieved  ' 
success  in  his  profession,  but  enjoys  life  ' 
to  a  greater  degree  than     most     people.  ' 
He  is   constantly   read     aloud     to,     and 
evinces   decided   culture  in   literary   sub- 
jects.      He  seldom  refers  in  any  way  to 
his  misfortune,    but   is   always   ready   to 
talk  entertainly  and  instructively     upon 
literary  topics.       He  finds  life  far  differ- 
ent  from     the     intolerable     struggle     it 
might  have  been  for  him,  and  it  is  due  to 
his  own  efforts  and  a  naturally     bright 
mind  that  he  is  enabled  lo   do  so   much 
for  himself   and   to   get   so   much   oiiL_of 

life. 
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PAVILION  FOR 

THE  BUND 

It  fr§atieaMy  hs^ena  that  the  chajio* 
Tislt9ir,'to,^*i»  cooigTesslonaJi  library  alt 
"Wa^l1(b«toiiJinSss€s  seeing  one  of  tta 
mosrintS*^tlng  slglitsi,  a  room  at  th« 
endl  of  a  long  passage  on  the  ground) 
floor,  a  room  quite  unlike  any  other  In 
the  library,  or,  for  that  roatter.  In  any 
other  library.  Bt  is  the  reading  room 
for  the  blind,  a  eh«ery,  -vaulted!  apart- 
ment with  walls  of  pale  ss  '.moQ  color 
and  ru'gs  of  dull  greem  A  piano  across 
one  corner  gives  a  homelike  appear- 
ance to  the  room.  Opposite  it  stands  a 
■beautlfuiay  carved  tafble,  which  is  "a 
joy  forever"  to  the  sensitive  fingerai 
■TOhichi  often  run  over  Its  i>oldBhed'  aur- 
faof..  A  desk,  several  leather  covered); 
chairs  and  a  Ions  reading  table  com'- 
plete  the  furniture.  At  on*  end  of  the 
room  are  the  book  shelves^  with  tTietr 
ponderous  volumes  ofl  raised  letters  or 
point  orint 

The  books  in  this  library,  unlike  those 
for  the  general  public,  are  allowed)  to 
be  circulated!  and  are  delivered  and 
called  for.  The  supiply,  however,  la 
quite  inadequate  to  the  demandL  One 
indefatigable  readter.  who  had  Just  fin- 
lEJhed'  a  mental  tour  of  the  library,  was 
heard  to  give  a  deep  sigh  and  declare: 
■'Well,  I  suppose  I  shell  have  to  begto 
all  over  again  with  Robinson  Crusoe." 
This  celebrity,  be  it  remarked,  occu- 
pies three  huge  volumes  in  raised  let- 
ters. "The  Marble  Faun"  also  requires 
three,  while  some  of  Dickens'  -works 
cover  five.  Their  cost  is  from  $2.50  to 
$S  each.  These  books  are  printed  in 
raised  tetters,  in,  Braille  point  or  in 
New  York  point.  The  point  system  re- 
qu-ires  about  one-third  the  space  of  the 
old  raised  letters  and  is  much  more 
easily  read. 

Adjacent  to  the  reading  room,  or  as 
It  Is  cal'-ed  the  pavilion  of  the  blind. 
IB  a  smaller  one,  where  visitors  may 
retire  for  rest  and  recreation.  It  ia 
j  supplied  with  a  comfortable  lounge  and 
'  tables  where  lunch  may  be  eaiten,  it 
brought.  iEmbossed  maps  and  charts 
hang  on  the  walls  and  are  studiPd  with 
great  interest  by  the  sightless.  There 
are  checker  board's,  with'  altemat« 
squares  roughened  and  haM  the  check- 
ers made  square  and  there  are  card 
decks  wiltb  raised  points  in  the  comers. 
Bl-ind  persons  are  possessed  of  such 
wonderful  memories  thait  they  usually 
make  good  whist  players  and  many  of 
the  young    women  who    frequent  the 


blind  room  could  give  po.nis  xo  oi'*  I  TpTJT^'J'O  Ji 
players  in  wihlst  and  chess.  An  lllus-  -*^ 
traitlon  of  their  ability  to  memorize  was 
sh'Own  In  the  case  of  a  blind  gtrl  who 
one  day  heard  a  poem  read  aloud  in 
the  pavlllott.  She  appeared  so  delighted 
wJtb  iit  "that  the  read-er  offered  to  re- 
peat it  slowly  to  her  that  she  might 
take  it  down  In  point  print.  "Oh,  I 
have  alreday  written  it,"  said  the  girl, 
and  she  read  it  from  her  paper,  with- 
out an  error,  much  to  'the  visitor's 
amazement. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  pavilion  is 
the  free  readings  whrlch  are  given  there 
five  afternoons  of  the  week,  Wednes- 
days being  reserved'  for  a  musical. 
ilVTany  distinguished  p*aple  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  res- 
idents oO  Washington,  have  contribut- 
ed to  these  entertalntnente,  among 
them'  Hopklnson  B'm'ithi,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  Walter  WycofE,  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar,  Mrs.  Seton  Thompson,  Mrs. 
Reginald  de  Koven  and  Lillian  W'hlt- 
ing.  During  an  engagement  played  ia  j 
•Washing'ton  Ellen  Terry  gave  a  mat- 
inee performance  of  "The  Amber 
iHeart"  for  which  she  sent  tickets  to 
the  pavilion  for  as  nvany  bUnd  who 
wished  to  attend.     This  she  did  after 

■■  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  blind  room 
and  having  been  assured  that  the  blind 

..  really  enjoy  a  theatrical  performance, 
their  vivid  imaginations  and  quick 
minds  readily  supplying  what  is  un- 
seen. 

A  chronicle  of  the  blind  room  wouldl 
be  i-ncomplete  without  at  least  a  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  "Romance  of  th« 
Pavilion,"  as  it  is  oalled.  Some  years 
ago  a  young  girH  finding  herself  becom- 
ing blind,  refused  to  permit  her  lover 
what  she  considered  the  sacrifice  of  a 
union  with  her.  She'  went  to  a  distant 
city,  leaving  him  In  ignorance  of  her 
wtiereabouts.  Finally  she  drifted'  to 
Washington  and  became  a  regular  at-, 
tendant  at  the  pavilion.  In  due  course 
of  time  her  lover  h'api>ened',  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  capital,  to  enter  the  reading 
room  for  the  blind  in  the  congressional 
library.  There  he  beheld  the  girl  oi 
his  heart,  whoan  he  still  loved  and'  had 
long  sought.  And  this  time  the  meet- 
ing did  not  end  in,  farewells.— Brooklyn' 
Eaglf 


TIMES    AND    MIRKOR, 
JANUARY    10,    1903. 

TREAT     TO     BLim),     CKIPPLED      AND     AGED 
p™plE  -On  Tnesday,  at  the  Wesleyan  School-  « 
FEOPLE.    V7  annual    James    Co.x 

room,  .Siedramsier,  j  ^^^   ^^j.^^, 

:?e'opfe"ald*theJ  gufies'and  also  crippled  and 
?^^S  ner^ons.  A  lubstantial  meal  was  followed 
aged  P^^A'™,?' ;j,„»nt  The  chair  was  taken  by 
thV"aZr"the°Kev'-Edward  Murphy,  who  said 
he  never  had  the  pleasure  of  kEowino;  the  late 
jtmes  Cox.  but  he  t»d  heard  an  excellent  le^^r 
of  his  work  a_mong3t  tfee  Wi"d-  .Ihe^tscelsim 

Mr.  M.  B.  Wright  caused  great  amusemenit  wiUi 


Mall  Veice  Choir,  under  the  condnctorshit)  of 
M?  T  Slocumhe,  gave  some  splendid  glees 
Mr'  M  B.  Wright  caused  great  amuBement  with 
the  OTaDhaphoi»e.  Solos  were  sune  by  Mr  H. 
T^^(a  bind  guest)  and  Miss Jthel  Allen 
Rec^tlons  were  given  by  Mr,  Hopkirs  and 
^ss  Harvey.  Mr  Colman-,  blind  m  ssionary, 
^e  very  encouragingly  to  the  blind  as  to 
^hig  useof  their  several  abilitiea,  and  said 
he  hofed  the  time  would  come  when  the  blind 
would  take  their  place  in  the  world  like  other 
good  citizens,  and  get  their  hvmg  honourably 
1  moat   enjoyable   evening  was    spent  by  all 


present.__. 
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Date  .Jr 


JAN  1 1  1903 . 


iRcndins'  Boom   for  the  Bllnil. 

W^kfllSe  pavilioei  was  ijenlj,  .r,5tab- 
lislMT^yontained  only  sixty  volum"eB. 
wS^DrnKargdnta.  Spayjig  Oeri-y  ir.j 
this  nii>nth's  iScrJbnersN  .Since  that! 
time,  by  rather  meagre  aJpropriationa 
•tind  by  privato  gifts,  tiha' number  has 
swelled  to  500.  This  djge€  not  meiui  500 
publications. 


THE   BPOETSMAN;, 
JAMJAEY  10,  1903^'^ 


AU  EMPLOYffiSKT  BUaSAU 
THE  ELIEiD. 


FOS 


TO  THB  EorrOB  OF  TEtS  SFOBTSMAN. 

Sm, — The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion, having'  ©merged  from  its  semi-privato.,  but; 
aono  tho  leas  UBcful,  se-cluision,  and  having  chosen 
for  its  headquarters  ofiioiHQ  in  tho  busiest  pa-rt  of 
tl>Q  West  iErul,  has  decided,  2:3  part  of  il3  miasiori 
for  promcti-ng  tlie  ©dTication  and  cmpl-oymenc  of 
th'S  blind,  to  inaaigurato  a  bureau  where  blind 
workera  end  their  p£,tronES  can  ba  brought  to- 
getlier.  In  so  doing,  the  mans,£jiiLg  body  of  tho 
As30cJajinoD  confidently  counts  upon  the  oo-ope>ra- 
tion  of  tho  Press  ajxi  th^e-  public,  especially  when 
it  iis  sta-ted  that  no  fee  of  any  kind  "vnll  be  charged 
either  to  employer  or  omployod. 

It  is  well  Icnown  that  the  blind  can  do  many 
tbiogs  as  -well  tind  somi?.  things  better  than  tlicir 
EQeing  fellow- workers ;  but,  apart  from  that  fact, 
it  is  probabl©  that  many  people  wcuid  gladly  be 
of  service  to  thorn  if  they  co^ild  only  be  shown 
the  way.  I,  therefore,  Sir,  with  your  kind  help, 
wish  to  say  to  such  peoplo  if  tbey  require  tho.  ser- 
vices of  piano-iamers,  note-paper  embof^'Srs,  head 
slianipooer,  maEssors  and  ftiafiseuseis,  chaiT-can-Gia, 
baisriet-makers,  or.  o|her  useful  pooplo  tJiey  will 
vrrito  to  me  without  delay.  If  books  for  blind 
friends  arc  required,  our  blind  writc.rg  will  emboea 
thom,  and.  if  musician*.'?  arc  needed  for  entertaiu- 
m:r^iit.^  or  *'nt  hoTnee'*  they  are  ready  to  come. 

In  fact.,  there  are  so  many  things  the  Wind  can 
do— .ind  d.o  efEcieaUy — -tliat  I  can  sif^ly  say  ii 
cpplican'ba  will  st.at<^  any  form  of  ©njpioymc^nt  tho 
A'Ef'Ociation  will  probably  supply  their  nccr^s. 

If  any  do  not  caro  i^o  per^nally  e-mploy  tJio 
blind,  my  Council  Trill  act  as  their  agents  and  ex- 
pend any  moneys  wisely  and'  to  the  beet  advan- 
tago,  it  being  always  underebcod  that  our  blind 
friends  do  not  ask  for  charity,  but  an  opjxsrtunity 
of  earning  their  livin^r. — Yours.   &c, 

Wrr.LiAM  i?.   H.   B.4KNES   (Secretary). 

205,  Great  Portland-street,  W.,  January  9- 


for  the  text  mafee  the 
books  bulky  as  As-ell  as  oX'pensive. 
•'Robinson  CruBoe,"  for  instance; 'de-| 
mands  three  volumes.  There  is,  in  nArA 
dition,  a  musifcal  library  of  ,sevenc.y-five  ! 
compositions,  printed  in  the  generally  i 
accebted  eyetem.  On  the  walls-  are 
raised  maps,  and  eimboBsed  geo.-netrical 
designs:  the  room  ie  complete  with 
riaa'ding-ta.bles  and  convenie;ices  for 
writing,  from  the  tabl'st  to  be  &sed  in 
printing  New  York  point  to  typewrit- 
ers with  ordinary  script,  or  with  the 
New  York  or  Braille  system  o£  type;  it 
ii3  provided  witli  many  periodicals  pub- 
lished esipeci'ally  for  tihe  bliad,  card- 
decks.,  ch'scker-boards,  'and  a  Xnabej 
grand  piano  donated  by  a  iocal  music' 
firm.  It  has  become,  in  fact,  a  cosey 
club-room  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
of  the  city. 

The  Pavilion  was  at  first,  however, 
rather  limlte'd  in  usefulness,  for  it  wis, 
in  common  with  the  other  departments 
of  the  library,  purely  for  reference 
reading,  and  therefore  inaccescsible  to 
many  of  those  for  wi-iom  it  was  intend- 
ed, who  are  of  course  peculiarly  help- 
lees.  Friends  of  Louisa  Aicott  will  like 
to  know  that  it  was  through  a  kindly 
Philadelphia  woman's  gift  of  tw-a  copies 
of  "Little  Women"— oine,  she  stipulated, 
for  home  circulation — that  the  librarian 
had  his  attention  called  to  its  npstl.  He 
made  it  a  circulating  library,  and  more- 
over, arrange'd  to  h'av.2  tihe  booi-cfi  deliv- 
ered by  the  library,  represented  now  by 
an  impetuous  official  automobile.  One 
could  readily  imagine  what  this  meane 
to  lives  that  would  otherwise  be  quite 
desolate.  iVlany  an  intelligemt  blind  man 
or  woman  comes  home  from  the  eehool 
where  hie  mind  has  been  conat'antly 
stimulated,  to  suffer  intellectu-al  star\'a 
tion  tor  th'S  reist  of  his  life.  Mr.  Youn 
widely  extended  the  uBefulne;^s  of  h 
institution,  by  tills  action.— "Tire  Li 
brary  of  Congress  and  the  Blind." 
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MORNiNQ^  LEADER   L0N1X)N.1  '^ZZX^ufZ  ^^ 


19.  JAMJARY.   1903. 

THa  UELPruL  BUND. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  oooutiations  lepxe- 
aented  by  bUud  people  on  the  books  of  the 
iiruish  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  does 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  bU4d  are  telp- 

I  This  aseooiatiou  is  forming  an  emnlov- 
ment  burea.u  for  the  blind,  without  fee  to 
employer  or  employed.  Those  who  require 
the    services   of   piano-tuners,    shampooers, 

I  note-paper  embossers,  rnaseeurs  and  mas- 
seuses, chair-caners,  basket-makers,  musi- 
u;'i?r't*'^<,°'''^"    ^^^^^^    V^^Vle.    need    only 

'^n^   fi.Lf  p    secretary  of    the     association, 

-w,  Oreat  Portland-st. 

The  books  for  the  blind,  sold  much  under 
cost  pric^  by  th,e  association,  are  embossed  by 

blind  people,  "  m  fact,"  a  "Leader-  repre- 1 

seniative  was  told,  '■there  are  few  occupa- 

txon,s  for  which  we  could  not  supply   com- 
ipetent   workers.    We   have   already  received  I 

several  applications  for  blind  artisans,  *nd 

""?<  St"^Z?.  ^^^  schieme  will  turn  out  well.      I 
TJie  blind  people  do  not  ask  for  charity,  ' 

but  for  au   opportunity   of      ©arning   tb«ir 


CARDIFF. 


TUESDAY.    JANFABT 

WORK    AMONG 


13,    1903. 

THE   BLIND. 


OOUNTRT 
BLIM) 


HOME  CHANGE  FOR 
AT  LLANDEVAUD. 


In  onr  crowded  towns  and  in  the  raining 
diBtricts  are  to  be  found  many  blind;  people 
who  very  much  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  ootmtry. 
Numbers  of  them  have  lost  their  sight  in 
a4Tilt  years,  often  by  an  accident  connected 
with  work  in  mine  or  workshop.  Very  often 
the  early  country  home  and  its  surroundings 
is  recalled  to  the  memory,  and  a  very  natural 
desire  arises  to  breathe  again  the  pure  fresh, 
air,  scent  the  spring  and  sjimmer  flowers,  and 
to  hear  the  once  familiar  rural  sounds.  As 
one  in  every  1,250  is  blind  the  number  of 
bhnd  in  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouths'hire 
cannot  he  far  less  than  1,000.  Most  of  these 
are  poor  town  dwellers  or  inhabitants  of  the 
mineral  districts.  Blind  children  are  now 
wonderfully  weU  taught  in  the  special  schools 
and  classes  provided  in  all  populous  centres, 
and  not  infrequently  those  who  go  on  to 
intermediate  schools  and  the  universities  are 
able  to  hold  their  own  with  the  sighted.  Few, 
however,  of  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  adult 
age  ever  learn  to  read  and  write  either  of  the 
systems  invented  for  the  blind.  Life  to  many 
of  them  is  very  monotonous,  and,  therefore, 
home-visiting  and  teaching  societies  have  a 
wide  field  for  excellent  work.  In  the  Newiwrt 
district  a  bl^nd  visitor  is  employed  who,  with 
the  power  Of  sjTnpathy,  arouses  interest  in 
each  other's  lot,  removing  to  some  extent  the 
feeling  of  isolation  and  substituting  a  more 
healthy  and  hopeful  mental  condition.  Adult 
blind  are  taught  by  him  and  encouraged  to 
learn  the  Braille  system,  of  reading  and 
writing,  which  opens  to  the  blind  practically 
the  whole  field  of  literature.  A  weekly  news- 
paper and  monthly  magazines  are  circulated 
among  tliem,  and  books  from  a  central 
library  lent  and  exchanged. 

It  is  also  arranged  for  any  blind  person  who 
may  desire  a  change  to  visit  the  "home"  at 
Lland6va.ud,  where  sympathetic  friends  look 
after  them,  and  where  now  a  blind  clergyman 
devotes  himself  to  their  welfare.  TMs 
country  "home  change"  has  been  open  ^nce 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  has 
received  seventeen  blind  visitors.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  its  establishment  are 
the  foUowinig;— The  present  vicar  of  Llande- 
vand  (the  Eev.  J.  Swiuuerton)  was  vicar  of 
Maindee,  Newport,  from  1888  to  1897.  At  the 
time  of  his  leaving  the  population  was  about 
17.000,  and  of  these  fourteen  were  blind.  Tne 
vicar,  having  a  blind  son,  understood  their 
needs,  and  took  special  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. One  of  them  had  lost  his  sight  after 
attaining  the  age  of  40  years.  This  was  the 
late  Mr.  Orphan,  a  well-known  builder.  ■When 
he  became  blind  he  at  once  set  to  work  to 
Jearn  to  read  the  Moon  type,  and  was  assisted 
in  this  by  Mr.  Charles,  the  former  teacher  of 
the  Newport  Blind  Aid  Society.    He  succeeded 


not  oST^^'in  this,  but  in  building  a  minnni 
and  in  nsini;  bi( 
1  .{  the  'Wesley an 
njiDisters  in  conducyrf^  vices  and  much- 
needed  mission  work.  e  k  great  interest 
in  other  blind,  an'*  !<*  '.m-  warm  frifend  of 
the  vicar,  who  ha.l  a  si  i  Jding  engagement  at 
I  one  time  to  take  his  friend  out  on  a  tandem 
cycle  into  the  country  each  Saturday  after- 
noon. One  Saturday  they  reached  Llandc- 
vaud.  and  were  most  kindly  received  and 
entertained  bj'  Mrs.  'Woods  and  the  Misses 
Woods,  who  then  resided  at  Brook  House.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  great  number  of  blind 
visitors  who  have  since  enjoyed  the  country 
"home  change." 

When  the  vicar  of  Maindee  became  vicar 
of  Llandevand  in  1897,  on«  of  his  earliest  visi- 
|i>rs  was  a  blind  man  who  had  found  his  way 
from  "  the  hills."  He  had  known  the  vicar  iil 
!t1s  sighted  days,  when  working  as  a  haulier 
in  the  mines  at  Mountain  Ash.  He  is  a  type 
Tf  many  cases  needing  aid,  sympathy,  and 
cheering  change.  Th«  blind  children  of  New- 
port, and  many  of  its  adult  blind,  have  spent 
pleasant  days  at  Llandevaud.  In  1898  the  Eev. 
r.  Barnard.  M.A.  (late  Fawcett  scholar  at 
Oxford),  came  to  reside  at  the  "  home."  to  work 
as  curate  of  the  parish  and  assist  the  vicar  in 
the  work  he  had  so  much  at  heart  among  the 
blind.  Many  hUnd  were  cheered  and  stimu- 
lated by  Mr.  Barnard's  advice  and  example.  A 
call  came  to  Mr.  Barnard  to  take  up  work  in 
Plymouth,  and  Mr.  John  Swinnerton  (then 
keeping  his  terms  at  Oxford)  for  two  years 
assisted  in  the  blind  work  as  far  aa  possible. 
Bitterwards  settling  as  curate  of  Magor,  and 
continuing  to  interest  himself  in  the  "  home." 

Brook  House  ceased  to  be  the  vicarage  in 
1899,  a  new  one  having  been  built,  hut  it  has 
been  retained  in  the  interest  of  the  blind,  and 
now.  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Higgs,  has  become 
a  most  useful  "  country  home  change  for 
blind."  The  Eev.  Greville  Colin  Pope.  B.A.,  a 
blind  friend  of  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Swinner- 
ton,  who,  like  them,  had  proceeded  from 
TVorcester  Blind  College  to  Oxford  and  taiken 
his  degree  in  honours,  undertakes  the  dnties 
of  warden,  lives  in  the  home  and  devotes  him- 
self to  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Already  he 
has  had  a  blind  collier  to  cheer  and  engage  in 
the  study  of  the  Braille  system,  and  hopes  to 
have  many  more  in  addition  to  the  blind 
visitors  from  the  Newport  district.  If  only 
the  mea.ns  can  be  provided,  the  "  home  "  can 
always  be  filled,  as  so  many  of  the  blind 
already  know  of  its  existence  and  look  forward 
to  a  visit.  The  Newport  Blind  Aid  Society  has 
during  the  past  year  helped  to  send  seventeen 
visitors. 
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^lOLYIfEUX  ASYLUMFOll  TSB 
FEMALE  BLIND 

Tlie  usual  rar.nthly  meetio-x  of  the  tnist<>p<!  ai„1  o-,„, 
d.ans  of  the  al,ov«  ,„=titutio'r.    lor  .hu^arf^rhefrio 

jog.  .->ir  J,  \\.  IAo:tiis  ;  a  .so  Rev  C   O.iiveo   \f  a       .■'™ 

a,n.  Minut..  of  the  Deceu.h.i^Toard  C/;^!^^^^^^^^ 

cheques  pa.ssed  for  monthly  expenses,  wl  iH      '     '   '*°'* 


J,  WaycoCf,  Kfxi..t8.;  MUs  Stewart,  £1  6*.;  Mri. 
Itobinuon  (colleclioa),  ISa,;  MinH  Bt-li  B^xittifcollectioDj. 
£5  10s,  6<1. ;  Mr».  W;il»»h,  5*. ;  Me  (.■ir*.  Millnr  :ifKi  K«vtl> , 
£1;  J.  CUatnbr«,  fC^i.,  10a.;  Mn.  .St«r<;asr>n' 
(wllectionj,  15e.  :  Mbs  Oiuic««d,  collection,  £2 
13s.  6(1  ;  Mnt,  N.  CoUwall,  £1  ;  .Uno  to  Mri.  /'ra4»er, 
fruit:  Mrs,  IJond,  jam;  iAm.  K.  'fohuston.  titrlu^ynfor 
Chri«tn\a»^;  Miws  Purser,  cake  :  Mi.*.-*  fIyniJnia.ii,  uins'^r 
wiuc  ;  Mi»(»  liruc*',  cakfcj*  and  clock  for  i^;ed  women's 
room  ;  Mcrtsrs.  M'l>onasb,  cikMh  aud  ox  f«*umH  ;  Mt.-Artr«. 
J(ihnsu»)i,Mooney..VCo,,  cak«  :  Mr*,M.i';l)oiigall,  (j^ke-i  ; 
Mrs.  James,  j:nii;  Mi^-H  DarW'ry,  dritil  fniii-,  &C.  ';  Mr^ 
1  fr.iiicli,  £i  for  a^f:diuiaatu.'<;  LiUy  Pow^sr,  Uiri^eya  auU 
sausag*--!. 
'i>'H  hoard  then  arMourued. 

WEDNaSDAT,  JANUAKY  U,  190S. 

The    entertainment    at  Newport   to  the 
Blind  is  a  reminder  not  only  that  so  many 
ot    our  fe.llo\vs  are  deprived    of    the    most 
precious    of    all    the  sen.ses,  but  also  that 
such  institutions  exist  as  the  one  which  is 
doing    such    excellent    work     n   Usksiie. 
Science  has  done  much,  and  philanthropy, 
m  the  strict  meaning,  has  done  more  to  re'- 
lieve  the  condition  of  "  him  that  is  stricken 
blind,"  but  that  unfortunate   bein"  "  can- 
not   forget    the    precious  treasure   of    his 
eyesight    lost,"  and    they  who  have  never 
seen    the    beauties  of   sea  and  sky  or  the 
faces  of    famihar  friends  must  still  be  the 
objects  of    pity   and   inspire  united  action 
for  the  amelioration  of  their  unhappy  lot. 
A    great    work    is  being  done  at  Newport, 
and  in  other  parts  of    the  country,  and,  as 
the  Mayor  of  Ne^svport  said   at   the  gather- 
ing   to    which    we    refer,  the    movement 
deserves  generous  support   from  the  Chris- 
tian public.     Lord   Tredegar   in  this,  as  in 
so    many    agencies    for  the  common  good, 
has  given   evidence   of    his   deep  personal 
interest,  and  the    others    who    lend  their 
help  must  be  warmly  commended  on  their 
efforts.      It  may  be  noted  that,  according 
to   the    annual     report     of    the   Newport 
Society    for   Teaching   and    Assisting  the 
Bhnd,  its    objects  include    instruction   of 
the  aduJt    bhnd    in   reading,  writing,  and 
music,  and   generally  any  kind    of    work, 
and  that  for  the  year  ended  June  the  24th 
last  there  were  stated   to   be  97  blind  per- 
sons on  the  list,  resident   in    the  Newport 
district,  and  at  least  12moreiu  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Valleys,  in  which  the  society 
is  interested. 


lo.ses  t.h= 


C.  A.'s,««-e  ;.ppoinl  ed  t«  avdit  mS^-ot^T !^ ^y 


lippoinl  eil  to  avriil-  190: 
follovrms    sHbsfriptiousandrtonat-      '"''™'"^- 


The 


I.       Pu«e.-,       Esq.,      £i  ;     j'j 

r;.    A.     M^  ,.^-     -Uarley,    £2; 
lu^.  0(1.;  Phihppitins,  i7.,ly.  £1  •  r, 
tDlonel  Acton,  10s.  :     -■ 


Drmimioiid   and 

q-.    J.r.,  £1  Is.  ; 

J.      1'.       Dariey, 

Rev.     Dr.       Burton, 

R.  Connolly,  5s. 


Mi^  Naper,  IIK  5ri.VMaVor  VC 

.^JPS'^.  .£1,       Jliss    L.    ArUagl,    (.-oltoion). 
Mi's.    Haremlea,    £2  ;    jfrs 


Mrs. 
103.;   Earl 


it   -Meath,  £1 


Hops  Collection),  9V'6d..  M  «  E  'rvr  s    -"u  ^\;  ^^™ 
(collection),  £5  Is.-    .M^i  M     i?T-'l,„r  V     1   •'"■  "'"■"'" 


Campbell,    K^q.,    £iis 

18s.  6d.,  Mrs,  Murry     5 

£1U;    .MLhs    M.  \Vebb  (.■.oliertion;    Ws^-'l,"^ '''?.'* 

'rurn.r,  £1  Is.;  M^.  Head Tolti'ML^'il'  ^r-  ?." 

Malcolm,  Brov,- 


M„.         i^-^uoK  (collection)" 
Messrs.    'iV-dcastle  and  Co. 


'1 


.'.*•-  Kf^l  (collection  2^  S  •  Me^sr^ 


WfistinTgail. 


MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN^ 
JANUARY    15,    1905. 

MANCHESTER    BLIND   AID    SOdBTY. 
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NEWPORT      SOCIETY      FOR      THE 

BLIND. 
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In  connection  with  the  Newport  Society  for 
the  Blind,  there  was  a  very  interesting  gather- 
ing on  Monday  evening  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  when  the 
New  Year's  tea  aind  entertainment  was  given 
to  about  <TO  blind  foils  and  their  friends.  The 
mayor  (Mr.  J.  H.  Danni  attended  and  expressed 
his  sympatfcy  with  the  work  whio^h  had'  a«  its 
chief  friend  the  Eev.  J.  Swinnerton.  vicar  of 
Llandevand.  There  waa  a  great  deal  of  inte- 
rest shown  in  the  Christmas  tree,  which  was 
laden  with  a  variety  of  usefnl  presents.  Both 
the  blind  and  the  sighted  demonstrated  their 
delight  when  the  presents  were  dietribnted 
from  the  tree. 

CITY    PRESS, 


JANUAB^JL4   1903. 

BLIND    WORKERS. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  Wind  can  <io 
many  things  as  well  as  and  some  things  better 
than    their    seeing    fellow-workers.         Ihus 
writes  Mr.  William  P.  E.  Barnes,  secreiiary  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
206   Great  Portland  Street.  "  Apart  from  that  I 
fact."  ie  adds,   "it  is  probable  that  many 
people  would  glady  be  of  service  to  them  if 
?hey  could  only  be  shown  the  -'.^y-J'.^^^'^l 
fore   wish  to  say  to  such  people  that  if  they 
require  the  services     of  piano-tuners,     note- 
paper  embossers,  head  shampooers,  masseurs 
^nd  masseuses,   chair-caners.   basket^make^ 
or  other  useful  people,  t^ey  will  write  to  me 
without  delay.       If  tooks  for  blind  friends 
are  required   our  blind  writers  will   emboss 
them    and  if  musicians  are  needed  for  enter- 
tainments or  at-homes  they  are  ready  to  come 
Tn  fact    there  are  so  many  things  the  onna 
can  do    and  do  efficiently,  that  I  can  safely 
say   if  applicants  will  state  any  forni  of  em- 
rfoymenrthc  association  *ill  P/<>l^^^ly  ^^^T 
Sw  til  Pir  needs        If  any  do  not  care  to  per- 

wisely  and  to  tjtie  best  advantage. 


Carl  Wells,  a  tot^fajifad  "^^J^ ; 
SyracOBe,  was  married    Dec  29  to  M.ss 
MaryAoole,   a    blir.d    g.rl,    who   o 
several  years  has  been    a    -ger  ^^^i^^ 
Rescue  Mission  at  Syracuse.     Mr.  Wells 
goes  all  about  the  city  and  was  for  some 
time  eucraged  in  putting    in  electric  door 
^Is      onatehehas    been  peddling  orj 
the  streets  of  the  city.  .  --*»-- 


Last  night  the  annual  tea  party  to  the  blind  of  Man- 
chester, organised  by  tho(  Manchester  Blind  Aid  Society, 
was  held  at  the  Eoyal  Eye  Hospital,  St.  John-street. 
About  220  blind  persons  accepted  the  Society's  invita- 
tion, and  a  similar  number  will  be  entertained  to-nigiit. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  500  and  600  blind 
persons  in  necessitous  circumstances  in  the  city,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Society  is  able  to  bring  such  a  large 
proportion  of  these  to  the  annual  reunion  is  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  its  organisation.  The  work  of  the 
Society  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  the  promotion  of 
social  intercourse,  though  that  is  by  no  means  un- 
important in  dealing  with  a  class  which  is  so  largely 
cut  off  from  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life.  Working 
on  the  approved  lines  of  charity  organisation,  the 
Society  endeavours  to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves, 
and  its  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  very  success- 
ful. One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the 
blind  have  to  contend  arises  from  the  fact  that  their 
affliction  renders  them  unfit  for  ordinary  occupations, 
and  that  they  are  practicilly  restricted  to  the  few  indus- 
tries in  which  the  hand  can  still  compete  with  the 
machine.  The  Society  endeavours  to  organise  their 
labour  and  to  find  a  market  for  its  products.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  women  are  employed  in  knitting 
hosiery  at  their  homes,  and  grants  are  occasionally 
made  to  enable  men  to  set  up  in  small  businesses.  The 
most  recent  development  of  the  Society's  work  is  the 
establishment  of  a  workshop  for  the  blind.  This  was 
opened  about  a  year  ago,  and  so  far  the  results  of  its 
working  have  been  very  encouraging. 
(  1*0    rKAlNBLIlN    5  1 


Fromt 


Date 


Peter  ?Iarie  Dead. 


iiQ-Lf 


.  who  has  bten  a  frequent 
.n'hamptov  durm  c  lecent 
icu  'luesday  afternoon  {;t, 
G  raft  Thim-seVf-nthi 
s^ve-t7  eighth  ye u'cfliis 
a  c  ni^pi-cation   of   diseases 


Art,  the  M  atlom;!  Ac^di  my  of  Design, 
aiidthe  A.iii^:'r.Ct)n  Mrsonui  o?  Natural 
History  .  He  \r,':B  Vi'".-  P-  sidpnt  of  t:.e 
New  Yos'         I   I  nil'  Tlliiin    "III1  _ 


He  had  b'-c.  i.  fal.i.g  heallh  foraW 
time,  t-.ad  hs  If^sD  ii!n.-.s  proBtvatid  Lim 
ah  nut  tea  days  a!t'>. 

Heca'uefrom  an  old  French  family 
located  on  San  Dominto  he^oi  e  ihj  K ev- 
olution .  He  was  brcnsht  up  m  he  mer- 
oantle.6iafcli8hment  of  his  father,  and 
for  yeavB  cominv.ed  in  btiaiuess.  lie 
amassed  a  c effort xU.  fo..uie  in  the 
early  sixties,  an  Ifhi^,  added  to  h,s  m J 
beritance,  enahied  him  to  reuie  at  t^e 
close  of  the -war.  „,   .^ 

Ten  years  bo^or^  he  lad  bocime  a 
member  of  the  Union  Club,  then  the 
only  great  social  orpaniz3ti..n  of  Kew 
York  H>^  '!^•as  always  very  fond  ol 
society,  aiKl  from  his  youth  lie  was  con 
sidered  what  was  ..ailed  ii  tho=e  aay.  a 
•  great  bean,  Fr.^nch  fashions  iind 
French  customs  were  more  to  1he  tase 
of  the  a-J Wed  youth  of  those  day--',  audi 
they  tool- li!tleficmEnf;laud. 

Mr  Marie  had   an  cxtraordmarr  col- 
lection of   olgects  of  art.      He  always 
witlicenlde  insistence  claimed  the  mir.:-, 
-ature'ci-  the  portrait  of  every  new  bepufy  1 
be  met      'Thia  was  done  with  buoh  rare 
coWsy  Ihrtthe  fi'.ir  donor   could  not 
recuse  "   J'.is  house  became   a  n.^u'eum 
tor  the  pictures  of  all  the  IreauUes  in 
^.w  York  soo  !  ty  «nd  in  other  ci;ies  ..s 
^vell.     H3  bad   a  p-issiou.  for  r. re  old 
books  and  ar'.istia  bindings  Knd  .ol  eot^ 
nrs  were  always  at  ^^ork  f*r  him  to  add 
to  his  library.     He  was  a  rarc^  judEe  o. 
paintings  aud  of  nn-.que..     Mr^  Mane 
belone-od   to    the  Union,  the  Ku.cker 
booker,  the   (Jroliei.   the  City.-  and  the 
Tuvdo  clubs,  th.'  American  teo-rnpa^ 
ical  Society,  the  New  Yo.k  Acdemy  o 
Sciences,  and  other  socie'ies   rnd  wis  a 
patron  of  the  Metropohta>i   Museum   of 


THE  EVENING  IVISCONSIN, 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


17  Ja.-. 


1903 


Date ^-  : 

Sight  Restored  After  Sixteen  Years. 

After  total  bUndness  for  ?7jf%"„'5''« 
years,  Casswell  Edward  Smith,  aged  .U 

Xtive   Dr.  W.  A.  Smith,  found  that  it 
wasa  case  of  cataract  on  the  eyes      An 

:;'S-atiou  was  P«-£«™^'i^„^,^fde  fn"  tt 
gentleman  can  now  .see.  _  CoiisiUeim  ui| 
Sge  and  the  accompanymg  nfiim.tie.^  it 
fe  ^-onderi^ul  how  successful  *«  °y^J^ 
tinn  is  He  has  lived  with  his  Pi^'^enc 
^^^?e^Ms  rirst  wife  dying  a  te^'  '^"i'ths 
After  their  uiarriage-for  seventy  yeaiN. 
He  stated  that  with  his  eyesight  restored 
S'now  he  will  be  plowing  on  he  farm 
again  long  before  spring.  He  i»  *^^,^^^^ 
tail  and  weighs  150  pounds.-AUanta 
(Ga.)  Constiution. 

THE  COURIER-JOURNAL. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

^a  January  1303 

'"  T  ibraiv  For  the  Blind. 

Mass     Tele^am  to  the  New  York 
[Lynn.  Mass..   -^<^^f^e9.] 

f„,.  the  blind,   tha   (5rst  of  its 

A  library  £o>   *'  ^  'J's    has  just  been  es- 

Wnd  in  Ma^'aohusetts^  na     3      ^^^^    ^^^ 

tabUshed  by  the  P^^^'^^^'^^erved    exclu- 

nev.   ^^V^'^-T     JZ  bUnd  persons,   and  ! 
lively  for   the  use   of  b  md  P  ^  ^.^^^ 

(or  those  "•'^^  f  l„^^a  It  will  contain- 
to  teaching  ^^fJl^J""^^  Braille  and  other 
periodicals  prmted   "  t^e^B^^^^  ^,,^  ^^^s 

:rr:a;irf  Bo-n  t-^.r^^hoftiy 

f4L-!Hlfr"«T^n-:d/pIxre.t  in  its  PUb- 
lie  Ubrary,  it  is  saicl. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  NEWS: 
SATURDAY,  JAN.  17,   1903. 


A  Sister  of  St.  Dominic. 
The    foUdwiDy    extract,   taken  fi-om    an 
U'ticle  in  the  Catholic  Deaf- Hide  describes 
the  ceremony  attending  the  reception  of  a 
jdeiif  blind  girl  into  the  order  of  St.  Dom- 
inic: 

Miss  Madeline  G.  Wallace,  who  is  now 
Sister  Mary  of  the  Immaculate  Heart, 
could  have  made  a  s.-nsation  in  worldly 
raalters  But  her  thoughts  were  ever 
hig-h  above  the  affairs  of  earth.  She 
shunned  the  public  gaze,  because  she 
cared  not    for  its  praise  or  its    blame. 

Hers  is  a  deeply  religious  nature  and 
nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  she  must 
try  to  do  something  for  the  other  blind. 
For  some  lime  she  acted  as  a  Promoter  of 
of  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the 
members  of  her  band  were  sightless  like 
hei-self,  and  she  was  to  them  a  model  and 
guide,  often  writing  to  them  on  her  point 
writing  machine  the  most  beautiful  and 
inspiring  instructions.  .-Although  sur- 
rounded by  every  comfort,  she  lived  as  in 
the  cloister,  and  when  she  expressed  a 
desire  to  join  a  religious  community,  the 
greatest  obstacle  seemed  to  be  her  sight- 
less-eyes and  ears  that  could  not  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  community  bell. 

But  these  apparent  obstacles  were  not 
considered  by  Sister  Mary  as  insur- 
mountable by  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Whom 
she  put  all  her  trust  with  a  firm  faith  that 
He  would  find  a  way  and  she  was  not 
disappointed. 

As  told  in    those  columns    just   a  year 
ago,  she  was    received    in    St.  Dominic's 
':  Monastery,  Newark,  as  a  novice,  and  ful- 
filled all  the  duties  required    of   her.     On 
Sunday,  November  9.  at  3.30  P.    M.,    she 
was  formally  received  into  the  community 
with  all    the    solemn    ceremonies    of   the 
order.     The  little  chapel  of  the  monastery 
was  filled  to    overflowing    with   relatives 
aad  friends,  when  the  priests  filed  in   and 
took  their  places    on   the    altar    and    the 
curtain    was    removed     from    the    screen 
which  separated    the  sisters'  chapel.     To 
the  music  of  the  organ  Sister  Mary    came 
down  the  aisle   leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
eldest  brother,  William.  She  wore  a  dress 
of  the  creamiest   of   silk   with    the   usual 
long  train,    and   her   hair    was   crowned 
with  the  usual  wreath  of  orange  blossoms 
from  which  hung  the  conventional   bridal 
veil.     In  her  hand  she  carried  a    bouquet 
of  pink   and    white  roses.     But  the   most 
attractive  thing  about  her  was    her   face. 
She  was  supremely   happy.     As    soon    as 
she  was  seated  by  the  altar   rail.    Father 
Stadelman,who  was  to  receive  her  into  the 
the  order,    began    the    ceremonies,    being 
assisted  by  Rev.  James  Becker,  S.  J.,    of 
Georgetown     University,     Rev.     W.     P. 
O'Brien,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  and  Rev.   W. 
A.  Purcell,  of  Cliffside,  N.  J.     The  altar 
boys  were  Raymond  Nolan,  Harry  Conlon 
and  Charles  Conlon,   The  resoonses  were 
made  by  the  nun's  choir.     When  the  time 
came  for  Sister  Mary  to  make  known   her 
desire  to  be  received  into  the   community 
she  was  escorted  inside  the  altar    by    her 


' 

brother  and  by  means  of  the  manual  alph 
abet,    Rev.   Falliei'  Stadelman  questioned  ' 
her,  she  i-esponding  fiuently   so  all  could 
bear  her. 

Celebrant — What  do  you  ask? 
Novice— The  mercy    of   fJod   and   your 
mercy. 

Celebrant— My  Child,  you  have  asked 
for  the  mercy  of  God  and  our  mercy.  As 
for  the  mercy  of  God,  we  are  persuaded 
that  you  have  already  received  it.  As  for 
our  mercy,  we  are  ready  to  gi'ant  it,  by 
admitting  you  to  the  i-eligious  profession. 
But  on  your  part  are  you  resolved  to  keep, 
during  the  whole  of  youi'  life,  the  Consti- 
tutionof  the  Order  into  which  you  have 
been  received? 

Novice — Yes,  Father. 
Celebi'ant- Douiinus    qui     incipit     ipse 
perficiat— [i.  e.  If  the  Lord    calls   us,    He 
will  give  us  gi-ace  to  respond.] 
The  Choir  Sisters— Amen. 
Father  Becker    preached     the    sermon, 
saying  in  part: 

He  congratulated  the  new  sister-to-be, 
her  relatives  and  friends,  and  then  ex- 
plained the  ceremonies  of  vestiture, 
.  .  .  how  after  tonsui-e,  the  new  novice 
would  be  presented  with  a  crucifix  and  a 
rosary,  and  then  would  be  asked  to  choose 
between  two  crowns — one  a  ci'Own  of  roses, 
the  other  a  crown  of  thorns.  Thus  the 
Church  in  admitting  the  postulant  to  the 
novitiate  would  have  her  understand  tliat 
her  life  would  be  henceforth  one  of  sac- 
rifices and  of  penances— the  taking  up  of 
the  Cross— one  of  prayer,  of  reparation 
and  atonement.  He  spoke  of  the  beauty 
and  interior  happiness  of  such  a  life,  hence 
no  need  of  wasting  any  sympathy  on  the 
youthful  novice,  for  it  was  to  a  religious 
soul  the  happiest  on  earth,  a  foretaste  of 
of  the  happiness  of  heaven.  He  conclud- 
ed by  reiterating  congratulations,  asking 
for  the  mother,  relatives  and  all  friends 
present,  the  praye]'S  of  the  thrice  happy 
novice. 
The  novice  then  retired  to  an  anteroom 
[  leading  to  the  cloisters.  Her  friends  and 
j-elatives  followed  and  she  was  embraced 
!  and  congratulated  like  any  other  bride 
would  be  most  not  forgetting  to  ask  her 
to  remember  them  in  her  prayers.  Her 
sister  acted  as  intei'preter. 

The  new  sister  then  entered  the  clois- 
tered part  of  the  monastery  and  while  she 
knelt  facing  the  altar  her  bridal  veil  and 
wreath  were  removed  quickly  by  two  nuns 
and  the  white  habit  of  the  order  was 
thrown  over  her  shoulders.  As  she  arose 
the  bridal  dress  fell  to  the  floor  from  be- 
neath the  habit  and  she  stood  forth,  her 
face  radiantwith  joy  as  a  sister  of  St. Dom- 
inic. She  was  then  presented  with  the  cru- 
cifix and  rosary,  and  the  two  crov;ns;  of 
these  she  chose  the  thorns.  She  then  greet- 
ed each  of  her  sisters  in  religion.  Then 
came  Benediction,  after  which  those  who 
wanted  to  speak  to  her  could  do  so  by  the 
aid  of  another  sister  who  used  the  manual 
alphabet. 

The  invited  guests  then  partook  of  sup- 
per, among  whom  were  Mr.  W.  Wade,  of 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  who  seemed  deeply  im- 
pressed; Misses  E.  Gallagher,  Cathor, 
Kaler,  Power,  Joyce,  Ryan,  Clinton. 
Rosenthal,  McCormick,  McCarthy;  J.  F. 
Donnelly  and  S.  S.    Fogarty. 

Father  O'  Brien  is  a  cousin  of  the 
Wallaces. 

I  Sister  Mary  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1881,  at  51  Irving  Place,  the  house  of 
John  Brougham.  She  became  deaf  at 
6,  and  her  sight  failed  gradually  to  total 
blindness.     She  retains  her  speech. 
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'OKLAHOMA'S  BLIND  ORATOR." 

.]udBe  T.  P.  Gore,   of  Linirtoo,  and  liix 
Plop   Co   I'oiiullflni. 

GUTHRIK,  O.  r.,  Jan,  H.— (Special.)  "Ok- 
I.itioma'.s  blind  orator,"  Judge  T.  P.  Gore, 
(it  I.,uwtrjn.  who  represents  the  «enotorlal 
dl.strlct  oompoaed  of  Caddo  and  Comanche 
counties  in  the  territorial  council,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  men  and  most  Interesting 
tiginea  In  tl;e  Keventh  general  asfirmlily. 
Goro  ha.s  been  blind  since  boyhood,  but  the 
loss  of  sight  .seems  to  have  sharpaned  his 
n.aturall.v  acute  Intellect,  and  he  Ls  s-  i-J  to 
be  one  of  the  most  learned  and  cultured 
men  In  the  territory.  His  early  life  was 
spent  on  a  plantation  In  one  of  tho  back 
counties  of  Southern  iliislK.-inpl,  and  younff 
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JUDGE  T.   P.    GORE. 
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Gore   achieved   quite   a   reputation   for   his 
speeches,  as  he  is  a  born  orator. 

About  the  time  he  attained  his  majority 
the  wave  of  Populism  swept  across  the 
country  and  carried  everything  before  it, 
(particularly  in  the  country  dlstricLa  of  the 
West  and  South.  The  new  political  faith 
appealed  particularly  to  Irapre^slonable 
young  men  about  to  cast  their  iir.'it  vote, 
and  Gore  became  a  Populist.  He  took  the 
stump  and  bodly  challenged  United  States 
senators,  congressmen  and  profes.Monal 
politicians  to  meet  him  in  joint  debate.  He 
became  the  idol  of  the  plain  people  of  that 
section  and  was  everywhere  accorded  en- 
thusiastic receptions.  A  former  resident  of 
Gore's  home  county,  in  Mississippi,  in 
speaking  of  his  first  joint  debate  today, 
said: 

"It  was  at  a  big  barbecue  and  political 
meeting,  in  Webster  county,  that  Gore 
fought  liis  first  forensic  battle  against  men 
of  acknowledged  ability.  A  congressman,  a 
United  States  senator  and  others  among 
the  strongest  Mississippi  Democrats  were 
at  the  meeting,  and  everything,  they 
thought,  was  going  their  way.  Finally  the 
last  speaker  closed  with  a  quotation  para- 
phrased  from  an  old  hymn.  'We  have  land- 
ed many  thousands  and  we'll  land  as  many 
more,' 

"There  were  cries  of  'Gore,'  'Gore,'  and 
the  young  man  made  his  way  to  the  plat- 
form. He  had  always  lived  In  the  back 
counties,  and  looked  a  trifle  green.  His 
coat  sleeves  struck  him  midway  between 
wrist  and  elbow,  and  his  trouser  legs 
cleared  his  shoetops  by  a  couple  of  inches. 
But  the  people  knew  him  and  waited 
breathlessly  for  him  to  begin.  He  took 
advantage  of  his  opponent's  peroration  and 
started  off  in  a  singing  voice,  imitating  the 
tune  of  the  old  hymn,  'We  have  landed 
many  thousands  and  we'll  land  a  many 
more.'  'Yes,'  he  continued,  'but  where  have 
you  landed  'em?  In  hell!'  This  caught  the 
crowd,  which  went  wild  for  a  minute,  and 
when  comparatitve  order  was  restored  the 
blind  boy  with  the  short  pants  made  a 
speech  tliat  was  unanswerable  in  its  logic. 
Touching  local  conditions,  he  flayed  Dem- 
ocrats to  such  an  esteni  that  for  some 
time  thereafter  quite  a  number  of  poli- 
ticians went  their  way  with  very  little  hide 
to  speak  of— the  rest  was  hanging  on  the 
fence  where  Gore  placed  it  to  Cn'" 

Gore  has  returned  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  and  is  now  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Oklahoma  Democracy.  He  is  considered  the 
most  eloquent  man  on  the  territorial  stump. 
He  is  a  profound  lawyer,  has  the  classics 
at  his  ringer  tips  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
an  illustration.  It  is  probable  that  when 
Oklahoma  becomes  a  state  he  will  be  ono 
of  his  party's  candidates  for  the  United 
States  senatorship. 
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iFiiiger-Tips  Read  the  Music  for  the  Young  Musical 
Wonder  Whose  Reach  Is  Greater  by  One  Key 
Than  the  Great  Polish  Player's. 

A    SUCCESSOR  to  Piiderewslci  may  be  found  in  an  18-ycar-old  blind  boy  now 
being  trained  for  tlip  concert  stage  in  St.  Louis. 

'J"he  boy  is  Rowland  Howell,  nepliew  of  Judge  Howell  of  Troy,  Mo. 

lie   is  a.  wonder-worker  on  the  piano. 

Music  for  the  blind  is  like  any  other  reading  matter  prepared  for  finger-tip  read- 
ing from  pin-pricks.  It  is  written  like  reading  matter,  line  following  line  and  para- 
Kra])li  after  paragraph. 

'I'he  Fifth  Nocturne  looks  to  the  seeing  layman  just  the  same  as  Mark  Twai;i's 
■J;...,jMng  Frog." 

There  is  no  staff,  no  elcf.5,  and  no  notes  as  those  who  sec  arc  accustomed  to 
read.  The  keys  to  be  played  are  indicated  in  tlie  characters  of  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet.    "Fl»  stands  for  flat,  "sh"  for  sharp,  "p"  fdr  soft,  "f"  for  strong. 

The  boy  reads  what  would  be  a  bar  ffer  the  right  hand  and  plays  it,  then  a  bar 
for  the  left  hand  and  plays  it.  Then  he  plays  both  at  once  and  goes  on  the  next  bar. 
reading  the  right,  then  the  left,  and  playing  thom. 

Once  he  has  read  and  played  the  entire  composition,  he  IftiSno  furtlicr  use  for 
(lie  music  save  for  a  test  of  his  phenomenal  memory.  It  is  phenomenal  because  it 
never  fails.  • 

He  is  learning  a  new  piece  every  day  n  iw.  The  Moonlight  Sonata  by  Beetlioven 
was  learned  in  a  week,  and  learned  not  in  a  mechanical  way,  but  so  that  the  great 
author  is  interpreted  according  to  highest  conception. 

The  young  manls  hands  are  especially  designed  for  piano  playing.  Besides 
being  strong  the  fingers  are  unusually  long.  He  can  strike  12  notes  and  play  11, 
This  is  one  note  in  excess  of  the  Paderewski  reach. 

While  he  has  sympathy  and  imagination  and  a  delicacy  of  toiWli,  he  has  power 
and  daring.  .aira^i*' 


OF  YOUNG  HOWELbS,  Prof.  Epstein  , 
says: 
"He  is  certainly  a  wonderful  per- 
former. I  do  not  know  when  I  have  had  a 
pupil  tha:t  so  thoroughly  interested  me.  I 
forget  that  he  is  blind  when  I  sit  by  his 
side  and  interpret  to  him  the  meaning  ot 
the  great  composers. 

"I  only  have  to  play  and  explain  a  great 
classic  once.  The  next  day  this  wonderful 
boy  goes  through  it  with  scarcely  a  varia- 
tion from  his  instruction,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  he  grasps  the  theory— the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  expression  and  touch. 

"Most  blind  persons  are  timid.  They  feel 
their  way.    This, young  man  Is  daring, 

"When  he  sit^  down  he  places  his  Angers 

'  on  the   keys   that  he  Is   to  strike  without 

hunting  about.    Ask  him  to  strike  the  first 

notes  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata  and  he  does 

It  without  hesitancy. 


"Daring  is  the  flrst  requisite  ot  a  great 
player.  It  is  the  eleiilent  of  leaderajbip  in 
any  direction.  The  courage  of  your  con- 
victions is  as  necessary  In  a  pianist  as  In 
an  editor.    It  comes  through  confidence. 

"This  young  man  has  power.  That  is  a.s 
essential,  almost,  as  daring.  And  he  has 
deUcacy.  When  you  combine  daring,  pow- 
er and  delicacy,  and  add  to  that  soul,  you 
have  the  great  musician,  once  th=  princi- 
ples of  the  science  of  music  are  instilled 
and  the  key  is  given  to  musical  thought 
and  musical  expression. 

"This  -bay  has  wonderful  piano  hands. 
The  average  performer  can  play  no  more 
than  10  notes.  This  young  man  can  play 
11  and  strike  12.  Paderewski  can  play  but 
10.     I  play  but  10.     Ten  is  a  long  reach. 

"This  young  man  is  a  worker.  There  is 
no  great  excellence  without  hard  labor. 
Now  that  we  are  giving  the  finishing  touch- 
es to  his  musical  education,  the  rounding 
out  as  it  were,  Howell  is  practicing  from 
6  to  8  or  10  hours  a  day.     ",  - 

"Pe  lives  only  a^few  doors  from  the  con- 
He 


any  pupil  I  ever  had.  In  two  weeks  he 
had  memorized  the  whole  of  th.-  Moonlight 
Sonata  and  ail  the  technique  of  the  pl^e. 
He  can  play  it  aB  well  an  I  can.  The  Con- 
cert Waltz  by  Stereletzkl  was  even  more 
quickly  absorbed.  Now  he  has  a  new  piece' 
nearly    every   day    for   his   ICH.ton. 

"The  music  he  gets  Is  from  Boston,  It 
i:i  like  th«  reading  for  the  blind.  In  lines 
I''  pricked  letters.  There  will  be  about  18 
I  IMS  for  the  right  hand,  then  about  16  for 
:!ic  left.  It  is  not  w|ritten  In  musical  char- 
acter,«,  but  In  letters  with  accents,  and  flat 
and  sharp  signs, 

"I  have  not  a,  pupil  who  sees  who  la 
getting  on  so  rapidly  as  I  his  sightless  lad. 

"The  music  he  play,s  Is  made  In   Boston. 
The   same  knowledge  of    reading  that   was 
acquired   as   a  preliminar.v  to   his   literary^ 
course  serves  in  reading  the  notes,   which  j 
are  merely  letters  in  lines,  just  like  words.} 
He   learned   the   pln-prlcked  letters  just  aaJ 
children  who  see  learn  the  printed  letters.* 
The  points  on  which  the  finger-tip  rest.s  ar« 
differently   combined   and   are  read   almost 
as    readily    as    Is    printing    by    those    who 
see,'     Young    Howell      reads   his   music   as 
rapidly   as   any   other   pupil,    though   he   IS 
obliged   to   read   it   before   he   can   play   It, 
as  fingers  must  be  eyes,"  •  ..^^^^^^ 

THh  AMERICAN. 

'Baltimore,  iMd. 

13   January   1903 


Blind  Meta  In  Indiana. 

(From  the  ludianapolis  Newg,] 
A  study  of  Indiana's  blind  population  cs- 
ublisbes  the  fact  that  if  properly  trained 
the  blind  are  seIf-.<;upportiDg  and  that  thev 
get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  life.  In 
every  part  of  the  state  thcrtaie  blind  men 
and  women  who  are  making  marked  finan- 
cial, as  well  ns  social,  successes,  though 
badly  handicapped.  Many  are  la  the  mer- 
cantile lines:  a  large  number  are  teachiug 
music  or  are  tuning  pianos,  or  both.  Indi-  , 
aua  has  two  blind  men  who  hare  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar;  three  who  are  emlLcnt 
preachers.  The  state  has  blind  poets,  au- 
thors, music  composers  and  newspaper 
workers.  There  are  blind  mechanics  iu 
Indiana,  a  blind  inventor  and  many  blind 
Industrial  workers.  In  the  list  of  self-sup- 
porters oue  find  commercial  travelers,  boot , 
agents  and  a  train  "boy."  Blind  men  con- , 
ilurt  groceries,  broom  factories,  real  estate 
and  loan  agencies,  .iustlce  courts  aud  news- 
stands. Some  amassed  fortunes  and  have 
retired  from  business.  One  blind  man  Is  a' 
"globe  trotter."  Indiana  was  the  first  or 
the  second  state  to  elect  a  blind  man  to  thir' 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  she  hwi" 
one  of  the  two  blind  justices  in  this  country 
:  today. 
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comes    and    goes    without 
•     He    is    thoroughly    interested 
In  his  work.  , 

"I  expect  to  see  him  make  a  great  repu- 
tation on  the  concert  stage.  1  do  not  know 
exactly  what  his  parents  will  want  him  to 
do,  but  if  they  act  on  my  advice,  after  he 
has  been  here  about  a  year  and  graduated 
they  will  put  him  with  some  violinist  and 
singer,  say,  and  let  him  work  gradually 
,  into  the  public  confidence  and  the  public  ' 
1    heart,   then   they  will    s.ar  him. 

"Howell's  people  are  well-to-do.  His  fa- 
ther is  a  traveling  man.  His  aunt,  the 
wife  of  Judge  Howells  of  Troy.  Mo.,  was  a: 
pupil  of  mine.  The  young  rnan  was  born 
'with  sight,  but  became  blind  through  dis- 
ease. He  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  mu- 
sic at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  in  ! 
St.  Louis,  where  he  sot  a  good  literary 
course.  After  that  Mrs.  Howell  taught  him 
expression.  Last  September  she  sent  him 
here.    He  astounded  me,  \    ', ^, 

"He  has  the  most  wonderful  memorjl'.^iQ^ 


W,  J,  Ryan,  State  secretary  for 
the  blind,  went  to  Augusta  Monday 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  legislature  to  estab- 
lish a  State  school  for  the  blind  yi 
]\Iaiue, 


^ 
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Wonderful  Operation  Successfully  Performed 
,bv  Dr.  F.  M.  Michaels  tlie  We ' 


bSJti  totally  blind,  Ruth  KlngBbury,  tlic 
eight  months^ill^daughte^  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ej^*5^Rr^IMjS8bury  ot  HaucocU. 
has  ricelved  her  sight  through  a  mar- 
velous operation  by  Dr.  Francis  M. 
Michael  o£  this  city. 

The  child  was  born  with  a  malCovma- 
,tion  of  both  eyes  whereby  no  lens  was 
torrned.  Instead  ot  the  Iras  there  was  a 
dense  white  membrane  covering  the  whole 
eye  behind  the  pupil.  It  was  a  condition 
known  to  the  metilcal  proresslon  and  oou- 
( lists  as  "aphakia."  Unlike  a  case  of  con- 
genital   cataract    there    was    no    lens. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  ICi-ngsbury  brought 
tile  child  to  this  city  having  entirely  giv- 
en up  any  hopes  of  the  child  ever  seeing 
or  even  living,  as  she  had  become  a  phy- 
sical wreck.  She  would  He  in  bed  dor- 
mant all  the  while  and  would  take  little 
or  no  nourishment. 

Dr.  Michaels  put  the  child  under  the  In- 
fluence of  chloroform  a-nd  performed  what 
is  linown  to  the  profession  as  a  needling 
operation.  Taking  a  cataract  knife  he 
inserted  it  through  the  pupU  of  the  eye 
and  made  an  incision  in  the  raembrarre 
Just  bchl-nd  the  pupil;  after  applying  medl 
cine  he  bandaged  both  eyes  for  two  days. 
On  the  third  d.iy  the  bandages  were  re- 
moved and  the  effect  was  wonderful.      i.1 


communion. 


anything  was  passed  quickly  before  the 
child's  eyes  she  would  wink  and  start, 
giving  the  most  pronounced  evidences  ot 
having  received  her  sight.  From  that 
time  the  child  has  rapidly  picked  up  phy- 
sically and  promises  to  bo  a  itroiig  child. 
Dr.  Michael  says  that  while  the  child 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  objects  fairly, 
well,  she  will  have  to  wear  glasses  when 
she  gets  older  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  lens.  The  operation  has  received 
much  comment  in  the  medical  profession 
ot  the  city  and  is  looked  upon  as  very 
skillful  as  well  as  extremely  rare. 


Rev.  Dr.  Milburn,  the  blind  man  eloquent,  who  re- 
centy  resigned  his  position  as  chaplaiil  of  the  Senate, 
was  seventy-nine  years  old  last  September.  He  lost  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye  when  very  young.  The  right  eye 
soon  after  began  to  fail,  and  before  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age  he  was  totally  blind.  He  graduate'd  from  Illinois 
College  in  1842,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  old. 
When  he  was  but  twenty  (says  William  E.  Curtis)  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  traveled  through  Illinois  and  other  of  the  Western 
States,  preaching  with  great  power  E.nd  effect.  His 
zeal  and  eloquence  having  attracted  the  attention  of 
several  members  of  Congress  from  the  West,  he  was 
elected  the  chaplain  of  the  national  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1845 — fifty-seven  years  ago  this  month.  After 
two  years  of  this  duty  he  returned  to  tile  ministry  until 
1853,  when  he  was  again  elected  to  th^  same  position. 
In  1855  he  started  upon  a  lecturing  tou|-,  which  contin- 
ued during  the  next  twenty-five  years,  knd  during  that 
time  it  is  estimated  that  he  traveled  more  than  a  mil- 
lion miles  and  spoke  in  every  ci'ty  and  town  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Brit;  in.  In  1885  he 
was  elected  chaplain  of  the  House  of  IRepresentatives 
for  the  third  time,  and  held  the  position  until  1893, 
when  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  SJenate,  the  posi- 
tion he  has  just  resigned.  He  is  the  ailthor  of  several 
books.  In  1865  he  left  the  Methodist  Church  and  be- 
came an  Episcopalian,  but  in  1871  retttrned  to  the  old 
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-Th""Tll  of  Peter  Mari^  bequeathg  nisi 
tamouaij&^ection   of   miniatures    ot    beau- 
StUul  iSmi^to   the   Metropolitan   Museum 
'^i  AMLwitM' instructions  to  his   executors 
^  seVt^Mthe   collection  is  properly  en- 
cased  and  displayed.     It  leaves  $5,000  each 
to  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,   the  Gerry  Society,   and 
the  Havens  Relief  Fund;  $3,000  to  the  New 
York  Tnst.it.iittjig^^for   the   Blind,   and  $1,000 
to    its    principal,    "W.    fe.    vV'ail';'    $12,000    to 
Mr.    Marie's    housekeeper,    Maria    Wright, 
and   her   husband;    $4,000   to   Ann   Dufty,    a 
servant,    and   $250   to    every   other    servant 
employed   as   long   as   a   year,   and   various 
jjH|m'  larger  sums  to  his  direct  heirs,  ma 
^h  all  more  than 


700.000. 


us 


GOMPMIS 
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John   Bi-islin,    the   Iiiventor,    De- 

mand.s  an  Accounting  for 

Ingot  Tables. 

VICTIM  OF  LAWS   DE-LAY. 


Undismayed  by  the  frequent  disappoint- 
ments in  the  interminable  delays  of  te- 
dious patent  litigation,  John  Brislin,  the 
blind  inventor,  filed  a  bill  in  equity  yes- 
terday,in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
agrainst  the  Phoenix  Iron  Companv  to  re- 
coyer  damages  for  infringement  of  rights 

Bnslin    has    been   battling  in  the   courts 
lor  high  stakes  for  more  than  seven  years 
If  he  wins  be  will  be  a  millionaire  manv 
times  over,  but  if  he  does  win  it  must  be ' 
soon,   for  he  is  75   years   old.     A  partner 
Antoine     Vinnac,     died     two     years     ago 
brolcen  by  the  discouragements  which  be- 
set the  two  men  in  their  strife  to  establish! 
title  to  what  they  considered  the  fruits  of  1 
their  genius. 

Money  Gone,  One  Dead,  One  Blind 

When  Brislin  and  Vinna,c  became  entan- 
gled in  the  bewildering  ramifications  of' 
their  suit  both  were  in  tlieir  prime.  Kaehi 
had  saved  a  fair  sized  fortune.  Before' 
Vinnac  died  their  means  were  exhaustPd 
and  Bri.«lin  had  lotet  his  sight  "^^'^^^^ 

For  a  decade  all  of  their  spare  time  was 
spent   in   a   dingy   little   shop   near  Pitts 
burg,  seeking  to  perfect  a  device  for  feed 
ing    steel    ingots    into    rolling   mills 
until  ];SS5  were  they  successful. 


By  the  use  of  their  invention  tne  cost; 
of  handling  the  ingt.s.-;  was  immensely 
reduced.  Twenty  men,  each  receiving, 
from  $5  to  -57  a  day.  were  formerly  re- 
quired to  do  the  work  that  one  of  Brislin 
and  Vinnac's  feeding  tables  did. 

Get  Decision  for  $5,000,000. 

Ignoring    the    claims,    so    the    inventors 
said    the   Carnegie  Stdel    Company  began 
to   build    and    use    the    tables.     Suit    was 
brought  against  it.    A  decision  in  favor  of 
Brislin    was    rendered    last     fall     in     the 
United     States     Circuit     Court     in     Pitts- 
burg     Bv  the   decision    Brislin  was   on  a 
fair  WM.v   tn  recover   at   least   .?5,000,000   in 
royalties.     An    appeal   was   taken   by   the 
Carnegie  Company.    It  is  now  pending. 
.    In  the  suit  instituted  yesterday  against' 
tlie  Phoenix  Iron  Company  it  is  charged 
that  it  is  using  and  selling  feeding  tables 
which  are  substantially  the  same  as  those^ 
of  Brislin.    :An  accounting  is  asked  for.     j 

Brsjlin's  patent  expires  next  .Tuly,  and  it! 
cannot  be  renewed.  The  inventor's  profits, 
■will  have  to  be  ascertained  by  an  exami 
nation  of  the  books  of  steel  companies  ' 
all  parts  ot  the  country, 


in 
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EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLIND. 

North  AttlelDoro,  Jan.   21.-^^ThSmas, 
O'Swyer.  a  blind  man,  yhose  home  is| 
New   YovX  lectured  before  the  High 
School  yesterday  mornmg  and  the  J. 
D    Pierce  school  scholars  this  mora- 
Sg      The  subject  of  Ws  address  was 
•■The  Education  of  the  Blmd.      In_  the 
course   of  his    remarks   he   explamed 
how  the  blind  people  can  do  so  many 
wonderful    things.       Mr     O'Dwyer    is 
also  very  clever  at  whistlmg  and  play- 
ing the  piano.    He  lectured  before  the 
public  school  children  o£  this  town  1^ 
years^ago.  ^ ,/ 


Not 
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THE     YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


JAN.  22,  1903 
"  THE  BLIND  RECEIVE  THEIR  SIGHT." 

am  soiiig  tf)  te  bliiirt,  aud  I 
sliall  never  forgive  him;  do 
not  let  us  mention  it  again." 
The  words  were  spolcen 
quietly  by  a  young  woman 
to  lier  minister.  Her  eyes 
were  bandaged  as  the  result 
of  an  injiu'y  received  from 
a  goh  ball.  It  had  been 
stnick  by  lier  own  brother, 
and  by  accident  had  inflicted  the  blow  which 
had  had  such  terrible  results. 

The  girl  was  strong,  ambitious,  pleasiu-e- 
loving.  That  the  joy  of  life  should  stop  for  her 
at  twenty  was  the  most  terrible  tragedy  possible. 
The  blat'k  despair  in  which  .she  was  living 
was  scai'cely  greater  than  that  into  Avhich  her 
rebellion  had  plunged  her  whole  family.  Her 
father  and  mother  heard  with  horror  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  tone,  and  saw  the  hardness  of  her 
face  whenever  she  spoke  of  the  accident.  She 
would  not  permit  her  brother  to  enter  her  room. 
She  would  bmy  her  ears  in  her  pillows  if  she 
heard  his  voice.  In  short,  she  was  in  the  grasp 
of  the  monster  of  unforgivingness.  Gould  any 
word  be  spoken  that  should  lift  her  out  of 
darkness  into  light  ?  The  clergjiiian  who  had 
watched  her  since  she  was  a  child,  who  knew 
her  faults  and  loved  her  in  spite  of  them,  was 
seeking  that  word. 

"Kate,"  he  said,  "you  are  right  in  saying 
it  does  no  good  to  talk.  But  before  silence  falls 
you  must  hear'  the  truth  once. 

"You  Ixave  claimed  the  world.  It  was  made, 
you  believed,  for  yoiu'  pleasiue.  Parents, 
friends,  servants,  above  all,  yoiu'  brother,  sprang 
to  do  your  wish.  Now  you  ai'e.  blind,  and  you 
declare  that  you  will  not  forgive.  I  tell  you — 
for  I  dare — that  your  blindness  is  yom'  one 
chance  to  win  a  nobler  self.  While  you  coidd 
see,  you  saw  no  human  pain,  you  felt  no  other's 
need.  Now  your  eyes  are  closed  to  outward 
things  that  you  may  learn  to  see  deeper.  We 
have  but  haU-known  the  di-eadfid  truth,  but 
we  now  know  that  you  were  on  the  way  to  be  a 
cui'se.  Now  you  may  be  a  blessing  if  you  will. 
It  may  come  to  pass  for  you  that  losing  yom- 
sight  you  shall  find  it."  The  minister  stopped 
and  went  quietly  out,  and  the  stricken  girl  was 
left  alone — in  the  dai'k. 

Days  passed,  and  it  became  evident  that  a 
tei'rible  struggle  was  going  on  in  her  spirit. 

At  last  the  moment  came  when  she  gave  way 
before  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  call  of 
love.  She  asked  to  see  her  brother.  Wliat 
passed  in  that  long-deferred  meeting  no  one 
knew ;  but  out  of  it  came  sunshine  for  the  whole 
suffering  family.  That  she  had  received  spir- 
itual sight  was  to  them  and  to  her  as  if  she 
had  regained  physical  sight.  One  and  all 
addressed  themselves  to  the  cheerful  acceptance 
of  the  affliction.  Kate's  room  became  the 
gatheri  ng-place  of  tlie  household.  As  she  slowly 
leiu-ned  to  move  about  the  house  and  to  occupy 
herself,  they  all  rejoiced  in  each  new  accom- 
plishment. Her  whole  natui-e  seemed  trans- 
formed by  her  loss.  Selfishness  and  pleasure- 
seeking  became  patience  and  considerateness. 
She  was  so  bright-  and  appreciative  that  pity 
scarcely  woke  at  thought  of  her. 

When  thi-ee  years  had  passed,  some  chance 
expi^ssion  of  sjinpathy  caught  her  ear.  "Don'f 
say  that!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  am  really  like 
the  poor  man  in  tlie  Bible,  and  can  ti-utlifuUy 
say,  'Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.'  I  can't 
be  grateful  enough  for  tlie  corn-age  of  the  friend 
who  touched  my  eyes.  He  told  me  the  bitter 
ti-uth— aud  the  truth  made  me  free. " 
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The  Life  and  Character  of  David 
gston— The  Boer  Sit- 
uation.     U.     V' 
I  ■> ,  ^ 

James   Albert   Patterson,   pJetor   of 
the    Central    Presbyterian    church,    deliv- 
ered a  lecture  to  the  inmates  of  the  State 
:-.^iityil!^flfl«£St«UlfiiJ«ind,  Tuesday  even- 
!  ing,   on   "The     Life     and     Character     of 
I  David       Livingaton."  Vr.      Patterson 

j  brought  out  the  conparlson  between  tbe 
jOrinion    of    Livingston    and    that    of    the 
Englishman  of  today,  with  regard  to  the 
Beer.       He  said  that   the  Boers  were  al- 
ways   onpcsed     to     having     the     country 
i  opened  up  and  developed.      Although  they 
i  aid   not   keep   slaves  they  had   been   used 
I  to   having  their   labor   performed   lor   al-  ' 
taost  nothing.  ! 

He  showed  that,  while  Mr.  Livingston 
was  in  Africa  endeavoring  to  free  the 
negro,  the  United  States  was  engaged  in 
the  same  task  at  home.  | 

THE    EYE, 


January    22,   1903. 


DES  MOINES,  lA. 

By  "Bill."  Jao.  19. 


Littis  Eva  Stein's  Condition  Pitiable. 
John  Cowoie,  cliairman  of  the  Board 
|0f  CoDtrol,   has   received  a  number  of 
letters  from  residents  of  Knoxville,  la., 
which  shed  additional  light  on  the  life 
of  little  Eva  Stein,   who,  it  is  proposed, 
is  to  be    sent  to  one  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions to   be  educated.  Mrs.Stein  is 
of  excellent  family,  and  married  a  man 
who  did   not  amount  to  much  and  he ' 
has  gone  away.     They  lived   awhile   in 
Washington   and  then   she  came  back 
iwith  her  child  to  live  with  her  mother 
jin    Knoxville.     The     mother,   who    is 
now  probably  62  and  feeble,  was  annoy- 
ed greatly  by  the  blind-beaf  child  and 
Mrs.   Slein  moved  into  a  house  by  her- 
jself,    not    that  she  was   turned  out,   for 
the  grandmother     was   kind   and  well 
moaning,   but  loo  feeble  to  endure  th« 
troubles  incident  to  the  keeping  of  the 
child  in  her  home.     1  believe  that  Mrs. 
Stein  ought  to  be  helped  in  some  way 
to  care  for  and  educate  the  unfortunate 
one,   for    she    is  very    worthy    and    if 
she  was  able   she  would   certainly  give 
the  child  education  and  provide  for  its 
wants.     Until  the  child  was  5  years  old 
she  never  wore  shoes  and  during  even 
the  coldest    weather    she   was    iusuHi- 
ciently    clothed.     Mrs.    Stein    had    no 
money   and   was  compelled   to  take  in 
washing   and  do  the  work   in  order  to 
provide   food   for   herself   and   a  lusty 


brood  of  children  who  were  dependent 
on  her.  The  child  was  found,  on  one 
occasion,  on  a  cold  winter  s  day  sleep- 
ing in  a  iireless  room  barefooted  and 
with  scarcely  enough  clothing  on  to 
keep  her  from  freezing.  The  mother 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  little  child 
alone  while  sue  went  out  to  work.  On 
such  occasions  the  blind  child  was  lock- 
ed in  a  room  with  a  crust  of  bread  and 
an  apple  left  ne.tr  at  hand  for  her  noon- 
dav  jaaaA.  There  are  throe  other  child- 
ren in  the  family,  all  very  bright,  the 
oldest  in  high  school,  and  the  mother  is 
i  trying  very  hard  to  give  the  children 
ian  education. 


To  Be  Placed  in  ■  Hospital  At  Once. 

.  As  a  result  of  the  vibit  of  Mrs.Hillis 
and  other  ladies,  who  interested  tliem- 
Ives  in  the  case,  it  has  been  decided  to 
I  ask  the  public  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
to  lie  used  Ib  rearing  and  educating 
the  child.  Subscripions  will  be  receiv- 
ed by  Mrs.  Hills  and  Chairman  Cownie. 
No  matter  how  small  the  amount  it 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

The  Stein  girl  is  not  entirely  deaf. 
She  is,  however,  entirely  blind  snd  will 
never  be  able  to  recover  her  eye  sight. 
When  three  years  of  age  she  received 
a  fall  which  deprived  her  of  her  hear- 
ing temporarily,  but  of  recent-  years 
this  defeat  has  to  some  extent  been 
removed.  The  child  also  suffer?  from 
an  imped. ment  of  the  speech,  but  can 
speak  a  few  words  indistinctly.  She  is 
very  intelligent  and  unusually  pretty. 

A  purse  of  $40  has  already  been 
raised  and  with  this  sum  the  child  will 
be  taken  from  her  home  ami  brought 
to  Des  .Moines  where  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  have  her  cared  for 
in  the  Methodist  hospital.  She  will  be 
kept  in  a  private  ward  and  operated 
upon  for  the  impediment  in  her  speech 
by  an  expert  specialist  who  is  to  be 
secured  for  that  purpose.  Later  a 
teacher  will  be  employed  to  educate 
her.  It  is  hoped  that  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  an  appropriation 
will  be  voted  which  will  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  child's  education  in  one 
of  the  state  institutions. 
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Charlotte  James,  Aged  Fifteen, 
Is  Found— She  Had  Searched 
All  Over  Nev\/;  YefJ<  for  the 
Father     She  1  4+kd      Lost 


Footsore,  laalf-sta-rved  and  wearied  by  her 
fruitless  search  to  find  her  lost  father, 
fifteen-year-old  Charlotte  James,  who  is  al- 
most blind,  and  who  disappeared  mysteri- 
Dusly  on  January  18  from  her  New  Ko- 
chelle  home,  was  found  yesterday.  She 
ivandered  Into  the  home  of  Mrs.  Heaslip, 
au  aunt,  who  lives  at  Xo.  L'lO  West  Fifty- 
ihird  street. 

"I  can't  find  papa."  she  said  wearily. 
'I  want  to  go  home."  Her  cousin.  Harry 
Rogers,  took  her  back  to  New  Rochelle.  Her 
pother,  who  had  been  made  seriously  ill 
from  grief  and  her  exposure  in  her  fruitless 
search  for  the  child,  is  speedily  recovering. 

Her  father,  chailes  James,  disappeared 
two  years  ago  from  his  home  at  No.  224 
West  Thirty-sixth  street.  Manhattan.  Mr. 
James  was  a  lawyer.  The  girl  made  the 
following  statement  last 'night: 

BY,  CHARLOTTE   JAMES. 

On  tlip  day  I  left  Now  Rochelle  I  had  only 
twenty-flvo  cents.  I  took  a  trolley  car  to 
New  York  and  went  to  the  Grand  Central 
•Station,  where  I  sat  until  10  p.  m.,  thiukiug 
I  might  sec  my  father. 

I  could  liardly   see,  as  tbe   electric  lights 

blinded    inc.    but    I    was   able   to    walk    to 

Twenty-fourth   street.    I    became   tired  and 

iny    down   in   a   dark   hall,    where  I   staved 

until   morning.    I  didn't  eat  anrthing   troni 

,l<nrtay    noon    until    Saturdav    iiight.    Then 

I  •  .5''''it   into  a  ilttle  restaur.mt  at   No.   734 

|Ei.<Shlh   aveuue.    nbere    mv    farlior   used   to 

get  his  lunch,  and  had  teii  cents'   worth  of 

I  rolls  and  coffee. 


I  didn't  ten  iinythin;  nt  father  around 
tliere,  so  I  tramped  down  to  the  vicinity 
"f  my  old  home  In  Thlrty-Mlxth  street.  At 
times  I  could  sec  very  well,  and  though  I 
passed  many  policemen,  tough  looking 
men,  nicely  drexwd  wonjeu  in  their  silks 
land  fur.i,  no  one  palil  any  attention  to  mc 
'  I  felt  awfully   lonely. 

i     LVIost   of  Saturday   iifternoon  and   evening' 
■  I  spent  in  sltling  in  tiio  Ornnd  Ci-ntral  Sta- 
I  lion,    and    when     my    momy    gave     out     I 
iimwned  my  Jewelry  fur  S'J. 
l     Then  I   wandered  over  to  Eighth  avenue, 
I  where,  after  dodging  trollcv  inrs  and  eaU.<. 
i  I    met    .Mrs.    Jarvl.f.    an    old    friend    of    my 
'  moOior,  and  she  told  me  where  I  could  hir.. 
a  furnlrfhed  room  on  Ninth  avenue.    I  spent 
part    of    each    night    there,    while    the    re- 
mainder   of    the    time    I    was    walking    up 
nnjl    down,    trying    to    find    my    father.    At 
times  1  could  barely  see,  but  I  managed  to 
tlnd  my  way.    iJurlng  all  m.v  Journey  I  was 
not  afraid  a  bit  and  no  bad  people  bothered 
me. 

I  grew  wenr.v  of  the  se.Treh,  and,  aa  I 
was  hungr.v  and  cold,  I  went  to  my  aunt'n 
this  morning.  I  am  awfully  sorry  I  made 
my  mother  I'.l,  as  I  didn't  think  .she  wonld 
miss  ine  very  much  for  so  short  a  time. 


W^ 


T 


■ard  has  gone  to  NetTi 


Williarit'£oi 

ark  to  have  his  eyes  operated  on  fol 

cataract.     He  ^—  '-ijn  f;|ipf|  fitnm  rhili) 

hood.      He  is  at  the  home  of  bis  sister, 

I  Mrs.  George  Williams,       ^-^"m    '  ' 

THE  WORLD. 

U^ew  York,  N.  Y. 

24   January    1903 

'EYES  G!f  EN  TO  A 
BiBf  BOi  BLIIO. 

Saves  Its  Life,  Too,  for  Infants 

Need  Sight  to  Help  Their 

Muscles  Grow. 


(Si>?^ial  to  The  World. > 
BIiNGHAMTOX,  Jan.  23.— Bom  a.bso- 
lutely  blind,  a  child  eight  months  old 
has  received  the  gift  of  sight  through 
an  operation  toy  Dr.  Francis  M.  Blichael, 
an  oculist  of  this  city.  The  child  is 
Helen,  daughter  of  William  Kingsley. 
One  of  Mr.  ICing'sley's  sons,  a  'hoy  seven 
years  old,  has  h_ad  soro  eyes  for  a  year. 
The  baby's  blindness  Is  attributed  to  a 
maternal  Impression,  taie  mother  having 
worried  about  the  boy's  eyes. 

The  toaby  is  puny  and  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  make  her  take  nourishment 
TKs  is  s.  natural  condition  with  children 
•born  blind,  physicians  say.  for  as  a  baby 
turns  frcm  one  object  to  another  and  is 
deljg'hted  by  bright  codors  it  kicks  and 
moves  all  its  muscles,  causing  healthy 
growth.  Since  the  operation  which  gave 
tc  the  baby  the  power  to  see.  she  has 
already  ibegun  to  show  slgms  of  better 
appetite  and  health. 

Before  the  operation  rhe  eyea  appeared 
natural,  excepting  that  the  black  reflex, 
ordinarily  seen,  was  white  and  glisten- 
ing: in  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Dr.  Michael  gave  the  child  chloro- 
form and  -w^hile  the  lids  were  dra/wn 
back  by  the  assisrant  he  inserted  a 
narrow  Graefe'  cataract  knife  through 
'the  outer  portion  of  the  cornea  and 
•then  through  the  pupil,  then  through 
the  white  membrane,  making  a  vertica! 
incision  through  the  eyeball. 

At  that  point  in  the  operation  Dr. 
Michael  found  that  the  eyes  had  no 
enses  but  that  in  their  olace  was  a  aara, 
lense.     white     membrane.       BeUadoma 


■was  dropped  intinTie'eye  t'b'  efftSV-ge-tfiel 
tmeninsa  In  the  membrane,  and  t'he  eyesj 
were  bandaged  and  left  for  two  days,    i 

When  the  bandages  were  removed  a 
hand  was  quiclUy  passed  in  front  of  the 
baby's  eyes.  Instantly  she  moved  her 
■head  The  gesture  was  rejjeated,  and 
again  the  head  moyed.  Bright  colors 
were  passed  ibefot-e  iner  eyes,  with  tne 
same  effect.  Since  the  operation  many 
evidences  of  sight  have  been  shown  anal 
Dr  Michael  says  with  the  aid  of  glasses! 
she  will  see  as  well  as  any  person. 

"I  have  seen  congenital  cataractsi 
where  the  lens  was  cataractous,"  said 
Dr.  Michael  to-day,  "and  other  cases^ 
w4iere  only  a  'oart  of  the  lens  was  af-| 
fected.  In  this"  case  the  lenses  had  evi-i 
dently  undergone  a  degeneration  and: 
left  nothing  but  the  membrane  which 
inclosed  them.  „    ,    .     ,    , 

"There  is  a  condition  called  'colodo- 
■ma,'  where  a  portion  of  the  lens  is  gone.i 
That  is  the  condition  most  like  this  that 
I  have  observed.  I  have  heard  that 
stioh  cases  have  been  operated  uponj 
successfully,  but  I  am  unable  to  find 
record  of  them."  ., ,  ._  ^  ..  I 
From  ..i«, , 


Date 


~1f  V   rj;-  *'"*"  °*  Portland:    Petition  of 


'BLIND    ASSOCIATION'S    OFFICERS. 

H-i^  Mutual^Beneflt  ASSpciatlon  of  the  Blind  o| 
Kings  County  has  elecffed.  these  officers:  Presidenll 
?Illl^^  ^'^"=  vice^r,:Sfeent,  Charles  Englesl 
Erowand  ^»^'"""  MaloneJ;  treasurer,  tymaif 
.iirown,  and  sergeant-at^ja*.  Joseph  McBride.       ' 

THH  \4^0RLD. 

g^ew   York,  N.  Y. 
23   January   1903 


:  ehp  had  beeri'seeltifig- neT 
father.  Charles  James,  ,.a  New  Yorli 
lawyer,  who  disappeared  mysteriously 
■tW!0  years  ago.  Her  cousin,  Harry  Ros- 
ens, toiO'k  her  to  Naw  Ro'cihelle,  where  Biie 
told  %  pathetic  storv  of  her  va.in  que*: 
tor  her  father. 

■TKe  girl  says  thait  she  endured  ail 
kinds  of  privatio.n  and  several  aiiglits 
slept  in  doorways  when  she  was  forced 
■to  lie  down  and  rest.  Charlotte's  return 
horoe  brought  happiness  to  her  hiy>-'"t- 
broken  mother,  who  had  been  m^de  ill 
by  grief  and  exposure  in  her  fruitless 
seareh  for  'tlie  i-'laiitj.  Day  and  night  Mrs. 
James,  who  is  a  dressmaker  for  '  the 
fashionable  wonien  O'f  New  Roohelle, 
visited  ipolice  .".tations  all  over  New  York 
and  M'egtoh_a£ier  Counity,  be&glng  the 
police  to  find  her  chHd.  The  heartbroken 
■m'Other  also  searched  the  shores  of  the) 
Sound,  which  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  her  cottfage,  expecting  to  find  tihe' 
child's  body  washed  ashore  by  the  tide. 
On  „ya.<i  day  that  she  left  New  Ro- 
clie'ie,  Charlotte  says  thai  she  had  pnly 
^  l^ents.  She  rode  in  a  trolley  car 
to  isrew  Tork,  where  she  went  to  the 
G-rand  Central  Station  aind  sat  until  10 
P.  M.,  expecting  that  she  might  see  her 
father.  The  electric  lights  blinded  her 
so  that  she  could  hardly  see,  but  she 
managed  to  doclge  the  cars  and  cabs 
and  to  reach  ■  Twenty-fourth  street, 
where  she  lay  down  in  a  hallway,  foot- 
.?ore  and  weary.  She  remained  there 
until  morning. 

She  didn't  eat  anythmg  from  Friday 
noon  until  S'at^rday  night.  Then  she 
wandered  into  a  I'Mtle  restaurant  at  No. 
734  Eighth  avenue,  where  her  father 
used  to  get  bis  lunch,  and  ha^d  ten  cents' 
worth  of  coffee  and  hash.  Saturday 
aftern'oon  and  evening  ghe  spent  sitting  1 
in  the  Grand  Cenitral  Station,  and  ■w^hci-j 
her  money  gave  wu^t  she  pawned  her 
watch  for  $2. 

Charlotte  sa.vs   that  during  her  entire 

six   days'    tramip    no    one    bothered    her 

or   asked   her   a  que'St'i'on.    n,ol    &ven   the 

.policeman,     and    she    passed    scores    of 


HALF-BUID  GIRL 
THftNIPS  SIX  DAYS. 

Little  Charlotte  James,  Weary 

and  Hungry,  Wanders  the 

Streets  of  New  York. 


■=-:Ji-, -^i 

-"  BLINDMEBT  ELECT'  6tMcMBS:  ""'' 

I'tf^fnual  election  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  As- 
soei^ali' for  the  Blind  of  Kings  and  Queens 
CouBiaMook  place  Wednesday  evening.  The  i 
tollcwitig  officers  were  installed  for  one  year: 
President.  Charles  Keiser:  Vice  President. 
Charles  Engles ;  Secretary.  Martin  J.  Maioney :  ' 
Treasurer.  Lyman  Brown:  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Joseph  MeBride.  Later  In  the  evening  several 
ot  the  members  gave  selections  on  the  piano. 
while  others  iu  turn  sang  songs.  After  the 
musical  proeramme  refreshments  were  served 


FRUITLESS  SEARCH  FOR 

HER  MISSING  FATHER. 


".j...!y!.?.?.l'....?..[.9..y.£.'?:.!I'..^.D.!.. 


I 


1  I 


None  of  the  Policemen,  Who  Were 

Warned  to  Look  for  Her,  Ever 

Asked  Her  a  Question. 


mflf  %% 


Half-starved  anfl  .weary  over  her  longi 
tramp  to  find  her  father,  fifteen-year-old 
Charlotlte  Jame.s,  who  is  half  blind  and| 
has  been  mourned  as  dead  by  heri 
mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  James,  ot  N^ew 
Rochelle,  returned  home  yesterday.  The 
girl  disappeared  mysteriously  on  Jan.  16. 
A.  ffeneral  alarm  was  sent  -out  to  the! 
poHce  of  New  York  and  surrounding' 
cities, 

Cha.rl»tte.  Saturday  afternoon,  wan- 
dered in'to  the  Iwme  ot  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Heaslip.  who  lives  at  No.  310'  "West 
FiPty-Uiira  street,  iMaaihattan.  The 
(ft,m    was    in    an    exhausted    condition. 


Educating  the  Adult  Blind. 

That  was  a  very  important  discussion 
which  took  place  Thursday  evening  at  the 
conference  of  the  T\ventieth  Century  Club 
when  education  for  the  blind  was  the  topic 
under  consideration.  Among  those  who 
spoke  were  Dr.  Anaguos,  superintendent  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  at  South  Boston,  Hon. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  ot  the  .State  Board 
of  Education,  and  Rev.  Francis  H.  Rowley, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  ot  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  blindness,  and  they  all 
were  of  tlie  opinion  that  tliere  should  be  an 
extension  of  the  State's  activity  along  the 
line  of  industrial  training  for  this  unfortu- 
nate class.  Dr.  Anaguos  gave  it  as  his 
belief  that  no  occupation  by  the  blind  can 
be  made  financially  successftil  under  the 
present  industrial  conditions. 

Mr.  Rowley,  however,  it  was  who  brought 
out  the  truth  that  two  very  distinct  reforms 


M^MMM^nf 


are  needed  in  this  matter  in  Massachusetts. 
"There  should  be,"  he  said,  "  a  board  of  j 
education  charged  with  the  home  teaching) 
of  the  blind,  and  this  board  should  have, 
under  its  care  those  over  the  age  permitted' 
by  the  Perkins  Institute.  It  should  havel 
further  a  fund  sufficient  to  enlarge  its  force  of 
teachers.  Industrial  homes,  too,  are  neces- 
sary, places  to  which  the  indigent  blind; 
could  turn  in  their  distress  and  live  while 
learning  what  will  enable  them  to  support] 
themselves."  It  is  good  to  know  in  thisj 
connection  that  a  little  group  of  women! 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and  In-' 
dustrial  Union  have  lately  as  a  committee! 
on  ethics  devoted  themselves  especially  toj 
a  diligent  preparing  of  the  way  for  the  re-j 
forms  Mr.  Rowley  advocates.  They  are 
thus  doing  work  which  will  prove  of  ira-| 
mense  value  when  Massachusetts  has] 
awakened  to  a  pr>jper  sense  of  her  duty! 
toward  the  blind. 

In  our  neighboring  State  of  Connecticut] 
we  learn  the  usual  discrimination  as  to  age 
is  not  made,  and  a  blind  person  who  has 
learned  a  trade  at  the  Hartford  Industrial 
Home  Is  even  given  ,S200  to  aid  in  setting 
up  in  some  business  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
form  a  means  ot  self-support.  It  is,  of 
course,  for  the  adult  blind  that  help  is  most 
needed  hereabouts. 

Boston  has  an  admirable  institution  for 
the  use  of  blind  children,  a  school  which 
because  it  is  liberally  endowed,  can  excel- 
lently educate  those  who  are  blind  in  youth 
But  the  doors  of  this  institution  are  closed 
to  all  who  lose  their  sight  after  the  age  ol 
nineteen  years.  And  inasmuch  as  reliabh 
statistics  show  that  more  than  two-thirds  oi 
the  blind  have  lost  their  sight  after  thej 
were  twenty-one,  it  is  evident  that  there  i: 
a   deplorably    large  class   for    which   thi 


In  England  and  Wales  there  are  excellent 

BriH.T'  '°/    1^"'''''°^  ''^'^  "^dult   bUnd     a 
British   and     Foreign    Blind     Association 

Jmlf'T''  ''°f  ''"'  "teratttre  ?o  "  hi" 
amicted  class;  a   Gardner- Trust    „rin, 

income  which  pensions  tle^ndJ'enTbHnd" 
and  special  facilities  at  Oxford    Camhrid.; 

tuLTinr  '"'  -^-l^'e  who'haTe^lo!   I 
tneir  sight.    Moreover,  there  are  over  fiftv  ' 

l.Z^tTlr'u'''"''''''  ^npported   Urje  y  ■ 
Dy  the  established  church  a*  ■i.rQii  „      "''^^^^y  i 

=.::^-;-r'i=s 

sell  suppoit.     Blindness  may  descend  unei^ 
pectedly  upon  any  one  of  is  at  any^rme' 
Should  It  come,  we  should  be   obliged   as 

a?/tf:re^t^rr  itr  rr '^- '  "-"^' 

world  blackness"  S  "ubU  Tbrarrra" 
.ng-rooms  for  the  blind  are  lacking-thonl" 

lhatin?"\"  "  '''''  Pleasure  to  observe 
that  in  a  certain  city  not  twenty-five  miils 
from  Boston  one  of  these  important  in  ?Uu 
Tr^lv'Thp'f """  °"'^-  ^  f«^  weeks  ago"  ' 
Serstw'"^'"'  ^^  '"^'^'-^   -'i   'l^e 


f 
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BLIND  HUNTSMAN. 

Some    huntsmen    were   eonversiuK   out 
at  Radnor.    "You  wouI'dnH  think  that  a 
blind  man  could  hunt,  would  you?"  said 
one  of  them.     "Yet  1   know  of  a   blind 
English    clergyman,   the  nephew   of   an 
earl,  who  hunts  regularly,  and  Is  oflen 
in  at   the  death.    He  rlde.i  a  bay   mare 
that   was   trained  to  follow   the    houtul.^ 
when  she  was  a  coit.    His  man  servant 
helps  him   upon  her,  he  settles   himseir 
in  a  firm  seat,  and  when  the  hounds  give 
mouth    he  shake.s   the    ribbons,    and    off 
like   an   arrow  goes   the  mare  on   their 
trail      There  is   no  difficulty  about    this 
blind  man's   hunting,   nor   is  there  any 
danger.     The  only  possibility  of  danger 
is  in    the   jumps— the    fences,   walls  and 
brooks.  To  obviate  this  the  man  servant, 
on  a  gray  gelding,  keeps  beside  his  mas- 
ter at  all  times,  and  just  before'  a  jump' 
rings  a  bell.     Hearing  the  bell's  tinkle,' 
the  blind  huntsman  Is  prepared  tor  what 
Is   coming,   and   rises   to   the   leap  ■ndtn 
■  his  mount  in  as  satisfactory   a  wav   as 
though   he  had  his  sight."— Philadelphia 
Record. 


H'h-:^'- 


BY 


Pupils  Taught    Drawing    and 
Reckoning  of  Figures. 


the 


Paris,  Jan.  25.— At  a  recent  sitting  of 
the  Paris  Academic  des  Sciences,  some 
of  the  new  invenUons  of  M.  Francois 
Dussaud,  tlie  young  scientist,  whose 
beneficent  labors  in  alleviating  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  have  been  recognized 
by  the  French  Government,  -were  pre- 
sented to  the  members  by  M.  Carnot. 

The  new  devices  include  an  appar- 
atus wliich  enables  blind  children 
to  reckon  up  columns  of  figures 
by  means  of  a  set  of  blocl^s  and  a 
metal  network;  a  specially  constructed 
cinematograph,  consisting  of  a  metal 
cylinder,  with  raised  figures  on  eacli 
side,  which  when  set  in  motion  by  a 
pedal  action  gives  to  those  'R'ho  cannot 
see  the  illusion  of  a  horse  galloping  on 
a  race  course,  and  by  the  aid  of  an- 
other remarkable  invention  blind  pupils 
are  taught  drawing. 


Uil\ 
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INVENTOR         ■   ' 
.^'--'*  SUES  FOR  DAMAGES'. 

pbsenlx     Iron     Oompajix     OhargeA 

irltJh  Imfrlugrlns  lUerhts  and 

Asked  to  IPay. 

'(Special  .to  T5l»'%orta.) 

PHIDADELPHIA,  ^a.^.  J4.-<rolin  Bels- 
Jin.  the  blind  Inventjjbr,  li^  fllad  a  bill 
kn  ecitilty  In  the  UnlteS  States  CMrsult 
fcourt  against  the  Phoenix  Iron  Oom- 
tpany  to  recover  damajea  for  Infriji^e- 
bient  oif  Tights. 

For  a  decade  all  of  !hls  spare  time  -waa 
spent  In,  a  dingy  little  shop  near  Pitts- 
burg, seeking  to  perfect  a  devlcs  tor 
feding  steel  ingots  into  rolling  mllla. 
Not  until  1SS5  mas  lie  successful. 

By  the  use  of  his  invention  the  cost  of 
handllnpr  the  ingots  waa  Immensely  re- 
duced. Twenty  men,  each  receiving  from 
Jo  to  S7  ft  day,  were  formerly  requireil  to 
do  the  'wori:  that  one  of  Bels'/n's  feed- 
ine  tables  did. 


I 


build  and  use  the  tables.  Suit  wa.^ 
brought  against  It.  A  decision  in  favor 
of  Beislln  was  rendered  Icu^t  tall  In  the 
P'cderal  Circuit  Court  in  Pittsburg-.  Ry 
the  decision  Beislln  waa  In  a  fair  way 
to  recover  at  least  $5,000,000  In  royalflea. 
An  appeal  was  taken  by  tha  Carnegie 
Company.    It  is  now  pending. 

In  bhe  suit  now  ln.<itltutea  agalnnt  tho 
Plioonix  Iron  Company  It  is  charged  that 
ft    Is   using    and    selling    feeding   ta,o' 
which    are    substantially    the    same 
thoaa  of  Beislln. 

Ktj    rKrtlNriLiii   :5i. 
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From 


Date 


To^->  •'^^".    \°^ 


arS-^iy^ej^teu.     "  women  under  the 

hy  a  "'""f  I  °'jSv  Suiia,  to  take  place 
auspices  ot  St.  -J^""'"'^.  "  „  A  537  Pavonia 
after  Easter,  m  PayonU  Hall  .37  ^^^^,^^ 
avenue,  Jersey  City  At  t^e 
of  the  guild  this  year  the  "eY"  '  j^^  ^^^ 
"ddressed  the  «°^'«f„3^°its^Home  in  caring 
work  done  by  St.  Jos^P"  ^  "  ,  ^^^  home 
,or  the  dest  tute  bhnd.     1-on-rly^^^ 

tva^n^jrwlre^sa^f  ueL^lected  and  at  tbe.r  .e 
^uest  a  ward  -s^opened  In  ft.^ Joseph  s  ^^^ 

the  reception  of  ^^n    ^°"    ^^  „{  the  home  to 
good  sisters  who  ^ave  charge  01  ^^^^^ 

Luer  accommodate  th^^^J^'^^  ^^f,;  'g„  to  help 

is  to  be  held.    .^''^  „n<l  sitti"S  '■°°'"  '^°''  *^^ 
S^;;'^Vhe''Xers'ort."j"seph-B.Otuld„are 

^s  EM.  Hart,  president,  Mrs^ 
flier.' vice  president;  Mrs.  B.  C 
Measurer.  ^ » 


M.  B.  Gal- 
Murtaugh, 


From 
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Date 


BLIND  MAN  IN  DOUBLE  BOLE. 


HeApps^red  in  Court  Both  as  Complaia- 
'  '    uit  and  Defendant. 

Jlies.  totally  blind,  who, conducts 
a   ci^'  ■swe   at  .38  Greenpolnt   avenue,   fig- 
ured'fn  the  Manhattan  avenue  cgurt  yester- 
day as  both  complainant  and  defendant  and. 
as  a  resuli  of  liaving   to  assume   the   latter 
role    be  was  held  in  $500  bail  tor  a  hearing. 
As  corapl.MDant.  he   alleged  that  Mrs.   Ellen 
Kelley     his    housekeeper    tor    a    number    ot 
vears    who  left  his  service  to  wed.  had,  on 
i  taWnk   her   departure,    taken   two   Portieres, 
v^lied    a"  Sl.x      When    Magistrate    O  Re.lly 
heard  the  tacts  in   the  ease,  he  paroled  the 
'  ilpfendant.   pending   an   examination, 
i      The'parties  interested  were  about  to  leave 
1  thi  coin  when  Mrs.  Anna  Kane,  the  mo  her 
■  r.f    th,.    defendan'..     who    lives    at    2i2   iJriggs 
avenue,  appeared  lo  lodge  a  complaint  ot  d.s- 
o rderlv  conduct  against  the  blind  m«"-     S  ^ 
a  leeed  that   .\mes  had  been  so  ;vrought  i.p 
Sv  her  daughter  leaving  his  employ    that  he 
had    on    several    occasions    appeared    at   her 
home    raised  a  general  rumpus  and  threat- 
ened  to   do   harm   to   both   the    complainant 
and   the   contents   ot  her  house.     Magistrate 
trReilly   was   unable   to   unravel   the    tangle 
on  such  short  notice  and  Ame»  will  be  given 

a  hearing  next  -n-eek.  

lAo   rKrtwni-in  3  1-/  i»u3i""» 


^XLYN.  N.  Y. 


l^i.yij^...... ^ 

HOME  lOB  BLIND  B.EPOBT. 

Igtkth  annual  report  ol  the  Industrial 

^,e  Blind,  at  512-520  Gates  avenue,' 

-en  issued.     It  shows  the  home  to 


be  in  a  prosperous  cOBdition. 


•s« 


BLINO  BJIL'S  FULL 
RLSITS  IN  mil 


Miss  Schlegel's  Skull  Fractured 

as    She  Was  Leaving  a 

Friend's  House. 


NO   REPORT   MADE  TO   POLICE. 


h^ot  Miss  ScMegel  Fractured  Her 
Arm  Trying  to  Save 
Daughter. 

Minnie  Schlegel,  19  years  old. 
died  at  her  home,  219 
neon  to-day,  as  a  rcsul 
four  days  ago,  when  she 
steps  of  a  house  and  fractured  her  skull- 
She  had  been  suffering  since  the  fall  with 
internal  injuries  and  a  compound  fracture 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  young  'woman 
had  been  blind  a  little  more  than  three' 
',  ear;?,  when  the  optic  norve  became  para- 
lyzed. She  attended  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  Manhattan  and  had  become  acquainted 
with  another  blind  girl,  who  lives  in  Brook- 
lyn. She  was  Miss  Jessie  Press  ot  557  Marcy  jl 
avenue.  The  two  soon  cultivated  an  intl-  ' 
mate  acquaintance  and  became  quite 
chummy. 

On  the  day  that  she  was  injured.  Miss  , 
Schlegel  was  leaving  the  house  of  Miss  Pross 
in  Heyward  street,  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Schlegel.  It  was  while  walking  down  the 
steps  that  Miss  Schlegel  slipped  and  fell. 
She  caught  lier  mother's  dress  and  dragged 
her  down  the  stairs  also. 

The  young  woman  was  picked  up  uncon- 
scious and  a  coach  was  called  and  she  was 
driven  to  her  home.  Mrs.  Schlegel  as  a  re- 
sult ot  her  tall  sustained  a  fractured  arm, 
while  Miss  Press  escaped  with  slight  injury. 

At  her  hoine  Miss  Schlegel  was  attended 
by  Dr.  Charles  Pflug,  who  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  .save  the  young  woman's  life. 
The  death  ot  Miss  Schlegel  was  reported  to 
the  coroner"?  office  this  .ifternoon.  as  a  mat- 
ter ot  form.  The  tact  of  her  injury  was  not 
made  public  at  the  time  ot  the  tall  and  as 
she  was  driven  heme- in  a  ccach,  no  Report 
of  the  case  v.as  made  to  the  police. 

Miss  Schlegel  was  a  rather  pretty  girl. 
She  and  her  blind  companion  had  attracted 
a  great  deal  ot  attention  in  tlie  neighborhood 
of  their  homes  in  the  Ea.'stern  District.  The 
attack  ot  blindness  came  upon  her  very  sud- 
denly. She  first  complained  of  sharp  shoot- 
ing pains  in  the  head  and  finally,  of  not 
being  able  to  read.  Then  she  was  suddenly 
seized  witii  total  blindness. 

Dr.  Pflug  had  been  treating  her  with  elec- 
tricity in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  restore. 
her  sight.  Mrs.  Schlegel  is  prostrated  over 
the  death  of  her  girl,  and  Miss  Pross.  when 
informed  'hat  her  chum  had  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fall,  was  greatly  affected.  The 
young  women  went  to  school  together,  the 
blind  leading  the  blind,  and  always  parted 
on  the  corner  nearest  the  home  of  iliss 
Pross. 
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LIND  MRS,  HAY 

DIES  OF  HER  BURNS. 

Mrs,  Jessie  Hay,  of  No.  1372^Brook  ave- 
Bue,  died  In  Lebanon  Hol'jTtal  yesteiday 
of  bnrns  received  on  Jamiai-y  9. 

Mrs.  H.iy,  who  was-ijliasL  was  slttlpg  by 
the  stove  in  the  kltelien  wltiiTIer  slx-weeks- 
old  baby  In  her  arms  when  her  diess  caught 
fire. 


From . 
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Printing  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Ada  Clarke  and  KUa-3:-4i-.T.  Grain. 


daughters  of  Rishard  Clarke,  the  histotian: 
Miss  Sue  Jarvis  and  several  otjjer^ultured 
■womea  have  mastered  the  a^f  <jy\printing 
for  the  blind.  They  are  msmibeM  of  the 
Xavler  Free  Publication 'Socletx^rganizeci 
to  supply  the  Catholic  blin*-Wth  reading 
matter.  This  praiseworthv  charity,  which 
is  ofBcered  by  Miss  Clarice.  Miss  Coffey,  Miss 
Louise  Medory.  Miss  Alice  Finlay.  Miss  I..il- 
llan  Tierney  and  Miss  Josephine  Marie. 
niece  of  Peter  Marie,  has  been ,  org-anized 
four  years.  In  West  Sixteenth  street  is 
their  printing  shop.  These  busy  women 
were  instructed  in  the  art  of  printing  from 
the  raised  letters  by  an  expert.  Indus- 
triously they  toil,  as  if  their  bread  depended 
upon  it.  To  date  they  have  printed  thirty- 
one  volumes.  They  are  mainly  works  of  a 
religious  and  historical  nature.  These  books 
are  distributed  gratis  to  blind  asylums  and 
individuals  through  twelve  libraries  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  The  society, 
■which  is  wholly  officered  by  women,  is  now 
working  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  through 
Congress  which  will  permit  all  books  for  the 
blind  to  go  through  the  mails  without  post- 
age. The  work  of  these  women  is  highl 
praised  bv  the  foremost  instructors  of  t' 
Mind  in  the  Unitedi  States. 


■■;i;-i 
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CURED  OF  BLlNDHJESSfc,—- "• 

B.inghampton     Baby     G^ven     Sight    by 
Surgical  Operation. 


BINGHAMPBON,  N.  Y.  Jan.  26.— An 
absolutely  blind  child,  8  months  old 
has  received  the  g-lft  of  sight  through 
an  operation  by  Dr.  Francis  M.  Mich- 
ael, an  oculist  of  this  city.  The  child 
is  Helen,  aauig-hter  of  William  Kings- 
ley. 

The   baby    is   puny   and   it   has   been 
difficult  to  make  her  take  nourishment. 
1       This  is  a   natural   conditions   with  chil- 
!       dren   born   blind,   physicans   say,    for  as 
a  baby  turns  from  one  object  to  another 
;      and    is    delighted    by    bright    colors    it 
!      Idcks  and  moves  all  Its  muscles,  caus- 
ing  healthy   growth.    Since    the   opera- 
tion which  gave  to  the  baby  the  power 
to  see  she   has  already  began  to  show 
s:gns  of  better  appetite  and  health. 
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bn?  ^t?-^-*^V^°^°®l  children  there.: 
Perhan^  =•  efu.sed  by  the  school  board, 
dren  hL  ''^'  .t"^°VS^t  that  the  chil-  \ 
..dren  had   ev2m:na«ons   enough,   as   iti 


SATURDAY,    JAiJUARY    31,    1903 


THURSDAY,    JANUARY    29,    1903, 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Hlats.,  as  SecomI 
Class  Mall  Matter) 


One  may  form  some  idea  of  the  hprrors 
of  blindness  from  the  experience  of  being 
lost  in  a  fog.  The  feeling  of  utter  helpless- 
ness and  bewilderment  at  being  unable  to 
see  which  way  to  go  must  be  akin  to  that 
which  all  blind  people  feel,  and  we  are  thug 
made  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  pitiful 
lot  of  those  -who  are  obliged  to  go  through 
lite,  day  after  day,  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  sight. 


Sisht. 


BY     BARRY     PAIN. 


HOME  FOR  DEAF  MUTES  OPENED. 
The  New  England  Home  for  Deaf 
Mutes  Aged.  Blind  or  Infirm  was  for- 
mally opened  to  the  public  at  273  Cam- 
bridge  street,  AUston,  Thursday  even- 
<„.,  A  large  crowd,  mostly  deaf  mutes 
f^m  111   parts    of    New   England,   was 

"Hem-v  C.  White,  the  chief  organizer 
If  the  home  fund,  made  an  address  and 
?,tfp„ed  to  the  generous  sympathy 
which    prompted. the    Bev.    S.    Stanley 


A  woman  sat  in  front  of  the  looking  glass  on  her 
dressing  table,  staring  hard  at  the  roneotlon  of  her 
face;  It  was  a  woman  who  rarely  looked  In  a  glass 
at  all.  It  would  seem  cruel  to  catalogue  in  detail 
every  defect  of  the  face  she  saw  there;  she  was 
not  and  never  had  been  beautiful.  •  She  had  al- 
ways known  it.  Ten  years  before,  when  she  had 
married  a  blind,  man.  she  had  known  perfectly 
well  how-  desperately  amusing  her  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances would  be  about  the  event,  as  they  dis- 
cussed it  behind  her  back.  She  did  not  mind;  tile 
habitually  dull  must  have  their  inexpen.sive  holiday 
of  funniness  from  tinie  to  time.  And  she  was 
much  in  Iovr  witit  the  blind  man,  and  he  with  her. 

She  h;Ki  the  body  of  a  very  beautiful .  woman; 
that  made  the  ugliness  of  her  face  more  sardon- 
ically cruel.  Her  voice  was  syveet;  her  laugh — 
she  often  laughed— was  musical.  She  had  told  her 
liusband  often  that  she  was  not  beautiful;  her 
truthfulness  had  made  her  do  that.  But  her  love 
of  him  was  more  than  her  love  of  truth,  and  she 
was  content  to  leave  him  quite  unconvinced  and 
saying  that  it  was  always  so — that  no  woman 
would  own  in  so  many  words  that  she  was  beauti- 
ful,  even   though  she  must  know  it. 

There  had  always  been  the  chance  that  he  would 
recover  his  sight.  She  had  pretended  to  him  that 
she  prayed  and  longed  for.  this.  It  had  been  the 
one  horror  of  her  life.  One  day  perhaps  this  man 
would  see  her  face.  He  "would  act  beautifully  and 
give  no  start  of  horror  nor  let  the  expression  of 
his  face  betray  i:im.  He  would  be  very  kind  and 
very  polite.  And  he  would  not  love  her  any  more. 
In  a  thousand  ways,  so  small  that  she  would  be 
unconscious  of  them,  unable  to  name  and  describe 
them,  she  would  know  that  he  did  not  love  her 
any  more.  Tet  it  was  not  quite  all  pretence;  at 
times,  when  she  saw  how  desperately  he  longed 
for  the  light  of  the  sun  again, .  she  found  that  for 
his  sake  she.  too.  was  hoping  that  lie  would  re- 
cover his  sight,  even  though  she  knew  what  must 
happen   to  her  then. 

That  was  all  over  now.  He  was  away  in  I^on- 
dom  It  had  been  only  a  slight  operation,  and  en- 
tirely successful.  To-day  he  was  coming  back  to 
her,  as  one  who  has  escaped  from  prison,  with 
his  eyes  filled  with  the  joy  and  beauty  of  living. 
She  had. his  letters,  full  of  delightful  wonder— the 
letters  that  were  her  deatli   sentence. 

She  turned  from  the  looking  glass  and  sat  down 
at  the  writing  table.  A.\\  her  preparations  for  this 
had  been  made  long  ago.  There  lay  the  miniature 
which  had  been  cainted  for  her.    It  was  the  fa^a 


Searing  to  establish  the  home,  as  well 
as  to  the  Christian  spirit  of  kindness 
of  the  trustees,  composed  of  men  prom- 
inent in  business.  A  reception  was  ten- 
dered the  guests  by  tlie  management, 
witli  coffee,  ice  cream  and  refresh- 
ments. A  large  frosted  cake,  bearing 
the  letters,  "Old  Home  Housewarming. 
Jan.  29,  1903,"  made  by  Mrs.  BectojE  o£ 
Allston,  adoEpei  the  :table^^. 


of  a  beautiful  woman— not  her  own  face,  though 
Its  beauty  and  her  ugliness  had  something  in  com- 
mon. There  also  was  a  sheet  of  notepaper. 
stamped  with  the  address  of  a  house  where  they 
had  once  lived;  they  had  left  it  three  years  before. 
She  had  kept  that  sheet  for  her  purpose.  She 
dated  it  a  little  more  than  three  years  back,  and 
wrote: 

"Dearest,  I  have  been  vain  enough  to  have  my 
miniature  painted.  It  is  thought  to  be  very  like, 
though  it  seems  to  me  far  prettier  than  I  am.  If  I 
die  before  you.  I  want  you  to  have  this  miniature, 
even  thougli  I  fear  that  your  dear  eyes  will  never 
be  able  to  see  it.  It  is  to  be  all  entirely  for  you, 
and  I  pray  you  never  to  show  it  to  anybody.  It  is 
for  you  alone.  You  will  And  it  in  the  drawer  of 
my  writing  table,  together  with  this  letter.  You 
have  all  my  love  always.    Good  by,  dearest." 

She  put  the  letter  into  an  envelope  that  had 
yellowed  a  little  with  age,  fastened  it.  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  her  husband,  marking  it,  "To  be 
opened  after  my  death."  Then  she  put  the  letter 
and  miniature  into  the  drawer  of  the  table  and 
dressed  herself  to  go  out  in  her  newest  and  pret- 
tiest things. 

"Take  those  flowers  out  of  the  dining  room."  she 
said  to  a  servant  that  she  passed  on  her  way  out. 
"X  am  going  to  get  some  of  the  wild  anemones 
from  the  embhnkment  for  the  table  to-night."  She 
paused  still  for  a  minute  to  give  some  trifling  or- 
ders as  to  preparations  for  iier  husband's  arrival, 
a.nd  then  she  started  in  the  dire?.tion  of  the  station. 

"Poor  dear!'  said  the  servant.  "She'll  be  full 
twenty  minutes  too  early." 

The  local  newspapers  gave  a  harrowing  account 
of  the  tragic  accident  which  led  to  the  lady's 
death.  She  had  been  picking  flowers  on  the  em- 
bankment, and  was  on  the  rails  as  the  down  train 
swept  around  the  curve.  The  engine  driver  whis- 
tled and  put  on  the  brakes,  and  there  was  ample 
time  tor  her  to  have  stepped  out  of  the  road.  But 
she  seemed  dazed  with  terror— stumbled— and  fell 
with  her  head  under  the  wheels  of  the  engine.  She 
was  crushed  beyond  recognition.  The  horror  of 
the  tragedy,  the  paper  pointed  out,  was  that  this 
was  the  very  train  which  was  bringing  her  hus- 
band back  to  her.  he  h.aving  been  absent  in  iLon- 
don  for  an  operation,  by  which  he  had  regained 
his  sight.     The  anemones  were  found  in  her  hand. 

Of  that  "accident"  one  might  possibly-  give  an- 
other version.  She  was  -a  clever  woman,  and  she 
arranged  things  well.  She  did  not  want  any  scan- 
dal—it gives  pain  to  relatives. 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  her  husband— 
an  easy,  portly  man— has  not  married  again.  'The 
miniature  more  than  confirmed  what  he  had  always 
thought,  and  when  her  spirit  visits  him  in  his 
dreams  it  is  always  with  the  beautiful  and  imagi- 
nary face  of  the  picture. 

.^nd  maybe  that  beauty  was  her  birthday  gift  In 
the  dim  land  of  the  h.n-eafter.  For  thought  she 
died  by  a  cowardly  suicide,  and  her  last  act  was 
false— the  perpetration  of  a  lie— yet  it  ma^-  be  that 
still  much  is  forgiven  to  them  that  love  much.— 
(Black  and  White. 
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ODE'S  flHTH  CITED 
TO  HEIMIND  MIIN 

Prof.    Hunt,    of  Johns    Hopkins 

University,  Tells  Jury  of  Wood 

Alcohol  Experiments. 

1  vVTAL    IN    ITS     EFFECTS 


r-  ■ 

Sffccial  Disf>atch  to  The  Morth  Aittcf-icaii. 

BUKTON.  Mii.,  January  •.!4. 

Wood  alcohol's  deadly  isfti^ct  upon  dogs 
formed  the  substance  ot  tlie  testimony  of- 
fered to-day  in  the  $30,000  action  brought 
by  Dr.  George  A.  Brehra,  oC  Rowlanda- 
ville,  against  Gilbert  Bros.  &  Co.,  manu- 
facturing chemists,  of  Baltimore.  Brehm, 
who  is  totally  blind,  alleges  that  his  af- 
fliction is  the  result  of  drinking  three  bot- 
tles of  Jamaica  ginger  manufactured  by 
the  defendants  from  wood  alcohol  instead 
of  pure  grain  alcohol. 

"Dr.  Brehm  is  lucky  that  he  is  living  to- 
day to  tell  the  story,  after  drinking  three 
bottles  of  Jamaica  ginger  prepared  with 
v.ood  alcohol,'  'declared  Professor  Reid 
Hunt,  M.  D.,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
xcrslty.  upon  the  witness  stand. 

"1  have  made  original  experiments  with 
wood  alcohol."  further  declared  Dr.  Hunt. 
"Its  effect  was  that  of  an  active  poison, 
proving  fatal  when  given  in  repeated 
doses,  usually  causing  blindness  an*  other 
d.stressng  symptoms." 

He  sad  he  had  taken  two  healthy  canne 
specimens,  and  to  one  weighing  about 
seventeen  pounds  he  gave  lil  grains  of 
methyl  or  wood  alcohol,  in  561  grains  of 
v.-ater.  ,\fter  the  dog  received  five  doses 
he  was  permitted  to  try  to  get  well,  but 
he  died  on  the  ninth  day. 

To  another  dog  weighing  about  twelve 
pounds  he  gave  90.5  grains  of  methyl,  or 
grain  alcohol,  being  the  same  amount  in 
propoi^tion  to  weight  that  the  other  dog 
received.  In  the  second  case  the  dog  ac- 
tually got  fat  on  its  alcoholic  diet.  Dr. 
Hunt  also  stated  that  wood  alcohol  and 
pure  grain  alcohol  had  tHie  same  effect 
iipon  rabbits  with  which  he  had  experl- 
1  mented. 

J     Three  doses  of  Jamaica  ginger.  pi-uiv.'ri>- 
jprepared.  taken  in  the  afternoon.  :ik  it   is 
lalleged.  Dr.   Brehm  took  liLs  J;n>iaicii  gin- 
ger, he  said,  might  givo  a  healthy  man   a,  , 
iheadache.  but  the  effect  would  be  entirely-i 
ieone  by  evening.  ^. 
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Blind   Evangelist    Succeeds    In 

Winning  Over  Forty  Hearers 

To  Express  Soul 

Salvation. 


I      Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  tihe  well-knowu 
and  fervent  blind  evau«eliBt,  of  Scotland. 

I  formerly  pastor  <if  the  Kuo.x  Pitsbjtenau 
Church,  Newark  N.  J.,  opcju-d  a  three 
week's  of  goHii'I  service  in  Ihp  Fir.^ 
Presbrterian  Church  this  city  last  even- 
ing. The  churcii  was  more  lluit  comfor- 
tably filled  wlhen  the  speaker  aswndod 
the  pulpit  and  spoke  im  the  "Holy  City" 
lie  lead  his  listeners  through  au  inter- 
(Slins;  discourse  by  means  of  a  bible 
with  raised  letters,  and  finished  by 
sweetly  singius  the  song  "Holy  City 
which  made  a  very  deep  imi.ression. 

Tiiere  wer(>  over  forty  persons  u-'ho  ex- 
pressed iutertest  in  their  scnil  salvation. 
To-niKiht  in  the  same  church,  he  will  tells 
"  His  I.ito's  Story,"  explaining  how  he 
came  to  lase  bis  sight  when  17  yetirs 
of  age,  and  how  'he  stu:lied  to  be  a  mm- 
lister  by  means  of  raised  letters.  There 
Iwill  be  no  collections  take  up  and  all  are 
jiuvited  to  attend. 

fHE"BLIND  SCH'OOtr 

The  thirtieth  biennial  report  of  the 
Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  contains 
interesting  reading  for  the  general  read- 
er. The  Superintendent,  Dr.  J.  V.  Arm- 
strong, himself  a  blind  man,  pictures 
the  life  of  the  blind,  their  needs,  their 
wants,  their  aspirations,  their  feelings, 
as  only  one  w-ho  is  visited  with  this  se- 
verest of  afflictions  can. 

That  the  Blind  School  is  doing  a 
great  work  the  people  of  the  State  have 
long  known,  for  it  is  a  great  w^ork  and 
a  noble  work  to  take  a  bljnd  child  and 
teach  him  to  be  independent,  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world,  to  earn  a  livitig, 
and  teach  him  to  find  in  life  a  con- 
stant happiness. 

Speaking  of  the  influence  on  blind 
children  of  the  civilizing  and  humaniz- 
ing agents,  as  flowers,  trees,  pictures 
and  books,  Dr.  Armstrong  says: 

Put  a  flower  in  the  hand  of  a  blind  child. 
Watch  his  little  fingers  carefully  examin- 
ing  it.     He   follows   the    stem,    finds   the 
corolla  from  which  the  soft  velvety  leaves 
grow,  row  after  row.   with  evenness  and 
exactness,  forming  the  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful  flower.     He  puts  It   to  his  lips  and 
finds    the    leaves    softer,      smoother     and 
cooler  than   when  he   felt  them   with   his 
fingers;   he   smolls  its   delicious   perfume; 
he  is  surprised  and  pleased  beyond  meas- 
ure.    Then  follows  a  torrent  of  questions. 
Perhaps  the  raotlier  will  say:  "Tlie  flower 
is  red."     "What,  i  red  like  fire?    Like  the 
fine  in  the  sky  when  the  sun  sets?    How 
beautiful    it    all    must    be!     But    this    fire 
won't  burn  will  it?    Are  all  flowers  red?" 
"Some    are    white,    some    blue,    and    still 
more    of    every    color."      "Is    white    like 
light?      How    very    beautiful    it    is!      The 
blue   flowers   you   say   are   like   the   sky? 
Where  is   the  sky?     Can  I  feel  it?"     "It 
is    away    above    the    top    ot    the    house." 
"What's  above  the  sky?    Do  the  birds  I 
hear  singing  fly  up  in  the  sky  with  the 
angels   where   God  is?"     And   so   his  im- 
agination  makes   the  plain   beautiful,    the 
commonplace     grand,     and    the    ordinary 
magnificent.     Whatever    is     beyond     the 
reach  of  his  little  arms  is  a  mystery  and 
lies  in  unexplored  wonderland.     Of  course, 
pictures,    dramngs   and   blackboard   illus- 
trations are  meaningless  to  the  blind.     A 
Kaphael  or  a  Rembrandt  would  not  excite 
any  more  interest  in  them  than  the  blank 
wall  these  pictures  hang  against.    But  as 
I  have  stated  in  former  reports,  the  blind 
can      appreciate      and      enjoy      statuary, 
bronzes,    medallions,    and,    indeed,    every- 
thing that   can   be   touched   and   handled, 
Euch  as  birds  stuffed  and  mounted,   ani- 
['mals    in    wood    or    metal,    models    of    all 
I  kinds,  swords  and  firearms  of  every  de- 
Iscriptlon,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  musical 
instruments. 


IBks  for  appropriations 
for  Improveipents  necessary  for  the 
proper  condv^t  of  the  school,  and  these 
the  legislative  committee  will  no  doubt 
find  It  economical  to  the  State  to  rec- 
ommend.  

DAILY     TELEGRAPH 

JANUARY     26,     1903. 

A  BLIND  MEN'S  UNION. 


"^1(\ 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent 

MIL,VN,  Saturday. 
A  novel,  though  somewhat  pathetic  departtirc  in 
the  way  of  laborn-  agitation  was  witnessed  here  to-day, 
whem  a  meeting  of  blind  men  waa  held  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Work.  Tho  men  complained  that  because  of 
ilieir  inSrmily  they  were  deprived  of  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  all  other  citizens.  One  of  their  particular  griev- 
ances was  that  tlxey  were  not  allowed  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions. The  Socialist  Deputy,  Signer  Turati,  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  exhort/sd  the  men  to  form  au  afifio- 
ciatiou  through  which  they  could  claim  their  rights.  It 
was  decided  to  form  a  League  of  the  Blind,  and  to  agi- 
tate for  the  admission  of  persons  deprived  of  their 
Isight  to  forms  of  employment  from  which  they  are 
DOW  excluded.  This  is  to  be  quite  apart  from  the 
special  institutions  for  the  blind,  which,  of  course, 
already  exist  here,  as  elsewhere. 


Date, 
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The  growing  interest  in  ths  blind  is  3 
cheering  sign  of  a  better  day  for  these 
who  have  been  deprived  .of  sight.    .The 
recent    establishment    of   «    department 
for  the  sightless  in  our  public  library  Is 
an    indication    of    the    growth    ot    this 
frienul.v    feeling,    and    what    Lynn    has 
initiated,    other    towns    and    cities    will 
take    up.       A   dispatch    from    Paris    re- 
lates  that  a   French   inventor,  who  has 
done  much  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
the   blind,    has   perfected    some   devices 
which  have  c-ngaged  the  attention  of  the 
government.    They  are  said  to  inoludJ  an 
apparatus  which   enables  blind   chirdren 
to    reckcn    up    columns  .of    figures    ^y, 
means  ot  a.  set  of .  blocks  and  a   metal 
network;    a   specially   constructed   cioe- 
matograph,  consisting  of  a  metal  cylin- 
der,   with    raised   figures    on    each   side, 
which   when   set   in   motion   by   a  pedal 
action  gives  to  those  who  cannot  see  t.ie 
illusion  of  a  horse  galloping  on  a  race 
course,    and   by   the   aid   ot  another   re- 
markable   invention    blind    pupils    are 
taught      drawing.       What    the      young 
French   scientist  has  accomplished   is  a 
great  boon  to  those  whose  enioyment,  of 
life    is    so   restricted,    a'nd    his   effort    to 
afford  amusement,  as  well  as  CnsLructionv 
opens  a  field  tor  them  which  has  h»ther-v 
to  besn  closed.  ' 


r 
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Jlf BJ^S?  CStTBCH  ENTEIIT AINME xg'  x 

Vhg  Bi^^|-  school  of  Christ  English  Evan- 
gelkit/ Lutheran  Ghurch,  Lafayette  avenue, 
"ear|pa^g||?n  avenue,  will  give  an  afternoon 
and  evening  entertainment  in  the  lecture 
room  of ,  the  church,  on  Tuesday,  February 
10,  conducted  by.  .ttww.lrii<**-^f*ta»r'^*«iard 
I.  Boyle.  There  will  be  moving  pictures,  il- 
lustrated songs,  etc.  The  after  entertain- 
ment for  children  will  .begin  at  4:15  o'clock 
■  and  the  evening  entertainment  at  8  o'clock. 
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JANUAKY    S,    1903. 

ARDNER'S  TRUST  for  THE  BLIND. 


COMSriTTlOR 

1  he  Right  Hon.  LORD  KINNAIRD. 

Alfred  f,  y.  Beaumont,  Esq. 

Walter  Scott  Seton-Karr.  Esq. 

Geaeral  Sir  George  W.  A.  fiiitcrinson,  K.C.B. 

sir  J.  Gardner  D.  En^leheart,  K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Eeiiiaven  and  Stenton, 

Sir  F.  Aoei-nethy  Eurrows,  Bart 

TjR,USTEi;s. 

The  Right  Hon.  jjord  iiinnaird. 
Alfred  P.  S.  Beaumont,  Esq. 
TUe  Right  Hon.  James  Lowther,  M.P. 
_  Walter  Scott  Seton-Karr.  Esq. 

Caairman  of  the  Committee— Walter  Scott  Seton-Karr.  EsQ. 
Secretary  to  the  Committee-Henry  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 


REPORT  FOR  1902. 

The  Conference  to  which  attention  wa.s  drawn  in  the  Report 
for  laOl  was  held  on  April  22nd.  23rd,  and  24th.  at  the  Church 
House.  Westminster,  and  was  largely  attended  by  those  in- 
terested in  Institutions  and  Societips  for  the  Rliud  m  tlie 
United  Kingdom,  and  by  others  who  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Blind.  Tliere  were  also  representatives 
from  the  Institutions  for  fhe  Blind  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 
Many  of  those  who  attended  were  themselves  blind,  and 
thei--  co-operation  was  most  valuable  and  helriful.  The  Com- 
mittee take  thifl  opportunity  of  thanking  all  who  were  present 
attiie  Conference  for  their  support  in  the  efforts  to  solve 
some  of  the  difficult  problems  in  counectioa  with  the  well- 
being  of  this  unfortunate  class. 

As  a  practical  outcome  of  the  Conference,  two  Com^mittees 
were  formed,  the  one  to  consider  the-queacion  of  a  uniform 
Braille  system  and  the  other  to  advise  on  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  "defective"  blind  children.  The  Report  of  the 
last-named  Committee  is  now  about  to  be  issued.  Copies  of 
the  ()liicial  Report  of  tliP-  Conference,  price  2s.  6d.  (by  post, 
2s.  lOd.),  can  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  theTrust. 

The  Committee  view  with  much'  pleasure  the  opening  and 
extensiou  of  Workshops  for  the  Eliud  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  have  assisted  during  the  past  year  in  starb- 
ina  or  enlarging  seven,  and  have  granted  material  assistance 
to  Six  otheip. 

The  bliu'l,  on  reaching  the  age  of  16,  still  experience  much 
difficulty  in  obtainmg  tne  necessary  meaus  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  instruction  so  as  to  perfect  their  technical 
training.  The  Committee  have  been  able  to  stssist  173  during 
the  pasc  year  iu  securing  further  instruction  in  the  profes- 
sions and  trades  which  they  intend  to  adopt  for  the  purpose 
of  earning  their  livelihood.  In  regard  to  this  difficult  ques- 
tion, the  Committee  welcome  the  formation,  by  the  London 
School  Board,  of  a  Special  Committee  to  deal  with  blind 
children  in  their  district  six  months  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  16  years  and  subsequently. 

Iu  response  to  a  request,  it  was  unanimously  aereed  to   co- 
operate in  this  wise  and  much  needed  mdveinent  by  appoint- 
ing on  the  newly-formed   Committee,  tlie   Glial  rman  of   this  i 
Trust,  who  consented  to  serve  as  its  i-epreaentative.  ; 

The  following  disbursements  have  been  sanctioned  during' 
the  year  :— 

1.  £3959  towards  the  board  and  tuition  of   105   Scholars  at^ 

various  Colleges  and  lustitutioua,  including: 
two  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  one  at  pam-» 
bridge  University.  •  f 

2.  £2860to225pensioQer5.    There  are  27  pensioners  at  £2a, 

68  at  £15.  and  130  at  £10  a  year. 

3.  £1393  10s.  to  27  Institutions  and  Societies  for  buildio  g 

purposes,  general  expenses.  &c. 
'I.  £852  towards  the  fees  for  the  inytruction  of  68  pupfils 
above  the  age  of  16.  at  varioufl  schools  a  nd 
workshops.  ■ 

5.  £486  to  72  individuals  for  assistance  in  starting,  or  ca'  fry- 
ing on,  their  trades  as  pianoforte  tuners,  baf  iket 
makers,  mat  makers,  chair  canera.  &.C. 
The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  known  that  the  applicat  ions 
for  pensions,  many  of  which  are  most  urgent  and  deser  /ing, 
are  far  m  excess  of  the  amount  that  can  be  allotted  to   this 
branch  of  the  work,  and  of  the  vacancies.    They  are.  t  here- 
fore,  ready  to  receive  any  special  gifts  towards  the  Ponsion 
Fund,  and  they  acknowledge  with  thanks  a  donation. 'Of  £2, 
"  In  Memory  of  a  Friend," 

Two  papers  are  published  by  the  Secretary,  under  the;  sanc- 
tion of  the  Committee,  viz.,  a  Pamphlet  (Third  Efliition. 
revised  to  date,  will  be  ready  about  February  23rd).  priice  4d.. 
post  free,  giving  iufoiraation  -vitb  regard  to  Institti\tious, 
Societies,  and  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  England  and  Wales, 
aud  a  Quarterly  Paper  on  matters  relating  to  the  Blind  (price 
3Ad.  post  freej. 

"LeaJlets  on  "Prevention  of  Blindness"  can  be  obtained 
gratis  on  application  at  the  office. 

AU   communications  should   be   made   to   the   Secretary, 
Henry  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  at  the  Office  of  the  Trust,  55,  Victoria- 
Btreet.  Westminster,  London,  b.W. 
.  January  6tH.  19Ci.. 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  10. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOB  THE  BLIND. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   SXANDAEU. 

SiK, — Tlie  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
having  emerged  iroin  its  semi-pi-ivate,  but  none  the 
less  useful,  seelusiou,  and  having  chosen  ior  its  head- 
quarters offices  in  the  busiest  ijarc  of  the  West-end, 
has  decided,  as  uart  of  its  mission  for  promoting  the 
education  and  employmeut  of  the  blind,  to  inaugurate 
a  Bureau  wHere  bliud  workers  and  their  patrons  can 
be  brought  together.  In  so  doiug  the  managing  body 
of  the  Association  coufideotly  counts  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  Press  and  the  public,  especially  when 
it  is  stated  that  no  fee  of  any  kina  will  be  charged  to 
either  employer  cr  employed.  —^_    , 

It  is  well  known  that  the  blind  eau  do  many  things 
as  well  as,  and  some  things  better  than,  tneir  seeing 
fellow-workers  ;  but,  apart  from  that  fact,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  many  people  would  gladly  be  of  service  to 
them  if  they  could  only  be  shown  the  way.  I,  there- 
fore, Sii',  with  your  kind  help,  wish  to  say  to  such 
people  that,  if  they  require  the  services  of  piauo- 
tuners,  note-paper  embossers,  bead  shampooers, 
masseurs  and  masseuses,  chair-caners,  basket-makers, 
or  other  useful  people,  they  should  write  to  me  without 
delay.  If  books  for  blind  friends  are  required  our 
bliud  writers  will  emboss  them,  and  if  musicians  are 
needed  for  entertainments  or  at-homes  they  are  ready 
to  come.  In  tact,  there  are  so  many  things  the  blind 
can  do,  aud  do  efficiently,  that  I  can  sarely  say  if 
applicants  will  state  any  form  of  employment  the 
Association  will  probably  supply  their  needs. 

If  they  do  not  care  to  personall.y  employ  the  blind 
my  Council  will  act  as  their  agents,  and  expend  any 
moneys  wisel.y  and  to  the  best  advantage,  it  being 
always  understood  that  our  blind  friends  do  not  ask 
tor  charity  but  an  opportunity  of  earning  their 
living. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  P.  E.  BARNES,  Secretary. 

206,  Great  Portland-street,  W.,  January  9. 
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Chicago, 

\E  January   1S03 


stricken  AVitli  Blindness— William  Van 

Arsdale  of  Evanston.  an  Insurance  man 
with  ofBces  In  the  Marquette  Building,  has 
sufCered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  to  the  optic 
nerves,  which  has  mad'e  him  totally  blind. 
Mr.  Van  -Vrsdale  was  apparently  in  good 
health,  and  was  shaving  before  the  mirroir 
in  his  room  when  he  fell  in  a  faint.  W^hen  | 
he  recovered  consciousness  he  thought  it 
was  night.  When  he  learned  that  it  was 
daytime  and  that  he  was  blind  Mr.  Van 
Arsdale  was  almost  crusnet:.  It  Is  tnought 
that  there  may  be  a  chance  to  restore  his 
sight. 


From 


Date 


— a^sABritJsh  and  Foreig-n  Bibls  eo-l 
"f^iLig£^'i<^^vovmg  to  reach  more  than! 
ia«  aTSiiUiori  bljgd  ff  jj^jji;,^.  by  circulat- 
ing the  gowpture.l^'th'rouivh  a  recent, 
adaptation  of  Louis  IBraille'e  raised  dot 
system  as  dietingruished  from  Moon's 
line  systf'in,  bo  long-  in  operation 

THE  TIMES, 


IVashington,  D.C.  \ 

18  January   1?03  '  ! 

TO  ENTERTAIN  THE  BLIND. 

These  who  will  entertain  this  week 
in  the  reading  room  for  the  blind  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  are:  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 19,  JMrs.  M.  C.  Vinton;  .Ttiesday, 
Miss  Anna  Koerper;  Wednesday,  the 
Misses  Lightfoot;  Thursday,  Dr.  Henry 
Couden,  D.  p.;  Friday,  Miss  Edith  Wet- 
more,;  Saturday,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Campbell. 
The  reading  hour  Is  from  2:30  to  3:30 
o'clock. 


■THE  TIMES-DEMOCRAT, 

U^ew  Orleans,  La. 

'^'^ 20  \fa-,raary-  ISOS' 

BOOKS  FOE  BLINJ^ 

IMPORTANT  ADDITION  TO  PBBMC 
LIBRABY    COI.IiECTION. 


About  a.  Doieen  Tolnmes  Inclixded 
In  Recent  Ust— Iiibrarlam  Beer 
Dlscnsses  Interestlnsly  the  Hab- 
its of  Readers— How  Tbey  Mark 
and  Mar  Booka. 


Books  for  the  blind  made  np  an  Inter- 
esting collection  wtrlch  Librarian  William 
Beer  has  recently   added  to   the  public  | 
library  stocli  of  this  cltr.  | 

A   dozen  different   works  are  Inclnded  \ 
In  the  colectlon,  ' 

The  books  are  as  follows:  ! 

Workings  of  the  Divine  Will,  2  Tolnmes; 
The  Secriflce  of  the  New  Law,  What 
Christ  Revealed,  Ihanhoe,  Kenllwortb, 
Bab  and  His  Friends,  Sara  Orewe,  Peo- 
ple and  Places— Bngland,  Sharp  Eyes, 
Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure, 
About  Old  Story  TeUers,  King  of  the  Gol- 
den River.  

^^.^f^^r^rr'trr-C-^^rtrfi^^  ^, 
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Date     ,     -?.^  JUo^^ l±ajL. 

PROF.  ALDRICH  GOES  BUND. 


Lexington  Literary  Man  Loses  His 
Sight  While  Engaged  on  a  Work  Re- 
quiring Severe  Mental   Labor. 


(Special  to  The  Herald.) 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  19. — Prof.  A.  E. 
Aldrich,  well  known  in  the  literary 
world,  residing  in  this  city,  went  blind 
at  his  home  this  morning  while  engaged 
in  a  literary  production. 

He  had  been  given  a  commission  to 
produce  a  literary  work  iihich,  being 
altogether  creative,  required  a  year  to 
complete,  and  was  occupied  witti  this 
work  when  the  attack  came.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  his  attending  physician  that 
his  disability  will  not  be  permanent, 
and  hopes  are  entertained  for  a  restora- 
tion of  sight  after  a  period  of  absolute 
rest  and  quiet.  His  blindness  is  caused 
by  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve,  superinduced  by  brain  exhaus- 
tion. 

PKAINriLIN    ST.,    BOSTON. 


From 
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l^hur  JoueSjaJjUw**ey  of  IS'el- 
!  awa;rdetr^rst  prize  for  a  bass 
Jhe  Two  Grenadiers"  sung  at 
tica  Eisteddfod.  _^ 


ASSIST    THE    BLIND. 


f;-      :     TO 

"  '^'  

A  meeting  of  (ho  Diidby  branch  of  ths, 
Nni-i'jnal  League  for  the.bliud  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  held  at  Bilston  on  some  waste 
'smiu^fla't  the  back  of  High  street,  Bilston,  on 
Suiiday'afterjiqon.  Mr.  T.  Hill  (Dudley)  pre- 
sided, aijd  a  g.0Q4  ait.en,cl4nce  was  addressed  by 
Mr-  B.  I'ursG,  of  Matj.chestPf,  pie.^ident  of  the 
League  i  Wr.  R-  Fi-fi.estQi),  <)f  Uncfley  j  and  Mr- 
T.  Jones,  of  Wojyej-haiijptc)!).  Jije  Pfg:ii4ent 
urged  for  St.ate  aid  for  tl3Gblii)c).aDc}  the  J}nH)0- 
tion  of  workshops  on  their  behalf.  TJie  Bilston 
Crown  Band  played  selections  of  music,  and  a 
collection  was  taken.  - 


xs 
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We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  latest  re- 
port of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blmd 
md  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Kaleigh.  Ihe 
School  is  shown  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing 
ind  progressive  condition  and  Supt.  Ray  has 
3ur  congratulations. 

"    Lottie  Sullivan"deUvered  an  essay  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  ^^^erary  Society.     It  w- 
the   first   time   «he    ever   spoke   to  ^er  tcUo^ 
pupils  from  the   platform.     Her    --^^^-'J^^^ 
^ofumbus.     She  had  written  it  out,  depending 
upon  her  memory  of  what  she  had  read  of  the 
gCt  discoverer  last  year.     Her  signs^except^ 
fna   a   few  individual   peculiarities,   were    as 
cSai-^ndas  well  understood  as  those  ^f^^ny 
of  the  seeing  pupils.     Lottie  was   --^^J^^ 
plimented  on  her  effort,  and  is  ambitiousto 

[try  again  and  do  stUl  betten '-    \ 

Walter  A.  Kelley  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Lejrislature  in  the  First  District  of  St. 

I  Louis,  is  totally  blind.  Despite  this  fact,  he 
conducted  his  own  canvass  and  delivered 
speeches  in  every  ward  in  the  district.  Kelly 
has  been  a  student  all  his  life.  Last 
year  he  finished  the  course  of  law  in  the 
St.  Louis  Law  School.  He  is  now  a 
practicing  lawyer.  In  1898  he  graduated 
from  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
i  with  honors.  While  a  student  at  school 
he  would  frequently  study  all  night  and  as  a 
law  student  spent  from  eight  to  twelve  hours 
a  day  at  his  books.  When  he  learned  that  he 
could  not  purchase  law  books  with  raised 
letters  begot  his  mother  and  various  members 
of  his  family  to  read  to  him,  stopping  them  at 
times  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
they  were  reading.  He  has  musical  talent  and 
plays  the  piano  with  skill.  Of  a  thoroughly 
practical  turn  of  mind,  he  can  use  a  hatchet 
and  saw  like  a  carpenter,  make  shoes  and  do 
the   simpler  tasks  of  a  machinist. — Ejt. 


Out  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  lives  and 
thrives  a  blind  man,  Abram  Jones,  who  year 
after  year  fishes  in  Grand  River  all  summer, 
selling  his  fish  which  he  takes  to  market, 
alone,  in  his  boat.  He  is  a  successful  angler, 
secures  his  own  bait,  and  makes  money  at  his 
business.  During  the  summer  months  he 
lives  by  himself  in  a  small  boat  house  at  the 
river's  edge  and  in  the  winter  lives  with  his 
wife  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Jones    has    another    industry    wtiich 
takes  up  nearly  as  much  time  as  the  fishing. 
Numerous  logs  which  have  at  some  time    in 
the  past  escaped  from  rafts  or  become  water- 
loo-ged  in  days  when  Grand  river  was  a  logg 
iuo-  stream  gradually  come  to  the  surface  and 
Irift  near  enough  to  the  banks  for  the  fisher- 
men to  get  them.     When  he  is  not  fishing  he 
is  usually  in  liis  flat  bottom  boat  lazily  push- 
ine  up  and  down  and  around,  feeling  for  such 


logs.  When  he  finds  them  he  takes  in  tow 
and  pulls  them  a.'jhore  back  of  his  boathouse, 
where  they  lie,  to  dry  and  accumulate  until  he 
lias  a  large  quantity  of  them.  Then  he  takes 
them,  boatloads  at  a  time,  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  grove,  where  he  has  them  chopped  and 
sawed  into  suitable  fuel  size.  During  the 
winter  he  dispo.ses  of  the  wood  in  the  citj',  as 
drift-wood  is  a  desirable  commodity  and  in 
good  demand. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  Grand  Army  man  and  has 
hosts  of  friends. — Ex. 

THk  PLAM  DEALER, 
\  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Zt.  January   1903 

Lli,  ilBM, 

m.  mm  cell. 

Old  Woman,  Once  Rich, 

Returns  to  Cleveland 

Destitute. 


,''^ 


"^ 


D'ili 


Policeman  Takes  Her  to 

Station  and  Incurs 

Her  Anger. 


An  o'M,  white  haired  -woman.  Mind  and 
jdniirm,  was  brought  to  the  central  police 
jBtation  last  nighi  und«r  the  impreasion 
Ithat  she  was  being  taken  to  the  Friendly 
jinn.  When  she  was  iaformed  of  the  truth 
Ithat  it  was  the  jpodice  station  and  no't  the 
Friendly  inn,  she  hecame  indignant  and 
jlnsisted  on  a  carriage  being  called  at  once 
ito  take  her  away.  The  slory  ol  the  old 
■lady's  troubles,  her  wanderings  in  Cleve- 
ilaad  trying  to  locate  the  Jriends  who 
'used  to  know  her  years  ago,  and  her  flnaj 
arrival  at  the  police  station  is  a  i>eculiaT- 
ly  pathetic  one. 

Her  name  is  Osborn  aad-'for  fifteen 
yeans  she  lived  on  Huntington  street.  At 
that  time  she  was  promdnenl  and  was 
considered  well-to-do.  Some  years  ago 
she  went  to  Detroit  to  live  wdth  her  sister 
and  a  few  months  ago  she  became  totally 
Iblind.  Yesterday  she  cajne  back  to 
•Oleveland,  wihere  she  supposed  she  could 
find  many  friends  still  alive,  who  would 
[welcome  her  to  their  homes  as  tlhey  had 
done  years  ago.  She  was  disapp^ointeJ, 
bowever.  All  she  wanted  was  a  place  to 
iBtay  until  she  could  make  arrangements 
to  go  to  some  hosplta.1  to  undergo  an 
operation  lor  the  restoration  of  her  sight. 

Patrolman  Brunner  found  her  at  th* 
Hiram  house,  where  she  had  managed  to 
make  her  way.  She  told  him  to  take  her 
to  the  Friendly  inn,  where  the  friends 
"With  Whom  she  used  to  do  charltaMo  work  i 
■would  take  care  of  her  for  the  nislit. 
Brunner  hrougiit  her  to  the  central  police 
B'tation.  In  the  turnkey's  room  Lieut. 
SIhattuck  and  Matron  Kelley  tried  to  get 
;the  old  lady  to  tell  them  the  names  cf 
leoTue  of  her  friends  in  order  that  they 
might  communiicate  with  them  relative 
to  her.  But  she  managed  to  evade  their 
questions  ana  insisted  on  being  spat  to 
(her  room.  She  was  then  told  where  she 
,|was  and  her  Indiignation  knew  no  boui'ds. 
j  "Why,  the  idea  of  my  being  taken  to 
Ithe  police  station,"  she  exclaimed.  And 
[then  to  I^trolman  Brunner,  whom  she 
ifcnew  from  the  old  days;  "Mr.  Bi-imner, 
I  am  surprised  that  yon  should  have  taken 
me  to  such  a  place.  I  want  you  to  take 
me  away  from  here  immpdlateiy."  Then, 
as  she  would  not  listen  lo  the  idea  of  tele- 
phoning any  of  her  friends,  she  was  taken 
(^o  tihe  Bethel  to  spend  the  night. 


Laif l..l.^.^^.r....J..lo..l 

j  BXIND  MAY  SEE 

Cuban  Doctor  Effects  Remarkable   Cure 
by  Roentgen  Rays. 

A  few  moiulis  ago  the  world  was  startled 
oy  the  suifgestion  of  an  optimistic  oculisf 
that   the  blind   might  be  made   to  see  bv 
means  of  the  X-rays.  Now  it  appears  that 
these   sanguine  hopes   have   been,   at   anc 
rate,  in  part  fulfilled  by  Dr.  Astudillo  of 
Havana. 
The  man  who  has  been  cured  was  orlK- 
,  inally  a  resident  in  Madrid,  and  was  sud- 
der    '  strlclien  blind  \i  yeai-s  ago.     Even- 
tually  he  went   to   Cuba,   where   he   came 
across  Dr.   Astudillo,   an  oculist,   who  in- 
vited him   to  his  house  in  order  to  see  it  I 
I  anything  could   be  done  in   his  case  ' 

After  treatment  he  became  able  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  black  and  white  in  the 
daylight,  and  gradually  to  see  and  de 
scribe  machinery  of  the  apparatus  a^ 
well  as  count  the  flashes  of  the  incan- 
descent lamps  in  the  phj'slcian's  study  — 
London  Express. 


:.m...%:r........... 


—  For  tl^aMifnlhv 

Almost  thi;.eB  years  Ago  Mrs.; 
Jo^hihe,  Morris  de  Greayer.  of  San 
Fr^fcS*s«d,  began  to  work  for  the 
establishment  of  a  room  at  the  Free^ 
Public  Library  for  the  adnlt  blind  i 
The  oo-operation  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing women  in  San  Franoisoo  has  b^en 
obtained,  and  the  idea  seems  in  a  fair 
way  to  materialize.     Mrs.  de  Greayer 

is  a  member  of   the   Alden  Sunshine 
Branch. 
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N'vS  CORNEB^. 


HAPPINESS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


There  are  probably  few  persons  who 
would  not  readily  acltnowledge  that  sight 
Is  the  most  cherished,  the  most  precious 
of  physical  senses.  To  be  deprived  of 
that,  to  those  who  have  possessed  it  long- 
enough  to  realize  its  being  the  widest 
gateway  to  the  world's  treasures,  would 
mean  the  equivalent  of  giving  up  most  of 
the,  joy  of  life.  To  have  never  known  it 
at  ail,  to  have  never  seen  the  season's 
change,  or  the  glory  of  a  single  day,  or 
^the  faces  of  tho.se  we  have,  to  lack  even 
the  memories  that  loss  makes  sacred  to 
ns  all— this  would  mean  an  unspeakable 
desolation. 

Yet  the  statement  has  been  made  every 
now  and  then,  and  illustrious  illustra- 
tions are  familiar  to  us  all,  that  the  blind, 
as  a  rule,  arc  exceptionally  happy.  How 
is  l^his  to   be   accounted  for? 

■The  reason  is  apparently  twofold. 
There  is  one  observable  compensating  re- 
sult of  blindness— the  increased  acuteness 
of  the  remaining  faculties,  that  added 
delicacy  of  perception  that  makes  more 
Intehse  the  joys  that  are  obtainable, 
must  in  large  measure  atone  for  the 
greatest  of  all  deficiencies.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  and  probably  not  second  in 
influence,  is  the  fact  that  almost  without 
exooption  people  are  gentle  with  the 
blind. 

U6    FRANKLIN  ST.,   60STQJ 


I     Some  of  the  deficiencies  that  affect  hu- 
I  manity— even    while    recognized    as   afllic- 
tions — excite  in  these  about  us  small  con- 
I  sideration,   and  often   act  as  irritants  on 
'[  others,   bringing,   of  course,  reflected  di.s- 
!  comfort     upon     the    sufferer.     Take     the 
deaf   as   an   example.     How   few   persons 
are   as   considerate,    as   careful   to    apply 
the    Golden    Rule    to    the    deaf    as    they 
should    be,    how    few    really     g'O     out     o£ 
their    way    to    become    intelligible    or    in- 
teresting  to   them'/ 
I     There  is  a  pathetic  quality  in  deafness 
that  ought  to  appeal  to  every  one.    How  j 
much  that  is  bright  and  jolly  and  enter- 
taining   and    useful    do    the     deaf     miss! 
There   may   be    a    law     of     compensation 
even  here.     The  fact  that  from  this  very 
reason  the  deaf  are  obliged  to  exert  the 
faculty  of  hearing  to  its  utmost  may  be, 
after    all,    its    preserving    quality;    but    it 
does   not  lessen   its   pathos. 

In  the  case  of  the  blind,  however,  there 
is  no  such  provision.  Their  case  is  so 
obviously  hopeless,  so  urgent  in  its  utter 
helplessness  that  almost  no  one  is  un- 
moved by  it,  and  it  is  probably  duo  to 
the  world's  response  to  its  mute  appeal 
that  life  to  them,  lacking  tlie  glitter  of 
the  material  universe,  stores  up  a  subtler 
sunshine  of  the  heart  and  smiles  that  are 
unseen  are  known  and  precious  to  the 
soul. 


From. 


Date 


HA.. 

SEMBIjY.HE?!  presext. 


Imltler's  Senate  ttoarantine  at  Cattle 
Bill  Passed  tlie  House. 

ssemblymien  present,  aided  by 
pous  consent  of  thei  machin- 
■House,  euffleed  to  pass  ttie 
inti-oducedi  by  Senator  Ani- 
sp'piropi^ating  $10,000  for  th«qu'ar-J 
mtining  of  the  State  aga.inst  the  in-i 
ursion  of  diseased  cattle,  at  Friday's- 
easlon  of  th«  ABsennbiy.. 

Bills  Introdnceil. 
TSiese   bills   were   introduced: 
'Mr.    Evans,    appropriating,   %Z,1Z^    for 
ae  Romie  'Custodial   asylum. 
iMir.  Jiohn  T.  Smith,  amending  section  j 
321  relating  to   negotiable  instruments, 
by  a:dding  "No  'bank  eihall  be  liable  to 
ita   d&poisitors   for   the   payment   by   it 
of   any   forged  or  raised  check   imleiss 
said  deposltoir  shall  produce  said  cheek 
as  raised  or  forged." 
1  iMr.  Dwyer,  to  allow  Spanish  war  vet- 
erans  to  peddle  without  payin.g  for  a 
llaemse. 

Mir.  Ca,din,  appropriating  .$10,000,  when 
Syracui&e  shall  raise  a  like  eumi  for  a 
bi'ldgd'  over  canal  at  Crouse  avenue. 
Syo-acuse. 

'Mr.  Hooker,  a.pmxjpriatin'g  $14,000  for 
the   Batavia,  •Sc'hoSK.for   the   Blind.^__. 


ll 
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I SA  YS  JAMAICA  GINGER 

i  DROVE  HIM  BUND 


Therefore     Maryland    PIi3'sician 

Sues  Venders  for  Tliirty  Tliou- 

sand  Dollars  Damaees. 


special  Disfyalch  to  Tlw  Xort't  American. 

KLKTON.  Mel..  January  23.— "I  am  to- 
tally blind,  and  it  was  uaused  by  drinking 
three  bottles  of  Jamaica  ginger  in  July, 
1S98,"  remarlccd  Dr.  George  Brehm,  of 
RowlandA'ille,  this  county,  before  a  jury 
of  twelve  men  in  the  Maryland  Superior 
Court. 

Dr.  Brehm  claims  $30,0(10  damages  from 
John  J.  Gilbert  and  William  E.  Gilbert, 
trading'  as  Gilbert  Brothers,  druggists,  of 
Baltimore. 

He  alleges  that  the  Jamaica  ginger  he 
drank  was  manufactured  by  the  Gilbert 
Brothers,  and  contained  wood  alcohol  in- 
stead of  pure  alcohol.  The  morning  after 
he  drunk  the  ginger  Dr.  Brelim  was  un- 
itble  to  see. 

Ml".  Dayton,  a  merchant  of  Salisbury. 
Md..  says  lie  sold  Brehm  the  ginger,  and 
that  it  was  bought  from  the  Gilbert 
Brothers,  at   Baltimore. 

it  is  said  that  no  less  than  twenty  per- 
sons have  Ir^si  their  sight  from  drinking 
Jamaica  ginjcer  in  Maryland  alone,  and 
that  upon  the  outcome  of  Ur.  Brehm's 
suit  will  depend  other  legal  actions. 

BAHiT "  CHUONICIil^* 
JAEUAKY   24,    190a 

Tbi.ind  Chikduen's  TRRiT.-Sbouts   of 
kt  tho.  two  P"'!!™^,  ^°f  "ti     MtJ^^  tea  the™ 

birerrtS^I^-^SU^ec^-  - 

P"^!'  "k^X!^  <^  Wrt%o«t  some  mjmeiTto 
let  the  childrem.  S<^  °<™;°  ,  j  ^  with  the  help 
^4  thf"GHs''^5m"^a^M!-h -child  had  been 


provided  with  a  garment. 


THH  M^ORLD, 

■?few   York.  N.  Y. 

27    January    irC3 

Blind  Girl  Whose  Misstep  Was  Fata.1. 
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fALSt  STEP  COST 
BLIliO  GIRL'S  LIFE. 

— » 

iMinnie  Schlegle  Turned  to  Kiss 

Blind  Friend  and  Stumbled 

Down  Stairs. 


IVIOTHER'S  ARM  BROKEN 

TRYING  TO  SAVE  HER. 


Several  Sightless  Little  Girls  Will 

Attend  the  Funeral  of  Their 

Schoolmate. 


■Minnie  Schlegle,  nineteen,  years  oia. 
blind  these  three  years  and  hopeless  of 
recovers',  died  yesterday.  A  stumble 
In  the  dark,  a  fall  down  a  long  flight  of 
stairs  -with  her  mother  vainly  trying  to 


save  her,  a  fractured  skulU   three  days 
O'l  unconsciousness  and   then   the  end. 

"Perha.ps  it  was  better,"  sighed  her 
mother,  a't  their  home.  No.  219  Heyward 
street.  Williamsburg,  last  night.  "It 
was  very  hard  for  >llinnle  to  be  blind. 
She  loved  IJte  so,  and  she  enjoyed  every 
moment  of  it.  I  tried  to  save  her.  Bee 
here." 

Weeping.  Mrs.  Schlegle  held  up  hsr 
arm.  It  was  bound  in  splints— the  arm 
was  broken.  In  trying  to  save  the  blind 
girl  the  mo'ther.  too,  had  fallen  heavily 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"It  was  hard  for  poor  Qllnnle  to  be 
blind."  sighed  Jtrs.  Schlegle.  "She  was 
the  happiest,  brightest  girl  Jn  all  Brook- 
lyn. Three  years  ago  we  knew  that 
hope  was  gone.  Her  optic  nerves  66- 
came  deadened  and  EloRly  the  light 
if'aded  out  of  her  eyes. 

"We  did  everything.  We  saw  doctors, 
but  they  gave  us  no  'hope.  So  we  sent 
her  to  a  school -for  the  blind  and  there 
she  was  beginning  to  read  and  to  learn 
the  tvpewri'ter  for  the  blind.  There 
she  met  Miss  Jennie  Pross.  Jennie  had 
been  blind  a  lon^  time  and  her  heai^ 
wewnt  out  to  lllnnle.  So  they  became 
fast  and  dear  friends. 

"Jennie  did  everj-thlng  to  help  poor 
Allnme  along.  She  showed  her  how  to 
work  the  typewriter  and  how  to  read 
the  alphabet  for  the  blind.  Thev  went 
out  together,  because  Jennie  knew  her 
way  everywhere.  Minnie  .was  learning 
fast  from  Jennie.  But  she  knew  there 
w-as  never  to  be  a  bit  of  hope  for 
her" 

Poor  Mrs.  Schlegle  could  speak  no 
longer.  It  was  on  Thursday  tlvat  the 
aocident  ha.ppenod.  Minnie  had  been 
restless  all  nlght_and  for  a  change  w?;-: 


% 


irver  to  jennie  Frosa's  home.  No.  6W 
^a«y  avenue,  for  «he  cvemns.  tne 
SiirtB  ilaiiffhed  and  chatted  together,  ana 
•ivhen  It  Tvas  time  to  go  Sits.  Schlegie 
led  :her  daughter  to  the  door. 

"Oome,  dear;  I'm  read.v.  said  Mrsii 
SohJegle.  standing  on  the  'and  ng.  , 

■Minnie  turned  to  kiss  her  girl  friend 
a'nd  then  Etarted  to  follow.  She  wok 
one  step  too  many  and  plunged  down 
-the  stairs.  Her  mother  tried  to  stop  hei 
fall  and  fell  headlong  too.  A  doctor, 
was  hastllv  summonedv  He  found  tilie, 
'mother  in  great  pain  and  the  blind 
daugliter  unconscious.  They  iwere  taken 
home  in  a  carriage.      . .,    ,     ,  ,     _^„„a» 

Never  once  did,  the  ■blind  girl  recover 
c6ng6tousness.  The  family  physician 
■tvas  .called,  and  poor  Jennie^  Pross  spent; 
the  day  weeping  at  the  bedslae  calling^ 
uoon  the  last-sinking  Klrl  to  speak  to 

The  ertd  canie  apletly  and  "wholly , 
without  pain.  Her  funeral  takes  place 
to-morrow.  Among  the  mourners  will 
he  several  hllnd  glfls  who  grew  to  love, 
Minnie  Schlegie  at  school.  ^^j 

THH  EAGLE. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

2?  January   ie03-^^ 

?*"  ■  ~T"h¥"bUND  PftEACHER'S  PRAYER. 

.On  Wednesday  morning,  after  the  first  iRepublican 
caucus  for  senator.  Chaplain  Pyle,  of  the  House,  took  up 
the  matter  in  his  prayer  and  laid  his  desires  before  the 
Lord.  Assuming  that  his  prayer  was-  answered,  there] 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  whom  the  Lord  esti- 
mated as  the  proper  man  to  send  to  the  United  States 
senate  from  Kansas.  The  following  is  the  prayer  of 
Chaplain  Pyle  on  the  occasion  referred  to: 

"Almighty  God,  who  art  love  and  wisdom  infinite, 
Thou  only  can  know  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  human 
heart,  and  Thou  'only  can  determine  the  secret  motives 
of  men,  whether  they  be  for  good  or  evil,  and  we  humbly 
pray  Thee,  O  God,  that  Thou  will  draw  very  near  unto 
Thy  ministering  servants,  the  governor  of  this  state,  our 
state  senators,  and  oux  reprssentatives,  and  all  others  JS 
authority,  in  their  secret  deliberations  during  the  present 
week;  that  Thou  may  illuminate  their  hearts  and  under- 
standing with  love  and  wisdom,  that  fie  whom  our  hon- 
ored servants  select  to  represent  the  people  of  our  be- 
loved state  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  be  a  man 
against  whose  public  and  private  }ife  not  a  whisper  of 
wrong  doing  was  ever  breathed  by  any  bne,  that  Thy 
name,  O  God,  may  be  honored  and  glorified  in  the  heartn 
of  the  vv'hole  people." 


From 


/?t-^.^SI-^ 


DatB 


If^r .._ 

■'Keadings  for  tlie  Blana. 


r- 


library    of    books    for    the      blind    a.?||-j 
housed,    and   from    which   the   blind  of; 

|this  city  and  elsewhere  can  get  them. 
The  society  employs  a  trained  teacher, 
who  ,5oes  to  the  homes  of  the  blind  and 

'  instructs  them  how  to  read,  and  thus 
opens  to  them  an  entirely  new  field  of 

"entertainment. 

'  The  improvement  made  in  the  books 
for  the  blind  by  Dr.  ■William  Moon, 
himself  a  blind  man,  has  shortened  the- 
time  needed  for  the  blind  to  learn  to 
read,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand 
from  the  adult  blind  for  books  in  Moon 

'  type.  Children  who  have  had  the  benefit 

■of  education  at  any  asylum  for  the  blind 
are,  of  course,  taught  the  other  systems 

•,of  reading  for  the  blind,  and  books  are 
printed  for  them  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at  ■  Over- 
brook;  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  which 
Congress  makes  liberal  provision,  and 
at  other  places.  There  is  need  of  an 
endowment,  however,  for  the  printing 
of  more  books  in  Moon  type,  and  oC 
generous  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
society  for  means  to  Increase  its  effi- 
ciency by  employing  more  teachers  and 
circulating  more  books  am-ong  the 
blind. 

Mayor  Ashbridge  and  the  Police  De- 
partment reported  the  result  of  a  cen- 
sus of  the  blind  in  this  city,  and  now 
the  privileges  of  the  books  at  the  Free 

;  Library,   and  a  teacher  to   instruct   in 

'  reading,  are  freely  offered  to  all  the 
blind  of  this  city  and  the  vicinity.  The 
Congressional  Library,  in  Washington, 
and  in  other  cities  organizations  like 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety, afford  some  opportunity  to  alle- 
viate the  burthen  of  this  great  afflic- 
tion. Here  in  Philadelphia  there  is  now 
in  active  and  successful  operation  the 
largest  circulating  library  for  the  blind, 
and  connected  with  it  the  services  of  a 
teacher  for  those  who  want  to  learn  to 
read,  and  of  visitors,  often  blind,  too, 
who  will  read  for  their  less  fortunate 
listeners.  This  modest  and  useful  char- 
ity ought  to  be  better  known. 
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ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Cimimings,  principal  of  the  Guildhi 
School  of  Music,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  aimc 
Christmas-tree  Festival,  held,  yesl^erday  aftemooa 
the  Koyal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  f 
the  Blind.  As  usual,  a-  concert  formed  a  specia' 
attractive  feature  of  the  entertainment,  and  pub 
attention  was  again  drawn  to  the  esoellence  of  t 
musical  training  bestowed  upon  the  students  at  t 
model  institution  at  tJpper  Norwood.  Althougli  j 
hearsals  had  been  carried  on  only  since  the  Ckri 
mas  hohdays,  a  qtiite  satisfactory  performance 
Ml-.  J.  E.  West's  cantata,  "  The  Story  of  Bethlehen 
was  vouchsafed,  the  choruses  being  admirably  sui 
while  Miss  Amelia  Campbell's  rendering  of  the  me 
dious  solo  for  soprano  won  deserved  applause.  T 
same  composer's  charming  part-song,  "  The  Fisl 
Boy,"  was  interpreted  with  close  attention  to  expr 
sion,  while,  as  a  test  of  reading  by  touch,  a  Chant 
Dr.  Ctunmings — composed  on  the  previous  eveni 
and  priitted  off  in  "  Braille " — was  handed  to  t 
choir  and  stmg  without  a  fault.  Ten  pianists  s 
five  organists  were  named  in  the  programme,  and 
acquitted  themselves  with  credit,  some  of  the  young 
pupils  being  afforded  an  opportunity  of  showing  wl 
they  couid  accomplish.  In  the  cotu-se  of  a  brief  1 
sympathetic  address  Dr.  Cummings  referred  to  ( 
esoellent  work  done  by  Dr.  Campbell,  the  princi] 
of  the  Normal  College,  and  his  st&S.  In  widening  I 
scheme  of  education  in  this  country  the  claims  of 
blind  should  receive  full  consideration.  It  seem 
indeed,  a  sad  thing  that  in  these  days,  when  then 
so  much  wealth  about,  the  college  should  be  be 
pered  by  debts.  Dr.  Cummings  was,  however,  enab 
to  make  the  gratifying  announcement  tliat  the  K, 
and  Queen  had  graciously  given  their  patronage 
a  concert  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on  Ji 
25,  when  the  choirs  and  orchestras  of  the  Royal  A 
demy  of  Mujsic,  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  I 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  wiU  unite  with  the  puj 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  in  carrying  out  the  p 
gramme.  After  yesterday's  concert  an  euormi 
Christmas-tree,  loaded  with  gifts,  was  unveiled 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  George  LawBon-Johuston,  who  m: 
a  pleasant  and  coropUmeutary  httle  speech  to  i 
blind  singers  and  instrumentalists  who  had  disi 
guished  themselves  during  the  afternoon.  It  sho 
be  mentioned  that  there  are  now  160  students  at 
college,  while  of  the  certificated  {>upils  who  h 
passed  through  the  institufciou  no  less  than  89 
cent,  are  earning  their  livinj. 


Mrs  O.  B." Bruce  will  give  a  readin 
at  the  Public  Library,  Friday  after- 
,noon  at  2.30  o'clock,  to  which  a  the 
sightless  of  Lynn  with  their  5^1^"°^^ 
arf  corially  invited.  A  -ries  of  «ad- 
in=-s  for  the  sightless  is  to  be  arran^ea 
to  the  committee  appointed  to  form  a 
library  for  ^the  blind.  These  readings 
JwiU  be  held  in  the  teachers'  room  ot 
the   Public    Library. 

THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER,  \ 

AND  THE  PHn..\D''.LP1»I.4   TIMB9. 

Philadelphia,   Penn. 

2a  January  1903  i 
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^'-    READING    FOR    THE  BLIND 


Dat 


7  U^i     OL^^yt^r^T^ff^S^.^^.^ri^f^^.' 


HELEN  GOULDSEE^T^ 
TO  CURE  BLIND  GIRL 


'  Announcement  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing to-morrow  night  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hom.e  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 
draws  .attention  to  a  .good  work  that 
has  been  steadily  growing  with  little 
publicity.  For  sixteen  years  it  v,-as 
carried  on  modestly,  but  usefully,  by  a 
little  body  of  kindly  folk.  Then  it  was 
united  with  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia,   where   its    large    and    growing 


Miss  Helen  Gould's  teadei-  s.vmpathy 
with  the  poor  and  sutEering  Qias  brought 
great  jo.v  to  the  heart  of  .liilla  McKee,  an 
eleven-year-old  child  of  M'iusted,  Conn., 
whose  right  eye  has  been  sightless  for  two 
.vears.  The  child  was  hrought  to  New  York 
vesterday  and  placed  in  a  special  room 
in  the  Manhattan  Hospital,  -where  private 


nursfs  will  alteuil  her  aod  the  best  and 
most  skilful  oculists  in  New  York  will  at- 
tempr  to  restore  her  sight,  all  at  the  ex- 
pense  of   Miss   Gould. 

.lulia  McKee  is  the  daughter  of  a  veiy 
poor  ivoiuan  who  had  seen  the  fhild's  eyes 
c-loudiii:;  and  had  despaired  of  cvei-  seeing 
her  (laughter  cui-cii,  luilil  Miss  (Jould  heard 
01'  the  case. 


THE  ROCKY  IMOUNTAIN 
LEADER, 

PuBLISHEn     EVERY    ALTERNATE   TuiIKS- 

DAv  AT  THE  Montana  School  for 

THE  Deaf  and  Blind.  _ 


Jan.  29  1903. 
JCegislative  Dloteg. 

Since  our  lasf  issue  quite    a    little 

progfress  has  been  made  in  our    bills 

before  the  legislature.   In  the  Senate 

the  bill  changing  the    name    of    our 

school,    which    was    introduced    by 

Senator  Anderson,  passed  without   a 

dissenting    vote.     Senator     Meyer's 

Compulsory  Education  bill    for    the 

I  deaf  and  blind  also  passed  the  senate 

I  there  being  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

Senator  Conrow's  bill   making    it    a 

I  misdemeanor  for  the  clerks  ot  school 

;  boards  to  neglect  to  take  the    annual 

census  of  the  deaf  and    blind    passed 

the  Senate  unanimously. 

In  the  House  the  bill  changing  the 
name  of  our  school  was  introduced 
by  Rep.  Miles  and  has  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  committee  to  whom 
it  was  referred.  The  Compulsory 
Education  bill  introduced  by  Rep. 
Flaherty  and  the  census  bill  introduc- 
ed by  Rep.  Downey  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commirtee  on  Education  and 
will  no  doubt  be  recommended  fav- 
orably. 

Rep.  McDonald's  bill  appropriating 
$48,800  to  erect  a  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  as  a  department  of  this 
school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee.  All  the 
other  state  institutions  are  asking  for 
[large  appropriations  for  additional 
buildings  and  it  i--.  going  to  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee to  divide  the  revenues  of  the 
state  so  that  each  mc-,y  get  the  a- 
mount  asked  for. 

The  appropriation  for  the  feeble- 
minded should  come  first  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  committee.  This 
unfortunate  class  of  children  is  the 
only  class  of  children  in  the  state 
who  are  not  receiving  an  education. 
As  citizens  of  th^  state  they  are  en- 
titled to  an  education  and  thftir 
I  helplessness  and  sad  condition 
should  appeal  strongly  to  the 
hearts  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Committee  -n  Appro- 
priations is  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers and  knowing  them  as  we  do  we 
feel  certain  that  the  interests  of  these 
1  children  will  be  si\£e  in    their    hands. 


Our  friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  lias 
charge  over  the  Blind  Department  of 
the  Virginia  Tabid,  seems  to  be 
greatly  troubled  over  the  change  of 
name  of  our  school.  He  seems  to 
think  that  the  interests  of  the  blind 
will  be  overlooked  in  the  change. 
For  his  information  we  would  state 
that  the  bill  which  has  just  pass- 
ed the  Senate  changes  the  name 
from  "Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum"  to 
"School  for  Deaf  and  Blind." 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  to  take 
the  Schools  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Feeble-minded  from  under  the  charge 
of  the  State  Board  of  Control  and 
place  them  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  boards.  Nothing  has  been 
gained  by  putting  these  schools  und- 
er the  Board  of  Control  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  management  by  local 
boards  is  more  satisfactory  to  those 
connected  with  the  schools. 
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dumb  and  blind,  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  call  for  an  appropriation,  and  there - 
fere  should  go  to  the  Finance  Committee 
Oil  this  test,  too,  the  Insurgents  won. 

THE  WEST  ^^IRGINIA  TABLET. 
JANUARY  31,  iy03. 

jMii.  Mabik's  \\  H.I  . 


Fnm  ■ 


\i 


[JWL 


Date  


?ftV    c^r^ 


1  ANOTHER  BREAK  FROM  RAINES. 

Failure  of  Effoit  to  T^stke  a  Bill  from 
ktor    BraeUctt's    Committee. 

January   29. — Opposition   devel- 

Senate  torday  to  the  Townsend 

providing  that  a  residence  of  one  year 

instead  o£  three,  shall  be  necessary 

tor  a  deaf,  dumb,  or  blMufhild  to  become 

i  eligible  for  admissiol^TO'  public  institutions 

I  for  their  tralnin&^        -  ,   . 

The  bill  was  r^orted  favorably  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  Senator  Malby. 
urged  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  as  it  Involved  the,  expenditure, 
of  money.  He  said. that  the  bill  would  per-' 
mit  foreigners  and  aliens  to  move  into  New. 
York  State  and  in  a  year  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  New  York's  magolficent  char- 
ities. 

Senator  Brackett  (Rep.,  Saratoga)  re- 
torted that  people  cpuid  ,  mp.ye  into  New '. 
York  and  in  fifteen  minutes  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  school  system,  and  there, 
was  no  good  reason  why  unfortunate  chil- 
dren should  be  deprived  of  the  advantages' 
of  education. 

Senators  Grady,  Brown,  and  McClelland 
also  opposed  the  reference,  and  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  14  the  motion  was  lost,  and  the,  bill 
went  to  .the  committee  of  the  whole. 

SOME    consolation    FOR    MALBY. 
The  McManus  concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,   and  urging 
an    increase    in    the    United   States  navy, 
passed  by  the  Assembly  last  week,  was  re- 

jceived  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  of  which  Senator  Malby  is  Chair- 
man. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Evening  Post.] 

I  Albany,  January  29. — Senators  Brown, 
Brackett,   and  Elsberg  are  members  of  the 

j  Senate    Judiciary    Committee,    and    Senator 

I  Brackett  is  the  Chairman.  Consequently 
they  dominate  that  committee,  and  the  Re- 
publicans led  by  Senator  Raines  try  to  keep 
bills  from  going  there.  They  tried  to-day 
to  take  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  bill 
relating    to    institutions    for    the    deaf    and 


Mr.  Pi'ti-r  Miirics  "ill  w«8  filed  for 
l,n)l>iite  the  oilier  day.  Its  great  inletest 
to  the  i.ublic  ia  in  Us  l<;g"Cy  of  2.')0 
miuiiit.ires  to  the  Metropolitan  Miiseiiui 
cif  Art.  Till  y  are  not  all  works  of  art, 
bMt  tiiey  ate  all  portraits  of  ihe  fitsliion- 
,,t,le  «on.en  that  he   legaiciid    as   l.eaiiti- 

(iil. 

ivlr.  Marie  aiked  gdiiially  for  plnt..- 
grahs  «hieh  Paillet,  in  Phi  is.  reproJiiccI 
inMiiiiat.iie  on  ivor.v.  Anion:.'  the 
potraits  thus  painted  are  many  of  Ameri- 
can woineo,  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland 
among  them. 

Another  item  of  interest  in  this  will  is 
a  gift  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  one  thousand,  as  a  token  ol  his 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  its  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  William   B.   Wait. 


A  Classification  Question. 


t^V.,  3^ 


The  senators  who  went  to  Faribault  to 
inspect  the  state  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
^  cUiinii  .and..for  *h»  blind.  -wi«i-a~view  to 
informing  themselves  as  to  whether  they 
are  properly  to  be  classified  as  charitable 
or  as  educational  institutions,  seem  t<^ 
have  come  away  teajiln^  toward  the  edu 
cational  elaissiflcatloh.  tBough  they  -vreri 
prejudiced   In  faA-or  of  the  other. 

If  the  question  as  to   proper  classifica- 
tion   stood    by   Itself,    there    could   be    nt 
doubt   that   the   senators  are   right.-'    Th* 
educational  work  of  the  schools  mentioned 
is    their    main    work,    and    the    care   and 
housing  of  the  pupils  is  secondary  to  it. 
They    are   essentially    different,    ho-we\er. 
from  the  normal  schools,  in  that  the  state 
houses  and   provides   for  tlie  pupils,   just 
as  it  does  for  the  Inmates   of  prisons  oi 
asylums.     The  board  of  control's  work  is 
to    look    after   what    may    be    called    the 
state's   housekeeping,    that   is   to   say,   its 
management  qf  the  public  insHcutions  that 
are  in  authority  over  thq"daijyjive.§  pf  ui- 
mates  and  liiwx'ide  -for -their  wants  some- 
what as  a  father  provides  for  his  family. 
That  relatio^  the  state  certainly  has  to  the 
Faribault  scfiools. 

It  is  possible  that  the  educational  side 
of  these  schools  so  far  overshadows  the 
I  incidental  housekeeping  that  they  should 
'  be  classified  as  educational,  and  be  thus 
I  withdrawn  /from  the  authority  of  the 
board  of  c«(ntrol.  but  the  distinction  made 
between  fh&  purely  educational  institu- 
tions wtiich  do  not  house  and  feed  and 
clothe  their  attendants  as  they  do  at 
Faribault,  is  an  important  one  from  tlje 
business  standpoint  and  is  one  that  is 
recognized  and  adopted  in  Iowa  and  other 
states  from  which  we  borrowed  our  boarrf 
of-  control  idea.  _ 


I 


Ij 


.1 
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The  Deatli  of  Miss  J*iniie  A  TFJieafoi^. 

Miss  Jennie  A.  Wheaton,  whose  deahi 
occurred  Jan.  26,  at  tha  Sparhawk 
sanitarium,  Barlington,  vas  a  dingh- 
ter  of  the  late  Edwin  C.  Wheaton 
aild  Mrs,  Addie  L.  Wheaton-  She 
was  boru  Sjpt.  18,  1863,  in  Pittsford 
which  was  her  home  until  1900,  when 
she  and  her  mother  removed  to  Rut- 
land. 

-  A  lover  of  music  &ud  with  a  good 
musical  education  the  taught  successful- 
ly for  four  years  in  the  Perfcias  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  and  after- 
wards in  St.  Albans,  Burlington  and 
Rutland.  A  person  of  much  vivacity 
*nd  force  of  charaeter,  she  entered  into 
all  her  pursuits  with  great  euthnsiasm, 
and  made  many  warm  friends  wherever 
she  was  known . 

While  boarding  a  train  at  Pittsford  in 

CJctoher  she    received  an    iD^nry  -from 

which  she  saffered  much.    She  was  on 

her  way  to  Burlington  for  treatment  on 

the  train  which  was  wrecked  at  Shel- 

burueJan.  2,   and  received  a  nervous 

shock  and  other  injuhea  which  serious-, 

ly  aggravated  her  condition.    On  Jan. 

33  she  underwent  a  a   operation    from 

which  relief  was  hoped,  but  it  was  with-l 

out  avail.  j 

The  funeral  was  held  Tuesday  after-' 

noon  from  the  Congregational  church  of 

^ch   she  had   been  a  member   since! 

18W!T\.The  services  consisted  of  singing 

by   F.  A.    Simmons     and  Miss    M.  E. ' 

Hall,  and  scripture   reading,    brief  re-i 

marks  and  prayer  by  the  pastor,    Rev. 

CH  Smith.    The  burial  was  in  Ever-' 

gi'een  cemetery,  G.  D.   Wheaton,   J   H 

Wheaton,  D.  K.    Hall  and    W.  F.  Bur- 

ditt  being  the  bearers. 


From 


Oa*' 


"TWFORTANT  CHOIR  CHANGES. 


the  Tenor  of  the  First  Eeformed 
ih  to  Leave  May  1 — Mr.  Ham- 
mond Succeeds  Mr.  Benedict. 


All  but  one  of  the  present  quartet  ol  the 
First  Reformed  Church  on  the  Heights,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farrar  is  pastor,  will 
leave  the  organ  loft  after  April  30.  the  end 
of  the  music  year.  The  organist  will  also 
be  changed,  William  G.  Hammond,  now  at 
the  Washington  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  who 
will  succeed  H.  E.  H.  Benedict.  The  mem-, 
her  of  the  quartet  to  remain  is  Benjamin  M. 
Chase,  who,  although^^tgiaiUn»Jiate4»»4s  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  "bestehurch  choirtenors 
in   Brooklyi>.  I 

Mrs.  Eva  Gardner  Coleman,  now  soprano] 
f.o!oist  at  the  Washintgon  Avenue  Baptieti 
Church,  will  go  with  Mr.  Hammond  to  bo 
the  soloist  at  the  First  Reformed  Church, 
taking  the  place  of  Mrs.  Anna  Mooney 
Burch.  Mrs.  Barber,  the  contralto,  also 
leaves  the  First  Church,  but  her  successor 
has  not  yet  been  determined  upon.  Dr. 
Eugene  W.  Marshall,  who  has  rested  this 
year,  will  succeed  Victor  Baillard  as  the 
bass  at  the  First  Churcli. 

Charles  H.  Potter,  chairman  of  the  mueic 
committee,  was  asked  this  morning  the  reason 
for  so  many  changes  in  the  choir  loft  of  the 
First  RC'tormed  Church.  He  said  it  was 
merely  in  the  line  of  the  policy  of  the  church 
to  have  the  best  music  that  can  be  obtained. 
It  had  always  had  a  high  reputation  in  this 
regard  and  would  always  maintain  it.  There 
was  no  other  reason,  Mr.  Potter  said,  for 
the  changes. 

Mr.  Hammond,  although  still  a  very  young 
man.  has  establisJied  a  high  position  as.  an 
organist  and  director.  Mrs.  Coleman  Is  a 
superior  vocalist  and  Dr.  Marshall  nas  sung 
in  the  Memorial  Presbyterian,  the  First  Re- 
formed, the  Wishington  .4venue  Baptist  and 
other  large  churches.  i 
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ROUGH  SCIENCE 

velous  Results  at  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution. 


Ivacking  in  Three  Senses,  Boy    Is   Now 
Being   Educated 


With  Remarkable  Success-Case  of   Helen 

Equalled. 


Keli 


er 


'  There  is  no  greater  phenomenon  man- 
ifested in  modern  science  than  has  just 
been  realized  in  special  work  at  the 
Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

The  miracle  worker  in  this  Instance 
is  Miss  Ada  Lyon. 

Under  .the  present  management  the 
state  has  been  called  upon  to  extend 
assistance  to  the  relief  of  tnoso  blind 
who  are  deaf  and  dumb.  The  feasibil- 
ity and  wisdom  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
life  has  long  since  been  sustained  by 
the  excellent  results  of  efforts  in  this 
direction.  In  fa^ct,  many  of  the  most 
scholarly  members  of  society  are  those 
who  have  been  afflicted  by  deafness, 
and  in  consequence,  ipability  to  speak. 
The  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing  and 
the  powers  of  speech  have  been  over- 
come and  the  mute  put  into  correspond- 
ence— almost  perfect  correspondence — 
with  the  environments  of  life. 

The  achievements  in  the  historical 
case  of  Helen  Keller  aroused  a  new  in- 
terest and  revealed  the  possibility  of 
science  compensating  the  deaf  and  blind 
for     their     affliction.       Superintendent 


Jones,  who  has  made  Helen  Keller's 
case  a  special  study,  wax  anxious  tol 
do  this  kind  of  work  with  children  in 
cases  almost  identical  with  hers. 

Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Leslie  Farquhar  Oren,  the  child  of 
Arthur  and  Inez  Oren,  residents  of 
Guerneyville,  Clinton  county,  O.,  was 
born  Oct.  6,  1893,  and  from  an  attack 
of  cerebro  spinal  meningitis  was  ren- 
dered blind  and  deaf  and  a  mute  at 
the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years.  He 
was  an  unusually  precocious  child,  full 
of  promise,  the  idol  of  the  parental 
heart,  but  the  dark  cloud  of  affliction 
liad  shut  out  the  future.  After  two 
years  and  a  half  of  deepest  sorrow  and 
grief  over  the  afflictions  of  the  child 
the  parents  wrote  to  Superintendent 
Jones  in  the  hope  that  something  could 
be  done  for  their  little  son.  At  the  time 
of  the  appeal  it  was  impossible,  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio,  to  admit  him  to  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Professor  Jones  interested  himself  in 
behalf  of  the  child,  entered  upon  se- 
curing a  change  in  the  laws  by  which 
he  could  be  admitted  and  succeeded  In 
bringing  the  boy  to  the  institution. 


HOW  THE  MIRACLE  WAS  WROUGHT^^ 


The  miracle  was  accomplished  by  the 
celebrated  specialist.  Miss  Ada  Lyon,' 
who  was  selected  to  attempt  the  ap- 
parently insurmountable  difficulty  of 
teaching  this  child  to  think  normally, 
act  normally,  and  communicate  w'ith 
the  world  about  him.  In  a  large  meas- 
ure this  has  already  been  accomplished. 

Miss  Lyon  told  the  story  of  her 
discovery  and  success  to  a  Citizen  re- 
porter Friday. 

Asked  as  to  the  impression  that  Les- 
lie made  upon  her  when  she  first  re- 
ceived him  into  her  charge,  Miss  Ly- 
on said: 

"I  saw  a  helpless  mass  of  flesh — a 
mere  bundle  of  humanity.  That  was  the 
first  Impression.  I  recognized  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  case,  found  him  desti- 
tute of  any  ability  whatever  to  express 
his  most  urgent  wants.  I  realized  that 
I  was  beginning  absolutely  at  zero.  I 
devoted  myself  at  once  to  the  study  of 
him,  in  mastering  every  nervou.s  exhi- 
bition, watching  his  face  by  the  hour, 
every  motion  of  the  arms  or  limbs  or 
fingers   or   head,    securing   an   entrance. 


into  the  minimum  of  consciousness  andi 
Intelligence  that  he  possessed.  | 

The  First  Victory.  ' 

"My  first   discovery  was  that   some- 
where   buried    beneath    this    mountain  , 
of   affliction   was   concealed   the   Drignc 
jewel    of    an    immortal    soul,    endowed 
with  all  the  possibljities  of  one  to  whom 
God   does   vouchsafe   the   enjoyment    of 
the  senses  unabridged.     I  began,   first, 
by    an   attempt    to    impress    upon    him 
that   a   certain   sign   was   a    request    to 
have  some  urgent  necessity  met.  ,  For 
illusti^tion,  if  he  was  thirsty  I  taught 
him   that   to   obtain   a   drink   of   water 
he   must   make   the   sign   of   the   letter 
'W.      This    I    taught    him    by    holding 
;  his   fingers    to   his   lips, 
j     "After  many,   many  efforts  I  gained 
'  my   first   victory.     He   rationally   con-^ 
'  nected  the  sign  with  a  drink  of  water 
and  readily  made  it  and  soon  from  one 
want  to  another,   from  the  simplest  to 
the  more  complex  signs,  I  led  him  un- 
til he  was  able  to  express  his  wants. 
Even  this  I  saw  was  a  great  enhance- 
ment of  his  intelligence,  and  I  realized 


I 


Thaf-a  chird  of  considerable  precocious- 
nesa  had   come  Into  my  charge. 

"As  you  see  him  there  at  the  type- 
writer pursuing  his  lesson,  the  ad- 
vancement has  heen  even  to  me  most 
marvelous,  and  I  have  come  to  expect 
as  great  reward  as  any  speciali.'Sl  m 
this  work  has  ever  obtained.  Of  course, 
you  realize,  however,  that  In  this  work 
my  enerKles,  my  affections  and  my  am- 
bitions have  been  so  enlisted  that  his 
advancement  Is  a  source  lo  me  of  the 
very    greatest    delight." 


BEGAN  WITH  THE^  SIGN  LANGUAGli 


I 


"What  method  of  instruction  did  you  ] 
•mploy  in  Leslie's  case?"  was  asked. ' 
"Well,  I  first  used  the  contact  sign 
language  and  after  he  began  to  learn 
the  signs  so  that  he  could  express  hira- 
'  self  Intelligently,  I  substituted  the 
manual  spelling  in  his  hand  for  the 
signs." 

The  reporter  observed  that  in  her  in- 
structions   of    Leslie    Miss    Lyon    fre- 
'  quently    passed    his    hand    under    her 
chin.  • 

1  "That  is  articulation  and  lip  reading, 
i  In  the  first  work  he  did  not  have-that 
[at  all.  We  used  the  sign  language, 
then  spelling  in  the  hand." 
'  'What  00  you  mean  oy  sign  lan- 
guage?" 

Communication  by  Touch. 

.  "That  is  the  language  emplojed  by 
the  deaf  mutes  in  conversation  witii 
each  other  by  means  of  motion."?  of  th-i 
hands  and  not  of  the  fingers.  In  giving 
the  signs  to  Leslie  or  to  any  deaf  blind 
children  it  Ls  necessary  to  touch  th.j 
child  when  a  sign  is  made  on  the  child';;, 
face  or  some  part  of  the  body  while  he 
follows  it.  Leslie  is  so  sensitive  that  a 
sign  made  on  tlie  back  of  his  neck,  or 
upon  his  back,  is  understood  by  him.  I ' 
communicate  with  him  solely  through 
the  sense  of  touch.  For  illustration,  he 
learned  very  readily  that  to  touch  him , 
on  top  of  the  head,  to  pat  him  meant  I 
■good  boy,'  and  so  on.  Varibus  touches  1 
and  contacts  and  motions  of  the  hand  i 
in  various  directions  all  signify  phrases  | 
that  he  soon  learned,  and  in  this  wajf, 
though  the  vocabulary  was  quite  lim- 
ited, I  was  enabled  to  communicate 
with  him  and  he,  copying  my  methods 
of  communication,  was  able  to 
communicate  with  me  not  oialy  to 
express  the  simplest  wants,  but  also 
more  abstract  conceptions  and  Ideas." 
"Why  did  you  begin  with  the  signs?" 
"We  employed  the  contact  sign  lan- 
guag-e  because  of  Its  neurological  sim- 
plicity— interpreted  almost  by  his  ani- 
mal instinct  at  first,  if  not  Quite  so." 

"After  you  had  obtained  such  cor- 
respondence with  his  inner  conscious- 
ness through  the  contact  sign  method, 
what  was'  the  next  step?" 

Teaching  the  Deaf  Alphabet. 

"The  next  step  was  the  manual  deaf 
alphabet,  spelling  in  the  hand,  that  is, 
by  placing  my  hand  in  his,  making  the 
signs  of  the  letters  and  teaching  him 
the  alphabet  in  this  way  as  we  teach 
the  normal  child  by  sight  and  hearing. 
Although  I  taught  him  some  of  the  let- 
ters, I  should  here  say  that  in  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  we  have 
a  system  of  signs  by  which  we  teach 
words  and  phrases  which  may  be  called 
mental  stenography,  comprising  not 
only  words  but  whole  phrases,  and  in  i 
this  way  communicated  to  him  ideas  I 
that  were  significant  to  a  degree,  as 
'  you  now  see,  enables  him  to  write 
I  whole  sentences  and  obtain  both  gram- 

niatical  and  etymological  construction. 

What  Has  teen  Accomplished. 

".A.S  you  observe,  Leslie,  who  is  now 
1 10  years  old.  is  able  to  hold  commuul- 
1  cation  not  only  with  me,  his  teacher, 
I  but  with  any  one  in  the  institution 
1  who  employs  this  contact  sign  method. 


He  is  also  aoie  Tlo  use  tne  Braille  writ- 
er,   while    as    you    see,    makes     raised 
characters  that  he  reads  by   the  sense 
of  touch.  pa.sslng  his  fingers  over  them 
and  re-writes  thege  upon  an  ordinary 
Remington    typewriter   which    you    see 
here,   and  which  Is  used  by  every   one. 
These    several    pages    of    manuscript    I 
have  just  exhibited  to  you  were  writ- 
ten   by    him.      We    have    had    him    five 
years.     We   have    taught   him    to   cora- 
mvmlcate,    to    talk    as    we    call    It.    and 
to   write   with    the   Braille    machine    so 
that   any   blind   person   could   read   his. 
We  have  taught  him  to  read  three  dif- 
ferent systems  of  raised  letters  for  the 
blind;  we  have  taught  him  to  use  the 
typewriter   so   that   he   can    correspond 
with  any  one  who  can  read  English.  I 
see  no  reason  why  Ms   education   may 
not  progress  to  ripe  scholarship  equally 
so   with   Helen   Keller. 

Another  Case. 

"We  have  another  case  identical  with 
his  condition  in  the  Institution  here, 
that  of  a  colored  boy  whose  teacher  is 
Miss  Grace  Hedd'in,  a  graduate  of  our 
State  School  for  Sailors  and  Soldiers' 
Orphans  at  Xenia,  who  Is  succeeding 
finely.  This  pupil  is  a  full-blooded 
African  and  his  progress  is  very  mark- 
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*  LARGE  FUND  IN  AID 
OF  BOOKS  ^R  BLIND 

Movement    Started    to    Raise   $100,000 

for  Publication  'at    Pennsylvania 

Society's  Meeting 


WORK  OF  THE  FREE   LIBRARY 


Money  Wanted  to  Carry  on  the  Labor 
of    Education 


INSTRUCTION  NOW  UNDER  WAY 

Appeals  Made  for  a  Sufficient  Amount 

to   Push  the   Plans — What   Has 
1  Been    Accomplished 


A  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a 
publication  fund  of  $100,(KXI  was  started  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind  held  last 
evening  at  Witherspoon  Hall.  The  great 
need  of  annual  additions  to  the  publica- 
tions tor  the  blind  was  urged  hy  each 
speaker,  and  it  was  said  that  to  meet  ad- 
equately the  demands  for  such  literature 
requii'es  an  annual  expenditure  of  from 
$4000  to  $5000  in  the  )uiblic»tlon  o£  hooks 
in  the  moon,  braile  and  oilier  types  for 
circulartion  among  the  blind  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  State. 

Judge  Ashman  presided,  ■  and  in  his 
opening  remarks  said  that,  while  the  ad- 
2ninistration  of  charity  involves  many 
perplexing  problems,  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tributing to  the  work  of  extending  in- 
struction and  providing  good  reading 
matter  in  embossed  type  for  the  blind  is 
beyond  question. 


then 


If-  .roceph  ff.  Boneftierartpn  WKI:    "PoumleA 

!  in    18S2.    the    ilom'-   Teaching    Society   and 
i  Free    (.'irculalini;   l-ibrary    I'or    the    Blind, 
tafier  sixteen  yeara  of  steady  growth,  war. 
"jiRlled    with    the    free    IJbrary.    where    a 
room   Is    tilted    un    for   It.s    large   and   In- 
irrcaslng  library.  H'-re  the  blind  may  come 
to    read,  select  bocl«B  lo  tak<»  home  or  ar- 
range for  the  services  of  a  reader  and  of 
a  teacher  employed   by  this  eoolety. 
MOR*:  IMONEY  NEI3DED. 

"The  Free  Library  baa-  more  than  ZSf") 
Volumea  In  the  various  types  tor  th'!  blind. 
To  increaisc  lis  stock  of  IjooKk  (he  society 
needs  and  ask.i  for  a  modest  endov/mfnt 
fund,  the  income  to  be  itecd  in  procuring: 
(the  necessarily  expensive-books.    The  de- 

and  for  them  is  steadily  Increaslns. 

"There  arc  1300  blind  jjersons  In  Phlladel- 
Iphia.  G.300  in  Pennsylvania  and  To.OOO  In  the 
United  States.  For  those  in  the  city  the 
eociety  employs  a  competent  teacher,  who 
visits  the  blind  di'siring  to  learn  to  read 
and  supplies  them  with  the  needful  in- 
Ktruction  and  advises  them  how  to  get 
books  from  the  Free  Library.  In  JSS9  it 
Issued  1674  of  its  24S8  volumes,  and  401  of 
them  were  distributed  by  the  society's 
teacher,  who  paid  2000  visits  toyhe  blind. 
|ln  1900  it  Issued  2320  volumes,  an  Increase 
of  over  50  per  cent,  and  in  190!  it  circulated 
3042  volumes,  2161  among  the  blind  of 
Philadelphia;  932  were,  exchanged  by  the 
society's  teacher  ,a»d  8S1  were  sent  to 
blind  persons  in  other  places  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  elsewhere. 

"Thus  the  Society  and  the  Free  l.,lbrary 
work  together  for  the  relief  of  this  greatly. 
afflicted  class.  To  many  of  them  tlie  op- 
portunity 10  learn  to  read  and  the  use  of 
books  they  can  read  must  be  an  incal- 
culable advantage.  Philadelphia  leads  in 
point  of  number  of  books  for  the  blind 
and  in  their  circulation,  and  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  has  justilied  its  claim  by 
the  result  of  twenty  years  of  work,  steaii- 
ily  growing  with  eacii  year. 

"The  relief  of  the  .i)3ind  from  pliysical 
wants,  is  largely  cared  for  by  the  working 
homes  for  blind  men  and  women,  where 
they  are  employed  at  trades  learned  at  the 
blind  asylums  or  afterwards.  But  there 
still  remains  the  intelleciual  want  of  those 
so  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  and  it  is 
to  meet  this  that  this  society  modestly 
ccrfitinues  its  work,  striving  to  give  to  the  I 
blind  instruction  in  reading  and  furnishing  I 
m  a  teacher  and  books."  i 

PUBLICATION  FUND  NEEDED.  1 

John    Tliomson,    Librarian   of   the    Free  ' 
Library,    said:      "The    cardinal    point    for 
tlie    society    to    take    up   is    the   establish- 
ment of  a  publication  fund.     Other  great 
societies  like  the  American  Libraiw  Asso- 
ciation   were    handicapped    for    years    for  ^ 
want    of    such    a    fund    until    a    wealthy 
friend    of    the    institution    donated    JIOO.OOO  '' 
for  tliat  purpose.    We  in  P'niladelphia  may  . 
possibly  achieve  by  numbers  what  in  that 
instance  was  accomplished  by  a  unit.  This 
society    needs    $100,000    for    a    publication 
fund. 

"In  a  recent  letter,fr»m  Westfield.  N.  J., 
acknowledging  receipt  of  books  sent  by 
the  Free  Library,  the  writer  said:  'I  wish 
some  great  hearted  man  would  interest 
l^imselt  in  publisliing  more  hooks  for  the 
blind  and  bring  such  literature  more  up  lo 
date.  There  is  very  little  in  embossed 
types  that  appeals  to  a  man  of  middle 
age  and  of  active  mind.' 

"The  wliole  trouble  is  the  great  expense 
of  printing  these  books.  The  society  re- 
cently printed  'John  Halifax.  Gentleman." 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $600,  but  think  of  the 
great  blessing  to  the  sightless.  The  .society 
is  not  asking  too  much  in  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  publication  fund  that  will 
yield  an  income  of  $4000  to  $5000  a  year. 

"The  Free  Library-sends  books  for  the 
blind  all  over  the  United  Stales,  thanks  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Society,  which  pays  all  expenses  of  this 
work  outside  the  city  limits,  'but  the  lack 
of  a  publication  fund  not  only  seriously 
curtails  its  usefulness,  but  limits  the  ines- 
timable blessing  of  the  circulation  of  good 
literature  among  the  blind." 

BENEFITS  CONFERRED. 
Bishop  Coleman,  of  Delaware,  said  that 
the  work  of  the  society  is  in  itself  its 
own  recommendation  and  its  own  appeal. 
He  spoke  of  the  UMQuestionabie  benefits 
the  society  is  conferring,  even  with  its 
present  limited  means,  upon  tho.«e  whom 
God  has  afflicted  with  loss  of  sight,  and 
expressed  the  eonfideii!  belief  that  it  will 
not  be  very  difficult  k)  raise  a  fund  of 
$1011.000  with  which  to  \jisure  the  perma- 
nent publication  <ff  more  booics  for  their 
use  ■  .  ^ , 

i  Rev.  R.  Marshall-  Hai^-ison.  Vicar  of 
.Holy  Trinity  Memorial  Chapel,  said  that 
lit  is  an  almost  insurmountable  difficulty 
'^to  be  able  to  comprciiend  the  loss  to  the 
blind  of  the  great  flelds  oi  literature  so 
freely  offered  to  those  with  sight. 


1 


"-'■'  Ur.  Sobprrc.  M'oon'i  tlie  Secretary,  reaa  j 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
which  stated  that  the  result.=!  obtained  last 
year  far  exceeded  those  of  any  previous 
year  in  the  society's  history.  The  society's 
teacher  paid  2203  visits  to  the  blind  and 
had  fifty-three  new  pupils  under  his  in- 
struction at  their  homes,  most  of  whom 
have  become  fluent  readers,  notwithstand- 
ing that  some  are  over  SI  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  borrowers '  of  books  was 
increased  by  seventy-seven,  making  a 
total  ot  437  readers  on  the  society's  ros- 
ter at  this  time.  Dr.  Moon  said  that  so 
comparati\-ely  meagre  are  publications  for 
the  blind  that  some  of  the  society's  bor- 
roivers  have  read  ever>'  book  in  its  library. 

Frank  Read,  the  Treasurer,  stated  that 
the  total  conU'ibu'tions  last  year  amouuled 
to  ?S9:;.7-S  and  the  expenditures  to  $So9.52.  | 
He  announced  that  he  had  received  sev- 
eral promises  of  individual  contributions 
of  $101),  and  also  that  Ben.iamin  Gimbel, 
who  is  an  annual  co-.itributor  to  the  so- 
ciety, yesterday  sent  him  the  names  of 
nine  friends  who  desired  to  become  annual 
contributors.  He  announced  also  that 
Mrs.  Beulah  M.  Rhoads,  of  HaddonheUI, 
K.  J.,  and  Dundas  T.  Pratt,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  society,  had  each  donated  $iriO 
toward  employing  a  woman  teacher  to 
give  instruction  to  blind  women  and  girls 
at  their  homes. 

Dxiring  the  evening  solos  were  sung  by 
Mrs.  Faussett  and  Miss  Annie  Eishon. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED. 
These  officers  were  elected: 
President.  Jud)7e  ■William  N.  Ashman. 
Vice  Presidents.   Dundas  T.  Pratt.    John   P. 

FJif.ids.  John  13.  Hainl,  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer.        | 
't'reayuier.   Frank  Read.  I 

Secretary  and  Opthalnioiogist,  Hobert  C.Moon,  i 

M.   D. 
Board  of  Managers,  the  oflicers  oi'  the  societv  | 

and 

I'TOf.  Edward  BHis  Al-!Mrs, 

_  leu.  IM'rs, 

iJev.    Edgar   Cops.  Mrs, 

Kev.    ..filled    L.    Elwyn.'Mrs 

H.   Tj.    Hall.  iMvs. 


Rev.     .Tames     Morrow, 

n.    D.. 
-1.  Rodman  Paul, 
^Vm.    H.    Richardson. 
■  'ohn   Thomson. 
Richard    H.Thomas. Jr.. 
Ken.iamin    Gim'oel. 
John   J.   Wilkinson. 


Edward    Allen, 
Howard   .Butcher, 
Chas.  R.  Colwell, 
Samuel   Dickson, 
Louis    Estel    Fa- 
tcan. 
'  Mis.    Margaret    Morris 

Moon. 
Mrs.    Thomas    B.    Mor- 
ris, 
Mliss  E.  R.  Neisser. 
iMiss    Sarah    Nicholson. 
'Mrs.  Beulah  M, Rhoads.  1 


From  ■ 


.11 


L<nrr^.:,,UM^.. 


Date 


A   BLIND    CABINET   5IEMBEK.         — 

Mr.  TSIcEeiizie,  the  new  'yieforian  minis- 
ter for  lands,,  is  totally  b.^nd.  /There  are 
few  men  in  Australia,  hoifre^i'w^o  have 
a  more  complete  grasp  ot  public  Ifusiness 
or  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  local 
and  imperial  politics.— riJ-Bi<». 


I 


Date.. 


■'^^H-m 


IJeaf  mutes  assemble 

AT  OPENING  OF  HOMl' 


Deaf  mutes  gathered  from  all  parts , 
of  New  England  to  witness  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  England  home  for  deaf 
mutes,  aged,  blind  and  infirm  at  273 
Cambridge  street,  JCiiston,  last  night. 

Henry  C.  White,  chief  organizer  of 
the  home  fund,  made  an  address  and 
acknowledged  the  assistance  received, 
especially  from  Rev.  S.  Stanley  Sear- 
ing.   who  was  present,   by  saying: 

"■y'our  bounty  is  beyond  my  speaking, 
but  though  my  mouth  be  dumb  yet  my 
heart  shall  thank  you." 


Oafel^.. 


New      England      Home      at      Allston, 


Opened    to    the    Public— .Rev    Mr 
Searing  Was  Present. 

The  New  England  home  for  deaf 
mutes,  aged,  blind  or  Infirm  was  for- 
mally opened  to  the  public  at  273  Cam- 
bridge St,  Allston,  Thursday  evening. 
A  large  crowd,  mostly  deaf  mutes  from 
all  parts  of  New  England,  wa?  present 
to  inspect  the  accommodations  for  their 
aged  and  blind  brethren  and  sisters, 
for  whom  they  have  been  and  are  stiM 
working  together. 

^}\^i"^y.  ^-  White,  the  chief  organizer 
01  the  home  fund,  made  an  address  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  generous  sym- 
pathy which  prompted  Rev  S.  Stanlev 
Searing  to  establish  the  home  a-5  well 
as  to  the  Christian  spirit  of  kindness 
with  which  Che  trustees,  composed  of 
men  prominent  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  of  Boston,  accepted  the 
respon-sibility  ot  the  undertaking. 

Mr  White  said  the  support  of  the 
heme  has  largely  devolved  on  the 
united  efforts  of  the  deaf  of  New  Eng- 
land, combined  with  generous  assist- 
ance from  the  public,  and  he  closed  hii 
i'}  fl^if'^  .'".  '^<5'^a'f  of  the  aged  inmates 

h,!!^*""""  '^°""ty  is  beyond  my  speaking 
but  tnough  my  mouth  be  dumb  vet  nv 
lieart  shall  thank  vou."  ^  ' 

A  reception  was  tendered  the  guests 
l-y  the  management  of  the  homer  with 
f^y^^'f^'^^^'^S'^^"?  ^"i^  refreshments.  A 
■^n^f  ^°^^f^^  '¥i'''='  "'taring  the  letters, 
^c^}^,  Home  Housewarming,  Jan  29 
190S,"  made  by  Mrs  Rector  of  AllstSn 
thetaWe^""  '°    ^'^^    ^'°™'''    aaoVn?d 

Rev   Mr  Searing  was  present    and   if 

hfe'If  t',;'''"''  Sl^'i^^nei  hi?  hiirt' to  wit- 
?^'^,?tl'?''u°f"'1'"S'  °^  this  great  charity 

I  for  which  he  has  worked  so  long.  ' 


S>J ^-c.o^.,..a..i ' 

STATE'S  BLIND  TO  ASK  PENSION 

Bill  to  Be  Introdaced  In  Legislature  in 
Aid   of   SIglitless    Folk. 

James  O'Connor,  a  blind  musician  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  will  go  to  ^pringHeld 
next  week  to  secure  the  introduction  of  a 
hill  mto  the  legislature  granting  a  yearly 
pension  of  $150  to  all  sightless  persons  who 
are  not  charges  of  charitable  Institutions, 
The  pensions  are  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  in  which  the  pensioner  has 
lived  for  more  than  five  consecuUve  years. 
Chicago  has  a  society  of  blind  people,  which 
is  to  give  an  entertainment  March  10  In 
KIrnball  Hall  to  defray  the  expense  of  O'Con- 
nor s  trip,  and  to  aid  in  organizing  the  blind 
of  the  state  into  one  society.  A  concerted 
efLort  will, then  be  made  to  secure  the  pas- 

"^^^fu  ri^^  ^''"-  S-  ^-  G«"ty  i«  president 
Of  the  Chicago  society,  which  has  thfrty- 
flve  members.  Similar  pension  laws'liave 
been  passed  by  other  states. 


Uate 


THE  SCHOOL  JOU%NAL, 

3^ew  York,  N.   Y. 
i'l  January    1SC3 


THE  %ECORD. 


Philadelphia,  Penn. 

&1    January    1CT3 

TEACHING  THE  BLIND  TO  READ. 

woi'Ii       Aeconiplislied       by       Home 
Teacliing   Society   Last  Yenv. 

Reports  showing  toe  growth  and  pros- 
perity during  the  past  year  were  read  at 
the  annual  meeting  Thursrlay  of  the 
Penu.s.ylvauiii  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Bliud.  Judge  William  N.  Ashman  pre- 
sided, and  addresses  on  the  society's 
work  were  made  by  .John  Thompsou, 
Bishop  Coleman,  of  Del,awtire;  .Joseph  G. 
Eosengartcn  and  Eev.  K.  MarshaU  Har- 
rison. 

The  speakers  made  strong  pleas  for  an 
eudo-\vment  fund  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books.  Mr.  Thompsou  stated  that  the 
Income  from  SXOO.OOO  would  supply  all 
needs  of  the  society  for  the  proseut. 
There  i.';  an  urgent  need  for  se^vcral 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  new  books, 
he  said.  The  library  for  the  blind  has 
2000  volumes,  but  Mr.  Thompson  said 
that  many  of  the  blind  had  read  through 
the  entire  collection. 

During  the  past  year  2205  visits  were 
made  to  the  bliud  under  the  society's 
auspice.s;  .^33  new  people,  many  of  them, 
over  SO  j-ears  old.  were  tanght  to  read 
from  the  embo.ssed  books:  437  readers 
were  enrolled,  and  3447  embossed  boolc^? 
were  sent  cut  from  the  department  for 
the  blind  in  tlie  Free  Library. 
■  Tlirou.gh  contributions  made  last  niglit 
"o.y  Mrs.  Beulaii  M.  IJhoades  and  Dundas 
T.  Pratt  additional  instructors  will  be 
sent  out  to  teach  blind  women  ho-sv  to 
read. 

'  The  following  oilicers  were  elected: 
President.  Judge  William  N.  Ashninn; 
I  vice  presidents.  Dundas  T.  Pratt,  John 
I  T.  Rhoades,  John  E.  Baird;  treasurer, 
(Frank  Read:  seci-etary,  Robert  C.  Moon. 
The  old  Board  ot  Managers,  consistiu.g 
[of  t\yenty-four  peTsouSj  was  re-elected. 


ADVERT! '^ 


Y;.- 


M. 


3*ieT7ew  England  home  forTdsaf 
mutes,  aged,  blind  or  infirm  was  for^ 
mally  opened  to-the  public  at  273 
Cambridge  St.,  Allston,  Thursday 
evening.  A  larg-e  crowd,  mostly  deaf 
mutes  from  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land,   was   present. 

H.  C.  White,  the  chief  organizer 
of  the  home  fund,  made  an  address 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  gener- 
ous sympathy  which  prompted  Rev. 
S.   S.   Searing  to  establish  the  home. 

A  reception  was  tendered  the 
guests  by  the  management  of  the 
home. 

Rev.  Mr.  Searing  was  present,  and 
it  must  have  gladdened  his  heart  to 
witness  the  opening  of  this  great 
charity,  for  which  he  has  worked 
„so.  long. 


Higher  ILducation  for  the  Blind. 

A  measure  has  been  on  the  calendar  of  Congress  since 
last  April  -with  a  strongly  favorable  report  from  the  edu- 
cation committee,  which  proposes  to  provide  a  system  of 
higher  education  for  the  blind  under  national  auspices 
somewhat  after  the  system  already  adopted  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  It  is  recognized  that  nothing  can  be  ac- 
complished in  this  direction  except  thru  the  central  gov- 
ernment. An  excellent  start  has  already  been  made  in  { 
providing  ordinary  education  for  blind  persons.  Many 
states  maintain  well-equipped  institutions  which  are  ac- 
complishing a  great  work,  but  higher  education  on  ordi- 
nary lines  is  practically  denied  to  the  blind  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for  such  education  to  jus- 
tify the  manufacture  of  the  necessary  special  books  and 
instruments. 


I 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA 
lBLET,  JANUARY  31.  1^03. 

The  Cdinmitto   appointed    at.    Ital- 
eigh  N.C.  )>y  tlio  Natidinil    Askchmu- 
tion   of  Iiisti'uctors  for  the  Blind  iiii-t 
at  the  Kaleigli  Hotel  in    Washinfj-ton 
on  last  BJ(]n<lay  at",10:.'S0  o'tdoL'k,   and 
organized  by  electing   the    Pvineipal 
of  the  W.  Va..  Sahools  Chairman,  and. 
Mr.  Allen  of  the  Peun.    School    Sec- 
retary. 
After  a  brief  discussion    the    coni- 
linittee    went    to    the  House  of  Repre 
.sentativts  wliei'e    they    were  met   by 
Congressman    liucker    ijf     Missouri, 
Mr.  Boutelle  of  Hlinois  and  Chaplain 
Rev.  Dr.  Condon. 

The  judgment  of  the  committee 
■>A'as  expressed  by  Mr.  Aganos  of 
Boston,  and'Mr.  Wait  of  New  York, 
■who  were  fully  endorsed  by  Messrs. 
■Morrison  and  AUeu.  It  was  a  most 
■satisfactory'ineeting  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that 'no  legislation  will  be  con- 
summated which  eontliefs  with  the 
judgment  of  these  gentlemen. 

The  Bill  pending  in  Congress  has 
some  objectional  features  which  were 
easily  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  Boutelle,  the  Champion  of  the 
former  Bill,  and  our  committee  is 
assured  of  a  favorable  hearing  at' 
any  time  it  may  desire  to  present  a 
substitute  riieasure. 

While   there     was     nothing    done 
except  in  a  negative  way    the    recog- 

I  n'ition  which  this  committee  r^'ceiv- 
l|  "ed  gives  assurance  that  matters  will 
[take  on  a  definite  shape  at  the  next 
i  session  of  Congress. 

\Z.LL.Afj-.^J^^<^- 

!  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  reports  covering  the  forty-first 
and  forty-second  years  oJ  the  state 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  have 
just  been  printed,  and  they  present 
many  interesting  facts. 

The  principal's  report  shows  that 
the  average  enrollment  of  the  deaf 
is  now  148,  Jefferson  furnishing  19  of 
the  number,  and  Madison  9,  while  Mo- 
bile sends  to  the  institution  but  two 
pupils.  In  six  years  the  number  of 
pupils  has  been  increased  20  per  cent, 

and  boys  are  now  occupying  rooms 
i  as  dormitories,  which  were  intended 
I  for  shop  space,  having  no  conveniences 

of  living  apartments.     The  time     has 

como  when  a  comfortable  dormitory 
I  should  be  built,  thus  permitting  the 
'  old  buildings  to     be  returned     to  tho 


'  uses  of  the  Industrial  department. 
Larger  class-rooms  and  a  sanatorium 
are  also  needed. 

Principal  Johnson  also  asks  that 
the  limit  of  pupilage  be  extended  at 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  trustees 
;  to  fourteen  years  in  particular  cases, 
\  the  present  ten-year  limit  not  fltting 
some  cases.  Attention  Is  also  called 
to  the  need  of  provision  by  the  state 
for  feeble-minded  children.  At  present 
no  provision  whatever  is  made  by  th>j 
state  for  such  cases. 

In  the  school  for  the  blind  100 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  last  tw* 
years,  coming  from  thirty-three  coun- 
ties. Jefferson  furnished  11  of  the 
: number.  Superintendent  Manning  wish- 
es  to  have  broom-making  added  to 
the  industrial  department  of  the 
school.  This  industry  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  open  to  the  blind.  In 
this  school,  too,  more  room  is  needed, 
and  so  is  a  steam  heating  plant.  All 
these  are  pressing  necessities. 

In  the  school  for  the  negro  deaf  and 
blind  are  73  pupils,  37  being  blind  and 
36  deaf.  These  children  are  taught 
carpentering,  upholstering,  cane-seat- 
ing, mattress-making,  gardening,  sew- 
ing, cooking,  laundry  work  and  house- 
work. Shoe-making  is  soon  to  be  add- 
ed. Superintendent  Graves  reports  that 
several  former  pupils  are  now  self- 
supporting,  as  the  result  of  training 
in  the  state  school  at  Talladee-a 
1  JHb  PLAIN  DEALER, 
I  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1   February   1903 

HANDICAPPED,  BUT  SHE  WON 


■Womn.ii.  Blind  Since  Childhood,   Is  a 

Ucader  of  Unnsnal  Ability— 

Her     Work. 


Every  year  the  Men's  club  of  the  Euclid  I 
Avenue    Baptist    ''htirch    give    a    "ladies' 
night"  entertainmen,.    The  entertainment 
tfor    this    year    comes      Monday      night, 
and  the  program  for  the  evening  -will  be  I 
one   of  excepitional  interest.  ■ 

For  it  is  to  be  a  lecture,  or  rather   a  j 
reading,  ty  Miss  Almeda  Adams,  on  "The 
Sisterhood    of   the    Arts."       Miss    Adams 
gave  the  paper  last  year  before  members 
of  the  Fortnightly  cluib  with  the  greatest 
success,  and  was  encouraged  to  try  again. 
Miss  Adams  is  a  young  ■woman  of  very 
interesting   personality.       She   has    been 
totally   blind   since    she   was    six   months 
old.   but  has  nevertheless   lived  her   lite 
■witli  a  cheerfulness  and  strength  of  pur- 
pose that  few  more  fortunate  people  pos- 
sess.   She    trained    herself    to    make    her 
own   living.     Some  time    a,go,    when    the 
Ladies'   Home   Journal   gave  scholarships 
in    the    New    England     Conservatory     of 
Music  to  girls   gaining  large  numbers  of 
subscribers.   Miss   Adams   saw   her  oppor- 
tunity, went  into  the  competition,  worked 
hard,  obtained  2,000  subscribers,  and  worn 
a  two  years'  scholarship.     After  that  she 
sludied   for   one    year   in    New  York,   and 
from   tliere  went   to  Nebraska,  where  for 
five   years    she    taught    in    musical   insti- 
tutes,   the   last   three   years   of   the    time 
being    spent    tcachiiKi    in    an    institution 
for  the  blind. 

Miss  Adams  as  a  v«ader  is  considered 
exceptionally  brilliant. 

Miss  ."idanis  carries  herself  without  the 
least  awkwardness,  and  one  would  hardly 
realize  that  'she  does  not  see.  She  uses 
the  typewriter  for  business  correspond- 
ence, but  writes  her  talks,  which  she 
wishes  to  read  over  herself,  by  means  o! 
the  "New  York  method."     She  has  a  slate 


I  frame,  In  whloh  niB  a  sheet  of  very  heavy 

I  papflr.  AoroB«  11  goes  a  brasB  band,  per- 
forated with  square  holes.     Her  pen  1«  a 

i  BtliUR,  ■nith  which  she  makes  dotB  In  the 
paper,    finding    the   corrcft    place    on    the 

I  lines  by  means  of  the  Hmall  square  holes. 
Different  combinations  of  dots  stand  for 
the  difforent  letters,  and  she  workfl  rapid- 
ly, gninc  from  right  to  left  Instead  of 
from   l<m   to   right,   as   would   any  other 

1  writer,  ihe  has  to  do  this  for  the  reason 
that  the  hole  punched  leaves  the  raised 
bit  of  paper  on  the  opposite  side.  FVom 
those  raised  dots  she  reads,  her  skillful 
fingers  passing  rapidly  across  them,  so,  In 
order  to  read  from  the  left  side  of  the 
page,  after  it  is  finished  and  turned  over, 
she  must,  write  the  lines  on  the  other 
eldo  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Miss  Adams  delivers  her  papers  with- 
out notes  entirely,  but  she  writes  them, 
reads  them  to  herself  and  then  rewTltes 
aad  polishes,  going  over  each  sentence 
again  and  again,  so  that  It  may  be 
iBDnooth  and  perfect. 

"I  am  not  at  all  unii-sual."  she  said  the 
ether  day,  when  speaking  of  what  she  has 
done.  "I  am  just  an  ordinary  girl,  try- 
ing to  earn  my  living  as  do  hundreds  of 
other  girls,  only  being  a  little  more  han- 
dicapped. T  do  not  want  anyone  to  show 
me  favor  because  I  am  blind.  I  want  to 
Bfive  good  and  full  ■\-aluc  for  all  I  receive. 
But  I  do  waut  a  chance  to  show  what  I 
can  do.  As  a  general  rule  all  blind  peo- 
ple who  try  to  do  anything  are  treated 
as  wonders.  People  seem  to  think  wo 
Jlave  not  even  ordinary  Intelligence,  and 

I  they  are  kind,  with  a  pity  tJhat  Is  almost 

I  contemipt  wihen  we  try  to  tell  them  what 

I  yre  can  dd." 


BROOKLYN,  i'i. 


From 


cunrsday  evening  the  inmates  and  their 
1  the  members  of  the  Industrial 
be  Blind  Branch  of  the  Interna- 
ishine  .Society  were  entertained 
y.^  irb'nmas  T  Havden  and  his  friends  in  the 
^MoTibe  home.  The  rooms  were  crowd- 
pS^nd  standing  room  was  at  a  premium. 
Imong  those  wl?o  volunteered  their  services 
auTalsisted  Mr.  Hayden  In  scattering  sun 
<;hine   were;   James   I.    Giff.    Nslsen    \vasser 

gand.   Mrs.   W.  G.   Baugher.^M«s   Laufg^^ 
Phelps.y  ,jjg)(j,i55|jj^ 


^jjn.  M.U3 


DatB...fg.^..%... 


im 


HEROIC  BLIND  BOY 
RESCUED  BROTHER 

FRANKUN,  Pa.,  Feb.  2.-"Never  mind, 
babyl  Brother's  here-dont  cir: 'soothingly 
exclaimed  little  8-Tear.old  Tommy  Wentworth, 
rfotauy  blind  ^r.^^^.^Hmi^^^^J-  w.?S 
'/a^meTa?  ?^yganfl  Comevs.  near  here. 
^mt'i  Tommf  had  been  left  *"  "^e  care  o» 
,1,?  habv  Sd  the  house  had  caught  ««■  First 
the  "any,  nuu  shouted  an  alarm;  then,  ro- 
be  raa  out   and  anontea  ^ttmanltT  In  tha 

S^gh  jhe  &s,   and  succeeded  in  rea«ln| 


Kii 


1   ' 


i 

> 


ppp 


Datm 


STA" 


im.j,.^ _.„ 

'E   HOUSE  AFFAIRS 


)ay  After  the  Flood  of   New- 
Measures 


The  House  Is  After  Certain   Railroad 
Companies 


Investigation  of  Transfer  of  Stock 
Ordered 


Rsorganization  of  Commission  on   Fish  and 
Game 


N^.^  "^ 


The  circular  sets  forth  ttun,  while  Illinois 
main'tains  a  great  institution,  for  the  blind  ^ 
no  provision  is  made  for  them  after  theyi 
have  left  the  school;  that  they  are  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  without  a  chance- 
to  profit  by  what  they  learned  in  the  school 
except  in  the  case  of  the  few  who  can  gain 
employment  In  the  Chicago  Industrial  Home, 
for  the  Blind.  Those  unable  to  secure  em- 
ployment taiere  and  all  females  are  forced  to 
rely  upon  the  almshouses,  their  friendSv  oj 
public  charity.  -f 


The  following  order,  offered  by  Repre-j 
sentative  Bullock  of  New  Bedford,  was 
adopted  unanimously  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  afternoon,  without  debate: 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners be  requested  to  investigate  and 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  cer- 
tain transfers  of  the  capital  stock  of  tha 
following  street  railway  companies:  Ames-i 
bury  &  Hampton,  the  Haverhill  &  Plais-' 
tow,  the  Haverhill  &  Southern  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Lawrence  &  Methuen  and  the 
Lawrence  &  Pelham;  especially  with  refer-l 
ence  to  the  transfer  of  the  whole  or  con- 
trol of  the  capital  stock  of  said  companies 
to  certain  foreign  corporations,  viz.:  the 
Massachusetts  Construction  Company,  Inc., 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  New  Ham.pshire  Trac- 
tion Company,  organized  under  the  laws 
of  New  Hampshire.  .4.na  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  is  further  request- 
ed to  Investigate  and  report  to  the  House, 
of  Representatives  as  to  whether  there  havej 
been  issued  stock,  bonds,  or  evidences  of 
indebtedness  by  foreign  corporations,  based 
upon  the  property  of  stock  of  such  domestic 
street  railway  companies  and  whether  such 
issue.  If  any,  is  authorized  by  the  law  ol 
this   Commonwealth. 

The  clerks  of  both  ibranches  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  were  very  busy 
again  today  docketing  the  petitions,  bills, 
etc.;  that  were  filed  on  Saturday.  Among 
them  were  three  providing  for  an  extension 
of  the  rig'ht  of  talcing  land  for  public  pur- 
poses 'by  eminent  domain;  for  the  merging 
of  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry, 
Pharmacy  and  Medicine  with  the  Board  of 
Health;  for  the  merging  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Public  Works  with  the  Park  Com- 
missioners; for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  on  Fish  and  Game; 
for  the  esitabllshment  of  a  State  Industrial 
Training  Scliool,  or  other  Insititutlon,  for 
the  adult  blind;  to  prevent  quasi-public  cor- 
porations iioisffl>'i«certing  political  influence; 
for  the  Incorporation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Electrical  Railway  Express  Company;  pro- 
viding for  a  sysitem  of  State  pensions;  that 
imjJjO'Klers  may  furnish  Intoxicating  liquors 
,#«fr^any  hour;  for  change  In  the  law  as  to 
selling  coal  in  small  quantities;  to  annex 
Wlnthrop  to  Boston;  that  cases  of  viola- 
t'i<ai  of  the  election  laws  shall  qot  be  placed 
on  fl!'e." -  ■    --  ■'   ■-■""■■■•■• -'■"■-■^ 


BUND  ASK  AID  OF  THE  STATE. 

Will  Have  Introduced  a  Bill  Granting 
Each  $150  Annually  with  Cer- 
tain Restrictions. 


Sightless  persons  of  Elinois  will  ask  aid 
from  the  state,  A  bill  is  to  be  introduced 
in  the  legislature  this  week  granting  a  b'ejie- 
fit  of  $150  a  year  to  each  blind  person  not  a 
charge  of  a  charitable  institution  who  has 
resided  in  the  state  for  Ave  years. 

Blind  men  are  lobbying  for  the  bill  at 
Springfield  and  with  the  representatives  and 
senators  in  every  district  of  Illinois.  Kirk 
S.  Thompson  of  Brie.  111.,  Is  sending  out  cir- 
culars urging  the  voters  of  the  state  to  re- 
quest their  representatives  In  the  assembly 
to  vote  for  the  bilU 


IMPORMED   LEGISLATION. 

The   present  Minnesota     legislature     is 
made    up,    witl\^,fewer    exceptions    than 
usual,  oiSjiiglf  ^^  Intelligent  men,  who 
can    be  Sd^enfed'  upon,    when    fully    in- 
formed lipon  anf^easure  brought  before  ' 
them,  to  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  ^ 
state.    This   has   already   been   shown    in  | 
several  Instances.    The  clear  presentation 
of  facta  and  proposals  in  any  case  seema 
to  be  all  that  the  legislature  needs.  1 

So  It  will  be,   It  Is  hoped.  In  regard  to 
the  desire  of  the   friends   of  the  schools 
for  the  deat  and  the  blind  at  Faribault, 
that  the  mistake  made  two  years  ago.  In 
placing  these  Institutions  under  the  Board  j 
of   Control,    shall   be    corrected,    and   the 
authority    of    the      separate    boards      re- 
stored, as  In  the  case  of  other  educational 
institutions  of  the  state.    Full  Information  | 
as   to   the   character   of   their  work   and; 
their  peculiar  needs  Is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  convince  the  legislature  that  they 
should    not    be    classified    with    penal    or 
custodial  institutions,  but  should  have,  as 
during    the    period  of    their    remarkably 
healthy  and  prosperous  growth,  the  close, 
watchful  care  of  a  special  board. 

The  effect  of  a  closer  knowledge  of  these 
institutions  upon  members  who  had  been 
previously   unacquainted  with  them,   and 
who    might   therefore   have   acted    solely 
under     personal     o-   political     influences 
adverse  to  the  special  board,  was  seen  on 
the  occasion   of  the  recent  visit  of  com- 
mittees from  the  two  houses  to  Faribault. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  had  never  before 
visited  such  schools,  and  of  these  a  large 
pioportion  seem  to  have  inclined  to  favor 
the  retention  of  the  board  of  control  gov- 
ernment.  "They  are  custodial  and  chari- 
table    institutions;      their     inmates     are 
boarded  by  the  state;  so  they  should  not 
be  classified  with  the  university  and  the 
normal     schools,"     was  the  way  in  which 
several  expressed  themselves.    But  when 
they    went    through    the    buildings    and 
noted   how   overwhelmingly     the     educa- 
tional   characteristics   predominated    over; 
all  others;  when  they  noted  the  coimtless, 
minutiae  of  educational  management,  the 
highly  specialized  nature  of  much  of  the; 
instruction,     and    the     superior    acquire- 
ments   called    for    in    the    teachers,    every 
thought  of  classifying  them  as  other  thani 
"educational"   institutions  seems   to  have 
vanished,  and  with  it  a  large  part  of  the 
previously  existing  prejudice  in  favor  of 
Board   of   Control  instead  of  special  board 
management.       They   were  brought,   too,  > 
under  the   influence   of   that  all-powerful 
sympathy  with  the  deaf  and  blind  children 
which  ever  comes  to  the  visitor  who  wit- 
nesses their  courageous  battle  with  mis-  ' 
fcrlune  in  the  effort  to  get  an  education 
which  will  place  them  more  nearly  on  a  ' 
level  with  their  fellows,   and   their  mar- 
velous victories  over  Fate.  The  committee 
found,    too,   that   there   is   a   great     deal 
more  than  they  imagined  in  the   "mora' 
handicap"   placed  upon  the  deaf  and  th' 
blind    hy    the    proposal    separating   then 
from  the  company  of  educational  institu- 


tions and  pla<:lng  them  in  the  same  cus 
tcdy  as  the  criminal  and  the  lunatic. 
And  they  awoke,  furthermore,  to  the  fact 
that  the  possible  saving  of  a  few  dollars 
,er  capita  in  the  cost  of  maintenance 
Oiould    count    for    nothing    against    any 

■lan  which  may  insure  greater  effectlve- 
lesB  m  carrying  out  Minnesota's  grand 
,roposal  that  no  blind  child,  no  deal 
child,  shall  lack  the  best  prepara- 
lon  the  state  can  give  for  an  en- 
.rance,  after  graduating  froni  elthe: 
5f  these  schools,  upon  an  honpr- 
ible,  self-supporting  manhood  or  -woman- 
hood. That  thlj  proposal  can  be  bes 
carried  out  undfir  a  special  board,  glvln; 
its  exclusive  study  to  the  needs  an. 
peculiarities  of  management  of,  thes 
■chools,    is    a    foregone    conclusion. 


From 


Date. 


The  societies  that  are  working  in  the  | 
interest  of  the  blind  are  doing  a  work  ■ 
that   will   forever    make   happier    those 
who  are  thus  afflicted.  .  In  the  library  ■ 
In  Washington  a  large  room  Is  now  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  blind  and^in  , 
Boston  the  library  officials  have  desig- 
nated a  special  ejection  for   them.   One  1 
Lowell  woman  I  know  of  received  a  let- 
ter  a  short   time   ago   from  one   ot   the 
women  in  Boston  who  is  forking  hours 
every  day   in  the  Interest  of  the  bliad 
asking  her  if  she  could  find  some  one 
to    read    to   a    certain   blind   woman   in 
Lowell.  In  her  work  tne  Bostoa  woman 
had  heard  of  the  Lowell  blind  woman 
I  and  she  was  not  satisfied  until  she  had 
I  tried  to  find  someone  to  brighten  her 
;  hours. 

'the  world, 

U^ew  York,  N.  Y.  j 


3   Feurtiary    1503 


WILL  LOSE  E!E, 


Xlinton  W.  Moffat  Meets  Mis- 
fortune in   a  Most 
Unusual  Way. 


As  a  result  of  rubbing  ihis  eye  after 
handling  paper  currency  taken  in  aiT 
Daly's  Theatre  t>ox-ofiaoe,  Clinton  W. 
Moffat,  for  eight  years  treasurer  of  the- 
playhouse,  will  to-day  have  his  right  eye 
removed,  at  his  home.  No.  128  West 
Eleventh  street. 

The  eye  was  Injured  several  years  ago 
and  sin^^e  that  time  has  'been  subject  to 
inflammations.  I^st  OFriday  Mr.  Moffatj 
(handled  quantities  of  old  Mils  and,  while 
counting  up.  got  a.  speck  of  dust  In  one 
of  ills  eyes.  After  rubbing  it  the  eye 
became  inflamed  and  in  a  shiort  time 
p.iined  him  so  baflly  thait  he  called  in 
a  physician.  The  doctor  called  two 
other  physicians  in  consultation,  and  it 
was  decided  to  remove  the  rig'bt  eye  to 
save  the  left.  Remedies  were  applied 
to  allay  the  inflammation,  and  the  op- 
eration was  set  for  this  morning. 


■ 


STAR. 
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BLINDNESS  ON  THE  STAGE 
ENLISTS  PUBLIC  SYMPATHY 

Alice  Petteiigill.  the  Blind  Girl.One  of 

the  Principal  Attractions  in  Qulncy 

Adams  Sawyer,  to  Be  Seen  Here. 

■*    i      

Tt    may   be   interesting   to   note   that 

tlieie  are  people  who  believe  that  the 
eiieoess  M-hich  has  been  acliicved  with  the 
jiluy  "Quiney  Adams  Sa>\-j'ei"  on  the 
Btajje  has  been  h^igely  due  to  the  ».\'m- 
patlielic  interests  which  the  average  au- 
tlioncc  takes  in  the  character  of  the  blind 
pirl,  Alice  Pettengill.  In  fa<!t,  she  is  the 
principal  character  among  the  feminine 
roles  in  the  play,  as  she  was  in  the  novel 
bv  Charles  Felton  Pidgin.  Most  theatre- 
{{oers  remember  the  great  popularity  in 
this  country  of  "The  Two  Orphans,"  as 
played  by  Kate  Claxton.  It  M^as  always 
Iield  that  the  success  of  the  play  was 
largely,  due  to  the  fact  that' the' heart 
of  the  average  audience  most  naturally 
goes  out  to  a  person  so  deeply  afflicted 
as  to  be  bereft  of  sight. 

When    the   dramatist    was    given    the 
task  of  making  a  play  from  the  novel  of 
"Quiiicy  Adams  Sawyer?'  he  was  urged 
to  "stiek  as  closely  to  the  novel  as  stage 
usages    ivould    allow.      Consequently   he 
made    the    love    story    between    Quincy 
Adams  Sawyer  and  Alice  Pettengill,  the 
principal   incident.     There   was   another 
young  lady  at  Muson'.s  Corner  to  whom 
jlr.  Sawyer  paiT!  considerable  attention ; 
that  was  Lindy  Putnam,  and  when  the 
dramatization    was    read    to    a    certain 
manager  with  the  idea  of  production  and 
long  run  in  his  theatre,  he  strongly  ob- 
;  jeeted  to  the  idea  of  the  main  love  story 
of  the  play  being  that  of  young  city  fel- 
low   of   wealth    falling   in   love   with    a 
blind  country  girl. 

The  hramatist  was  instructed  to  make 
the  cliange  pccording  to  this '  theatre 
manager's  views,  but  this  transforma- 
tion had  not  far  progressed  before  the 
publishers  of  the  book,  learning  how  it 
was  proposed  to  alter  the  story  for  stage 
use  absolutely  prohibited  it.  Then  the 
pnblis'..ers  stepped  in  and  decided  to  haile 
the  dramatization  made  to  accord  with 
their  ideas  and  that  of  the  author  of  the 
novel.  That  thc.y  were  right  in  their 
views  of  the  great  strength  of  the 
original  story  has  been -shown  by  the  re-- 
ception  of  the  play  everywhere. 

Those  who  see  the  play  will  at  once 
appreciate  the  great  value  to  the  play 
of  the  touching  love  scenes  between  Mr. 
Sawyer,  a  wealthy  young  fellow,  of  Bos- 
ton, refined,  well  ediieat'ed,,.]nGving  in  the 
i'best  society,  and  Miss  Pettengill,  a 
coimtry  girl,  who  is  heautihii  but  poor 
and — blind.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  author  of  the  novel,  j\(r.  Pid- 
gin, may  easily  see  how  he  haS,  to  some 
extent,  embodied  his  own  temporary  af- 
jlliction  of  blindness  in  the  character  of 
[Alice.  He  makes  Alice  a  s.uceessful  author 
whose  book's  were  sduglitfor  dra'niatiza^ 
tion.  She  writes  a  sueeessful  novel  en- 
^iUed  "Blennerhassett.''  ..^..j,   . 


i;:.4-g-.4-.l9<S^....„ 

Teaching   the    Rpwn   by  new   ma- 

OHiNERT. — At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Paria 
Academie  dea  Sciences,  some  of  the  new 
inventions  of  M.  Francois  Dussaud,  the 
young  scientist,  whose  beneficent  labors  in 
alleviating  the  condition  ol  the  blind  have 
been  recognized  by  the  French  Govern^: 
raeut,  were  presented  to  the  members  by 
M.  Carnot. 


The  new  devices  include  an  apparatus 
which  enables  blind  children  to  reckon  up 
columns  of  figures  by  meonii  of  a  set  of 
blocks  and  a  metal  network;  a  specially 
constructed  cinematograph,  consisting  of  a 
metal  cylinder,  with  raised  figures  on  each 
side,  which  when  set  in  motion  by  a  pedal 
action  gives  to  those  who  cannot  see  the 
illusion  of  a  horse  galloping  on  a  race 
course,  and  by  the  aid  of  another  remark- 
able invention  blind  pupils  are  taught 
drawing. 

.CA.AaA.ytA-n^C  .<3LA<tti. 


tJ-a-rnar4&G4>Ua7-M««.ii.--./3.l,d.. 
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^'88  Carrie   Crockette.    „^ 
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BLINDNESS  AND 
DEATH  LURK  IN 
MONEY  GERM. 

The  Case  of  Clifton  Moffett  Brings  Out  a  Startling 
Warning  from  Eminent  Bacteriologists. 


+4+-H^»H"f>H 


Startling  Facts  on 
Money  Germ  Menace. 

~pHE  bacUli  of  smallpox,  con- 
I  sumption,  diphtheria,  pneu- 
monia, typhoid,  influenza  and 
scarlet  fever  'have  been  found 

■+       swarjning   on    bank    notes    in 

%       daily  circulaition. 

^   Nearly   every   well-used    bill    is 

V       the  home   of  swarms  of  dis- 

J!       ease  germs. 

t;   A  greenback   has   uo   pedigr 

♦■       It  imay  have   come  froin 

^       souroe  of  tU^  onost  d-ang-erous 

^       infection. 

♦-   Don't  put  money  in  your  anouth! 

t       It  is  suiicidal! 

The  removal  of  a  human  eye,  poisoned 
W  germs  from  unclean  -money  handled 
Uy  the  victim,  Clifton  MofCett,  treasurer 
.if  Dal,T's  Theatre,  has  intensely  intei-ested 
the  medical  world  of  New  York. 

Yesterday,  in  scores  of  laboratories 
throughout  the  city,  tianknotes— new  and 
old— were  put  under  the  microscope  by 
physicians  and  analytical  experts.  Accord- 
'inj-  to  occulists  and  physicUns  versed  in 
microscopical  research  a  great  menace  to 
heolth  lies  3tt  direct  communicatloD  with 
almost  any  banknotes  except  those  fresh 
from  the  engraving  bureau. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  bill  of 
.small  denomination  has  no  pedigree.  Xonc 
eau  trace  its  wandering.  Any  one  may 
handle  a  bill  fresh  from  a  disease-Infected 
source.  It  may  be  direct  from  the  bedside 
or  a  diphtheria  or  a  scarlet  fever  patient. 
Ao  one  knows  when  he  mav  Invite  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  consumption, 
typhoid  01'  pneumonia. 

An    Expert's  Warning. 

Dr.   JI.   1'.    Schlesinger,   the   eminent   an- 

al.vtical  chemist  of  this  city,  has  found  the 

bacilli  of  four  of  these  first-named  diseases 

in    one    sponge    used     by    a     bank    teller 

Moff.'iT  >?^''-  V"^^  .'<'."^'--  "'^'-"  Treasurer 
Moffett,  nad  such  painfu  ly  sore  evea  that 

an  '^Ats^r''  ""'  ''-"•-  --1  -^" '^?o 

•i'i7'"T>r''S't,"''  ?"  ■='"««  face  a  danger." 
tut  f?„'-  S<-l»'fssinger  yesterday,  "Iv-ery 
time  they  handle  a  bank  bill.  ■* 


Clifton   Moffett,   Whose   Eye  Was 
Oestpoyed  by  the  Money  Germ. 

I  Cases  in  Point. 

i     "O.  A.   Gilbert,  a  banker,  of  BinghamtOD, 
j  N.  Y.,  contraeied  the  disease  from  money: 
I  a   servant   in   the   employ   of   H.  '  Mortimer 
I  Brooks',  of  tBis  city,  died  of  smallpox  con- 
I  tracted-  from     money.       The     Ohio     State 
I  Board  of  Health  h.iscon,demned  the  US'"  of 
;  paper   nioney  after  it. has  bf-come  unclean 
(iron)  use.  .  ..... 

•■B.nt  what  ofithe  remedy?  I-'oUow  Eng- 
n.-ind's  example  and  destroy  all  hank. notes 
[that  roa<!h  the  mints,  reissuing  the  same 
,  ntzMv  aHd  elcHPi  \    >     • 

'Don't  pTit  money  in  your  montb:  it  is 
sradde;" 

••Jt  IS  siinpiy  suiciaai  to  pTif~ a~~BIir  in 
.-■iie'j  mouth,  and  hundreds  of  mothers  com- 
ing ov  going  from  a  home  o(  delicate  little 
ones  do  it  every  day  in  the  year.  You  see 
;t  on  the  street  cars,  in  the  stores,  everv- 
wherc. 

■'A    \voman    takes    a- Mil    in    her   moucii 

while    slie    hunts    for    change.      Then    sJJe 

I.issps  her  infant  child.     I  say  that  every 

lime   a    woman    does   this   she   delilieratelv 

!  .ieppaixiizes   not   -only    her    offspring's    tift\ 

'but  her  flwn. 


J 


a> 


.iiffetfs    ease   is    a    goorl.    but   Q^ : 

an    unfortunate    example    of     tne  j 

••sfy  serm  menace.  ,,,•,! 

»He   Oia-nrtled    nnelean.  .  moner,  •  a.na    tliis  ^ 

Inoculated  Ms  riglit  eye.  so  tliat  it  had  to  i 
■oe  removed.  | 

The  'Bank  Clerk  Danger. 

''Bank  clerlis  by  the  score  are  suffering 
i^'ith  ever  sore  fingers.'  They  don't  knoiv 
•t.  "but  it  is  the  iraoney  .arerm  that  causes  it. 
T'la  baolUi  thrive  best  at  about  09  de- 
r-ees  tcaiperature— just  about  the  heat  of 
ones  pocket.  Persons- perspire,  and  that 
uelps  the  minute  things  to  thrive,  not  by 
0U5S  or  t!\-os.  but  by  hundredis.  and  thou- 1 
j  sands.  These  cling  to  tie  clothes-  and  to 
!  the  fingers. 

"Old  books  that  are  exposed  to  machhan-l 
•!-"lg  offer  th.-  s;iuie  men'ace.  Why,'  only! 
rec-ently  the  Mi.;bigan  Board  of  Health  de-j 
cmed  after  investigation  that  twenty  clerks 
IB  the  municipal  employ  died  of  ccnsump-i 
won  after  Jiandliug  old  State  records.  Tie 
books  were  found-  swarming  with  tubercu- 
losis bacilli.  Recent  epidemics  of  smallpos.! 
have  been  traced  directly  to  bank  bills. 


Rep.  Homans  of  Boston  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  Inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind  in  the  state.  If  any- 
thing,  this  means  that  a  new  start  is 
to  be  made  towards  a  system  of  home  in- 
struction or  something  of  that  sort. 
While  the  blind  minors  are  being  well, 
taken  care  of  now-a-days  there  are 
.  hundreds  of  blind  people  who  grew  up 
before  the  advantages  were  spread 
abroad  and  they  have  always  been  at 
a  disadvantage.  The  hope  of  certain 
good  people  is  to  help  along-  their  con- 
ditions in  some' way  possible. 


MANY  CHILDREN'S 

EYES  DEFECTIVE 

Teachers   Can   Do  Much   to 
Remedy  Evil,  OcuLst  Says 


■■  \t  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of 
our  public  schools  have  serious  de- 
fects of  eyesight,  and  are  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  their  headache,  dizzmess 
and  haziness  of  vision." 

Thus  said  a  well-known  Boston  ocu- 
list after  careful  tests  made  in  several 
grammar  schools  in  this  city.  It  is  not 
an  epidemic,  but  a  gradual  breakmg 
down  of  the  organ  of  vision  by  per- 
sistent strain  and  carelessness.  So 
long  as  their  eyes  give  them  no  serious 
trouble,  they  ruthlessly  goad  them  on 
and  on  until  grave  intricacies  set  in,  , 
and  some  are  even  so  disregardful  of 
the  la^\'S  of  nature  as  to  pay  no  heed 
to  its  clamorings  until  the  precious 
gift  of  sight  is  impaired  beyond  recov- 
ery. 

"To  follow  my  work  understandingly, 
let   me   tell   you   something   about   the 
eye     The    emmetropic    or    normal    eye 
focuses  the  rays  of  light  in  the  yellow 
spot  of  the  retina,  which  the  object  is 
pictured    in    an   inverted    position    and : 
telegraphed    to   the   brain   through'  the 
optic  nerve.     Any  anatomical  condition 
of   the   eye   that   prevents   all   the   rays 
of    light    from    uniting    on    the    yellow 
spot   reduces   the   acuteness   of   vision, 
and  places  the  eye  in  a  condition  con- 
trary   to    the    designs    of    nature,    but 
nature  will,   nevertheless,  try  to  adapt 
itself  to  this  state  of  ^ings,   and   now 
and  then  warn  us  agaii^t  our  folly  by 
Tiains  darting  through  the  eyes,  or  by 
causing  frontal  headaches,  bringmg  on 
a   blurred  condition  o£  objects  at,   diz- j 
ziness,  etc.  ' 


' 'Asffgmatism  is  the  most  comrndti 
disease  of  the  eye,  and  its  presence 
most  easily  detected.  In  astigmatism 
the  shape  of  the  eyeball  is  altered  as 
if  it  had  been  sciueezed  literally  out  or 
its  true  round  form. 

"This  destroys  the  uniformity  of  the 
various  diameters  of  the  cocnea,  mak- 
ing some  a  little  longer  or  a  little 
shorter  than  they  ought  to  be,  drawing 
In  or  flattening  out  the  curved  surfaces 
3f  the  cornea  corresponding  tO'  these 
::hanges  in  the  diameters. 

"These  irregularities  disarrange  the 
focusing  power.  To  focus  light  uni- 
rormly,  which  the  comfortable  use  of 
Lhe  eye  demands,  the  corneal  surface 
must  be  ecjually  curved  in  all  direc- 
tions. Good  vision  means  a  picture 
clearly  focused  on  the  retina  by  the 
diaptric  apparatus  of  the  eye. 

"It  requires  that  all  the  condensing 
media  shall  act  so  as  to  insure  per- 
fect concentration  of- light.  The  cornea 
and  the  crystalline  lens  must  work  In 
perfect  harmony  to  produce  this  effect. 
In  well-shaped  eyes  this  is  done  with- 
out ajpparent  effort. 

■  "Eyestrain,  headache,  etc.,  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  slight  corneal  de- 
viations. When  the  irregularities  in 
the  corneal  curvatures  are  very  marked 
the  eye,  knowing  it,  ceases,  to  make  the 
effort  for  sharp  vision- 

"It  puts  up  with  the  blurred  impres- 
sion on  the  retina,  which  does  not 
cause  headache  to  the  degree  of  the, 
smaller  deviations.  An  astigmatic 
headache  does  not  require  the  taking 
of  temperature,  counting  the  pulse  or 
an  examination  of  the  tongue.  It  sim- 
ply means  a  defective  shape  of  the 
eyeball,  a  mechanical  fault  in  the  fm'm 
of  the  cornea;  to  be  corrected  by  me- 
chanical appliances,  as  a  short  leg  isi 
made  to  work  by  the  addition  of  a 
thicker  heel. 

"This  fault  demands  an  overtax  on 
the  part  of  the  eye  muscles  to  bring 
about  a  needed  effect." 

"Now,  as  to  the  detection  of  errors 
of  refraction,  science  enables  us  to 
make  accurate  mathematical  measure- 
ments of  the  curvatures  of  the  eyes  in 
their  different  •  meridians;  also  like" 
mathematics,  it  enables  us  to  verify 
our  diagnosis  in  such  a  way  fbat  there 
is  no  guesswork  and  no  chance  of  a 
mistake  being  made  if  a  competent^ 
optician  is  employed.  Lenses  should 
be  ground  with  curvatures  to  corre- 
spond with  the  meridians  in  which  the 
eyes  are  deficient,  and  in  order  that 
the  work  is  properly  completed  and 
benefit  derived  from  the  wearing  of 
glasses,  correct  measurements  most  be 
taken  of  the  face,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
right  pupillary  distance,  the  height  of 
nose,  etc.,  and  frames  made  to  hold 
the  lenses  directly  before  the  pupil. 

"What  should  be  remembered  is  this, 
that  persons  with  irregular-shaped 
corneas  must  have  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty in  making  retinal  pictures; 
should  they  use  their  eyes  much  it 
will  cause  discomfort  In  the  eyes  and 
i.lso  pain  in  the  head. 

"The  head  hurts  because  the  eyes 
do  not  work  smoothly. 
,  "Now  for  the  examination  made  in 
the  trip  of  experiment.  At  one  of  the 
grammar  schools  In  Roxbury  a  small 
white  card,  12x30  inches  in  dimensions, 
was  pinned  on  the  wall.  On  this  card 
were  arranged  letters  in  mathemat- 
ical proportion,  to  be  read  from  a  dis- 
tance of  20  to  200  feet;  it  also  included, 
an  astimatic  diagram  composed  of 
heavy  black  letters  with  white  lines 
running  through  them  at  different  an- 
gles. A  distance  of  20  feet  was  meas- 
ured off,  and  one  by  one  the  pupils 
were  asked  to  tell  what  they  saw  on 
■the   card- 

"In  one  room  of  44  girls,  ranging 
from  13  to  17  years  of  age,  but  26  had 
normal  vision;  14  had  abnormal  vis- 
ion, while  4  had  compound  errors  of 
refraction,  which  would  necessitate  the 
wearing  of  glasses  at  all  times. 
'  "One  of  these  girls  wore  glasses,  but 
could  see  as  well  with  as  without  their 
aid,  while  another  said  she  had  worn 
glasses,  but  discontinued  their  use,  as 
she  did  not  like  the  looks.  In  the  other 
rooms  examined  the  results  were  as 
bad,  if  not  worse,  so  that, I  venture  to 


^  ^        "  ■ ' " 

say   that   25    per    cent,    of   the   children 

have   abnormal   vision.    I   believe   it   Is 

.  the    duty    of    the    school    committee    to 

[  take   the   rriatter  in   hand  and   remedy 

J.  the  evil  at  once." 


THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    5.    1903 
Htglier    E}<1ncatlon    for    the    Blind        ' 

A  measure  has   been   on  the  calender   of 
Congress   since   last   April   with   a   strongly 
favorable  report  from  the  Education  Com- 
mittee,   which   proposes    to   provide   a  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  for  the  blind  under 
national   auspices  somewhat  after  the  s.ys- 
tem  already  adopted  for  the  deaf  and  durnb 
It  is  recognized  that  nothing  can  be  accom-! 
pushed  in  this  direction  except  through  the 
central     Government.     An     excellent     start 
has   already  been   made  in   providing   ordi- 
nary   education    for    blind    persons.     Many 
States   maintain   well    equipped   institutions 
which  are  accomplishing  a  great  work,  but 
higher  education  on  ordinary  lines  is  prac- 
tically  denied    to    the   blind    because   there 
Is  not  sufficient  demand  for  such  education 
to   justify   the   manufacture   of   th-s   neces- 
sary special   books  and  instruments. 

COtOKADO  INDEX.     FEBRU.\RY  5.  iPO^; 

The  Colorado  School  Journal  in  its  ac- 
count (}f  tlie  recent  mt;etiug  of  the  Colorado 
Teachers'  Association  speaks  thus  apprecia- 
tively of  the  School: 

Superintendent  Argo,  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf,  also  gave  the  Association 
an  evening  of  rare  enjoyment  at  the  school,  in 
which  the  won.lerful  attainments  of  ^  his 
pupils  again  surprised  and  delighted  the 
nietnhers. 

Superintendent  Argo  and  his  faculty  gave 
us  fftrong  light  on  the  education  of  defective 
children,  and  the  work  was  sotiiethitig  wond- 
erful, especially  in  the  case  of  Iwottie  Sullivan, 
a  girl  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  and  whose 
Hense  of  touch  is  beyond  belief.  Think  of  a 
child  who  can  read  Braille  through  twelve 
folds  of  an  ordinary  hantlkerchief. 

Miss  Dula,  who  conducted  part  of  the 
program  with  the  younger  deaf  children,  was 
as  wonderful  in  her  teaching  as  the  children 
in  their  learning— the  whole  institution  kept 
one  in  wonder.  There  was  the  boy  who  could 
perform  problems  in  square  root  by  memory  ( 
process,  the  pianists  and  many  other  unusual 
performers.  ! 

Superintendent   Argo,    Miss    Churchman, 
Miss   Woodruff,  Miss  Dula  and  the  others  who 
made  the  reception  an  event,  have  the  thanks 
of    the    Association    for    a    pleasant  evening  J 
among  pleasant  people.     1  shall  netet  visit  the  i 
Springs    without  visiting  the  institution  and 
if  every  legislator  and  iufldentiai  citizen  could  | 
visit  the  place  there  would  be  mofe  finaticiat 
support  for  this  worthy  school  of  which  Color- 
ado should   be  proud.     As  I  compare  it    with 
the  Perkins   Instittite  in  Soiith  EioSton  t  feel 
that  the   Colorado   Institute  does   not    sbffei^ 
in  the  cotnparisoni 

Would  it  not  be  an  ^admirable  thing  for 
some  one  to  offer  a  prize  to  the  person  who 
would  make  the  best  compilation  of  games  for 
the  blind,  and  another  one  to  the  person  who 
succeeds  in  inventing  the  best  new  game? 


The  pupTls  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to  an  address  by  IVof.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. The  California  pupils  are  fortunate 
in  being  within  easy  access  of  the  State  Un- 
iversity of  California.  It  is  a  difticult  matter 
to  estimate  the  value  pupils  of  our  schools 
recieve  in  attending  lectures  and  cfiiicerts 
such  as  are  given  in  these  leading  Universities 
and  Colleges. 

i;   .  ■«e>  ..»..  .q— 

X  I'rof.  G.  E.  Myers  the  recently  appointed- 
'  principal  of  the  Colorado  Springs  High  School, 
is  a  graduate  of  Ottawa  college,  a  Baptist 
college  located  at  Ottawa,  Kansas.  He  receiv- 
ed his  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Cliicago  university 
and  was  for  seven\l  years  an  instructor  in  South 
Side  academy,  an  iristitution  affiliated  with  the 
university.  He  alsotatight  in  Indian  territory. 
Professor  Mj'ers  assumed  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Colorado  Springs  "High  school  on 
Monday  morning,  succeeding  E>^.  Mason, 
resigned.  Professor  Myers  wifl  atfeo^  have 
charge  of  the  classes  in  advanced  Latin  at  the 
schonl. 


The  question  of  the  ct)nsolidation  of 
schools  came  up  for  cjuite  an  extended  discvis- 
sion  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "West  Virginia 
Tablet."  '  The  conductor  of  these  pages  of 
the  Colorado  Index  has  been  greatly  interest- 
ed in  the  work  of  El  Paso  County,  the  county 
in  which  our  schc^ol  is  located.  County'  Super- 
intendent Collins  advocated  this  plan  some 
three  years  ago  when  he  was  first  elected  sup- 
erintendent. At  first  there  seemed  to  be  con- 
siderable opposition  but  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  his  ideas  are  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

It  has  seemed  at  times  that  it  would  have 
been  an  excellent  idea  for  three  or  four  states 
to  unite  in  educating  the  blind,  in  this  way 
the  question  of  classification  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  and  no  doublt  it  would  be  a  saving 
from  a  financial  standpoint. 

Chairman  Cownie  of  the  Board  of  Control  recent-^ 
ly  met  a  little  deaf  blind  girl  and  her  mother  -while 
en  route  to  Dee  Moines.  Mrs.  Stein,  the  mother,  took 
the  child  to  a  sanitarium  in  De3  Moines,  but  the 
doctors,  informed  her  tliat  nothing-  could  be  done  for 
the  afflicted  little  one.  The  little  girl  is  nearly  six 
j'ears  old,  and  the  mother  is  in  almost  destitute  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Cownie  is  desirous  that  the  people 
of  lo-wa  should  know  of  the  facts  and  take  some  ac- 
tion. The  state  cares  for  the  deaf  and  tiie  blind,  but 
has  no  provision  for  one  wlio  is  both.  Mr.  Cownie  is 
ready  to  co-operate  -with  others  who  njay  become  in- 
terested in  the  case. 

A  later  report  from  Des  Moines  states  that  Mrs. 
Isaac  Hillis,  one  of  the  leading  charitable  workers  of 
that  city,  called  at  the  office  of  Chairman  Cownie  re- 
cently, and  informed  him  that  she  was  willing-  to  head 
a  movement  for  raising  a  fund  to  educate  the  deaf 
blind  girl.  After  a  conference  between  them  Mr, 
Cownie  decided  to  permit  Mrs.  Hillis  to  undertake  the 
work.— Iowa  Hawke5re. 

The  solution  of  this  problei.i  is  very  simple. 
The  child  has  a  claim  for  admission  to  either 
the  School  for  the  Ueaf  or  tliat  for  the  blind. 
The  methods  that  will  have  to  be  pursued  in 
her  education  are  necessarily  those  employed 
in  teaching  the  deaf  and  she  should  therefore 
be  admitted  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  a 


spec.al  teacher  employed  for  her  instruction. 
Deaf  hhnd  children  are  now  being  taught 
in  quite  a  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
jthe  question  of  their  education  do<-8  not  at  -Ml 
present  the  perplexities  now  that  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Laura  Bridgman  or  whe.i  Helen  Kell,-r 
[first  came  into  notice. 


^i 


E  CftREEB. 


JUDGE  WM. 

newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Judge  Wm.  H.  West,  one  of  the 
jBost  eminent  lawyers  in  Ohio,  has 
fceen  blind  for  30  years. 

Not  only  Is  he  a  great  la-w>'er.  ac- 
fomiJlishlng  an  amazing  amount  of 
professional  work,  but  he  was  for 
years  a  prominent  figure  in  national 
politics. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
5lepubllcan  party  and  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  that  nominated  Liii- 
coln. 

He  has  been  repi-esentative.  sena- 
tor, attorney  general  and  judge  of! 
the  supreme  court  of  Ohio.  I 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1873  to  revise  the  state  con- 
Btitution.  I 

.  He  was  the  Republican  nominee 
for  governor  in  1877,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Geo.  Hoadly. 

He  is  "the  blind  man  eloquent." 
T.'ho  in  1884  presented  Jas.  G. 
Blaine's  name  to  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention  that  nominated 
him  for  the  presidency. 

At  that  time  Judge  W-est's  splen- 
did mental  powers  were  in  full 
prime  and,  despite  his  blindness,  he 
■was  everj'where  recognized  as  one 
©f  the  greatest  lawyers,  orators  and 
Republicans  in  the  United  States. 


H.   WEST. 

When  a  young  man   West  iaugni| 
■chool  for  a  time  in  Kentucky  and 
had  W.  C.  P.  Breckenrid^e  and  the 
sons  of  Casslus  M.  Clay  among  his 
pupils. 

Fifty  yeai-s  ago  he  settled  inBelle- 
fontaine  as  the  law  partner  of  Judge 
Wm.  La^Tence.  congressman  and 
eomptroller  of  the  treasury,  now 
dead,  who  like  himself  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  great  party  leaders 
In  state  and  national  affairs. 

Theirs  was  no  mere  county  seat 
practice;  it  embraced  some  of  the 
most  important  legal  cases  ever 
tJ'led  in  the  country. 

Judge  West's  blindness  became 
total  -while  he  was  supreme  judge. 
His  sight,  already  impaired  by  in- 
"  ordinately  studious  habits,  he  sacri- 
!  ticed  to  his  integrity  as  a  judge  by 
I  persisting,  against  protests  of  eye 
■  specialists,  in  personally  examining 
j  into  all  details  of  all  Important 
r  cases  brought  to  the  supreme  court. 
:  Late  one  night  the  light  left  him, 
:  never  to  shine  for  him  again.  Then 
j  he  resigned  his  ofiBce  but  continued 
I  to  extend  his  practice. 

With  the  loss  of  sigit  his  other 
senses  became  more  acute.  His 
memory,  that  was  remarkable  be- 
fore, is  now  marvelous  and  he 
quotes  law  and  authorities  and 
references  with  in-variable  accuracy. 
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7,-n,^ig  now  nearly 'Stfy'ears  oia,_B^ 
lias  practically  retired  from  acUve 
work,  but  he  still  loves  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  office,  and  holrts  hl| 
rank  as  the  greatest  lawyer^ 
western  Ohio.  '*^"'  ^  -^      ^  c^ 


Prom . 


Date.. 


[(^ANTABRIGIA  CLT^.| 

nfWWftere  are  they  ?  The  census  of  1S95  re- 
porte'a  60  bifriatnai^'iduals  in  Cambridge. 
Undoubtediv  the  number  Is  much  larger 
at  the  present  time.  Their  addresses  are 
wanted  by  the  Inasmuch  Sisterhaod  of 
Cantabrigla:  readers  to  the  blind.  If 
any  club  members  or  others  who  may 
read  this  notice,  -will  send  such  informa- 
tion to  Mrs.  M.  m  Brown,  8  Bigelow 
street  it  will  confer  a  great  favor  and 
fjirther  the  work'  of  this  branch  of  club 
work." 

WORCESTER    DAILY    TELE&RAM 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    7,    190a 


Rev.  Stephen  D.  Millin,  pastor  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Free  Baptist  J^-hurch 
was  stricken  with  a  terrible  afflict  on 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  and  the  phy- 
sicians are  puzzled  as  to  the  cause  ot 
it. 

Almost  simultaneously.  Mr.  Millin 
who  is  only  27  years  of  age  was  strick- 
en dear  and  blind.  He  has  been  in  poor 
health  for  several  months  and  the  cul- 
mination of  his  sickness  is  considered 
one  ot  the  most  extraordinary  cases  m 
the  history  of  the  city. 

Unless  spoken  to  in  very  loud  tones 
he  cannot  hear  and  his  sight  is  so  af- 
fected that  he  cannot  do  much  more 
than  to  discern  between  daylight  and 
dark.  Despite  his  tribulations,  how- 
ever he-  conducted  services  at  nl^, 
church  on  Sunday  and  preached  with 
his  usual  earnestness  and  vigor.  It  is 
believed  :_that_  it    was    unwise    tor    him 

THE  TRUTH- 

Scnvitoii,  Penn.  \ 

FASHIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


so  to  do  and  it  was  stated  this  forenoon 
that  his  effort  on  Sunday  increased  the 
danger  of  his  mialady. 

Mr  Millin's  health  was  such  thatnis 
parishioners  a  few  months  ago  advised 
him  to  go  down  east  and  another  min- 
ister filled  his  pulpit  for  several  weeks  : 
He  returned  about  three  weeks  ago  I 
and  he  appeared  to  be  much  better. 

He  is  an  athlete  and  a  student  and 
although  his  physician  told  him  to 
give  books  a  wide  berth  he  went  back 
to  them  on  his  return  from  down  easi. 
He  had  not  fully  recovered,  iioweyer, 
and  on  Thursday  of  last  week  ;)iS  sigh, 
and    hearing    collapsed. 

His  physician  consulted  with  othei 
physicians  a  few  days  ago  and  they 
believe  that  Mr.  Millin's  affliction  is 
only  temporary  and  that  T,'h3n  he  re- 
covers he  will  be  on  the  highway  to 
better  health  than  he  has  enjoyed  for 
the   last   two   years.  __. 


It  is  no  unsual  thing  to  see  an  eager 
group  of  blind  B'omen  passing  their  hands 
over  the  hew  gown  of  one  of  their  friends 
while  the  intricacies  of  its  compositicii 
are  'Oeing  made  clear  to  them.  A  ro^al 
"party,"  wttli  aM  the  pretty  excitement 
of  best  dresses  and  company  formality 
and  delicious  refresbments  given  to  them 
hy  a  kindly  n~on.an  ■who  lias  made  .an  | 
hil'Tnational  rupintation  with  lier  scn/p- 
tiiiv  a  tea,  siren  for  them  by  an  aecnm- 
rtlished  ■W'asbincrton  hostess,  to  VN'hich  her 
friends  wore  hidiJen  with  express  com- 
m'aiid.s  to  wear  tlicir  prctln'st  gowns:  one 
hardly  knfuvs  whethrv  the  liappmcss 
these"  things  liave  hrun.-ht  is  heautifiil  gt 
tragic,  v.-riu-s  .Marpai'lta  S-aMmg  Gerry 
in    .laiinarv    i-Jcrihui-r's.  . 

Oiir   il,iv  last  spi'iiii;  mtv^i  s^nnd  out  m 
tlie  mwmnVies  of  the  ubiid   inmates  of  the 
Pavilion    with    an    apiicai    even    more    m- 
si.stent    tlraii    these.     They    liad    been    in- 
[  vi'cd   to  n    ".Mav  Tlay."  an   "App.e    KJ-is- 
'  sem    Da.v,"    at    the    country    lionie    of    a 
Wasiwigton    artist.        The    went    '>t    the 
h''OSsoms  was  abroail    m    tne  air;  the   sun 
Itiy    lailliaTit    and    vii:il    a!!    over.        They 
s'l't  out  OH   the  !  iivn.  line   witli   a    h'.ossuni- 
iiV-  pprav   ill  liii^  Manii.     The  silver  reach! 
i-crf'tlie  river  and  the  city  'beyond,  its  fair- 
*ncHS    nceentiiateif    by   the    imlift     of     the 
■inoniwiieiit,  lav  hi-br,v  rhem'.       Tlie  artist 
JhT,!    been    taU;liiv'    lo    them    of    his    art, 
:in'aUin.i?   thiin    nmler.sland   coirr    and   per- 
spective,   whirli    lliey    coii.ld    iicver    know, 
'by  rehitip','  them  to  gradations  of  sound, 
■which  tliev  do  knuw   as   the  seeing  never 
ran      TflCa  lie  looked  hcyond  lliem  to  the 
<Waiiescent  glories  wf  the  sunset  and  the 
unreal   vision   of  rhe  home  they    thoiiglit 
they  l;nevv.       He  is  one  of  the  few  that 
eaii   IcH   of  tlie  things  they   see.       So  he 


-opened  to  them  the  land  Ih.at  sTt^crar 
hefnrc  his  gaze,  'and  as  they  tnrticd  tbe.r 
si.H.tless  eves  away  from  the  tragrance 
'un''  iVrsbn'rss  annnid  them  to  the  nwrage 
ibevonil  theiii,  out  of  his  own  vast  sympa- 
thy he  hail  made  them  see.  ;     j^^^^m» 


T'/Sfd 
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Resolves  and  acts  now. pending  in  XB^ 
legislature  asking  for  the   appropriation 
of  money  aggregates,  the  sum  of  $588,- 
597.52  for  the  year  1903     and  $422,371 
for  the  year  1904.      Besides  these  mat- 
ters tlier  are  two      imponant  measures 
under   consideration   which    call   for  the 
appropriation  of  money.      One  is  the  re- 
solve  in   aid  of  the   estoblishment  of   a 
school   and   home   for~l:Ee  'blitid   and   the 
other   is   the    act   for   the   counties   and, 
state  taking  the  management  and  control  1i 
of  large  bridges.  t 


ORATORIO 


PAUL!! 


h  Grandly  Given 
by  Pilgrim  Cliorus. 

WILLIAM  HEINRICH  IN 
TENOR  ROLL 


Ssloists  All  Do  SpIendM 


Mendelssohn's  oratoria,  "St.  Paul,"  was 
presented  last  night  at  Pilgrim  church,  byi 
the  Pilgrim  chorus,  under  the  direction 
of  J.  "Vernon  Butler,  director  ot  music  j 
at  that  church.  Notwithstanding  the  facti 
that  at  the  last  moment  Mr.  Butler  wasj 
disappointed  in  one  of  his  soloists,  Leo: 
Leibermann,  tenor,  of  New  York,  tele- 
graphing that  he  could  not  come  on  ao-r  \ 
count  of  an  attack  o£  bronchitis,  the  work  1 
was  presented  just  as  if  nothing  unustial 
had  happened. 

Mr.  Butler  went  to  Boston  yesterday 
morning,  to  secure  a  tenor,  after  he  had 
done  some  tall  hustling  by  telegraphing 
among  New  York  soloists.  He  secured 
Wllhelm  Heinrich,  and  In  this  respect  he 
was  unusually  fortunate.  It  is  a  delicate 
matter  for  a  soloist  Of  reputation  to  take 
hold  ot  such  a  part,  with  so  much  solo 
work,  at  the  11th  hour.  Unless  the  soloist 
has  had  several  performances  ot  that 
particular  part  during  the  season  eveij 
the  very  best  musicians  do  not  care  to, 
risk  their  reputation. 

Only  Mr.  Butler's  reputation  among  vo- 
calists in  New  England,  and  the  high 
standing  of  the  Pilgrim  oratorio  concerts 
saveii  the  day.  Mr.  Heinrich  did  grand 
work,  and  has  the  gratitude  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  and  the  general 
pubUo  for  stepping 

Into   tlie   Breach 

and  filling  out  so  hard  a  place. 

The  otlier  soloists. were  Miss.Ehse  Ste- 
vens of  New  York,  Soprano;  Mrs.  Dorathy 
MacTaggart  Miller,  Worcester,  contralto, 
and  Dr.  A.  J.  Harpin,  bass,  who  occupies 
that   position   in   the   church   quartet. 

This  work  of  Mendelssohn's  was  first 
given  in  Birmingham,  England  at  the 
festival  of   that   city,   Sept.   20,    1837,   and 


created  quite  a  furore.  Altnougn  cne  wopk 
had  been  Interpreted  both  In  Dresden  and 
Leipsig,  prior  to  its  presentation  In  Blr- 
miiiKham,  It  was  not  until  the  English 
people  had  heard  the  work  of  the  young 
composer  that  he  really  won  the  high 
place  among  musicians  that  ho  deserved. 
Along  witJi  '■Elijah,"  the  two  oratorios 
are  reckoned  his  greatest  works.  He  died 
at  Lclpslg.  Nov.  4,  1847,  being  only  38 
years  old. 

Pilgrim  church,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
previous  oratorios,  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, indicating  the  popularity  of  these 
musical  performances.  Rev.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Lewis,  jiastor  of  the  church.  Just  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  oratorio,  stepped  to 
the  plaiiorm  and  informed  the  audience, 
many  of  whom  had  been  surprised  to  see 
the  old  familiar  figure  of  Wilhelm  Hein- 
rlch,  the  blind  tenor  of  Boston,  led  on  to 
the  platform,  of  the  fact  that  L,eo  Leiber- 
mann 

Was  Unable  to  Attend, 

and  that  Mr.  Helnrich,  for  several  years 
the  tenor  at  Piedmont  church,  had  kindly 
consented  to  assume  the  part. 

The  chorus,  always  the  leading  feature 
of  tile  oratorio  works  presented  at  this 
church,  was  in  an  unusually  good  mood 
■last  night,  and  sung  with  a  freshness  and 
precision  that  was  uplifting.  Particularly 
noticeable  was  the  work  of  the  140  voices 
In  the  ever  popular  and  widely  known 
passage.  "How  lovely  are  the  messen- 
gers." But  what  was  probably  the  finest 
piece  of  work. by  the  chorus  was  in  the 
opening  passage  of  part  second,  where  It 
Seemed  to  excel  In  evenness  and  volume 
it  tone,  and  exhibited  a  confidence  that 
was  reassuring. 

In  the  recitative,  "The  false  witness," 
the  work  was  admirablj'  done  by  F.  R.  S. 
Stetson  and.  Samuel  Wiley.  The  chorale, 
"To  thee,  O  Lord.  I  yield  my  spirit,"  was 
sung  with  fine  effect.  It  was  overpower- 
(ngly  iEQMESsive,  as  was  the  chorus  whicli 
followe(W'^Happy  and   blest  are  they." 

The  little  slip  which  one  of  tlie  sopranos 
made  in  the  chords  "Rise  up,  arise,"  in 
s,nging  a  bar  or  two  where  she  ought  not 
jto,  was  the  only  one  of  the  evening,  and 
isimply  helped  to  accentuate  the  tliorough- 
ly  good  work  by  tiiis  aggregation  of  train- 
ed singers.  The  last  line,  "Go  forth  to 
meet  your  lord,"  in  the  chorale  "Sleepei', 
awake,"  was  one  of  the  finest 

Bits   of   Sustained   Worli: 

ever  heard  in  Worcester. 

When  the  grand  climax  was  reached, 
in  the  -  final  chorus,  the  effect  of  its 
beauty  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
audience  rising  and  leaving  their  seats 
before  the  oratorio  was  finished.  Many 
of  the  lovers  of  good  music  thought  it 
was  in  decidedly  bad  taste,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  manj'  entertainments 
given   In   Worcester. 

That  Mr.  Butler  has  trained  his  singeri 
so  that  he  was  able  to  bring  out  tlie 
best  results  last  night,  has  come  now  to 
be  regarded  in  musical  circles  as  art 
accomplished  faftt.  The  concert  was  the 
17th  free  oratorio  concert  given  by  this 
chorus,  and  it  was  conceded  tliat  the 
.high  standard  of  music  was  not  only 
maintained,  but  improved  upon,  and  Mr. 
Butler  was  heartily  congratulated  tor  the 
fine  work. 

Miss  Elise  Stevens,  the  soprano,  occu- 
pies that  position  in  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman's 
churcli  in  New  Torlc.  She  possesses  a 
beautifully  rounded  pure  voice,  clear  as 
a  bell  and  of  considerable  strength  and 
compass.  She  became  popular  in  one  of 
her  initial  arias,  "And  all  that  set  in  the 
council,"  and  particularly  was  she  heard 
to  advantage  when  she  sui?g  "The  face 
of  an  angel."  Hearty  appiause  greeted 
her  effort  in  the  passage 

<'Jernseleni,  Jemsalem," 

where  she  sang  with  much  feeling  and 
ability. 

This  was  also  characteristic  of  hef 
work  In  ail  the  passages  where  the  so- 
prano figured  prominently,  and  the  high 
reputation  which  preceded  her  from  New 
Tork  was  fully  sustained.  She  per- 
formed some  unusually  artistic  work  in 
the  second  recitative  of  the  second  part, 
and  in  all  her  work,  there  was  a  dignity 
and  confidence  which  at  once  made  her 
a  favorite  with  Worcester  lovers  of 
muBlc. 

Mrs.  Dorathy  MacTaggart  Miller,  who 
has  sung  in  the  leading  churches  of 
Worcester,  and  is  now  contralto  soloist 
in  a  Providence  church,  did  not  have 
very  much  solo  work  to  do,  but  what 
there  was  of  it  was  done  in  that  finished 
and  pleasing  manner  which  has  marked 
Mrs  Miller's  work  in  whatever  she 
undertakes  to  do.  Possessed  of  a  pure 
natural  voice,  slie  was  heard  to  better 
advantage  in  the  recitative  "And  he 
journeyed    with    companions." 

This  was  executed  with  a  true  per- 
ception of  the  Ideals  held  by  Mendels- 
sohn, for  it  has  come  to  be  part  of  a 
music  student's  tuition  to  be  not  only 
able  to  sing,  but  to  construe  the  Idea  of 
thp  composer.  This  Mrs.  Miller  did  last 
night,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  her  first 
effort  she  was  compelled  to 

BOTT   Her   Acknowledgjnentg. 

There  was  no  disguising  the  popularity 
of  the  bass  of  the  church  quartet.  Dr.  A. 
J  Harpin.  This  is  the  second  occa:sion 
in  which  the  management  has  called  upon 
him   to    talce  his   place   among    the   solo- 


I  Ists  from  out  of  town  in  oratorio  con- 
certs, and  ho  has  never  yet  given  any 
occasion  for  a  change  In  the  good  opinion 
which  the  committee  has  of  his  unques- 
tioned ability.  His  first  number  brought 
forth  an  enthusiatitic  applause.  It  was 
"Consumii  them  all,"  and  again  he  had  to 
acknowledge  the  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  audience  when  he  sang  "O  God,  have 
mercy  upon  us,"  and  also  later  on  In  the 
recitative,  "O  wherefore  do  ye  these 
things."  Dr.  Harpin  has  hundreds  of 
friends  not  only  in  Pilgrim  church,  but  in 
the  city,  and  they  are  always  pleased 
when  he  acquits  himself  as  creditably  as 
he  did   last  night. 

The  soloist  who  was  the  greatest  fav- 
orite was  Wilhelm  Helnrich,  the  blind 
tenor  of  Boston.  When  he  used  to  sing 
in  Piedmont  church  he  was  always  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  In  the  quartet.  He 
was  not  only  a  drawing  card  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  person  de- 
k^old  of  eyesight,  and  read  from  the  score 
by  tile  gentle  touch  of  his  hand,  but  he 
has  a 

Voice   Sveeet  and  Pnrc, 

and  it  was  like  a  reunion  to  see  him  onco 
more  in  Worcester  last  night. 
I  Mr.  Helnrich  has  figured  In  the  Inter- 
pretation of  many  gems  of  music,  but 
the  brightest  of  them  all  was  the  aria, 
"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,"  sung  with 
entrancing  dramatic  effect  The  applause 
which  followed  was  unusually  prolonged, 
and  Mr.  Helnrich  was  compelled  to  bow 
his  acknowledgements  twice  in  succession^ 
He  It  was  who  brought  out  the  first  ap- 
Iplause  of  the  evening. 

In  every  passage  Mr.  Helnrich  sang 
with  taste,  and  did  splendid  work  in  the 
duet  between  himself  and  Dr.  Harpin, 
and  when  he  had  finished  his  last  num- 
ber and  was  leaving  to  catch  the  train 
for  Boston,  he  was  given  a  rousing  hand- 
clap as  he  was  led  off  the  platform. 
J  The  concert  last  night  will  be  the  last 
for  this  season,  various  causes  working 
to  make  the  managers  decide  to  have 
only  two  instead  of  three  this  season.  At 
the  interval  a  collection  was  taken.  Dr. 
Lewis  saying  that  the  last  two  concerts 
were  the  only  ones  which  paid. 

The  artistic  work  of  Miss  Ruth  E.  Nel- 
son, pianist,  and  Charles  H.  Grout,  or- 
ganist, reflected  the  greatest  credit  on 
them.  It  was  nearly  11  o'clock  before  the 
concert  was  over. 


THE  WEST  7IRG1:NIA 
TABLET,  FEBRUARY  7,  L903, 

1  The  Free  Po  STAG  A  Measure. 

The  movement    fur    free    postage    on 

1  liooks  for  the  reading  of  the  blind  is    not 

without  hope.     It  is  true  that    many    of 

the  schools  are  so    abundaatly    endowed 

or  othernisejirovided  with  the  means   of 

I  doing  all  the  good  things  that  come    into 

]  their  minds;  Imt  it  must  not  be  forgotten 

j  that  many  of  the  schools  eke  out   a    very 

I  .''canty  exiftence  by  the  cartful    hiishand- 

itig  of  every  dollar.     In  such  states,  there 

will  be  found  no  means  available  for    the 

distribution  of  books     for  reading  among 

the  blind  pupils  of  the  schools,   I    should 

have  said,  for   circulation.  ,,    , 

Does  it  matter?      When    the    blind  are 
educated  in  the  S(;hools,^and   have  learned 
the  delights  of  reading  the  great     variety 
bud  abuiidan<.'e  of  books  now  piioted   for 
their     use,     is    it      a      matter      of    any 
consequence  that, they,  should  return     to 
their  homes  aa<l  aevm-see,  a  book  asjaln? 
Dear  friends,  what  would  you  do  «itlK)ui 
y<Hjr  paper  even?  The  blind  have  not  even 
a  pnper  to  lead,  unlets  it  is  sent  to    them 
Those   who    know  the     facts     understand 
thrtt  Ihis  is  no  ihc-or\,  liuta  stern  coiiUitiou. 
And  even    if  the  smaller  ana     less  gener- 
ously provided  schools    could    afford     to 
-semi  books    to     theit     pupils,     and     have 
Ihem  returned  at  the  cost  of  the    scho.Js, 
there  are  many  places  ta  which    tlie.'e     i.^ 
no  way  of  sendins,'  a  bonk  other  than     b> 
the  iiiiils.      No  express    service    of    any 
kiud  visits  many  counties    in     perhaps     a 
niaj.)rity     of    the    states     of    this    grrat 
ioui!lr\;  b'.t  the     mails  go    everynhere. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  S.-nate  last   .ses- 
sion is  still  pending  in  the  Hou,«e      It  can 
get  through!  if  the  Senate  bill    is    substi 
tuted  for  it,  which    wa.s  identical  with   it 
athrst;   but     was    amended     to    give     it 
greater    ellieienoy.      Subsiituted    for     the 


'Hou8ebillandpa8sed.it  w<iuld  bring  a 
veiv  much  more  wide  "pread  relief  than 
the  nieai-ure  fiT  higher  edwalion,-  which 
would  allect  only  the  most  sprightly, 
while  the  free  biioktvl>ill  would  bles"  every 
cliild  or  grown  person  in  the  laud  that  is 


■^ 


sightless. 


II.  II.  ,1. 


Congress  and  the  Blind. 

Congress  is  often  appealed  to  id  behalf 
of  entirely  theoretical    benevolencea,  aud 
it  is  the  serious  duty  of  the  expert  wisdom 
■d  the  laud  to  seek,  at  least,  to  guide  the 
action,  when  there  is  danger  to  the  cause 
involved  in  such  proposed  actiori,      Many 
of  these  theories  of   relief   are   conceived 
in  the  utmost  benevolence,  and  arc  often 
advanced     ^o   considerable     forwardness 
with  vigor   and    sagacity;    but   the  good 
I  genius  ol  the  blind  interposes  in  time    to 
catch  the  favorable  gales,  while  it   averts 
1  the  elements  that  might  Dot    work    well. 
The  alumni  associations  and    other   or- 
ganized bodies    in    the    West,    composed 
ordinarily  of  blind  people  alone,  or   with 
very  small  proportions  of  seeing  persons, 
and  those  frcLjiieutly,  largely  s.vayed    br 
abnormal  sympathies,  have  been  workiog 
with  a  most   Commendable   zeal    for    the 
universal  relief  of   the    blind,    and    have 
made  the  mistake  that    is    usually    made 
by  the  theoretically  benevolent,  the    mis- 
take of  attempting  too  much.     The  divi- 
sion of  labor  in  (his  enlightened    age   de- 
mands a  rigid  adherence  to  the  one  thing 
and  the  letting  of  all  the  rest  go    over    to 
the  next  hands  that  are    firepared    to  at- 
tend to  it     The  blind  and  whole  nation, 
however,  should    remember    with     grati- 
tude the  great  service  of   these   societies 
in    bringing    the    matter    of   the   higher 
education    so    prominently  to    the    atten- 
tion of  the  couuiry  in  general. 

They  only  anticipated    what    has    been 
in  the  minds  of  the  sale  and   conservative 
I'ody  known  as  the  American  Association 
[j  of  lustructors  of  the  Blind  for  mauy  years, 
and  has  been  ready    to    he  put   in    action 
I  just  as  soon  us  the  conditions  should    be 
I  regarded     as     fav„rable.      Jlethods    have 
slowly  improved  to  a    point    which    now 
promi,ses    to     yield     larger    numbers   of 
caadidates  for  the   higher   learning,    and 
the  committee  of  the  associatnm   ha?  just 
been  in  conference  with  a    committee    of 
t'lmgress      on    this     important      subject. 
Tliecunference  was  largely  with  members 
who  will  sit  iu  the  ne.xt  House,  and  with 
this  knowledge,  thecommittee  suggested 
that  the  matter  nf  the  conference   should 
be  postponed  for  serious   and    final    con- 
sideratKui  till  the  oSth    Congress   should 
Convene,  as  time  would  not  admit  of  the 
ade<piate  consideration  of  the   subject    at 
this     time    iu    consequence  of    the   great 
press  of  public  business. 

A    veiy    little   experience   goes    much 

farther  and  much    more  safely,    than    all 

the  theory  in  the  world  could  travel,  and 

Congress  does  well  to  accept   expert  and 

professi i\  advice    in    matters    of    such 

far-reaching  conserjuences.      The    kindlv 
thcr..ries  ..f  the  benevolent  laity  are  very 
un.safe   guides    foi-    deliberate    action.      I 
have  long  since    become    persuaded    that 
the  blind    are    not   Uie  safest  counsellors 
aixiut  what  setms  to  concern    themselves 
most  cir.sely;  and  I  think    I    may  say   so 
with  ronlidence  as  one  of  them."  and' '  no 
longer  young.     A  sightless  man  here  and 
there  is    and    has    been    a    power    in    the 
work,  and  his  opinrms    always   command 
respect,    and    often    guide    the  eye   that 
moulds  the  policies  of  the    work    for    the 
blind:   but  the   aggregated    blind    never 
fail,  so  far  as  I  know,  to   rest  their  hopes 
on  the  pretty  theories  of  visionaries,    and 
■  •Dly  point    the    m-.ral    of    the    ello'rt    to 
divide  the     blind     from   one    anoiher    as 
much  as  p.,ssil.le.  and  thervbv  streno-ifaen 
them  individually    by    omtr-act    with  the 
seeing  lu  sch  ads,    rn  families,  and  everv- 
"''^"''-  H.  B.  J. 
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BLIND   ORATOR   OF   THE   WEST    i 


Remarkable  Record  of  a  Judge  of  the 
Territory  of  Oklahoma 

One  ot  the  most  interesting  characters 
in  Oklahoma  is  Judge  T.  P.  Gore,  who 
represents  the  counties  of  Caddo  and  Co- 
manche in  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
says  the  Chicago  Chronicle.  He  is  known 
as  "the  blind  orator."  havin.^-  been  de- 
prived of  his  sight  early  in  boyhood,  yet 
there  is  no  man  in  -the  territory  more 
learned  and  of  a  higher  intellect.  Gore 
started  in  politics  in  southern  Mississippi 
when  a  boy  just  emerging  from  his  teens, 
and  has  been  a  participant  ever  since. 
He  was  originally  a  Populist,  coming  into 
his  majority  .just  at  the  time  when  the 
populistic  wave  struck  the  country  with 
full  force,  in  the  southern  counties  and 
the  country  districts,  as  in  many  of  the 
other  Southern  and  Western  States,  that 
part.v  polled  a  heavy  vote,  and  in  Gore's 
home  county  the  third  party  took  like 
wildfire.  He  is  a  born  orator,  and  at  21 
on  the  stump  in  tiiat  State  encountered 
the  leading  politicians  of  the  State,  Con- 
gressmen, United  States  Senators  and  all 
others  of  note,  challenging  them  for  .joint 
debates  and  meeting  with  enthusiastic  re- 
ceptions everywhere.  His  first  speech  of 
'this  kind  is  described  by  one  whp  v.^as  a 
resident  of  the  same  county  (Webster)  at 
that  time. 

The  relator  says:  "Gore  was  rather 
green,  so  to  speak,  in  appearance  at  that 
time.  His  trousers  struck  him  half  way 
between  his  ankles  and  knees,  and  his 
coatsleeves  were  midway  between  his 
hands  and  his  elbows.  He  had  lived  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  in  a  county 
through  which  until  recent  years  no  rail- 
road had  traversed,  yet  he  was  brilliant 
even  at  this  age.  The  Democrat  speaker 
who  opposed  Gore  made  the  first  talk, 
glorifj'ing  the  party,  and  ending  with  a 
quotation  from  the  old  hymn,  'We  have 
landed  many  thousands  and  we  will  land 
many  more.'  It  was  Gore's  turn  next, 
and  he  took  advantage  of  this  last  sen- 
tence of  the  Democrat  to  catch  his  audi- 
ence. In  a  singing  voice,  imitating  the 
tune  by  which  the  hymn  is  stmg  and  by 
which  It  was  known  by  every  person  in 
the  immense  audience,  he  repeated,  'We 
have  landed  many  thousands  and  we  will 
land  many  more.'  'Yes,'  he  said,  'but 
where  have  you  landed  them?'  And  then 
came  the  answer  from  the  blind  boy:  'In 
hell.'  The  words  caught  the  crowd,  and 
he  was  cheered  enthusiastically.  He 
launched  forth  into  a  speech,  skinning 
his  opponents  and  holding  every  man  in 
his  audience  until  the  last  words  were 
uttered.  Henceforward  there  were  calls 
for  Gore  all  over  the  State,  and  his  popu- 
larity was  a  wonder." 

Gore  still  retains  his  powers  as  an  ora- 
tor, and  during  the  recent  campaign  was 
considered  the  most  eloquent  man  on  the 
Oklahoma  stump.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Territorial  Senate  hy  a  big  m.ajority.  He 
is  a  learned  lawyer,  knows  Latin  and 
Greek  like  his  alphabet,  never  lacks  for 
classics  to  use  in  his  speeches,  and  always 
is  interesting.  He  is  even  talked  of  thus 
early  in  the  game  as  a  candidate  for 
I'nited    States    Senator    when    Oklahoma 

shall  have  been  admitted-       

^  mo  ■  KHnnEin~a~i.,  nuMON. 


"Christmas  Car 
(five  volumes,!, 
son's  li:s.«ais.' 
(two  volumes). 
"Sketch  Eor,k" 
ties   of  Nature.' 


•  jS^Li  ^J  '       ■'■''>.        r.       rocs,  Jj." 

'°S.      Stor.es.  "Captain         Januarv,'* 

I4wr,  ^f^l"-^'';  "Heidi"  (two  Volumes) 
;;*!  1  -'Vnimais  z  Have  X-inoKn.\ 
i'T1rf^.«^!^  ,S°P"'^'-  ''"alf^--  "Christma, 
■■-r?,  f  ;  °'''-'  "'^  Patsy,"   "The  Pilot.' 

r.„,,j]  .,   "pa^.ji-i   copper.leld'' 
"Silas    Marner,"    Emeri 
"Tangiewood      Tales'! 
"Twice    Told      Tales,'' 
(two    volumes).    "Beau 
,  „  -  '    "Pea.sant   and  Prince,' 

•lalisman"  (two  volumes).  ''Henrj-  Hf* 
mond"  (three  voIum.es),  Holmes's  poem' 
".Kvangeiine,"  Lowell's  poems,  "Idvll| 
of  the  Kins,"  Whittier's  poems  (twl 
volumes).  Constitution  of  the  Unite, 
State?,  Higginson's  History,  "Life  anl 
Pier  Children." 

•Mrs.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbui-y,  the  Secr( 
tary  and  Treasurer  of  the  committe 
desires  a  list  of  the  names  and  residenct 
of  the  sightless  in  Lynn  to  be  sent  1 
MiS3  Jennie  Bubier,  at  the  Lynn  Pub; 
Library,  stating  whether  thc-y  can  rea 
the  raised  letters  and  also  which  syi 
tern,  in  order  that  the  work  of  provii 
ing  these  people  with  every  facility  Xi 
the  lise  of  this  department  of  the  libraj 
may  be  -endered  as  efTicient  as  possi 
ble.  I    ■  I 


From 


■-j''#b'li;fe"n™'*^''«9'*'" 


,...\\.33d7, 


Date J..., .-: 

fcf  J-"^  Bnna,;;BSeHTOr. 

Ji«gf  T^illiam    Hovveil   ■Willia.ms,    of 
t.a'sff  Lj^r-ptjol,  0„  has  gone  blind  twice 
ifeeting  two  invention's,  one  a  syst< 


pem< 


■  system 


of  manufacturing-  gas  at  toalf  thp  cost 
of  the  natural  product,  and  'the  other 
•the  making  of  pig  iron  at  the  .cost  of 
Jt>i.ou  a  uon.  J 


"•^•QrirU^- 


^    '■  'I  '.Y 


BOOKS  POE  THE  BLIND. 

Twenty-Four  V^l^mes  in  th^ 
Braille  System  Ifow  at  the  Pab 
lie  Library. 

/The    ladie.-'    committee    fo-    !,;.„■■.;■ 

•books  for  the  blind  at  the  Lvnn"S^ 
Library  lurnished  the  follow  ,4"  44  vo- 
"'"f^M  tlie  BraUIe  s.ystem  for  the  ^^(1 
.  "Little  Women"  (three  volumesr 
"Story  of  Siegfviecl,"  "Little  Tr' 
;5Pai»nileroy,"    "Story   of   a    Short    Li'ie 'i 


BORN  TOTALLY  BLIND 


Remarkable   Operation   Performed 
on  Eyes  by  Skilful  Surgeon,     'i 


Binghampton,  Feb.  10.— Born  absolutelj 
blind,  a  child  eight  months  old  has  re, 
ceived  the  gift  of  sight  through  an  op- 
eration by  Dr.  Francis  M.  Michael,  ar 
oculist  of  this  city.  The  child  1^ 
Helen,  daughter  of  ,  William  Kingsley 
One  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  sons,  a  boy  sever 
years  old,  has~had  sore  eyes  for  a  year. 
The  baby's  blindness  is  attributed  to  s 
maternal  impression,  the  mother  having 
worried  about  the  boy's  eyes. 

The  baby  is  puny  and  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  make  her  take  nourishment, 
This  is  a  natural  condition  with  children 
born  blind,  physicians  say,  for  as  a  baby 
turns  from  one  object  to  another  and  is 
delighted  by  bright  colors  it  kicks  and 
moves  all  its  muscles,  causing  healthy 
■  growth.  Since  the  operation  which  gave 
to  the  baby  the  power  to  see,  she  has 
already  begun  to  show  signs  of  better 
appetite  and  health. 

Before    the    operation    the    eyes    ap- 
peared nsftural.  excepting  that  the  black 
reflex,    ordinarily   seen,   was    white   andi 
,  glistening  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
';     Dr.   Michael  found  that  the  eyes  had 
!  no  lenses,   but  that  in  their  place   was 
,  a    hard,    dense,    white   membrane.     Bel-, 
ladonna   was    dropped   into    the    eye    to 
I  enlarge   the  openings  in  the  membrane 
and   the   eyes   were   bandaged    and   left 
I  for  two  days. 

"J  have  seen  congenital  cataracts^ 
■where  the  lens  was  cataractous,"  said 
Dr.  Michael,  "and  other  cases  where 
only  a  part  ot  the  lens  was  affected. 
In  this  case  the  lenses  had  evidently 
undergone  a  degeneration  and  left 
nothing  but  the  membrane  which  en- 
!  closed  them. 

"Thpre  is  a  condition  called  'colodoi 
ma,'  where  a  portion  of  the  lens  Is 
gone.  That  is  the  condition  most  like 
IllHimr'that  I  have  observed.  I  have  heard 
that  such  cases  have  been  operated? 
upon  successfully,  but  I  am  unable  tO' 
j  find  record  of  them,';,^  ,  i>,i^-ii.;i,i»!i™:vi.i 


"1Xa_ 


■m^ 


Date 


FEB11190a 

J^rtirii  «t!>J^pTTMISHAP. 

?xpenence    of    Employe    in    Silk 
M'M  at  Bethlehem,  Penn  I 

BJDTHLEHEM,    Penn     Feb   n     a 
markable    accident,     which    cam!       ^^' 
near  costing  him  his  life    v,  ^''''^ 

Vision  to  on^e  of  the  eves 'of  EmT'^'"^! 

s^titr^^vt-^-"---^^ 

wti?rnrBTu,lf,r"s!,tm^!]"\^'j 

So  rapidly  was  the  si^eve  <,f  Tb"''''"^''^- 
firm  fabric  wound  into  the  col  ''°T'''' 
tiarhtly  was  it  twisted  th.t  f;,  ^""^  H 
band  Of  Fradenact's  shrt  wl^.^'^'H 
taut  about  his  neck,  and  7,1.^"'"^'' 
chinery  had  not  been  instentlv  «t  "'^" 
Ue^would  probably  havrirXW' 

Ul^ykr^ki^i'^t^^i^^^o.  his  body 
and^l.  was  certainly  ;?;^;::"™S 

e^ir  :^x  ^.  ^^^^^, 

Uumfounded   at   the   discovery   tht    he' 
could  see  through   the   eye   on   thf    -^ 
Of  his   body  that  had  been  so  sev      ,^ 
wrenched.    He  could  hardry  believe  hi^ 
vision,   so   he  hastened  to   an   nnnt 
•who    applied    various    tests     an^f    ""' 
that      Fradenack      could      inn     . '^°""'* 
through  that  eye  '"''^"^      ^^«i 

_  The  lost  sight,  surgeons  and  opticians' 
here  agree  in  saying,   was  restm-»S    ? 
the  sudden  congestion  and  engor^eLn'^ 
Of    blood   vessels    during    thf  a'St 
Fradenack's  eyes  were  certaimfr 
bulged  from  their  sockets  ^  '""'°"' 

Opticians  now  have  hopes  that  he  win 
retain  his  sight.  "wc  ne  wDJ 


An  offer  has  been  made  by  a  gener-P 

FrL'^T -f"  ^°  '"^P'^  the.  East  Omnge 
Free  Library  with  books  printed'  in 
raised  letters  for  the  blind,  it^i,4iu 
be  shown   that  there  are-T>H*j<M§ile 

'Jlft  J''''^'"  ^^''^  advanta^^the 
gift.  Miss  Oddie,  the  librarian,  would 
like  to  receive  the  name  and  address  of 
any  blind  person  who  could  make  use 
of  such  books,  as  promptly  as  possible. 
The  formal  dedication  of  the  library 
will  take  place  on  Saturday  of  next 
week  The  exercises  will  take  place  in 
the  afternoon,  and  will  be  followed  by 
a  reception  in  the  evening. 


X^  v>-:^:»X";. 


v\. 


>^>^   >  V\  .  \\  ,  \"\  VN  -^, 


CARE  OF  THE  EYES 
,   AN  IMPORTANT- &UTY. 


j^  XlSnOB.  from  a  foreign 
^""^jS^  country  noted  hero  the 
I  //m  many  children,  as  well  as 
\  J        grown   people,   who   wear 

^^^^  Kpeotacle^    or   eyeglasses, 

and  asked  if  the   Ameri- 
cans were 'born  with  poor  eyes? 

The  wearing  of  these  "helps  to  read" 
so  much  more  generally  than  in  former 

years,  especially  by  children,  Is  an  In- 
dication that  parents  and  teachers  are 
paying  more  attention  to  this  ver>'  im- 
portant factor  In  the  education  of  the 
young,  for  without  good  eyesight,  or 
without  the  help  given  by  glasses  to 
those  who  need  it,  the  road  to  learning 
becomes  less  royal  and  harder  to  travel 
than  even  the  old-time  proverb  Indi- 
cates. 

■  One  of  the  practical  results  of  child 
study,  said  a  famous  professor  of  peda- 
gogy, was  the  discovery  that  our  schools 
often  caused  weak  eyes.  Of  course, 
when  such  a  discovery  Is  made  in  cities. 
provision  Is  grenerally  made  tn  rectify, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  trouble,  by  remov- 
ing the  cause. 

But  these  cau.'ies  may  also  exist  In 
smaller  places  where  no  heed  Is  taken 
of  them,  and  the  child  or  children  may 
have  to  suffer  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
and  be  handicapped  all  through  life,  on 
account  of  them. 

If  their  parents,  eepeclally  their  moth- 
ers, realized  It.  some  provision  might 
be  made.  throu«rh  the  pressure  of  their 
influence,  to  correct  the  evil.  But  too 
many  parents  accept  the  schools  and 
their  environment  as  they  are,  without 
thought  of  Interference,  and  then  won- 
der that  their  children  do  not  turn  out 
perfect  specimen^  of  what  well  educated 
youth  should  be. 

Such  parents  should  first  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  fallacy  that  any  ed- 
ucation Is  perfect  or  complete  which 
leaves  the  body  in  a  poor  condition,  and 
that  good  sanitary  surrounding's  are  as 
necessary  as  good  books  in  the  school- 
,  room. 

-»o-^ 

Until  recently  It  was  rarely  thought 
that  a  child  with  a  headache  might  have 
some  trouble  with  his  eyes.  He  would 
probably  be  dosed  for  a  disordered 
stomach,  his  allowance  of  sweets  cut  off 
and  his  diet  regulated.  If  the  trouble 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  he 
might  be  said  to  be  "growing  too  fa.st." 
Of  course,  if  a  physician  were  consulted, 
and  he  "knew  his  business."  he  would 
discover  the  cause,  but  even  then  a  good 
many  mothers  would  hesitate  at  putting 
glasses  on  a  small  boy  or  girl,  for  rea- 
sons supplied  by  maternal  vanity,  rather 
than  common  sense. 

There  are  many  things  that  help  to  in 
jure  a  child's  eyes,  when  he  once  begins 
echoolrooni  work,  especially  if  they  have 
a  tendency  to  weakness.  Sometimes  the 
light  in  the  room  is  arranged  in  the 
very  worst  way,  and  the  walls,  covered 
with  blackboards,  do  not  make  the  room 
any  lighter.  Of  course,  tne  schoolrooms 
(Jannot  all  be  rebuilt  because  they  are' 
arranged  badly,  but  something  might, 
be  done  in  the  way  of  shades  to  the 
windows,  to  regulate  it. 
-»o* 

It  Is  probable  that  few  up-to-date  pub- 
lishers send  out  books  printed  In  type 
that  is  too  small,  yet  in  some  places  a 
false  Idea  of  economy  prevails,  and  the 
books  would  not  stand  the  test  of  an 
expert  who  demands  that  the  type  shall 
be  of  what  is  called  the  "pica  size  for 
the  use  of  small  children,  while  In  no 
school  books  should  type  be  smaller  than 
what  Is  called   the   "small   pica."     The 
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latter  Is  about  six-hundredths  of  an  inch 
in  height. 

When  one  remembers  how  many  houra 
In  the  day  children  spend  with  their 
books  and  with  the  blackboards,  he  will 
at  once  perceive  hgw  Important  it  is  that 
both  should  he  as  perfect  in  their  way 
as  possible.  Tet  these  facts  are  too  lit- 
tle considered  by  parents,  and  perhaps 
by  the  school  authorities,  so  the  burden 
of  res-ponslbility  comes  upon  the  con- 
scientious teacher.  She  has  probably 
had  training  in  pedagogics  and  Isnows 
that  among  its  fundamental  principles 
is  care  for  the  child's  physical  make-up. 

Filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  trua 
teacher  that  the  college  has  given  her, 
I  she  may  take  it  upon  lierself  to  correct 
some  of  the  schoolroom  deflctencies  tor 
the  welfare  of  her  pupils.  This  is  not 
always  easy  or  pleasant,  for,  unfor- 
tunately, the  commercial  spirit  is  often 
much  to  the  fore  in  .school  affairs,  and 
Its  motto  Is  "economy,"  "economy,"  aha 
again  "economy." 

The  school  board  may  object  to  chang- 
ing books  whose  type  is  too  small,  to  al- 
tering the  position  of  the  blackboards, 
and  to  procuring  new  shades  for  the 
windows,  when  those  in  use  are  "per- 
fectly good."  though  insufficient  to  keep 
out  the  too  penetrating  sunbeams,  or 
too  dark  to  admit  a  sufHclent  amount  of 
light. 

It  is  in  cases  like  this  that  the 
teacher  will  be  obliged  to  use  a  good 
deal  of  tact,  for  both  parents  and  school 
authorities  may  object  to  her  "Innova- 
tions." Yet  she  should  use  the  simple 
tests  for  the  eyesight  by  means  of 
charts  such  as  are  employed  by  oculists. 
She  should  also  be  sure  that  every  child 
can  see  the  blackboards,  and  if  any  can- 
iiot,  find  out  whether  or  not  his  eyes 
are  defective,  or  if  the  trouble  Is  really 
In  the  position  of  the  board.  .    - 

The  small  salaried  teacher  may  think 
all  this  is  a  good  deal  of  iother  and  may 
try  to  convinc»  herself  that  it  is  not 
within  her  province.  Of  course  it  is 
troublesome,  especially  when  one  bas  ■no 
encouragement  to  undertake  it  from 
"the  nowers  that  be." 

However,  the  teacher  will  find  that  by 
discovering  such  detects,  and  correct- 
inia:  them  as  far  es  possible,  she  will  in 
,  the  end  have  better  results  from  the 
'  children's  work  and  less  trouble  than  If 
tliey  were  left  to  work  their  evil  way 
upon  the  pupils. 

A  young  teacher  once  said  to  the 
wTlter  that  she  knew  a.  boy  in  her  school 
had  a  certain  physical  disability  whicli 
ought  to  receive  immediate  attention, 
and  perhaps  a  simple  surglcaJ  «3pera- 
tion.  What  could  she  do  about  if?  When, 
advised  to  see  the  child's  mcrther  she 
said  she  was  new  to  the  plac'e,  the 
child's  parents  were  -well-to-do  and  ap- 
parently in  good  social  position.,  and  she 
should  hardly  dare  to  call  thesr  atten- 
tion to  the  boy's  physical  trouMe.  Sh» 
thouglit  they  might  resent  it,  and  per- 
haps their  resentment  might  injure  her 
and  lessen  her  influence  in  the  scJiool. 

This  points  directly  to  anoi;hEr  evil, 
for  if  parents  took  the  proper  amount 
of  interest  in  the  school  and  its  work, 
and  if  the  confidence  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  highest  success  exist- 
ing between  them  and  the  teaoMers.  they 
would  be  grateful  for  any  sugg'sstions  of 
the  teacher  in  regard  to  the  physical, 
moral  and  mental  make-up  of  their  off- 
spring. 

It  is  too  true  that  the  opiposite  la 
often  the  case,  and  teachers  are  criti- 
cised for  being  ofBcious  by  pa^rents,  for 
being  extravagant  by  school  b*oard  and 
for  being  "too  full  of  new  and  foolish; 
ideas"  by  those  in  immediate  authority 
over  them. 


DES  MOINES,   lA. 

Ily    "lUII." 


Eva  Stein, 


proper  i;i  vi  kipiiicnt  Because  of  lliis 
accident  tu  the  child  she  is  not  men- 
tally strong  and  would  not  readily 
yield  to  educational  influences.  The 
child  will,  therefore,  be  sent  to  the 
Feeble-Minded  asylum  at  Glenwood, 
where  she  will  be  cared  for  aud  be 
tauo'hl  some  measure  of  helpfulness  for 
herself. 

[l  was  iilso  determined  that  the  optic 
uervu  has  been  paralyzed  and   there  is 
no  probability   of   the  child  being  able 
ciency  at  the  base  of  the  skull  and    th6  j  to  see.      The   mother    will   accompany 
brain  has  not  been    peimitled   to  have  '  the  child  to  Glenwood  and   then  re'uurn 

to  her  home  in  Knoxville. 


the    Blind,  Dumb  Chilli,  is  to  Go 
to    Glenwood. 

The  result  oi  the  examination  by  the 
doctors  of  little  Bva  Stein  at  the  Metho- 
1  aist  hospital  Sunday  was  that  they  de- 
termined she  is  of  defective  miud  and 
probably  cannot  be  educated.  The  ex- 
amination showed  that  owing  to  an  in- 
jury done   to  the  skull   there  is  a  defi- 


f  thi!  child  are  desired.  ()|iairinan 
Cownic  of  the  slate  board  of  control 
Iiast  fell  aliuobt  from  the  firtt,  that  the 
child  would  have  to  be  taken  to  Glen- 
wood, but  hoped  that  the  examioatioc 
!rni;;ht  prove  otherwise. 

Fine    Samples     c(     Writing     Done    at    tho 
School  lor  the  Deaf. 

The  State  board  of  control  has  rcceiv- 
jed  fr-om  Supt.  H.  W.  Uolhert  ^amplee 
lof  the  woi-k  beinj;  done  In  the  school. 
'This  is  written  leseona  in  the  dilTerent 
({radcR.  It  is  shown  by  these  sampleti 
thai  the  work  done  in  teaching  deaf 
children  to  write  and  think  compares 
[favorably  with  the  work  done  in  the 
Ipublic  schools  for  pupils  of  the  same 
iBchool  experience.  Much  of  the  writ- 
ing is  very  fine  and  show.s  the  work 
at  the  school  is  well  done. 

We  learn  of  Miss  Kva  Stein,  another 
blind  deaf  girl  living  in  Knoxville,  la., 
who  is  6  years  old.  We  learn  that  she 
is  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  her  at  once. 
We  remember  how  Linnie  liaguewood 
looked  when  we  first  saw  her:  she  was 
jlOyears  old. 

Tried  to  Get  Rid  of  Him.  | 
Over  in  Grant  county,  Wisconsin,  a 
few  miles  from  Dubuque,  there  lived  a 
Tittle  blind  and  deaf  boy  about  11  years 
old.  His  pai-ents  and  their  neighbors 
were  so  ignorant  that  they  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  with  him.  It  was  so 
much  bother  to  take  care  of  him,  that 
they  thought  it  was  better  if  he  was 
dead.  When  he  got  sick  one  day  they 
thought  he  would  die,  but  he  got  well 
again.  But  aftei- a  while  he  got  sick 
again,  and  through  neglect  he  was  al- 
lowed to  die  to  get  him  off  their  hands. 
Such  treatment  to  one  so-unfortunate 
calls  forth  the  most  severe  sonderana- 
tion.  It  was  too  iate  when  we  heard  of 
the  case,  or  we  might  have  done  some- 
thing for  the  poor  child.                

Our  'Bill."  Find  Her! 
1  am  not  sure,  but  it  is  reported  that 
there  is  a  blind -deaf  girl  living.around 
the  Klondyke  coal  mines,  six  miles 
northeast  of  Des  Moines.  Her  name  is 
Miss  Reilley.  Her  father  works  in  the 
mines. 


*^M1 


^"^lljLJi^^A,^ni^- 


Pr^^gressive  Euchre  to.  Aid  Blind. 

4.  iv#re|sive  euchre  was    gijepf^or    the 
beoifi/of  £t.  Joseph's  Home  j<or  the  Bhnd. 
of  ?Jewa«*v.   N.   J.,   at   the  Residence  of   Mr. 
.aoliisafr  P.   S.   Dunne.  194  Ross  street,  last 
tvenlng      The  number  of  people  who  wished 
to  plav  was  so  great   that   thg  parlors  were 
hardly   large  enough   to   accommodate  them 
all    and  a  neat  sum   must  have   been  real- 
ised      A.  large  number  of  costly  and  useful 
n'resents    were    donated    for      the      occasion, 
among  which  were  a  handsome  silver  butter 
ai«h    an  umbrella  and  a  rubber  plant.    After 
the    "uests    had    finished    playing,    light    re- 
freshments were  served,   after  which   danc- 
in-   was    enjoyed.       Among    the   prize    win- 
ners   were    John    McCarthy.    Miss    A.    Duff. 
Mrs    Charles  Tinsley.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Thompson. 
1  Mi«<=   Mable  Martin.   Mrs.    Edward   Leonard. 
MrV    S.   W.   Heustis.    Miss   L.    Cur.ningham. 
Thomas  McCarthy.  George  Allcorn.  Mrs.  W. 
Arn'^trong.    Miss    Mamy    Dunn.    Mrs.    Ayres. 
Mi<=s  Mav  jyil  and  Mrc.  J.  A.   Thompson.  Jr. 


-v.'m 
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theT^Tiesse  ng  er  . 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 

AT  THE 

Alabama  Schooi,  porthe  Deaf. 


FEBRUARY  12th,  1903.  "  | 

We  reprint  from  the  "Silent 
Hoosier"  a  letter  from  Mrs.  E-  H. 
Barrett  on  the  mental  development  of 
the  blind-deaf,  with  comments  by  Mr. 
William  Wade. 

Both  writers,  we  need  not  say, 
treat  the  subject  incisiA'ely,  and  with 
the  perfection  of  common  sense.  j 

But  we  are  not,  after  all,  so  sure| 
that  common  sense  has  the  last  word 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  a  priori 
absurdity  in  supposing    that    certain 
individuals  may  have  the  gift    of    re- , 
ceiving  sense  impressions  to  which  the 
normal  subject  is    non-sensitive.     On 
the  contrary,    within    certain    limits  ' 
and  in  certain  directions    this    is    no  | 
mere  supposition,  but  a  v/ell-ascertain- 
ed  fact.  Exceptional  persons  can  hear, 
perhaps  as  a  sound  of  excessive  inten- 
sity, notes  so  shrill  as  to  be  quite   be- 
yond the  range  of  normal  hearing,  and 
which    therefore    leave    the     normal 
hearer  in    absolute    silence.     An    an- 
alogous difference  has  been  observed, 
we  believe,  less  frequently  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  visual    spectrum    to 
different  observers.     We  live  in  an  in- 
finite universe,  and    our    having    five 
or  six  senses  rather  than  eight  or  ten 
or  five  hundred,  is   a    mere    accident. 
That  we  ■  have    several    rudimentary, 
sub-conscious  senses,  seems  altogether 
probable.     Barometric    changes  have 
been  proved  to  exert  a  wide-spread  and 
tolerably  uniform  effect  on  the  nervous 
system.     There  is  a  large  and  highly 
credible  body  of  evidence  not  yet,  per- 
haps, amounting  to  proof,  but  tending 
'    strongly  to  show  that  mental    visionsj 
and  trains  of  thought  maybe  impress- 
ed on    one    at    distances    and    under 
circumstances  which  render  impossible 
any  communication  such  as  we  under-i 
stand  by  the  use    of   the   senses.     Ex- 
ceptional cases  have  been  known  where 
the  mere  presence  of  some  object  in  the 
same  room,    unseen  and  unheard,  has 
thrown  a  person  into  violent    spasms. j 
Now,  in  the  case  of  some  deaf-blind 
persons,  sense  impressions  are  received 
which  are  unlike  those  which   normal 
persons  receive.     For  instance,  Helenj 
Keller  ^as    taken  for  the  first   time, 
when  a  little  girl,  into  the  study  of   a 
clergyman  who  was  one  of  her  Boston 
friends.     Turning  her  face  to  all  sides 
in  turn,  she  remarked   that  the  room 
was   large    and   low-ceiled    and    that 
there  were  many  books    in    it.     It    is 
indeed  possible  that  a  hyper-sensitive 


^stHITand  an   inconcerva-bly^elicate 
sensitiveness  to  pulsations  of  air  may 
have  given  her  the  data  for  these  judg- 
ments.    But  even  so,  do  not  these  re- 
fmements  of  touch  and  of  smell  virt-^ 
ually  amount  to  new  senses?     In  some 
of  the  lower  forms   of   life   the   outer 
membrane,  or   skin   so   to   call   it,_is! 
underlaid  by  a  generally  diffused  pig- 
ment which  responds  to  the  action  of  j 
licrht  and  enables  the  animal  to  guide 
its  movements  as   its   needs   may   re- j 
quire.     Yet  it   is  speaking  according! 
to  the  common   use   of  words,    if   not 
with  scientific  accuracy,   to  say  that 
we  have  a  sense,  that  of  sight,   which, 
this   creature   lacks.     Mrs.    Barretts 
sharp  pen  has.    no   doubt,    impaled    a 
many  foolish  notions-she  is  of  course 
right  in  denying  to  the  deaf-blmd   as 


space"  in  many  of  our  exchanges,  our 
own  Lone  Star  included,  all  of  which 
should  have  known  better  than  to  give 
credence  or  space  to  such  maudlin 
views.  It  would  seem  that  when  one 
desired  to  appear  wise  it  must  be  at  the  | 
expense  of  that  doubly-afflicted  class, 
the  blind-deaf,  and  their  psychological 
attributes.  Mere  speculation  on  sense 
development  would  not  be  objectionable 
if  it  were  not  based  on  such  false  pre- 
mises as  the  following:  "The  genius  of 
th^  deaf-blind  for  thought  and  speech 
is  one  of  the  unaccountable  things 
of  intellectual  life."  Such  ideas  are 
pernicious  in  the  extreme.  They  lead 
to  false  conclusions  and  wrong  the 
blind-deaf  as  a  class, but  more  especial- 
ly the  congenital  blind-deaf.  Now,  the 
plain  facts  are  that  those  born  with 
sight  and  hearing — to  which  belong 
all  the  blind-deaf  noted  for  fluent  Ian-' 
guage — though  these  senses  be  lost  in 
.  -  cpTise  or  early  infancv,  still  retain  a  latent 
a  class  the  possession  ot  any  sei  ,  ^^^^^^  ^^  external  objects,  sights  and 
possibility  of  any  kind  which  does  not  |  gQ^^ds,  the  impression  of  light  and 
exist  in  other  persons,  in  some  degree,  shadow,  waving  grasses,  and  rippling 
•hut  it  may  well  be  that  in  certain  in-   brooks,  floating  clouds  and   blue    dis- 

£  -iu-       1   ae   <ome   of   the   tance  that  only  await    the    associated 
dividuals  ot    this   Class   ^u  .^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  instructor  to 

many  possible  latent  capacities,  spring  forth  quivering  with  new    and 

mant  in  most  of  us,  have  been  awaken-  comprehensive  life.  The  congenital 
ed  to  an  activit}'  which  may  produce  blind-deaf  have  none  of  these  latent 
marvellous  results.-w.j.  f '"^"'K^'.  7  sense  impressions  as  food 

"  for  that    introspection    that  IS  suppos- 

-^        — ~~  -  ed  to  evolve  a  flow  of  language.     With 

THOSE  "SPECIAL  SENSES."  these,  sense  knowledge  must    first   be 
gained,  though  touch  alone,  then  step 

.1       ,,     ■  language  is  added  by    associations  of 
It   is    only    semi-occasionaliy    tnat  ^^^^^^.^^^^^.^j^^^^^^^^.^^  .^p^^^^.^^^ 

something  is  written  concerning  tne  ^^  ^^^  word— a  long,  slow,  laborious 
deaf -blind  that  appeals  to  one  s   ]UQ^-  ^^g  ^^  ^j^j^j^  ^he  loss  of  two  senses 

ment  and  good  sense.     The  manner  in  ^  ^  -.  ~      ^      ..      . 


which  the   average    reporter    handles 
the  subject,  with  his  college  smatter- 
ing of    psychology    and    his    highly 
developed  power  of  sensationalism,    is 
the  despair  of  those  whose  experience 
makes  plain  to  them    that    the    deat- 
blind,  or  the  deaf,  or  the  blind     differ 
in  no  mental  or  physical  characteristic  1 
from  normal  beings  except  that  certain 
s  'Hses  are  developed  to  compensate  tor 
the  loss  of  the  others.     The    ordinary 
writer  wanders  off    into    speculations 
concerning  the  supernatural  thedeve^-     ^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^      ^^  ^^^  ^^sence 

opment  <'^f''^l\^^^^'^^^^^^^''%Zy     of  the  more  highly  specialized  senses 
l..,n.o-s.  and    similar    twadaie.      ^      y     of  sig-M    and    hearing.    There   is   no 

special  "genius"  for  language  with 
either  class  unless  the  hard,  unremitt- 
ting,  painstaking  labor  in  presenting 
and  acquiring  ideas  and  expression  be 
considered  as  such.  The  same  dif- 
ficulties are  found  with  the  blind- 
deaf  as  with  the  deaf,  only  they  are 
intensified  by  loss  of  sight.  The 
same  "peculiarities  of  speech"  are  en- 


retarted  but  never  "stimulate"  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  language. 
Rather  than  a  "new  sense  developed" 
the  blind-deaf  give  evidence  of  the 
possibility  of  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment of  the  most  primitive  sense, 
touch,  from  which  sight  and  hearing 
were  evolved.  Sounds  are  sensed  by 
the  entire  body  in  a  general  way  and 
in  the  same  way  objects  enter  the 
consciousness  of  the  blind.  It  is  not 
a  new  sense,  but  the  original  sense, 
touch  or  muscular  sense,   has  had    an 


beings,  and  similar  - 
seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  the 
development  of  the  sense  ot  feeling  in 
the  blind,  for  instance,  results  from 
training,  and  is  no  finer  than  would  be 
the  case  with  a  person  who  could  see 
if  the  latter  had  occasion  to  use  tne 
sense  as  the  blind  do.  The  mere  loss 
of  sight  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  bevond,  possibly,  rendering  con- 
centration     on    the      object     easier 


centration      on    ^"j^^^^^  °Xread  whai    countered,    only  with   the    blind-deaf 

Therefore  it  ^^=1  Pl^^,^^^'",^°/'  ^n  t^s    they  are  drilled  out  by  giving  the  cor- 

sSbilcr  a?d""we    c'ommen'd'  tT  our  -  rect  expression    before  the  .  faulty  .  ex- 

subject,     ana      we  column  '  pression  has  made  a  brain  impression. 

"n'-I^  There' An JtheTle^se    Devel-  :  The  same  "paucity  of   expression"    is 

/?"     The      writer       Mrs.     E.    M.    recognized  but  at  once  enlarged  on  by 

?f  .ritt    has  chrr"e  o     the    education  extracts  of  quotations  from  literature 

ofThedeibltd  children  in  the  Texas  in   the    same    line    of    thought.  .  The 

t,     1  euphonious  expressions"  are    simply 

school.  those    remembered    classical    expres- 

"is    THERE     ANOTHER^  SENSE     DEVE-  gJQjig_     ^^^  instructor  is   ever  ready, 

LOPED  ?"    .  gver  patient,  ever  watchful  to  supply 

An  article  under  the  above  title  has  beautiful  ideas  clothed  in  appropriate 

been  o-oing  the  rounds  of  the  press  for  language.     In  these   first    years    lan- 

the  lalt  twelve  months.     It  has  '  filled ; 


"•ua<^e   is    never    considered ""iaf"Tan- 
!  -uage  but  as  a  medium  for  expression 
of  thought.     There   is    nothing   evc;n 
wonderful  about  it.     Simply  a  matter 
of     interested      attention,    associated 
ideas  and  correlated  subjects,  enlarged 
on  by  familiarity  with  the  best  writers 
in  poetry  and  prose,  and  constant  at- 
tention to  every  detail  of  the  child  s  life 
As  the  editor  of  the  Colorado  Index  ex- 
presses it:    "Such  constant  individual 
attention  would  have  its  effect  on  any 
pupil  whether  normal  or  with    one    or 
more  of  the  senses  lacking."     And,  as 
Mr.  Wade  says:     "If  intelligence,  pa- 
tience, devotion    and  'hard    work    are 
new  eras  in  education  or  are  destined 
to  revolutionize  education  of  any  kind, 
what  in  the    name  of    common   sense 
have  you  teachers  been  doing  all  these 
years?"— E.  M.  Barrett,    in  the    Lor 
Star, 


Ihc  Ohio  Chronicle. 

of  the  Deal  and  Dumb. 


Thur»da.y.  FebruaLry  12,  1903 

The  Blind-DesLf  of  Tcxsls 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  "A 
Souvenir  of  the  Blind-Deaf  of  Texas," 
issued  by  the  instilution  for  the  deaf 
of  that  State.  Considered  merely  as 
a  work  of  the  printers'  art  the  sou- 
venir is  interesting,  as  it  certainly 
stands  at  the  head  of  productions 
from  printing  offices  of  schools  for 
the  deaf.  The  contents  of  the  book 
are  no  less  interesting  than  its  dress. 
A  formal  introduction  sets  forth  that 
Texas  has  eight  blind-deaf  persons 
and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3000 
has  been  made  by  the  Legislature  for 
the  education  of  those  of  school  age. 
Pour  of  the  eight  are  ill  the  Texas 
school  for  the  deaf,  one  is  in  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  tlie  Blind, 
Boston,  Mass.,  one  is  an  adult  who 
lias  been  educated,  and  two  have  not 
yet  been  put  under  instruction. 
Sketches  of  the  lives  of  these  doubly- 
ibereft  persons,  pictures  of  several, 
'and  views  of  the  Texas  school  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  interesting  broch- 
ure.— Silent  Hoosier. 

MONITOR,  CONCORD,  N.H, 


u 


HELP  FOR  THE  BUND. 


^ 


In   a  report  niacje  in  congress  by  Mr. 
Boutell  of  Illinois  in  favor  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  mail  carriage  tor  books    for 
the  blind,  some  interesting  facts  are  pre- 
sented.   The  census  figures     show    that 
1  there  are  in   the  United     States     100,943 
1  blind  people,  of  whom  3,338     reside     in 
Georgia.    Since  these  figures  were    pub- 
lished correspondence  bas  been  conduct- 
ed to  verify  Ithem.    While  the  total    as 
brought  out  by  this  correspondence  does 
not  reach  tlje  figures  reported     by     the 
census,  it  d«es  show  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 80,000  blind  persons  in     thej 
United  Sta/;s,  between  2,000  and  3,000  of  j 
whom  resiie  in  Georgia. 


I'ersoiis  who  havn  tioc-u  u.i.  j,.si,-c]  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  have  for  Bomn! 
time  been  endeavoring  to  perfect  plans! 
by  which  books  which  they  can  read! 
shall  be  sent  to  them  through  a  sort  ofj 
extended  circulating  library  system.  In! 
dlscu.-i.iing  thi.s  measure,  Mr.  KouU;H' 
says:  j 

"The  great  cost  of  books  printed     fori 
the  blind  places  them  btyond  the  reach 
of  any   but   the   wealthy.     A  dictionary,' 
for  example,  sells  for  J.">0,     an     Engliph 
grammar  for  $10,  and  a  Bible  sells     at, 
icost  for  $7.  ' 

:  "The  character  of  type  in  which  books 
for  the  blind  are  printed  make.<!  them 
very  cumbersome.  Robinson's  arithme- 
tic, for  e.xample,  appears  in  six  volumes, 
the  Bible  in  eleven  volumes  and  the  dic- 
tionary in  eightesn  volumes.  Thfe  ex- 
pense, therefore,  and  great  amount  of 
space  which  these  books  occupy  make 
it  impossible  for  the  great  majority  of 
blind  persons  to  pos.sess  a  library  con- 
taining any  considerable  number  of 
books." 

The  national  government  has  already 
established  a  precedent  for  philanthro- 
!pic  legislation  of  this  character  iii  be- 
half of  the  blind.    For  some  years     the 
interest  on.  $250,000  has  been  given  an-, 
nually  to  the  American  Printing  House' 
for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Ky.       This' 
sum  of  $10,000  a  year  is  used  for  printing' 
books  for  the  blind,   which  are  distrib- 
uted pro  rata  among  the  schools  for  the 
blind.    There      are    thirty-two      public 
schools  and  five  private  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  which  receive  the 
books  published  with     this  funci.      The 
principals  of  these  schools  are  trustees 
of  the   fund   and  appoint   a   publication 
committee.  "This  committee  selects  the 
books  that  are  to  be  published.    There 
are  in  these  schools  about  4,000  pupils. 

This  bill  simply  enlarges  the  scope  and 
efficiency  of  the  work  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  blind  already 
undertaken  by  the  general  government. 
;There  is  no  daily  paper  published  in  the 
country  for  the  blind;  only  one  weekly 
and  three  monthly  papers. 


HEADINGS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart  Entertains 
Lynn's  Sightless  Citizens  at  the 
Public  Library. 

,  At  the  department  for  the  blind  at  the 
Yublic  Library  the  second  in  a  series 
If  readings  for  the  sightless  of  Lynn 
tv"as  given  this  afternoon,  the  reader  be- 

ng  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Stewart,  pastor  of 
fhe  Unitarian  Chjarch.  There  was  the 
Ltsual  attendance  and  a  gratifying  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  the.  reading. 
f)r.  Stewart  gave  several  readhigs  of 
imely  interest,  mailing  his  selections 
jfrom  topics  of  the  day  ana  from  one 
fl^  the  well  known  American  poets.  Two 
iweeks  from  to-day  another  reading  will 
jbe  given,  but  the  reader  lias  not  yet 
[been  decided  upon. 

This  department  Is  meeting  with  grat- 
■ifying  success  and  the  ladies._who  com- 
pose the  committee  in  charge'  of  it  are 
highly  elated  as  a  result.  The  reading 
room  has  been  well  patronized  and  the 
demand  tor  raised  type  books  has  been 
even  greater  than  was  anticipated.  Miss 
Bubier  reports  that  the  blind  people  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  everything 
pertarning  to   the   department  and   that 


the  accommodai 

tioim  provW'.-'J  (or  tliem.  There  ha.< 
been  auch  an  unu.sual  demand  for  shor-. 
8torlc»  which  do  not  apt«;ar  In  the  boiik-! 
for  the  blind  that  11  has  bctn  decided 
to  purchase  a  Braille  type  machine,  by 
which  small  leaflets  will  be  printed  for 
distribution.    , 

The  committee  extends  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  all  citizens  to  visit  the  de- 
ipartment  and  -see  for  themse'.ves  what 
has  been  and  Is  now  being  accomplished. 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA 
TABLET,  FEBRUARY  14. 

lyos. 

l';;i)(;nEss  i.\  Tk.vjnesskk. 

A  nciitly  bound  volume  in  Ijlack-  cloth 
auiJ  while  letters,  co[itHiriiQ<{  the    licport 
of  the  Tennebsee    Sctiool  for    the    Bliud 
for    the    year     tniJin-f      Xoveinbcr    3u, 
I 'Jl'2  reached  nil-  ihronyb    the    mail    the 
olber  day,  n  graceful  expression    of    the 
j-ood  will    of    the    StiperiutcDdent,     Mr. 
Annstning.      His  institution     is    making 
its  usual  pri)';rcss,  aud  jjrowiiig  in     iavor 
with  tlie  jieople  auci    the    adininistraiiun 
111  the  State  government,    as    it    should. 
'I'liere  is  not  a  school    in    the    land    ibat 
deserves  better  of  its    couslitueais    tliaD 
the  school  at  Nashville.     No     pains    are 
spared  til  uiake  the  school  the    best    the 
officers  and  teachers  ciin    make    it;    ainJ 
these  effcirts  are  grandly  Mcouded  by  the 
pe(i|)le      The  result   is  u    school,     larger. 
jjcrliaps,  than  auy  in    the    country,     pro 
liortiiuied    to    the  population;    aud    the 
CMiase  iif  study  is  inferior  to  none  in  the 
hind.      The  means  of  gelling     the     bliud 
childieu  I'f  the  dillerent  states    into    the 
sihdols  appeals  to  me  very    slrooglv,   aud 
I  venture  to  ijiiote  a  paragraph  from    Mr. 
Aiuisliong's  repoit    on    the    subject,     us 
illustiatingsduie  of  the  wiiys     by     which 
tills  Uitlictilty,  can  be  met  and  cunquered 
"Kt-ports,     circiilais,    and     catalnuucs 
have  liten  !-ent  to  all  parts    of  the  States, 
I  (it  only  to  tii«ns  and  (  itiis,  but    to    the 
.uilieiiueuted  out-of-the-way  places  «  here 
o|.p.irtunities  for  education  are  few,    and 
where  the  school  house  stands  closed  and 
empty     the    grenter     part    of     the    year. 
Letters    and     reports      have    v,  ry     little 
weight  with  the  people  of  those  districts 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  send  some  one 
connected  with  this    school,    so    that   all 
(jnestioiis  may  be  -•satisfactorily  answered 
and  all  anxiety  aud  doubt    removed  as  to 
the  care  aud  tenderness  with    which    the 
childreu    are    treated.       The   agent   tells 
liow  many   of   our   graduates   has-e   sue- 
cieded  in  uiiikiiig  a    livelihood,    in    win- 
ning  positions  (,f  profit  and    honor,     lie 
presents  a  picture  on   one   side  of    which 
is  an  educated,  siiccessfid  blind  man,  re- 
spected by  every  citizen  of  thtj  ct>niinunity 
where  he  resides;  aud  on  the  other   side, 
a  poor,  forlorn,  hopeless  creature,  a    hur- 
deu  to     himself    and     relatives,    a   street  j 
beggar  or  an  in:nate    of   a    country    poor  ' 
house.     The    first  is  the   result  .of   mtc 
ligeiit  desire  for  improvement,    the    pro 
duct  111  the  school;  the  secoud,  the  result 
of  Senseless  indifference  or    opposition   t 
improveiiieut.  the  lamentable  product    ■  : 
degrading,  blighting  ignorance." 

I  suppose  the  words  of    apprecation  of 
their   superintendent    by    The     Board   le 


' 


I 
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"leir  report  iiie  not  far  from  true,  am! 
tllat  Mr.  .^imstrniig  is  rih''Kvs  lit  tlie 
H'ork  of  fiuriinff  the  lienc-liciaries  ot  bis 
great  Work.  There  is  a  dignity  about  a 
life  that  is  wholly  consecrated  to  some 
worthy  use  that  comnnands  respect  and 
adniiiation.  I  take  the  liberty  "f  ipiot- 
ing  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  school  as  follows- 

•  -We  hesitate  to  speaU  of  the  Superin- 
teudeut  of  this  Institution,  from  the  fear 
that  what  we  may  say  of  hiin  may  be  taken 
as  the  mere  perfuuctoiy  praise  that  too 
often  finds  place  in  such  reports;  but  we 
cannot  forebear  to  say  we  believe  that 
no  man's  work  was.  every  niiore  wholly 
and  thoroughly  his  hfe  thau  is  the  cure 
and  advancement  of  this  Institution  the 
very  life  of  its  superiuteudent;  and  that 
intelligence  and  cultivation  of  no  mean 
order,  rare  t!.\ecutive  ability,  and  above 
all,  a  heart,  which  we  cannot  but  see,  is 
illumined  by  love  and  fjmpathy  for  his 
fellows  in  afflictioD,  fur  he  has  himself, 
from  early  youth,  been  blind,  conjoined 
with  this,  absiiring  devotion  to  his  work, 
eminently  qualify  liun  lor  the  high  ainJ 
sucred  trust  his  office    imimS-'S. 


This  neighborly  service  will  bring 
warmth  into  sad  hearts,  some  of  whom 
feel  deserted  by  God  and  man. 

If  we  women  give  sisterly  sympathy  to 
these  neglected  men  and  women,  we  can 
turn  public  attention  to  their  needs,  and 
influence  our  law-makers  to  give  serious 
attention  to  our  plea  for  justice  and 
mercy. 

Com.  on  Ethics,  W.  E.  &  I.  Umion. 

Boston. 


V 


The  Woman's  Journal. 

BOSTON,  FBBEUARY    14,  1903. 

TO  HELP  THE  BLIND. 
Since   our   wome^  clubs  have  turned 


their  thoughts  toward  social  and  cmc  ser 
vice,  they  have  become  a  recognized  pow, 
er  for  good.  If  we  women  clasp  hands 
all  over  our  State,  what  evil  may  we  not 
ameliorate,  or,  perhaps,  eradicate? 

A  year  ago  it  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Committee  on  Ethics  of  the  Wom- 
en's Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston  that  the  one  class  of  unfortunates 
nearly  overlooked  and  neglected  by  our 
educators,  legislators,  and  charitable  pub- 
lic, is  that  of  the  adult  blind. 

We  learn  that  over  two-thirds  of  them 
lose  their  sight  after  twenty-one  years  of 
age  when  no  school  or  workshop  is  to  be 
^  '  ■  --d  the  dreaded  alms- 
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KfNG  BAD  FOR  tTco. 


Even  Blindness  May  Result  from  It, 
Says  a  Paris,  Oculist, 

Dr  George  J.  Bull  of  Paris  has  just 
publishec'  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  points 
out  the  danger  o(  winking.  He  says  it 
causes  asthenopia,  a  disease  of  tire  eyes, 
which  affects  the  vision  and  leads  to 
blindness. 

The  general '  symptoms  of  astlienopid 
are  inability  to  read,  to  woric,  or  tc 
practice  music  after  a  few  mlnutesj 
owing  to  dimness  of  vision  and  to  £ 
smarting  pain  in  the  eyes.  The  pall 
disappear.?  after  a  short  rest,  but  be 
gins  again  when  woric  is  recommeTiCro 
If  the  disease  is  disregarded  or  winklnj 
persisted  in.  the  edges  of  the  eyelids 
bet^ome  permanently  swollen  and  red. 

Dr  Bull  considers  that  asthenopia  if 
due  to  strong  closure  of  tlie  eyes  u 
winking,  and  he  believes  tliat  the  presi 
sure  exerted  by  a  wink  causes  wrinkling 
of  tlife  surface  of  tlie  cornea,  and  coni 
secment  blurring  of  images  by  the  mul 
tiplication  of  liorizontal  lines. 

Dr  Bull  does  not  deny  the  importano' 
of  errors  of  refraction  in  the  productloi: 
of  asthenopia,  and  he  mentions  tire  pcst 
sibility  of  tlie  formation  of  a  line  ol 
mucus  caused  by  wfaiijing  on  the  sur' 
face  of  the  cornea,  to  which  man;>' 
would  be  disposed  to  B:ttribi)le  tht 
symptoms  observed:  but  he  points  tJ 
the  porsistaiice  of  lh<^  redutilication  oi 
horizontal  lines  and  tlie  failure  of  re- 
lief from  the  use  of  gla.sses  in  soms 
ea.ses  as  being  opposed  to  this  view. 

The  treatment  he  adopts  is  simple 
Tlie  patient  should  .avoid  as  f.ar  as  pos- 
sible strong  closure  of  the  eyes  or  rub- 
hin.g  tiiiem  throucrh  the  eyelids  with  th<- 
finger.!  and  he  should  place  the  objeci 
looked  at  in  such  a  position  that  lie  has 
not  to  roll  the  eye  downward  to  see  it, 
which  brings  the  wrinkle  or  wrinkles 
across  the  center  of  the  cornea,  but 
should  rather,  if  the  objects  be  below 
the  level  of  the  eyes,  bend  the  head  to 
sge  them. 
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found  for  learners,  an 
house  offers  the  only  open  door  to  those,  ■••■ 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  exer-;  ^^^ 
tions  for  support.  „     .,,.  .   ,,,"" 

After  a  year's   study  of    this    painful 
question,   and  of  its  partial  solution  in 
Pennsylvania,   California,   Iowa,   Illinois, 
New  Tork,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Connecti- 
cut- in  the  various  countries  of  Europe; 
m  Australia,  and  far  Japan,-we  have  con- 
ferred with  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  who  have 
joined  us  in  presenting  to  the  Legislature 
a  bill  asking   that  a  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  needs  of  over 
3,000  adult  blind  of  our  commonwealth,  ( 
and  to   formulate  a  plan  by  which  theyl 
can  best  be  aided  to  help  themselves.         I 
By  sending  a  letter  to  your  Eepresenta- 
tive,  calling  his  attention  to  this  bill,  and 
expressing   your   interest  in   it,  you  will 
help  the  cause  of  hundreds  who  are  now 
Bitting   in   darkness   and    neglect    in   the 
almshouses,  among  the  shiftless  and  vic- 
ious, or  in   poor  homes  where  they  must 
be  left  alone  all  day,  while  their  bread- 
winners are  toiling  for  their  support. 

In  your  own  town  or  city  there  are 
some  of  these  sightless  people.  May  you 
not  call  upon  them,  take  one  into  the  sun- 
shine, another  to  church  or  to  a  lecture, 
or  give  atn  hour's  reading  or  conversation 
to  a  third? 
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OLD  BLI 
LEFT  TO 


Mrs.  Overidhter  Sard  To  Have 

Been  Deserted  in  an 

Empty  House. 
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NEIGHBORS 


sman   Tells-  How   He  Was 
drdered  to  Take  Even  Her 
Bed  from  Her. 


Soutli  Brooklyn  is  much  agitated  over  th« 
fliidins  of  an  aired  blind  woman  in  a  de- 
serted house  in  Fifty-third  street,  wher-e 
she  said  she  had  been  left  to  starve. 

Her  na-me  Is  Mre.  Mary  Overidhter,  ajid 
for   the  last  seventeen  years   she   had  lived 


I  Vrtth  her  niece  to  a  two  story  frame,  house. 

I  T»e  niece,  who  Is  a  widow,  moved  out  of 
t^  dwelling  a  week  aso  last  Thursday.  The 
?,^f ^  r^  ^^^"^^  suspicious  when  they 
raUed  to  see  the  old,  woman  accompany  the 
departtag  tenant.  They  notified  Policeman 
lUordan,  who  made  an  examination  of  the 

bed  m  the  corner  of  a  room  he,  found  the 
ascd  woman.  There  was  no  food  In  the 
house  and  no  coal,  and  the  only  article  of 
whi.w;f   '"'^"'^  remained   was   the   bed  or, 

r^heipresr""""^'"'"^-  ^■^^--^-^c 

Mrs.  Overidhter  told  the  poUceman  that 
she  had  not  tasted  food  for  twenty-W 
hours,  and  tKat  she  had  been  left  Jn  the, 
hoijse  to  die.  * 

Nel^hb-ors  on  learning  that  the  woman  i.a,l 
been  found  hastened  to  the  house  takLl 
with  them  food  a,td  drink.  An  effort  wa* 
made  to  have  the  woman  taken  to  'tha 
Kmgs  County  Inflrmarjr,  but  she  said  thafc  . 
toousT"  "^  ^^"^^^  "^'^  ^^^"^  '^^  '^''^°  to  a  plot? 
tim.'^^i"'^^®  aijived  at  the  door  about  this 
w  ;>Hd^^°"^''l*5«  woman  had  learned  o' 

?m°TTT5,  '^"^"y  removed  to  a  house  at  Nb!  ' 
S60  Tlilrd  avenue.  South  Brooklyn  ■ 

tvA-^  '■''®°?  °'*  "^^  ^se^  woman  had  lived  lit ! 
the  house  for  eighteen  months  and?  thr5Si3\ 
the  baggageman,  her  prpsent  place  of  refl-.') 
dence.  in  Seventeenth  street.*^  w«>  foundl 
When  I  called  there  she  was  not  it  home  ' 
^"^^^^^vi^o  said  he  was  relaW  to  he^' i 
not'?-l*i'f  \i^?  ^<?"  °^  *'in°'<3  woman  had  been' 
Th^i  ®?  '?u*  "  "^'^^  ^^  turn  to  do  some-.- 
thing  for  the  support  of  hla  mother.    .,^^'^-  • 

.o?.??i,°?    -'i®   employes   of   tha,««ffessniar«  : 
Bald  that  when  he    i  I   i     j  MiWnTnr    i  T  i    i 
the  furniture  the  old-rfBSTwas  remoS^ 
from  the  bed  tmajpCTtoto  rcornS^°a^ 

^  ce    thLai(i'*S^"^L^J«"  t°  h?Ao  re, 
^itf^^J^°'^   which   she   had   beeni , 
^l"lle  aged  woman  is  now  in  the  teS 
.......  house    to  which  she  was  convai^SS- 

h?^  «"■  '^'i°,l^s  employment  wWMH'j'leld.'i- 
nlm  S9  a  week,  .ji/f^  oiciu.n  , 


SATUSDAY.    FEBBUABY    21.    1903 

A  Daugliter  of  a  Soldier  in  Need 

To  tha  Editor  of  the  Transcrict: 

Three  years  ago  you  published  an  appeal, 
signed  by  Mr.  Francis  B.-Forlbes,  for  funds 
towards  the  support  of  a  respectable  wo- 
man, who  is  the  daughter  of  a  Northern 
soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  and  who  is  af- 
flicted with  cancer  and  total  blindness. 

The  liberal  donations  in  response  to  this 
appeal,  which  were  received  and  acknowl- 

■  edged  by  me,  have  sufflced  for  the  support 
of  the  invalid  up  to  the  present  time,  but 
are  now  exhausted.  TMs  distressing  case 
has  been  constantly  watched  by  visitors 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  and  I  beg  to 
make  a  further  appeal  for  at  least  .$100  to 
insure  the  support  of  this  poor  woman  for 

;  another  twelve  months. 

Donations   may    be   addressed   to   me   at 

6.3  Beacon  street,  and  will  be  acknowledged 

by  me  in  your  columns. 

Evelyn  Stuegis 
Feb.   17. 


From  . 


Date 
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Thyonly  blind  British  olBcer  ever  deco- 
ratip  with^hu  kiiiMtiwi'NT'Sross  is  Captain  E. 
B  Wowse,  late  oi:  the  Gordon  riighlanders, 
who  also  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  earned  the  coveted  bi.  of  metal  tv.'ice. 
Once  was  at  Magersfontein,  in  1891),  when  he 
made  a  desnerate  effort  to  carry  his  mortally 
wounded  colonel  on  his  bade  out  of  range  of 
Boer  rifles.  .\  year  later  he  aud  a  dozen  of 
his  men  charged  a  large  party  of  Boers  who' 
suddenly  appeared.    The  latter,  taken  by  sur- 


prise, gave  way  tor  a  time,  enabling  To\yse 
and  his  men  to  escape.  On  that  occasion  he 
sustained  a  wound  which  resulted  in  total 
blindness.     Captain  Towse  i.5  .3S  vears  old. 

Emperor  i  William     is    collaborating  vv-ith 
Joseph  Lauff,  the  court  poet,  on  a  drama  en 
titled  "Under  the  Helmet."     The  hero  is  the. 
great  elector  B^redericlj  William  of  Br 
burg,  who  died  in  168S. 


ero  is  thai 
Braj^i^Jp 


. IllWtl  — ' ■ ^^^^^I^M^— 

ihOW  CITY  OF  LYNN  CARES 

FOR  HER   BUND   CITIZENS. 

Room  in  the  Public  Library  Where  They  Gather 
and  Read  or  Hear  Others  Read. 


VI 


IN    THE    ROOM    FOR    THE    ADULT    BLIND,    LYNN    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 


Friday  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
red  letter  day  by  the  blind  In  the  city 
of  Lynn,  for  twice  a  month,  Friday 
afternoons,  some  kind  lady  or  gentle- 
man meets  these  afflicted  ones  at  the 
beautltul  public  library  opposite  the 
Common,  and  reads  aloud  to  them,  for 
an  hour  or  so.  Today  the  Rev.  Samuel 
B.  Stewart  of  Ocean  street  is  the  en- 
tertainer scheduled. 

This  new  departure  at  the  Lynn 
library  has  sprung  from  another  innova- 
tion—the reading  room  tor  the  blind— 
which  was  itself  inaugurated  In  the 
library-  only  the  first  of  this  new  year. 
That  worlc  is  carried  on  by  a  committee 
of  ladies  from  the  Lynn  Historical  So- 
ciety, who  recently  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  groat  need  of  mitigating 
'  the  awful  isolation  of  the  blind  In 
i  Massachusetts.  Three  afternoons  a 
'  week  now,  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and 
'  Saturdays,  from  2  until  5.  therefore,  a 
I  little  group  ot  eager 'blind  may  he  found 
[enjoying  to  the  full  the  opportunities 
1  provided  bv  the  committee's  efforts  to 
'escape  from  total  darkness. 

It  was  about  a  year  ago.  at  a  meeting 

of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  held  at 

the  residence  of   Benjamin  N.  Johnson, 

the   president  of   the    society,    that   the 

Hon    Elihu  B.  H,^yes,  ex-mayor  ot  Lynn, 

read  a   paper  that  called  the   attention 

of  those  present  to  the  great  need  that 

exists  today   of  just  such   help  for   the 

blind    as    the    present     undertaldng   at 

iJynri    now    supplies.      The   matter   was 

discussed  somewhat   m  tae  absti-act  at 

I  tliat  time,  but  It  was  eoon  brought  into 

the  Diane  of  the  concrete    and  the  par- 

'  Hcular   hy   the   appointment    of    a   com- 

rnlttee   of  historical  society  membersto 

I  l^iVe  funds,  to    help   the  blind  of   their 

\  own  eitv. 


Tlie  efHcient  chairman  chosen  was  , 
Mrs.  Micajah  P.  Clough  of  Lynii,  and 
she,  with  her  committee,  conststing  of 
Mrs.  William  Lummis.  Miss  Isabe  e 
Breed.  Mre.  J.  H.  Woodhury.  Miss  Sadie 
Martin.  Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Smith  Mrs. 
Au.justus  J,  Hoitt.  Mrs.  Charles  Fullei. 
Mr.-i.  John  S.  Bartlett  and  Mrs^ather- 
■  Ine  Parsons,  soon  raised  the  $1000  neces- 
sary to  buy  a  set  of  books  in  raised 
type,   hire  an    attendant- and   start  the 

reading  room.       

The  committee  was  so  fortur>ate  as  to 
be  able  to  secure  the  services  for  the 
days  the  room  is  open  ot  Miss  .TesMe 
Bubier  of  Lynn,  who  is  herself  a-  blind 
woman,  educated  in  all  the  syetenis  ot 
blind  reading.  Miss  Bubier  enjoyed,  as 
a  child,  the  benefits  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, which,  to  the  adult  blind  are, 
from  the  nature  of  the  school  s  constitu- 
tion, closed.  It  was  not  the  intention  at 
first  to  teach  reading  in  the  room,  hut 
it  "was  soon  found  that  only  through 
such  service  could  the  work  be  realb 
effective.  For.  in  spite  of  the  tact  that 
there  are  people  employed  by  the  state 
to  travel  about  and  teach  those  whom 
blindness  has  overtaken  to  read  the 
raised  type,  the  time  to  be  expended 
upon  each  pupil  is  so  short  and  ,the  les- 
sons come-  at  such  long  intervals  (once 
in  two  weeks)  that  additional  help  is 
often  necessary  to  grasp  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  And 
on;y  a  blind  person  can  help  the  blind  in 
this  particular. 

The  books  purchased  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  Lvnn  library  are  in  raiseo 
line  type  and  include  the  following 
works,  interesting  as  showing  the  liter- 
ature most  sure  to  Interest  this  '"'for- 
tunate class:  "The  Blind  Brother. 
"Black  Beauty."  Dickens'  "David  Cop- 
perfield."  "The  Christmas  Carol.  Pick- 
wick Papers"  (six  big  volumes  are 
needed  for  these,  and  they  are  oni> 
".selections"),  Kste  Douglas  Wlggin  s 
Christmas  dinner  portion  of  The  Birds 
Christmas  Carol,"  Green's  Short  His- 
tory of  the  English  People,"  Emerson  s 
"Essays,"  "Greek  Heroes.'  George 
Eliot's  "Silas  Marner,"  "Story  ot  a 
Short  Life"  (Mrs.  Ewing).  'Story  of 
Patsev,"  "Little  Women,"    "Little  Lora 


—  Fauntleroy."  Cooper's  "Pilot."  "Peas- 
ant and  Prince."  Irvine's  "Sketch 
j  Book.'  "Twice  Told  Tales."  Higginson's 
"History  of  the  United  States."  "Tangle- 
wood  Tales."  "Popular  Tales."  "Capt. 
January."  Longfellow's,  Whittier's, 
Holmes'  and  Lowell's  poems,  "The 
Beauties'  ot  Nature,"  "Bible  Stories." 
the  XeT\'  Testament  and  the  dictionary. 

This  is  considered  a.  very  good  working 
library  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  here  re- 
printed entire  that  other  towns,  which 
may  be  moved  to  emulate  Lynn's  ex- 
ample in  this  matter,  may  know  what 
books  they  would  best  buy.  Alwas'S.  of 
course,  it  ,1s  desirable  that  works  for 
the  blind  shall  be  cheerful,  simple  a.nd 
human.  And  almost  all  the  books  in 
the  list  given  meet  these  requirements. 

Another  important  adjunct  of  a  read- 
ing room  for  the  hiind  is  a  typewriter 
which  w'ili  put  into  Braille  the  good 
short  stories  and  articles  printed  in  the 
current  magazines.  The  people  at  Lynn 
recognize  this,  and  they  are  very  soon  to- 
Hdd  such  a  typewriter  to  their  plant.' 
Then  Miss  Bubier  will  be  able  to  susply 
new  material  constantly  by  rewriting 
my  story  read  to  her. 

Besides  teaching  those  who  come  to 
the  library  to  read  the  raised  type.  Miss 
Bubier  instructs  them  how  to  read  music 
idapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind.  Some 
!uch  music  is  already  available,  and  it  is 
noped  that  more  may  soon  be  added. 
Naturally,  too.  the  books  of  the  library 
circulate.  But  the  reading  room  aspect 
5f  the  movement  is  most  Imoortant  for 
he  exercise  of  coming  to  the  room,  and 
he  change  involved  is  very  good  for  th« 
>lind.  it  is  held.  The  chief  difBcuIty  is 
n  finding  attendants.  Another  year  a 
.>art  of  the  money  raised  will  be  devoted, 
t  is  thought,  to  a  fund  to  pav  young 
jirls  to  bring  the  blind  back  and  forth 
vom  their  homes  to  the  library.  At 
Drt-sent  this  service  is  looked  after  by 
k'olunteers. 

The  men  and  women  of  Lvnn  feel 
that  whatever  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  may  be  necessary  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  this  work  it  must  be  forth- 
coming. For  tliey  have  come  to  see. 
as  pthers  who  stud.v  the  matter  will, 
that  reading  and  employment  mean 
saving  the  minds  ot  those  adults 
plunged    into    the    abyss    of    blindness. 


--Jl* 
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Whenever     blindness    is  TJIscilSSea— arre- 
hears  the  easy  answer:   "Well,   tnere  is 
the  Perkins   Institution,   cjoesn't   it  looK 
after  that  matter?"         ,  »   „j 

Far  from  generally  is  It  understood 
that  the  Perkins  Institution,  excellent 
as  it  is.  does  not  meet  the  needs  of 
the  adult  blind  over  21.  And  SO  per  cent, 
of  this,  afnicted  class  become  blind  af- 
ter majority  has  been  attained.  One 
man  who  goes  regularly  to  the  L-ynn 
reading  room  lost  his  sight  as  a  result 
of  work  in  an  electric  plant.  He  is  a 
young,  able-bodied  fellow,  and,  as  it 
happens,    has  a  capable  family,  who,  by 

taking  boarders— a  work  in'  which  he 
can  do  his  fair  share— keep  up  the 
home.  But  the  pleasanter  half  of  his 
story  is  unusual,  while  that  part  which 
tells  of  loss  of  sight  coming  upon  a  I 
man  in  good'  circumstances  is  only  too 
common.  

The  case  of  Wm  who  loses  his  sight  ■ 
after  having  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  I 
being  an  active,  independent  worker  in 
the  world,  is  sufficiently  pitiable  at  best, 
and  when  there  is  no  outlet  in  work  or 
diversion  for  his  agonized  thoughts,  in- 
sanity follows  speedily.  The  man's 
humiliating  helplessness,  his  utter  use- 
lessness  (often),  his  terrible  despair,  eat 
into  his  very  soul. 

Since  plenty  of  skilled  mechanics,  en- 
dowed with  all  their  faculties,  find  it 
difficult  to  earn  more  than  a  bare  liveli-' 
hood,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  bljjid 
man  cannot  get  on.  Inasmuch,  more- 
over, as  the  multiplication  of  machinery 
Is  constantly  throwing  capable  men  out 
of  employment,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  industries  formerly  lucrative  for 
the  blind  are  now  so  no  longer. 

What   Is   needed   in  Massachusetts   is 
etich   an  industrial  school   for  the  blind 
as     that    at     Halifax,    of    which     Prof. 
Fraser,  a  graduate   of  the  Perkins   In- 
stitute, Is  principal.    This  school  is  sup- 
'  ported   almost   entirely   toy   the  govern- 
ment, and  it  reaches  through  its  travel- 
ling   teacher    system    the,  blind    m    even 
very  remote  parts.    A  society  started  al- 
most 10  years  ago  employs  young  men 
and   women  graduates  of   the  school  to 
travel  from  town  to  town  and  teach  tne 
II  blind  reading,  sewing,  knitting  and  how  ^ 
to  make  beadwork  and  fancy  baskets.  A 
teacher   sometimes    spends   as   much  as 
two  weeks  on  a  single  pupil,  the  expense 
of  board  and  salary  the  while  being  de- 
frayed   by    the    society.     Massachusetts  j 
should  not  be  behind  to  this  extent.    It  | 
should   appropriate   a   sum   for   the   en-  , 
dowment  of  a  school  similar  to  the  Hali-  | 
fax  one,  and  so  make  it  possible  for  in- 
dividuals afterward  to  support  a  home- 
teaching  society.    The  need  Is  pressing 
and  great.  .,.,     ^  ^^ 

Meanwhile,    hov/ever.   Boston,  as  well 
as  other  cities,  big  and  little,  may  take 
pattern  after  Lynn.      In   our  Public  Li-  . 
brary  on  Copley  square  there  is  a  table 
for  the  blind,  but  it  is  remote  and  difB- 
oult  of  access.     And  there  Is   no  one  to  | 
help  a  stumbling  student  of  raised    let-  i 
ters  over  the  hard  places.    A  little  place 
near   the  entrance,   particularly   for  the 
blind,    and    presided    over   by    a    sym- 
patheic  woman  who  knows  from  experi- 
ence the  difficulties  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion   Lynn's    contribution  up-to-date   to 
the  'solution  of  the  adult  blind  probleraj 
is  a  suggestion  for  many  libraries^  j 


'mM4  nm^iamrSi  the  i.onim:^^fmv 

speaks  ©nthuslastioally  of  a  concert 
given  by  the  students  of  the  Ho«B*r 
Coilege_for.,the_Bitmi^saylng:  "As  far 
as'—a^omplishment  went,  these  bllnii 
musicians  were  quite  up  to  the  level  of 
sighted  student.^..  Indeed.  In  the  part 
singing  they  even  Excelled.  Incidental- 
ly, we  had  an  object  lesson  in  the  quick- 
ness with  which  the  singers  can  leara 
music.  They  sang  a  chant  which  Dr. 
W.  H.  Cummings  had  written  and 
posted  on  the  night  before  the  concert. 
The  manuscript  was  reproduced  in  tha 
Braill  method  and  onl.v  distributed  to 
tlie  choir  before  our  eyes.  While  Dr. 
Cummings  was  •explaining  this  matter 
the  singers  passed  their  fingers  quickly 
over  their  parts,  and  in  a  tew  minutes 
sang  the  little  composition  without  a 
hitch.  The  loss  of  sight  evidently  has 
Its  compensations  in  an  increase  of  the 
powers  of  concentration.  Very  few  chil- 
dren ordinarily  gifted  with  sight  could! 
have  played  arrangements  for  eight 
hands  without  'notes,'  nor  could  a  choir 
sing  West's  cantata  from  memory  after 
two  or  three  weeks'  study."  He  adds 
that  the  government  does  not  do  its 
duty  by  the  school,  granting  it  annually 


ABTHOR  HOCHMAN, 
Th&  Youn?  Russian-American  Pianist. 

only  about  £255,  and  doing  "next  to  noth-  I 
ing  to  make  the  sightless  useful  mem-J 
bers  of   society."  _:,.„..,^«w.--.---«««*»**"»**l, 
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Bir.  London  stiU'swears  by  K«''?">''„t=.S?:: 

l/ubelik's    faultless  Pi'eoi.s'O",  and  flute 
Viite  ouality  of  tone  in  his  playing.,  ana 
his  ^was     exemplifiert    yesterday     in     a 
^^'faio^:.!  renderin^gof  Vieuxtemps-  fou  tl^ 

'  llTJ^fo'no'.lS^.T°n-  which   were  I 

^^J^  vi.^ar''!  new  oratorio,  which  will  be 
'nRV  hllrd    "l    th"    next  .Birminghara 
'  festival    is"  to  be  called  "The  APQsOes. 
T?   is  rot  yet  completed,  but  the   com- 
Doscr    believes    that    in    the    matter    of 
V       it,    iJ    will    he    a    bigger   work   than 
iS?geVream"ot^  Ge^'rontfe.';    There  will  I 
he  no  formal  orchestral  prelude  to     ''rha 
A  „i=Hf.V'— the  words  for  which,  by  the 
tS^^'have  been  selected  by  Dr.  Blgar- 
I  Zft  there  will  be  a  choral  prologue.    It 
'  ?i^  an   open    secret  that  there  has   been 
l-onsiderable      competition      among      the 
1  ?eadins    L<^ndon     publishei-s      to  /ew;« 
Itt  iVihHsliin"  rights  of  the  novelty.  The 
'  mal?er  has  "rolv  been  settled    DrElgar 
?lvin-   given    Messrs.    Novello   his   au- 
.,  jy,.it V  to  Iss'ie  the  work.  The  sum  paid 
bv  tl  fs  ftrm  for   the  rights  Is  the  larg- 
^^t    that    has   ever    been    given    to   any, 
composer    for    an    oratorio,    and  .rumor 
SnotM  the  am<.unt  as  being  represented!! 
'  Sv  f^r   igures.,  in  addition  to  a  substan- 
I  tfal  rovalty  on  the  sale  of  every  copy. 


(Photo  by  Post  photographer.) 
JOSEPH  'M' DONALD, 
The   blind  mission   worker   of   the    South 
EndTjoe's  Mission,  named  in  his  honor,' 
opened,  at  72  Shawmut  ayenue_j;e^gr|^ 


TO   HELP   BLiilB 


Measure     Proposed    by 


In  a  report  made  In  congress  Ijy  Mr. 
Boutell  of  Illinois  in  favor  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  mail  carriage  for  books  for 
the  blind,  some  interesting  facts  are  pre-  j 
sented.  The  census  figures  show  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  lOO.MS  I 
blind  people,  of  whom  333S  reside  in ; 
Oeorgia.  Since  these  figures  were  pub- 
lished correspondence  has  been  conduct- 
ed to  verify  them.  While  the  total  as 
brought  out  by  this  correspondence  does 
not  reach  the  figure  reported  by  the 
census.  It  does  show  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 8U,00O  blind  Pei-sons  m  the 
ITiilted  States,  between  2000  and  3uOO  of 
whom    reside   in    Georgia.  ,.  ^    ,„ 

Persons  who  have  been  interested  m 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  have  for  sotne 
time  been  endeavoring  to  perfect  plans 
by  which  books  which  they  can  /ead 
shall  be  sent  to  them  through  a  sort  of 
extended  civculatlng  'ilirary  system.  In 
discussing     this      measure,    Mr.      Boutell 

^^"The  gi-eat  cost  of  books  printed  for 
the  blind  places  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  but  the  wealthy.  A  dictionaiy, 
for  example,  sells  for  $50  an  ErtEti*| 
gr,jimmar  for  $10,  and  a  Bible  sells  af^ 

i  cost   for   $7.  ,  ,il.„v.i 

'  '  "The  character  of  type  in  whlcni 
books  for  the  blind  are  printed  makpa 
them  very  cumbersome.  Kobmsons 
arithmetic,  for  example,  appears  m 
six  volumes,  the  Bible  in  eleven  vol- 
umes and  the  dictionary  in  eighteen 
volumes.  The  expense,  therefore,  and 
great  amount  ot  space  which  these 
books  occupy  make  it  impossible  for 
the  great  majority  of  blind  persons  to 
possess  a  library  containing  any  con- 
siderable number  of  books. ' 

The  national  government  has  al- 
ready established  a  precedent  for  phil- 
anthropic legislation  of  this  character 
in  behalf  of  the  blind.  For  some  years 
the  interest  on  $250,000  has  been  given 
annually  to  the  American  Printing, 
House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
This  sum  of  $10,000  a  year  is  used  tor 
printing  books  for  the  blind,  which  are 
distributed  pro  rata  among  the  schools 
for  the  blind.  There  are  thirty-two 
public  schools  and  five  private  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  which 
receive  the  books  published  with  this 
fund.  The  principals  of  these  schools 
are  trustees  of  the  fund  and  appoint  a 
publication  committee.  This  apmmlt- 
tee  selects  the  books  that  are  to  be 
publi.^hed.  There  are  in  these  schools 
about    4,000    pupils. 

This  bill  simply  enlarges  the  scope 
and  efficiency  of  the  work  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  already  undertaken  by  the  gen- 
eral government.  There  is  no  daily 
paper  published  in  the  country  for  the 
blind;  only  one  weekly  and  three 
monthly  papers. 
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THE    YOUTH'S    COMPANION 


ELECTRIC  FLASHES  ARE 

FATAL  TO  EYESIGHT 


...B^ww*****''- 


New  Disease    Affecting  Motormen  Who    Handle    "Third 
Rail"  System  Cars  on  Stormy  Days. 


.  New  Yoik,  Feb.  18.-Blinded  by  bril- 
liant streaming  sheets  of  electric  flame 
Wring  the  long  night,  motormen  upon 
the  elevated  railroad  awoke  yesterday 
rubbing  sore  eyes  and  blinldns  painfully 
as  the  light  of  day  entered  the  win- 
dows. 

Straining  their  eyes  to  penetrate  the 
aarUnesa  before  their  swiftly  movmg 
trains  the  eyesight  of  the  motormen  of 
the  "T."  line  had  been  sorely  taxed  be- 
fore the  extra  burden  of  the  electric 
flashes  were  given  birth  by  the  com- 
bination of'  sleet,  snow  and  rain  with 
the   "third   rail." 

Defective  eyesight  of  the  men  upon 
whom  the  safety  of  thousands  depends 
now  has  become  a  serious  complication 
tor  the  railroad  management  to  grapple 
with. 

Third  Bail  Responsible. 
It  has  been  learned  that  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  third  rail,  motormen 
have  shown  the  effects  of  a  new  disease, 
and  the  percentage  of  defective  eyesight 
has  visibly  increased.      • 

"I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  my 
eye&^cannot    s^ana_  the    strain    brought 


about  by  the  changed  conditions  on  the 
elevated  road,"  said  a  motorman  of  the 
Sixth  avenue, line  yestei-day. 

"When  the  electric  flashes  begin  to 
plav  along  the  tracks  and  about  the 
train  one  feels  the  vision  becomes  dulled 
and  blurred.  For  a  moment  there  is 
brightness  and  then  suddenly  all  Is  in- 
tensely dark,  .so  dark  in  fact  that  it  Is 
difticult  to  distinguish  the  lights  placed 
along  the  lines  of  track. 

"One  of  the  men  told  me  that  after 
watching  the  vivid  streaks  of  light  he 
attempted  to  walk  away,  and  so  dark 
v.-as  the  night  tp  his  eyes  that  he 
stumbled  and  fell." 


An    Expert    Opinion. 

A  prominent  oculist  who  was  consult- 
ed  on   the   subject  said: 

"An   intensely   brilliant   fl;ish   of   :lght 
has    been    known    to    cause    total     and 
permanent  blindness.    The  danger  to  the 
,  eye  from  brilliant  electric  Hashes  is  tiiat 
'<  they   come   so   quickly   that   they   catch 
I  the  eye  unawares.    The  pupil  is  unable 
to  contract  quickly  enough  to  shut  out 
I  the   blinding   glare,   which   reaches   the 
retina    with    more    or    less    seui>i:s    re- 
sults." 
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SCHOOL  GIRL 
STRICKEN  BLIND 


NEW  TORK,  Feb.  20.— Annie  Collins.  14 
years  of  age,  a  pupil  in  the  high  school  in 
Flushing,  was  suddenly  stricken  blind  to- 
day while  sitting  at  her  desk. 

The  girl  was  apparently  reading  a  book 
when  she  suddenly  dropped  her  head  on 
her  desk.  She  remained  in  that  position 
for  Bome  moments  and  when  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  replied  without  Talsing 
iher  head:  "Oh.  I  cannot  see."  A  phyKi- 
cian  stated  after  making  an  examination 
that  he  could  not  tell  whether  the  girl 
would  be  permanently  blind  or  not.  Her 
affliction  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
overstudv. 
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GIRL   STRICKEN    BLIND 

SITTING  AT  HER  DESK. 


Sudden  Affliction  of  Flushing:  (L.  L)  High  School  Pupil 

Said  to  Be  the  Result  of  Too  Much  Study— 

Doctor  Puzzled  by  the  Case. 


:NBW  YO'KK.  Feb.  20.  1903.  Annie  Col- 
lin's 14  years  of  age,  a  pupil  in  the  high 
igchool  In  Flushing,  was  suddenly  strick- 
en blind  today,  while  sitting  at  her  desk. 

The  girl  was  apparently  reading  a 
book     when   she   suddenly   dropped    her 


head  on  her  desk.  She  remained  in 
that  position  for  some  moments,  and 
when  asked  what  was  the  matter  re- 
plied without  raising  her  head::  "Oli,  I 
cannot  see."  A  physician  said  he  could 
not  tell  whether  the  girl  would  be  per- 
manently  blind  or  not.  Her  aJilictlon  is 
believed  to  be  .the  result  of  overstudy. 
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NIGHT-BLINDNESS. 

Ills  is  an  interesting  suliject  from 
M'viTal  points  of  view.   The  com- 
mon misapplication  of  Its  scicn- 
lilic  name  is  of  interest  to  philol- 
oiii^ts;  "niooii-blink,"  its  popular 
ii;iiiic  among  sailors,  Is  of  interest 
to  till'  stiuleiit   of  superstitions, 
and    it    is    interesting    in   it.scif 
to    the    medical    man.      It   was 
called  by  most  of  tlic   Greek  writers  nijctalopia 
(from  nyx,  niglit,  altios,  blind,  and  opuis,  vision), 
meaning  night-blindness ;  but  most  medical  writers 
of  tile  present  day  call  it  IiPinfiralojAa.  deriving  it 
from  emera,  day,  and  o/ww,  vision.    The  meaning 
of  this  word  is  really  day  vision,  and  so  by  coii- 
tra.sliiiglit-biiiidncss.    The  result  of  this  confusion 
is  that  no  one  knows  what  a  writer  means  by 
Itemeralopiu  or  nyclalo/jia  without  further  defi- 
nition,  for  the   terras   are   devoid   of    scienlKic 
precision. 

Niglit-blindness  is  a  condition  in  which  vision 
is  perfect,  or  fairly  so,  in  daylight,  but  falls  witli 
the  setting  of  llie  sun,  and  is  not  restored  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  artificial  illumination.  The 
sufferer  from  night-blindness  can  usually  see  tlie 
light  of  a  candle  or  lamp  when  he  looks  directly 
at  it,  but  lie  cannot  read,  even  when  the  light  is 
thrown  diiectly  upon  the  page.  Usually,  iiowever, 
he  sees  well  in  a  room  lighted  brilliantly  with 
electricity,  tlie  degree  of  illumination  tlieii  ap- 
proaching tliat  of  sunlight. 

The  cause  of  niglit-blindness  is  believed  to  be 
an  exhausting  of  the  power  of  vision  by  too  great 
liglit,  for  it  occurs  mainly  among  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  Die  tropics,  wlio  are  exposed  for  many 
hours  to  tlie  glare  of  the  sun,  and  among  arctic 
explorers,  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  by  reflection 
from  the  snow.  On  shipboard  it  is  often  associated 
with  scurvy,  and  persons  wluj  are  depressed  jiliysi- 
cally  or  mentally,  or  in  any  other  way  "run  down," 
are  more  likely  to  suffer  than  the  strong. 

Sailors  iiave  a  superstition  that  tile  trouble  is 
due  to  imjirudence  in  sleeping  on  deck  in  the 
nioonligiit,  and  this  belief  is  embodied  in  tlie  term 
"moon-blink,''  by  whicii  they  call  it.  The  trop- 
ical moon  is  probably  as  guiltless  ill  this  respect 
as  it  is  in  tlie  production  of  insanity,  except  that 
it  might  act  as  the  sun  does,  although  of  course 
in  a  minor  degree,  in  dazzling  an  already  weak- 
ened eye. 

The  only  treatment  for  niglit-blindness  is  keep- 
ing away  from  bright  light,  or  protecting  the  eyes 
with  goggles  or  a  bandage  until  the  exliausted 
retina  has  recovered  its  tone.  _ 

THE    EYE,    Thursday,    February    19,    1903. 

Some  Painful  Facts. 
Mrs.  Cha8.  Berry  visited  the  St. 
Louis  Poorhouse  l«st  week  and  saw  a 
lot  of  deaftautes,  who  were  inmates. 
Most  of  thetn  were  uneducated.  Two 
deafmuie  sisters,  Miss  Seavers,  have 
been  contined  there  since  July  15,  18tiO. 
Both  used  to  attend  school  at  Fullou 
long-  before  the  civil  war;  now  they  are 
aged  and  feeble— one  tulaliy  blind  nail 
tne  other  luUf  blind.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adam  Sutter  ai  e  recent  additions  to 
this  institution.  Although  h«^  has  a 
trade,  Mr.  tj.  finds  it  impossible  lo  get 
employ  tneul  on  account  of  being  unable 
to  read  and  write.  His  wife  is  partly 
crippled  in  one  of  her  arms,  having 
been  injured  in  a  gasoline  explosion  a 
few  years  ago.  As  the  poorhouse  is 
overcrowded,  it  is  being  enlarged  by  an 
additional  wing.  "One-half  the  world 
doesn't  know  iaow  the  other  half  lives" 
is  being  verified. 
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BUND  PRODIGY  ,^„-^^^^.^ 

IN  MATHEMATICS.i      o.Ri.orooRrA 

^ ♦ ■- I 

Newell  Perry,  a  Marvel  to  College  Professors,, 

Engaged  by  50  Columbia  Students 

to  Coach  Them  in  His  Line. 


[SPHCIAL  DISPATCH  TO 
NEW  YORK,  Feb.  22,  1903.  Impressed 
by  his  marvellous  ability  as  a  matlie- 
matician.  50  students  of  Columbia  have  ] 
engaged  Newell  Perry  wlio  Is  blind,  to  j 
coach  them.  1 

Without  the  aid  of  pen  or  pencil  Mr.  \ 
Perry  calculates  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems of  higher  mathematics  with  light- 
ning rapidits'. 

Prof.  Wilkinson  of  the  California 
school  for  the  blind  heard  of  the  boy 
and  undertook  to  educate  him.  Later 
he  entered  the  state  high  school,  where,  1 
despite  his  blindness,  he  carried  off 
highest  honors  in  a  large  class.  When 
19  years  old  he  entered  the  University 
of  California,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  philosophy  in  1896.  After- 
ward he  became  an  instructor  there  for 
a  year. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
he  took  a  post  graduate  course  in  higher 
mathematics,  he  also  received  a  Jesree. 
In  1900  he  went  to  Europe  and  studied 
at  the  univerr.ity  in  Munich.  Here  he 
I  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  wrott  1  treatise  on  higher  ma  he- 
ma  tics  which  is  now  used  as  a  text 
book  thire  While  abroad  Mr.  Perry 
mastered  German  and  French. 

He  has  had  no  diffioulty;  in  obtaining 
employment  among  the  Columbia  stu-; 
dTnts  who  consider  him  a  valuable 
coach      From  this  source  he  derives  his, 

"Wfs'  ?a?Sties  of  hearing  are  abnor-i 
mally  developed  and  he  is  able  to  walk, 
throuK-h  the  most  crowded  streets  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  cane  or  a  Person  to, 
gT,iide  him.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  c>cl^t 
Ind    some   years   ago   rode   unaided   Uo 
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miles   in   two   days  around   the   Bay   of 
California. 


CLa^VU-^^^-O^^''^^-^-- 
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BLINDNESS  THREATENS 
A  SWED|SH_PRINCESS. 

Wife  of  the   Regent  in   Danger   of  Total', 
Loss  of  Sigl^t.  ! 

S,><^clfl  V-AMr  to  ^ew  Vorlc  Amerienn 

St  Petersburg,  Feb.  15.— Reports  {rotn 
Stockholm  state  that  the  Crown  Priucesa 
of  Sweden  Is  becoming  blind.  Famous 
Swedish  Russian  and  German  ocuUsts 
nave  been  consulted  vainlj',  and  it  is  now 
feared     t^ie     Princess     will     soon     become 

totally  blind.  „   ..       ' 

She  wa>»  Princess  Victoria  of  Baden.  ^ 
0*ins  10  the  failing  health  of  Kiiig  Oscar. 
Iier  husband  is  acting  as  regent  of  ^orwa.T; 
an  J  Sweden.  ' 
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For  hundreds  of  years  it  seems  to  have 
been  conceded  by  all  countries  that  while 
we  have  poverty  and  men  and  women 
■who  cannot  earn  their  living  ^unaided, 
'Almshouses  are  among  the  necessities  of 
our  civilization.  We  are  always  told  that 
the  wretched  people  who  fill  these  State 
houses  sit  and  brood  over  their  hard  fate 
and  murmur  about  the  food  and  shelter 
doled  out  to  them,  showing-  that  this 
assistance— like  that  given  to  the  beggar 
on  the  street— is  demoralizing  to  the  re- 

cipient. 

The  work  of  the  "Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation  to   Promote   the   Interest   of   the  ' 
Adult    Blind,"    new    as    it    is,    has    pro- 
o-ressed  far  enough  to  reveal,  from  study 
of  the  reports  from  the  industrial  homes 
started  long  ago  in  other  States— namely. 
Pennsylvania,     New     York,     California, 
Illinois,   Connecticut   and   those   of   Can- 
ada, England,  Germany,  Austria  and  Au- 
stralia—that   though    the    trades    taught 
vary  with  the  difiierent  localities  and  the 
people  are  of  many  nationalities  there  is 
no  need  of  the  blind  becoming  paupers. 
There  is  one  main  fact  on  which  all  these 
reports   agree— the   uniform   cheerfulness 
and  industry  of  the  sightless  workers. 


wnen  one  xiaa  uc^^.^^v-  ^^j--  — 
more  than  any  other  sense   or  Perhaps 
more    than   all    the   other    senses.       An 
awful  feeling  of  helplessness  shrouds  the 
spirit. and  a  hopeless  inaction  affects  the 
vitality  of  the  man  or  woman  and  makes 
life  a  burden.     There  is  hut  one  relief  to 
this  hapless  condition-work.     It  is  hara  , 
to  train  the  other   senses  to  take,   par- 
tially, the  place  of  sight,  yet  it  can  be 
done,  and  with  this  training  <=°"^f .  ^^P^ 
to  the  individual  and  courage  to  take  t^P  ; 
the   life   in     darkness    when    the   awful 
dread  of  dependence  ceases  to  impel  to- 
ward suicide.     Nothing  f "  ,^^^^  „"»   '° 
a  man   or  woman  for  the,  loss   of   self- , 
respect,  therefore  our  almshouses  fail  to ; 
give    true  ■  aid    to    their   so-called   bene- 

'^ThVl^ast  available  census  gives  Massa- j 
chusetts.  11,056  paupers,  of  whom  .Jt-li 
were  blind.  Cannot  our  State  guardians 
reserve  one  of  our  numerous  almshouses, 
for  our  homeless  blind,  where  they  may 
be  taught  trades  and  be  freed  from  anx- 
iety about  food  and  clothes  while  they 
Lre  learning  to  support  themselves?  Wo 
might  learn  from  such  a  laudable  experi- 
ment that  State  working  homes,  for  bo  h 
?^e   bind  and   the   seeing,   are   not   only 

he  best  but  the  cheapest  J"-"^,-^;-^^/, 
t-r,   n  rouse   and   preserve   the   selt-respect 

of  the   beneflclarles   by   aiding   them   to 
liiilr..  them$,^lves. __      .  _..;  


"BLIND    MARY"  AND    HER    TYPEWRITER  | 

SOME  years  ago,  a  little  girl  named  Mary  was  found 
.  in  one  of  the  Aintab  schools,  at  Oorfa,  Armenia, 
who,  with  one  weak  eye  (the  other  eye  being  en- 
tirely useless),  was  earnestly  at  work,  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  ordinary  education.  Her  orphan  state,  her 
great  eagerness  in  study,  and  what  she  had  told  her 
teacher  of  her  desire  for  a  full  course,  interested  one  of 
our  missionary  ladies,  who  took  her  to  the  seminary, 
where  she  continued  through  the  entire  course  of  fitting 
for  a  teacher. 

While  there  she  became  a  decided  Christian,  and  was 
baptized,  and  received  in  one  of  the  churches.  She  be- 
came interested  in  Sunday  Schools,  and  in  teaching  at 
the  hospital,  and  it  was  seen  she  was  very  fond  of 
children.  . 

After  graduating,  Mary  went  to  Oorfa  with  Miss 
West,  who  had  undertaken  her  seminary  education,  and 
there  she  continued  two  years  as  teacher  in  school  for 
the  more  advanced  girls  there.  She  was  desirous  of  still 
further  study  and  spent  two  years  in  Marash  College, 
leaving  with  a  full  diploma. 

Well  do  I  recall  the  three  anxious  days  we  kept  her 
in  a  darkened  room,  with  her  one  poor  half-eye  bound, 
after  she  had  accidentally  walked  against  something 
that  injured  it  temporarily.  Five  years  of  teaching  m 
Adana  Seminary,  with  a  special  year  of  study  and  prac- 
tice of  Armenian  in  Adabazar  intervened,  and  again  she 
was  called  to  Oorfa  High  School.  After  a  most  efficient 
year's  work,  during  the  summer  vacation  of  1899,  she  had 
an  attack  of  ophthalmia  and  became  totally  blind. 

FeeUng  peculiar  responsibihty  for  one  whohad  been 
my  pupil  during  her  college  course,  and  had  given  eight 

years  of  service  as  teacher  in  our  mission  schools,  I 
obtained  from  friends  while  in  the  United  States  about 
^300 — the  sum  required  for  a  year  of  study  in  the  Nor- 
mal College  for  the  Blind  in  London,  under  my  friends, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Campbell.  Miss  Chambers,  on  her 
journey  to  America  in  March,  1901,  kindly  took  charge 
of  Mary,  and  saw  her  settled  in  the  college  home.  Eight 
days  later,  before  Miss  Chambers  left  London,  she 
found  that  Mary  had  mastered  the  Braille  alphabet,  and 
was  reading  short  sentences,  and  performing  problems 
in  addition  with  the  types  used  by  the  blind. 

Mary  has  now  returned  to  Oorfa,  and  is  about  to  be- 
gin her  work.  Dr.  Campbell  writes  that  she  is  capable 
of  giving  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  Bible  lessons,  sewing  and  knitting.  The  blind 
teacher  has  as  equipment  a  complete  Braille  Bible  ia 
English,  given  her  by  the  British  Bible  Society,  a  set 
of  eight  raised  maps,  type  and  type-boards,  writing- 
frames  and  styles,  sewing-charts,  etc.,  for  eight  pupils, 
and  several  story  books  and  magazines  in  the  Braille, 
with  various  useful  articles,  and  a  typewriter,  all  given 
by  English  friends.  We  have  an  open-windowed  room 
rented  for  her,  and  an  orphan  companion  assigned 
her.     The  yearly  salary  for  support  of  the  two  will  be 
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^iSo;  rent  and  furnisHiigs  tor  home  and  .sclioolroom 
will  be  #40.  These  are  the  immediate  requirements  for 
beginning  a  very  needy  work  in  this  place,  where  there 
are  more  blind  than  in  most  Oriental  cities,  and  for 
whom  nothing  has  yet  been  done  by  way  of  special 
training.  Mary  is  now  working  over  the  problem  of 
adapting  the  Braille  to  the  Armenian  alphabet. 

Oorfa,Tifrkey.  CoRlNNA  ShATTUCK. 

THE  -J  RIB  UN  I: . 

OahliVid,  Calif. 
•1  February   10O3 


Work  of  George  W.  Reed   and  His 
Colleagues  Commended — Judge 
;   Tappan  Making  a  Hard  Fight. 

'  Or»IV/I  R>l  CM  PI  n/l  A  Kl  A /-•rr  RA  ciki'T'      ^  r-  '_      __._ 


COMMEND      MANAGEMENT   OF 
DEAF,    DUMB     AND    BLIND. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
land  Grounds  of  the  House,  which  vis- 
Jited,  among  other  institutions,  the  asy- 
lum of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  of 
Berkeley  this  morning  filed  its  report 
regarding  that  institution.  The  report 
was  written  by  Assemblyman  J.  W. 
Dougherty  of  San  Juan  and  was  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  among  whom  was 
Assemblyman  Bates  of  Alameda.  After 
describing  the  appearance  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  instructing  the  Inmates,  the 
report  has  this  to  say  about  the  ap- 
propriation asked  for  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  institution  is  managed 
under  the  Board  of  Directors  of  whom 
IGeorge  W.  Reed  of  Oakland  is  presi- 
'dent:. 

AT  THE   ASYLUM. 

I     "Thursday,  Jan  29.     Tour  committee 

visited  the  Institution     for  the     Deaf 
Dumb  and   Blind   at  Berkeley. 
„ '.'y^'e    were   met   at   the   otHee   by  Dr. 
Wilkinson,  who  showed  us  through  the 
different  buildings,   first  explaining  to 
,  us  the  needs,  of  the  institution. 
1*    'The  only  extra  appropriation  asked 
Ifor   IS   $15,000   to   replace     the   amount 
;  taken   from   the   Durham     fund.       The 
■necessity   for    using   this   fund   was   as 
tollows:      Several     years   ago,     small- 
;pox   broke   out   in   the   school.     It   was 
■absolutely  necessary  to  segregate  those 
'infected  from     the  other     pupils.       As 
there  were  no  funds  immediately  avail- 
able   for    such    a    purpose,    and    as   the 
needs   of   such   a   building   was   imme- 
diate, money  was  used  from  the  Dur- 
ham fund  for  that  purpose. 

"A  neat  substantial  brick  building, 
isolated  from  the  others  was  erected, 
is  in  good  repair  and  rea:dy  for  im- 
mediate use  if  any  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases  appear  in  the  institu- 
tion. 

MANAGEMENT  APPROVED. 

"Tour  committee  particularly  com- 
mends the  earnestness,  thoroughness 
and  devotion  to  dutj',  as  well  as  the 
uniform  kindness  to  the  children  of 
Dr.  Wilkinson  and  the  various  teachers 
under  his  charge.  We  believe  that  the 
institution  is  doing  a  noble  work  for 
the  unfortunate  children  of  the  State: 
that  it  is  carefully  and  economically 
managed  and  that  the  appropriation 
asked  for  is  just  and  should  be  al- 
lowed." 


■THE  BANNER, 

Nashville,   Term. 

3  February   '£03 

SERMON  TO  BUND    ' 
COLOREi)  CHILDREN. 


SERVICES    C03SrDTJCTED   BY  UEV. 
JAMES    BOND    OF    HOWAUD 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 


Rev.  James  Bond,  pastor  of  the  Howard 
Congregational  Church,  preached  at  the  col- 
ored department  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind  yesterday  afternoon  and  adminis- 
tered the  Holy  Sacrament.  At  3  o'clock  tha 
pretty  little  chapel  was  ailed  with  pupils  and 
visitors  who  had  come  to  attend  the  service 
and  encourage  the  teachers  and  children. 

A  special  feature  of  the  service  was  the 
music  rendered  by  a  well  trained  chorus 
composed  of  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  text  of  the  sermon  was  John  i:  29— "Be- 
hold the  Lamb  o£  God  Which  Taketh  Away 
the  Sin  o£  the  World.-  The  speaker  related 
Ihl  '/h°„?  ^1  '"/  '"^  •"  ^'^"■■^t  a^a  emphasized 
the  earth  to  take  away  our  sins  and  to  give 

"hrou^htl"^  ■  "'  '''°^'^  "^^'  this  life  cfm! 
through  bel  ef  m  and  obedience  to  the  Savior. 

""^f,  manifest  interest  was  wonderful 
When  opportunity  was  given  at  the  close  o£ 

?e/ stood  up."''   '^^"^^^°^"'    '■"•   H"°-    «bout 

JiTnJ"'""?  ™^  aepartment  of  the  Blind 
the  nllr^"  ™P--«=^«a  With  the  neatness  of 
the  place,  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  with  the 
order  and  good  behavior  of  the 'childrln    Mrs 

are  doiLT;.'^'  '""'™°-  ^°^  ^"  assistants 
are  do.ns  a  most  satisfactory  work.    It  should 

citv  andtaV^''  "^^  ^°'"^^  P^°P'«  "'  «>« 
city  ana  state  appreciate  the  interest  of  Su- 

n^ith  r«™'    ^^"^^'"'^S,      Who      has    spared 

blind  LIT  ""Z  "™"^  ^°  -"^"^  '■^*  ^olo^-d 
Dima  nappy  and  useful. 


Tei': 
New  Yorv 

11    February  1SC- 


1100,000  euiD  IN 

UNITEO  STATES 


Mr.  Bouielle  Gives  Reasons  Why  Their 
I  Booiis  Should  Pass  Free 

!  in  the  Mails. 


i  •PBCI.H,    To    THE     KVK.VING    TKI.KiJUAU.      . 

KVE.MNrj    TkI.EORAV    BI.RK.VU.  1 

Xo.  734  FlI-TKKM  ji  Stiiekt.  .v.  W.,  y 
Washi.voto.v.  D.  C.  Wediies<hiy.     J 
I    In  a  report  made  by  Mr.  BoutelU-.of  Ullnotg, 
UDon   a   bill    providing   tl'.at   books   tor    the 
blind  shall  have  freedom  of  the  malls  «-ome 
[interesting  figures  are  presented. 
I     The  ceiipus  li^ures  show  that  there  are  in 
tthe    T'nited    Slates    ]i«>.94.5    blind    people,    ot 
whom  3.33S  reglde  in  Georgia.      Since  these 
figures   were  published   correspondence  has 
.been  conducted   to  verify  them.    While  the 
(total  as  brought  out  by  this  correspondertcc 
does  not  reach   the  figures  reported  by  the 
censvi.",  it  does  show  that  there  are  approxi- 
,  mately   80,Wii    blind    persons    In    the    L'nited 
States,   between  2,i)V0  and  S.Wi  of  whom  re- 
side in  Geor^a. 

Persons  wlio  have  been  interested  in  the 
•welfare  of  the  blind  have  for  some  time  been 
endeavoring  to  perfect  plun.«  by  which  hooks 
I  which  they,  can  read  shall  be  sent  to  thcni 
j  thruiigh  a  sort  of  extended  circulating  library 
system.  In  discussing  this  measure  ilr. 
Boutelle  says:— 

"The  great  coat  of  books  printed  for  th4 
blind  places  them  beyond  the  rench  of  any 
but  the  wealthy.  A  dictionary,  for  example. 
'sells  J'nr  J.iO.  an  ICnglish  grammar  for  JIO,  and 
a  Bible  sells  at  cost  tor  *7. 

"The  character  of  type  in  which  books  ] 
for  the  blind  are  printeil  makes  them  very 
•cumbersome.  Robinson's  arithmetic,  for 
;example,  appears  in  six  volumes,  the  Bible  ' 
in  eleven  vplirines  and  the  dictionary  In 
eighteen  volumes.  The  expense,  therefore, 
and  great  amount  of  space  which  these 
books  nccup.v  make  it  impossible  for  the 
'great.  ma.iorit>-  of  blind  persons  to  possess 
[a  libfar.v  containing  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  books." 

I     The  national  government  has  already  e«- 
jitablished  a  precedent  for  philanthropic  leg-  . 
iiislatlon   of  this   character  in  Ix-half  of  the 
'blind.    For  some  .vears  the  interest  on  $250,000 
I  has   been   given   annually   to   the  American 
I  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at  l>ouis.-illc. 
Ky.     This  sum  of  .?10,000  a  veer  is  used  for 
l.printlng  books  for  the  blind,  which  are  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  am-jng  the  sciiools  for  the 
IMind.     There  are  thirty-two  public   schools 
and  live  private  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  which  receive  the  book*  published 
with  this  fund. 

The   principals  of  these   schools  are  trus- 
tees  of  the   fund  and  appoint  a   pubUcation 
committee.      This      committee      selects      the 
books  that  are  to  be  published.    There  are 
'in   these  schools  about  4.000  pupils. 

This  bill  simply  enlarges  the  scope  and 
efBcieucy  of  the  worlc  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  alreadv  under- 
lalven  by  the  general  government.  There 
is  no  daily  paper  published  in  the  countrv 
lor  the  blind:  only  one  weekly  and  three 
monthl,*'  papers. 
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WILL  GIVE  RECITAL^ 
FOR  BLIND  PEOPLE, 


Norman  Hackett  Will  Read  Shakespeare  Un- 
der Auspices  of  San  Francisco  Blind 
Library  Association. 


Norman  Hackett,  leading  man  -wlfh 
James  and  Warde,  will  give  a  Shalces- 
pearian  recital  on  Thursday  afternoon  be- 
fore the  blind  people  of  the  San  Fraa,- 
clsco  Blind  Library  Association.  This 
charity  was  recently  organized  here  by 
Mrs.  Josephine  de  Greayer.  The  idea  is  a 
comparatively  new  one,  but  is  being  wide- 
ly advanced  throughout  the  country.  The 
most  notable  library  for  the  blind  is  in 
the  National  Library  at  Washington, 
where  the  plan  has  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess. 
It  has  been  largely  through  the  efforts 


of  Mrs.  de^  Greayer  that  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  this  city  are  indebted  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  here.  A  comfortable 
room  in  the  Flood  building  is  maintained 
by  the  city,  where  reading  material  -fpr 
the  blind  is  at  their  perusal.  A  number 
of  young  women  assist  Mrs.  de  Greayer 
in  her  work  by  reading  newspapers  and 
stories  aloud  to  the  blind  patrons. 

Frequently  actors,  singers  and  other' 
artists  contribute  their  services  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  of  these  un-' 
fortunate  people  and  upon  this  occasioit 
Mr.  Hackett  will  read  a  number  of  Shakes- 
»earian  scenes. 
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After  Being  in  Darkness  for 
Nine  Years, 


IS 


In  an   Operation   Long   Considered; 
Impossible  of  Achievement— Dr.     ' 
4  Viets'  Victory. 


Special  Telegram  to  The  Blade. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  14.— The  Leader  to-i 
day  publishes  the  following: 

Through  a  wonderful  operation  per- 
formed by  a  Clevelaad  oculist.  Dr.  Byron 
B.  Viets,  God's  sunlight  has  been  admit- 
ted into  the  life  of  nine-year-old  Ethel 
Boothby,  of  East  Conneaiit,  which  was 
thought  to  be  hopelessly  darkened. 

Before  the  skill  of  the  oculist  had 
swept  away  the  bariiea"  of  darkness/not 
a  ray  of  light  bad  ever  penetrated  the 
child's  eyes.  Dr.  Viets  has  a  summer 
home  at  Conneaut,  and  the  pathetic  case 
of  the  child,  who  is  exceptionally  bright 
in  intellect,  came  to  his  notice  about' 
three  years  ago. 

The  cliUd,  then  sis  years  old,  was 
taken  to  the  oculist  by  her  parents,  Mr.: 
and  Jlrs.  I.  S.  Boothl>y,  to  see  whether 
or  not  something  could  be  done  for  her. 
It  was  a  case  that  touched  the  heart- 
strings. The  sight  of  the  bright  child, 
whose  rolling  eyes  vainly  sou^fht  the  light 
and  the  pleading  parents  deeply  moved 
the  tender-hearted  oculist. 

"I  cannot  give  you  much  hope,"  he' 
said,  "for  it  is  contrary  to  the  common 
belief  that  a  child  born  blind  can  ever 
see  the  light  of  day.  However,  I  will 
do  what  I  can." 

The  e.ves  of  the  child  at  birth  had  no 
natural  pupils  or  lenses.  Dr.  Viets,  after 
an  e.xamination,  found  that  the  space 
where  the  pupil  is  located  in  a  perfectly 
normal  eye  was  tilled  with  a  tough,  thick 
membrane.  This  completely  iilled  the 
space  and  precluded  all  possibility  of  a 
ray  of  light  entering  the  eye. 

For  three  years  Dr,  Viets  worked  pa- ' 
tieutly  on  the  case.  He  performed  seven  ' 
of  the  most  delicate  operations  known  to 
modern  surgeons  on  her  right  eye.  TJittJe 
by  little  he  opened  the  bony-Uke  mem- 
brane until  one  day  a  gleam  of  light 
flashed  into  the  little  girl's  consciousness, 
and  she  cried  out  with  delight.  j 

Her  parents  were  overwhelmed  with' 
joy,  and  Dr.  A'iets  was  jubilant,  for  he 
had  accomplished  what  was  supposed  to 
be  impos.sible.  The  sight  of  the  child 
grew  stronger,  for  the  nerves  of  the  eye 
developed  little  by  little.  Soon  she  be- 
came able  to  see  objects  before  her,  and  j 
for  the  first  time  looked  eagerly  out  into  1 
the  big  world,  and  her  gaze  fell  upon  the 
beloved  features  of  her  father  and  moth- 1 
er  that  hitherto  had  been  known  to  her 
only  b.v  the  sensitive  touch  of  the 
blind.  The  entire  n,iture  of  the  little 
girl  changed  when  sight  came  to  her. 
She  is  happy  the  livelong  day,  and  romps 
and  plays  out  luider  the  open  sky,  for 
every  day  is  a  holiday  fqr  her.  She  is 
now  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Dr.  ■\Tets  expects  to  operate  on  her  left 
eye,  so  that  she  may  see  with  both  eyes. 

It  was  not  from  a  financial  point  of 
view  that  Dr.  Viets  performed  the  opera- 
tion, but  the  gratitude  of  the  parenrs  and 
the  happy  little  child  as  well  as  his  tri- 
umph have  aniply  repaid  the  oculi';t.  Dr.' 
Viets  T(-ill  write  a  report  of  his  wonder-' 
ful  operation  for  publication  in  one  of 
the  medical  journals. 
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!  L'  PASSENGERS  HRE 

THREIITEKEO  WITH 

BLiiESS. 

Guards  Warn  Them  Not  to 
Look  at  the  Electrical  Dis- 
plays From  the  Third 
Rail    Caused_by  the    Ice 

All  Greater  New  York  last  night  eujoyed 
the  electrical  displays  from  the  elevated 
roads.  A  storm  had  struck  the  city,  and 
with  current  rails  covered  with  sleet  the 
motors  fouKht  their  way  inch  by  nch  ^ 
alone  the  tracks,  with  constant  sparking, 
caused  by  the  film  of  ice  between  the  rail 
and  the  shoe. 

The  play  of  light  against  the  clouds  re- 
sembled vivid  auroral  displays.  Thousands 
watched  the  sky  for  hours.  ,     ^      .  ,,,. 

On  the  Sixth  avenue  trains  last  night 
cuards  went  through  the  cars  warning  the 
passengers  against  watching  the  keen  blue- 
white  light  that  flashed  from  beneath  the 

"^Tauv  of  the  passengers  who  travelled  ou 

several  hours  after.  ^^^ 

On  some  of  ™e  cais  ».""=-  steam   was 

experimented   with       A   J^t   of  slea  ^__^^^^ 

*?'^*'^  ?nUowed  by  a  wi?e  brush  lust  In 
'-»'fsrtll2lke^°d^.^L^"l?^eS 
furimetreducin^g'tlle  difficulties. 

THE  V/ORLD, 

U^ew  York,  >J-  Y- 
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Combination  of  Freak  Weather 
Conditions  and  the  Third-Rail 
Lightning  Serves  to  Render 
Eyes  Temporarily  Useless. 


WHERE   THE   DANGER    LIES. 


Kye  Specialists  Say  tne  Organs  of 
Sight  Suffer  No  Permanent  Injury 
— IV"  topmen  \  orrled  by  the  At- 
tacks That  Come  at  Night. 


MC9»  TOlglit  booomc  chronic,  and  tnoie 
sand*  upon  t'houvands  of  pa>ucnf;ers  tit 
Greater  New  York  would  \x:  at  the 
mprc.v  of  temporarily  Incftpasltatcd 
motcrmen. 

The  effect  of  the  combimtlo-i  has 
been  ratlier  more  notlcfobl*  during  (he 
last  few  dayB.  owing  to  the  prevalent 
rain,  sleet  and  snow,  althoiijfh  It  1»  by 
no  means  tiaw;  but  no  far  the  dlffloulty 
has  yleldetl  to  gimple   home   trZ-atment. 

"\  (lash  of  t'-i'"  Itlnd,"  saW  the  heat! 
gurgoon  of  the  New  York  Ophfhalmlc 
'Hospital,  at  Twenty-tblTd  street  and 
Third  avertue,  to  an  Evening  World  re- 
porter to-day,  "cause.')  a  sort  of  retinitis 
and  impairs  Che  aigpht  teimporaiily. 
Hon-  the  iJlre  I*   Ailecteil. 

"The  flasiies  come  so  quickly  that  tbe 
pupil  of  the  eyo  cannot  contract  (juilck'y 
enoufiih  to  shut  theim  out.  but  even  if 
the  pupil  were  to  contract  there  would 
still  be  some  trouble  in  the  retina.  The 
tres'tmont  Is  very  simple.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  quiet  in  a  dB.rk  place. 
Sometimes  ."surgeons  apply  a  inydrtatic, 
1  whloh  '.s  a  drug  that  causes  dilatation 
of  the  pupil." 

"Do  you  regard  the  affection  as  dan- 
geraus?"  he  was  asked. 

•■I  am  not  sure  .lust  hoiw  much  per- 
manent damage  i.^  produced,  but  most 
cafiQB  seem  to  recover  after  a  e-hort 
time.  We  had  several  eases  here  while 
the  third  rail  was  being  installed  where 
the  men  were  temporarily  blinded.  They 
were  all  treated  in  the  simple  way  I 
have  spoken  of,  all  retovered,  and  as 
far  as  we  know  are  all  right  to-day. 

Canen  Sonieiimes  Complicated. 

"Sometime.s  conjunctivitis  is  asi^ocl- 
ated  with  the  lamporary  blindness  from 
dazzling.  That  is  simply  an  inflamma- 
tion oi;  the  mucous  inem'brane  which 
lines  the  lids  and  covers  a  portion  of 
the  eyeball.  In  such  ca«e®  we  use  eye 
washes." 

At  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
I  flrinary,  Thirteenth  street  and  Third 
avenue,  an  attendant  g-^vs  .  ar' simtlar 
explanaiti'on  of  the  cau^Cof'  the'  affec- 
tion, and  said  It  yielded  readily  to 
simple  remedies:   ' 

The   worst  feature   of  the   temporary 
bllnditig   is  that   it   results   in,  imipaired 
eyesight,   so   thajt  it  is  difficult  always 
1  to    distinguish   'the   track   slanals. 

But  oiT  ail  the  dangers,  say  the  motor- 
men,  the  worst  to  Whioh  they  are  ex- 
posed oomes  on  rainy  niglite.  when  the 
little  window,  which  is  their  lookout, 
becomes  thickly  coated  with  rain  and 
mist,  through  which  it  is  almost  Im- 
possible to  see  ahead.  Snow  will  fall 
off.  they  say,  but  the  i-ain  and  mist 
cling-  to  the  outside  of  the  window 
pane  and  cann-H  bo  dislodged  by  them 
from    their   pift«e   liislde    the   car. 

Ji>UKM,^,pi^^..JlZM/^.. 
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Books  for  the  Blind. 


t 


Teimpora/ry  bllndnees  of  "L"  motor- 
men,  aa  well  as  brlUlant  flreworke,  is 
caused  by  the  electric  flashes  at  night 
produced  by  the  comibination  of  sleet, 
snow,  rain  and  the  third  rail. 
It  le   fortunate  for  the   safety  of  the 

tiav«Uing   public   that   the   conjbltiatlon 
Is   only   temporary  and   that  -all   nights 

are  not  accompauled  by  these  vagaries 
.  of  the  weather,  fi.r  otherwise  the  blind- 


There  were  placed  at  the  Public  Li- 
brai-y  In  Cleveland,  O.,  last  week  ten  bulky- 
volumes  which  represent  the  nucleus  of  a 
free  circulating  library  for  the  blind.  The 
books  were  placed  in  the  library  by  Cath- 
olic enterprise  and  are  all  Catholic  works, 
being  published  in  this  city  by  the  Xav- 
erian  Free  Publication  Society  for  the 
Blind,  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev.  Jo- 
so-ph  M.  Stadelman,  S.  J.  The  process  of 
printing  and  stereotyping  books  for  the 
blind  is  so  tedious  and  difficult  that  they 
are  both  rare  and  expensive.  The  volumes 
are  very  large,  bound  neatly  in  cloth  and 
are  printed  in  what  is  known  as  New 
York  point,  the  system  of  lettering  in 
general  use  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The 
Xaverian  Free  Publication  Society  for 
the  Blind  is  supported  entirely  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  It  was  started  by 
Father  Stadelman  in  1900  and  has  already 
published  about  forty  books,  which  are 
not  for  sale,  but  are  placed  for  free  and 
general  circulation  in  public  libraries 
without  any  charge  except  that  of  ex- 
pressage. 
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After  Tvv^elve  Years  of  Prayer 

in  Blindness  She  Feels 

Rewarded. 


JOB  HER  r 
DAYS 


10DEL  IN  THE 

OF  HER  AFFLICTION 


|"God  Will  Give  Me  Back  M"  Eyes,' 
She  Always  Said,  and  That 
,  yO  Kept  Her  Cheerful. 

'^ 

'^^^s  a  great  reward,  after  twelve 
.vears  of  UOtal  nl  iiliii|,  i  <'i  ^'>*  Tlf^^  ii 
to  dlstingure'.'l  (lU^iighl  from  darkne.=5.  or 
to  know  that  the  shadowy  forms  whioh 
pass  before  my   eyes  are   the   figures    of 

j  my  loved  ones.     1  have  tried  to  pattern 

•'  my  life  after  that  of  Job  since  my  af- 
fliction. I  have  never  lost  patience  or 
given  up  faith  that  God.  in  His  goodness, 

i  would  restore  m.v  sight." 

j  Mrs.  Jennie  VIeit.  happy  in  the  midst 
of  her   family,   told    ye.«terday   her  story 

land   her   hope.     She    is    forty    years   old, 

I  t;ie  wife  of  Cornelius  Vlelt.  and  lives  on 
Liberty  street,  in  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
She  has  two  children  and  two  grandchil- 

■  dren.  She  has  never  seen  the  faces  of 
the  latter,  but  within  the  last  few  days 
she    has    been    able    to    hold    her    baby 

,  grandchild  up  to  the  window  and  see  the 
little  form  she  has  so  often  nursed  and 
caressed. 

AVIien  the  T.igrht  Failed. 
•■1    lost   my    sight    in    1891."    said    Mrs. 
Vleit.     "I   had  suffered  from  headaches, 
and    when    I    consulted    a    physician    he 

I  found    that    the    left    eye    was    blind.      I 

I  ooPsulted      specia!i'^ts 


in 


New  York. 
Brooklyn  and  S'ewark.  and  it  was  while 
under  the  treatment  of  one  of  these 
that  I  lost  the  sight  of  my  right  eye 
and  became  total'y  bl'nii.  I  wa-:  hav.ng 
leeches  (implied  for  enlar.jL'd  vjins  when 
the  ll?ht  failed. 

"Even  whrle  under  the  care  of  spe- 
cialists •!  tried  to  aid  their  efforts  with 
earnest  prayer  and  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  God  had  given  me  mv 
sight  and  that  He  could  restore  it.  To 
my  prayers  were  added  those  of  mv 
friends.  The  pain  in  my  head  seemed 
to  grow  keener  and  to  leave  me  at  rarer 
intervals. 

"Then  I  affiliated  myself  with  the 
Christian  Alliance,  and  my  faith  'hat 
my  sight  would  be  restored  seemed  to 
grow  stronger  daily. 

"A  sfliort  time  ago  I  took  a  dose  of 
sherry  wine  and  nutmeg  to  ta-y  and  find 
relief  from  my  paiu.  The  wine  seemed 
to  intensdty  .tlhe  pain  in  my  head,  and  T 
clasped  my  hands  to  my  forehead  and 
Siank  down  on  the  lounge.  Then  some- 
thing seemed  to  snap  in  my  head  and  I 
felt  easier  and  went  to  bed.  The  nest 
morning  wliem  I  awoke  I  could  dis- 
tinguish that  it  was  daylight. 

SUe   Hopes    for    Perfect    Core. 

"The  light  came  first  to  my  left  eye. 
,the  one  that- was  first  to  go  blind,  and 
seemed  to  come  in  from  the  extreme 
left  corner.  Since  that  day  there  has 
been  a  gradual  improvement  and  yester- 
day as  I  sat  by  the  window  and  held 
my  hand  up  to  the  light  I  thought  I 
could  almost  disting-iish  a  ring  on  my 
finger,  j  shall  hope  on  and  wiit  with 
patience  for  a  complete  restoration  of 
my  sight,  never  forgetting  at  the  same 
time  to  thank  God  for  that  light  he  has 
sent  to  me."  , 

Mrs.  AHeit  has  learned  to  do  manji 
things  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  soun« 
She  gets  about  her  home,  cooks,  sevf. 
attends  the  fire  and  does  her  housewq»k 
with  never-failing  cheeriness.  / 
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BOY'S    PURPLE   OPTICS.      '^.i 

Changes  the  Coi^T^is  Eyes  with  an  | 
Indelible   Pencil.'         • 
jBight-year-oia  Jimmy  Supero,  a  pupil 
nt    the    Northwest      grammar      school.  1 
Fifteenth  and  Eace  streets,   is  the  envy  j 
of  all  his   schoolmates,   says   the  Pltts-^J 
burg  Press.     Besides  making  cards  ap-  '^ 
pear   and    disappear    like   a    great   ma- 
gician, he  can  extract  a  nickel  from  any 
little  girl's  slate  pencil  case  when  there 
are  apparently  no  nickels  there. 

But  his  greatest  accomplishment,  the 
one  that  Impresses  his  companions  most, 
andwhlch  gave  him  the  envied  notoriety, 
is  hi=i  ability  to  turn  his  eyes  into  any 
i'olor' imaginable,,  ciuick  as  a,  w.nk,  and 
while  all  are  Icoking  at  him. 

R,  t  there  never  was  a  wizard,  no  mat-  1 
te?  how  dexterous,  that  never  made  a 
T^Wta?«  Jimmy  made  his  yesterday  in 
«-.»  presence  of  an  audience  of  pupils  in 
thi  schoolVard  and  immediateTy  went 
down  tS  defeat,  and  to  the  Hahnemann 

^wThad  made  his  brown  eyes  so  purple  ' 
that  he  could  not  restore  thejn  to  their  , 
natura!  cSlor,   much  to   the   disappo  nt- 
iio^t   nf    his    audience,    and    he    Slurried 
ment,  ot    '"\,'^"-'"'  ther   at  1522  Callowhill 
^tfe?^and^hln'?e°toThe^lOspital.  where 
he  besought  the  physicians  to  undo  his 

'''w.^r  two  hours  three  physicians  at  the 

«  TlKfe  °h\^Id^4ra7a^«^ 

ShTiroViiVrh^^'/afi'ir '^rtiii 

^^iHeVwl^fa^^a^  Me| 
fa°d' wXd   home' w«h   eyes   as   purple, 
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GIRL     GOES     BLIND   'IN     SCHOOL. 


Daughter. of   Depnty  Snperlntendent  Col- 
lins   of    the   Queens   Schools. 

Annie  Collins,  14  y«ars  old,  of  427  Amity 
street.  Flushing,  a.  daughter  of  Deputy 
Supt.  Frank  A.  Collins  of  the  Queens 
borough  schools,  went  blind  yesterday  while 
sitting  in  her  class  in  the  Flushing  High 
School.  Wiile  she  was  reading  she  sudden- 
ly dropped  her  head  on  her  desk.  She  re- 
mained in  that  posture  for  some  moments 
and  classmates  near  her  observed  that  she 
did  not  appear  to  be  w^ell.  They  notitied 
the  teacher  and  she  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter.  The  girl  without  raising  her 
head  from  the  desk  said: 

"Oh,  I  carmot  see!" 

Principal  Clark  was  summoned  and 
he  took  the  girl  home.  Dr.  Goodrich  said 
after  making  an  examination  that  he  could 
not  tell  whether  the  girl  would  be  per- 
manently blind. 

Tlie  girl  has  been  a  very  hard  worker. 
Her  father  said  he  often  came  upon  her 
in  her  room  long  after  midnight  workiag 
hard  over  her  books  and  almost  had  to 
force  her  to  go  to  bed. 


^^^ 


W:^ 


-     ■   TTrpderick  J.  Kelt,   the    popular  song 
.singer;   FredencK  J      ^^^^^^    ^,._.j^    vocalist; 

writer-     ^^o^-^arti^pn.      dar.iv.ng    comedian; 
^^rtce  Robcr^t^on  James. ^n  d,-«^-ead-| 
fngs    and   the   Cliff  Quartet,. 
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Boston    Educational    and    Industrial 

Union  Call  for  Aid   in   Forming  a 

Reading  Circle. 

To  the  Editor  of  .the  Sunday  Globe- 
Possibly  the  majority  of  your  readers, 
indeed,  the  ma.iority  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  are  not  in  the  least 
familiar  with  the  number,  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  adult  blind  in  the 
stale,  and  only  through  the  investiga- 
tions and  tirele.5S  efforts  of  a  few  women] 
during  the  past  year  has  the  light  of  a 
truly  l-.enevolent  interest  dawned  upon 
them..  The  committee  on  ethics  of  the 
Boston  Bducalional  and  Industrial  union 
had  their  attention  called  to  the  sub- 
ject by  forming  a  reading  class  for  the 
blind,  v.-hioh  was  hailed  by  many  of 
these -unfortunates  as  a  veritable  god- 
send to  them.  An  Interest  was  thug 
aroused  In  their  condition,  which  only 
required  intelligent  direction  to  develop 
into  a  powerful  influence  for  their  bene^ 
fit.  and  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Massachusetts  association  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  adult  blind. 

Tl  certainly  seems  strange,  wliilo  sev- 
eral other  states  have  made  thoughtful 
and  liberal  Provisions  for  this  almost 
hopeless  and  helpless  class,  that  Massa- 
chusetts should  remain  inactive  and  ap- 
parently indifferent,  T-.'hftn  by  a  wise 
provision  thev  m.ay  become  not  only 
self-supporting,  but  through  industrial 
training,  might  add  to  tjie  revenue  of 
the  state,  instead  of  being  a  burden  to 
themselves  and  an  anxious  care  to 
others. 

They  do  not  ask  or  wish  for  charity. 
Thev  want  instruction  upon  the  samq 
self-respecting  basis  as  is  given  those 
over  wholn  tins  pall  of  darkness  has  not 
been  thrown,  and  the  privilege  of  using 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  establishing  scliools,  where 
every  industry  possible  for  them  to 
learn  may  be  taught  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  How  can  this  be  done  so  eas- 
ilv.  so  quickly  and  so  well  as  by  the 
state,  whose  children  they  are.  The 
above  association  hopes  in  the  very  near 
future  to  have  a  hearing  before  the  leg- 
islature and  present  the  sub.lect  in  so 
forcible  a  light  that  all  who  hear  may 
realize  its  importance  and  arouse  to  ac- 
tion in  their  behalf. 

Mrs    U.    E.    Stearns 
Of  the  ethics  committee.  _'.ii-..' --J 
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BUND  ACTOR'S  BENEFIT. 


Many  Well  Known  Artists  to  Appear  at 
the  Hayden  Testimonial  Saturday 


,»n  Evening.  ! 

.  ffexf^Wrturday  evening  Thomas  T.  Hay-  ; 
rten,  the  blin^yaatflai»will  make  his  annual 
appearanSe"''Detore  a  Brooklyn  audience.  As 
in  past  years,  he  will  be  seen  in  a  sketch 
and  the  evening's  entertainment  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  vaudeville  bill.  This  season 
Mr.  Hayden  has  made  a  new  departure  in 
writing  a  sketch  for  himself. 

The  playette,  as  ^^^  calls  it,  is  entitled 
"One  More  Chance,"  ^°<iis  founded  on  some 
incidents  of  the  racing  season  at  Saratoga. 
In  the  course  of  the  action,  Mr.  Hayden 
will  attempt  many  difficult  feats  for  a  blind 
actor.  Associated  Avith  him  in  the  cast  are 
such  prominent  amateurs  as  Alexander  Ar- 
nold Charles  T.  Catlin,  Harry  B.  Aschoff 
and  Louis  C.  Wills. 

For  his  leading  woman.  Mr.  Hayden  wili 
have,  as  formerly.  Miss  Jessie  W.  Balmer, 
well '  known  to  Brooklyn,  audiences.  Miss 
Irene  Cromwell  is  also  in  the  cast. 

Those  vaudeville  artists  who  have  volun- 
teered their  services  for  Saturday  night  arc 
Maud  Kennedy,  the  daughter  of  Harry  Ii(-a- 
nedy.  the  late  song  writer;  Claudp  Thardo 
of  tlic  Spooner  Stock  Company;  toliene.  a 
premier  danseuse ;  Gif£  and  Milliken,  song  il- 
lustratr^rs;  Thomas  C.  Connor,  baritone  so-j 
loist;  the  Bijou  Sextette,  of  the  Spooner 
Stock  Company,  consisting  of  Edna  May 
Sijooner,  Cecil  Spooner,  Jessie  McAlister.' 
I  ^ugustus  Phillips,  Harold  Kennedy  and 
I  Benjamin    F.    Wilson:    Johnnie    Carroll,    the 


IVIONITCR,  CONC»RPj,  N.^i^^ 

Date 

st^teT^/'f  °"'-  ^"  ^«  i"  rel'tion  tp 
bih  .  km'°  '"^'^""'  '^^^^-  dumb,  ani 
biu,.l  chridren.    Ought  to  pass.      To   a 

to  ?14onTf'"^-  ,,^"^>-^^^^«  appropriation 
to  .?14,000  from  $9,000  a  year. 

Read  a  third  time  and  passed  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  mov^d,:  My  uv 
Ahern  of  Concord.  ^'^.  fjy     •»ir. 

.......i../!rrj^::2c3&fej... 
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Infernal   Macluno  Blinds  a.  Boy. 

NOEFOt^TVa..  Feb.  20.— A»<nfernanfeaohini 
coDtaiujng  njDWder,  dynamite  and  loose  buck 
shot  was'sent  by  some  unknown  miserean 
yesterday  to  Mrs.  N.  E.  Parlette,  a  bride  ot  i 
few  months.  It  was  opened  by  little  Harij 
Hieks  and  his  eyesight  was  destroyed  by  th( 
explosion.  Ihe  box  Ayas.'iunposed  to  have  beer 
sent  by  miiil,  but  the  wrajiper  bear.s  no  post- 
mark. ' 


JMe  Ms®? 
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The  Lynn  public  library  has  followed 

the  example  of  the  Somerville  public  li- 
bra rj-.  wh"ich  several  years  ago,  under 
John  S.  Hayes,  then  librarian,  collected  a 
valuable  number  of  books  for  the  use  of 
the  bli^d.  This  department  in  the  Somer-. 
ville  iTorary  has  been  of  remarkable  value; 
to  the  blind  patrons  of  the  library.  I 


I         FEB  21 1903 

i'TIio  Women's  ICduoatluiial  :inil  Iiidus- 
Tiiai  Union  of  Jiostoti  liu.s  nc-iil  out  an 
aiMioal  to  all  Uu;  cliibH  bwlc-iiging-  to  the 
Slate  i'VUeiutlon  this  past  week  sotting 
furlh  tlip  needs  ot  the.  adult  blind  and 
asking  that  the  clubs  shall  write  to  tlipiv 
stato  npresentative  asking  himi  to  use 
his  influence  in  favor  of  a.  bill  now  be- 
foie  the  Massachiiiie.tts  (Jeneral  Court  to 
provide  for  the  apijoinunent  of  a  com- 
itiissioA  to  investigate  the  condition  'ol  tlie 
aunit   blind. 

It  seems   that  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  and   for  the 
work   done  for   them    in  other  states  and 
(jouutries  it  lias  been  found  that  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  is  far  behind  many  otn- 
er    communities    in    providing   educational 
facilities    for    this    class   of    people.       "A 
Glimpse  Into  a  World  of  Darkness"  writ- 
ten   by    a    blind    person,    brings    up    the 
i^iuestion     "can  '  a    person    without    sight 
ije  of  any   use   to  himself,   or,   can   liQ  be 
helped!    to    help    himself."        This    is    ii 
-itifstion   de-serying   universal    regard,    for 
tlie  histor.v   of  the   blind  as   set  forth   in 
the  little  pamphlet  is  full  of  thought  and 
should   be  in   the  hands   of  every   jjerson 
n  the  lari;d.       It  seems  that  120  years  ago 
Ijlinduijss,  and    beggaiPy   were   synonymous 
terms.      -^QW,-  hpwt^'cr,    the   condition   is 
mui'li  'bttter;    yet    the  adult    blind,    those 
who  have  become   blind  after   19  years  of 
age  havfc  almost  no  aid  provided  l\v  state 
or  any  societies,  as  the  institution  nearly 
all  pro'.'ide  tor  these  of  younger  age: [The 
fact    that    a   ;person    has    lost,   one   sense 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  give  acute- 
j:ess    to    those   remaining,    and   the    blind 
have  this  acuten'ess   to   a 'marked   degree 
as  show.n   In   n1an.v   thing-s   they   are  able 
to  do.       Yet  the  state  provides  no   educa- 
tional advantages  for  this  class  who  with 
some  proi>er  education  might  become,  sell 
jfAippoiting  and  much  happier  with  proper 
employment.      The  new  reading  room  for 
tile  blind  in  our  public  library   is  a  great 
boon  to  those'  afflicted  and  a  step  further 
in  the  care  for  them,  that  they  may  care 
I  tor  themselves  and  lighten  the  lonely  life 
ithey   ar\3   often   compelled    to   lead   would 
'  be  of  a  great  advantage  and  relieve  many 
j  a  household   ol   the   constant   care   of   its 
[blind  member.      To  quote  a  few  lines  from 
'  the    circular   wTllteni    by    a    blind    person 
iray  enlighten  the  seeing  ones  a   little  tr 
.their  needs.      "It  is  said  that  an  idle  brair 
lis  the  devil's  workshopi  and  this  is  doub- 
'ly  true  of  the  brain  sh^it  out   by   l.oss  o! 
sight    from    receiving    hew    impressions 
The  very   fact   that  no  .relief   is   aft'ordec 
tends  lb  depress  and  discourage  both  thi 
blind    and    their    friendi    from    any    at 
tempt  to  alleviate  the  utihappy  lot  whicl 
l.as  fallen  upon  the  victim,  and  the  great 
er    I  be    cnerg}'    and    ambition    for    useful 
ness  the  greater  the  pain  and  distress  an( 
;  the    greater    the    danger    of   despair,    de 
''nientia,   insanity  and  death."     This   viev 
of  jthe   case    as   presented  by    a    suffere 
le  doulitless  a  new  one  to  those  who  cai 
ate  .  aria  ...lets    us    into   the  need   of    som 
measure   to   render  th'em   some   help.       j 
letter   to   our  local  representative  will  b 
a  little  deed  but  may  aid  him  in  his  vot 
I'll  this  matter. 


Date F£B.2^.». 


'  si^ht  ill'ter  HI  .i<':n's  of  age.  It  is  ii'.i  liit- 
lii  lilt  lo:  ■pi'csciit  ();itlicti*!-,  ciises  of  ■where 
iml'ortiinaves  of  this  sort  liHve  to  be  cared 
for  ill  iJtiblic  iiistitiitious)  and  .sonic-  such 
are  emfcodiod  in  a  public  report  Hud  appeal 
made  by  the  i-oxamittee  on  ethica  s>t  tjtf. 

I  Boston  ivoman's  educational  and  industrial 
'  union.     The   request  is   for   special   prori- 
sioir-for  such  unfortunates.^,,..****"'" 


Oir*. 
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■BLII\LDJiyS^BAND,BETS  DIVORCE. 

C'liarses   Wife  wJtli  DeserttnB  to  Chi- 
cago -n-it^Si  Another  .Han. 

Special  Dlspat:ch  to  The  Inter  Ocean. 
NEW  HAVEN,  "lonn.,  Feb.  21.— Charles  T. 
Johnson,  totally  lidind,  was  the  plaintiff  la 
a  divorce  suit  here  today  aga'^-t  hu  viitc, 
Cora  E.  The  mothers  of  both  plaintiff  and 
defendant  testified  tor  Johnson,  detiriling 
the  immoral  conduct  of  the  woman;  that 
Mrs.  Johnson  left  home  in  April  last  and 
went  to  Chicago  with  a  man  who  forsook  a 
wife  and  two  children  to  go  with  the  de- 
fendant. Word  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Johnson  in 
August  last  of  the  sickness  of  her  child,  anc 
she  returned  to  her  husband.  Five  dayi 
later  she  again  disapeared.  Johnson  se 
cured  the  divorce  and  the  custody  of  a  chili 
22  -months   old.  __^ 
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Shcrthand  for  the  Blind 


Date 

■i-    ' 

•i- 

4-  o  ,  ,  - 

•i-r'j*^"!*  •f4''f4**j'  •j-4'4^'4-  •^•^^•4"4••J•  •^•^■5••^•I• 

AiVIBITIOUS  persons  whorii  i\etture  or 
accident  has  deprived  of  **(*»:  sight 
will  be  interested  in  hearinarfhat  a 
shorthand  teacher  in  Leipsic  has''3ust  in- 
vented a  system  which  will  enable  them  to 
write  shorthand  quickly  and  accurately. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  stenographic  signs, 
points  or  dots  are  used.  Each  dot  has  va- 
rious meanings,  and  words  are  formed  by 
grouping  the  dots  'in  different  ways.  Stiff 
paper  is  employed,  in  which  these  points 
and  dots  are  punctured,  and  when  the  blind 
person  has  learned  the  ^system  he  reads 
them  by  running  his  finger  over  the  paper. 

The  inventor  already  has  several  pupils 
who  have  displayed  wonderful  aptitude  in 
mastering  his  method,  and  he  proposes  to 
issue  a  text  book  for  the  use  of  those  who 
cannot  stud.v  with  him  in  person.  He  has 
compiled  statistics  showing  that  to  write 
shorthand  at  the  rate  of  150  w^ords  per  min- 
ute involves  hearing  on  an  average  750  dis- 
tinct sounds,  consonants  and  vowels  in  the 
course  of  ever.v  minute  and  managing  to 
represent    or    Indicate  -ISi.^    of    them    euery 


M 
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Membel's  of  the  woman's  educational 
and  industrial  union  of  Boston  have  come 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  M.Tssachusetts  ought 
j:o  make  special  provLsinn  for  the  cose 
of  the  adult  blind  within  her  borders,  and 
to  this  end  will  appeal  to  the  Legislature 
to  follow  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Cali- 
fornia and  tJae  District  of  Columbia,  and 
provide  training  schools,  shops  and  homes 
where  the  blind  may  be  made  more  com- 
fortable and  happy.  To  be  sure,  the  state 
is  not  lu-.giectful  of  the  .youthful  blind,  for 
I  he  most  useful  Perkins  institution  in 
Boston  educates  and  trains  those  under  19 
iyeors.  The  thought  of  these  women  and  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  elnb.  -which  Ijas 
joined  with  them,  is  for  the  adult  sightltjss, 
jof  whom  there  were  3000  in  the  state  in 
ilWl-'i    nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  lost  their 
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LIYELIHOODS  FOR  THE  MIL 

SWIITrr^SS  VEX  WHO  HAVE  HAD 

SVCCESS  I\  MUSIC . 


Organists  and  I'iaiio  Tuners  •"  Who  Ar» 
Ullml— Ilandl'.SD  of  tbe  Blltirt  In 
Manual  Oeft,p.«tlons— The '  Ncvr  York 
System    or  Tr»'ln'"K   and 'l>«r|«esn»9. 

The  recent  death  of  a  bliiid  orgJtoist 
ii\  the  to-iivn  of  Higlilands  recalled  tojtii^ 
old  friends  at  tlie  New  York.^j^itut^^dr 
the  Blind  the  fact  that  he  wolf^Ps  employ- 
ment fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  in  ooni- 
petitioii  with  several  seeing  applicants. 
The  church  had  a  rector  -wlio  intoned   th« 


organiKt   wa-w   required  to 
>         li'   iJi'Ji  of  the  intoning  voice.    The 
blind  nmn  proved  to  be  the  only  one  who 
could  do  it. 

VuriouH  othor  gradiiatec  of  the  institu- 
tion at  I  ho  cfimor  of  Tlurty-fourtli  frt.reet 
and  Kiiilh  avenue  have  donp  ■«e)l  in  a 
inuHical  way.  f)ne  Hlarlod  as  a  tuner  in  a 
big  piano  eKlablislimcnl  of  thiH  city.  In 
time  Ire  liecarno  the  head  of  the  outside 
tuning  department  with  four  or  five  Bering 
'men  under  him.  In  going  about  he  fame 
across  i«!ople  who  wanted  to  buy  pianos, 
sold  tliem  jn«triiinentB  and  eventually  be- 
came the  «inipaiiy'M  agent  for  a  large 
Eastern  territory,  which  place  he  no* 
holds. 

Two  othoPH  are  now  luner.s  for  one  of  the 
iHigest  f>iano  concernH  in  Xew  yorl<.  One 
of  tliem  has  QomptiHCd  music  which  liai-  been 
sung  by  one  of  the  prominent  clioi'al  so- 
cieties of  the  city.  Another  blind  com- 
poser in  an  organist  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  where 
he  also  has  charge  of  iKe  music  in  the  tdgh 
school.  He  giveH  five  or  six  recitals  a  year 
at  which  ho  plays  not  only  his  own  music. 
but  also  the  highest  I  ype  of  classical  music. 

Another  blind  man  is  an  organist  at  Glen« 
Falls,  and  has  charge  of  the  music  in  a 
convent,  school  (here.  Another  has  been 
in  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Inwood  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  another 
was  organist  for  many  years  at  a  church 
on  Fourth  avenue.  A  number  of  blind 
girls  have  gone  out  of  the  school  to  teach 
music  very  successfully. 

The  most  curioits  combination  of  facultioay 
ever  found  in  a  pupil  of  the  school  was  in  a 
little  boy  who  was  not  only  blind,  but  deaf 
to  the  spealcing  voice,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  a  very  keen  ear  for  the  musical 
tone.  In  the  singing  classes  he  could  noti 
hear  the  teacher  read  the  words  of  the 
songs,  Imt  he  could  hear  the  air  upon  the 
piano  perfectly. 

He  was  taught  piano  tuning.  The  first 
time  he  was  sent  to  tune  a  piano  was  in 
response  to  the  reciue,st  of  a  friend  of  the 
school  who  was  about  to  give  a  rausciale 
and  wanted  two  pianos  tuned  immediately. 
She  wrote  the  superintendent  afterward 
that  her  pianos  had  never  been  so  beauti- 
'  fully  tuned  before. 

However,  once  outside  the  school,  bis 
deafness  to  the  speaking  voice  proved  his 
undoing.  Patrons  could  not  believe,  when 
thej'  found  he  could  not  hear  them  speak, 
that  he  could  tune  a  piano.  So  he  opened 
a  street  newsstand,  and  ran  it  so  success- 
fully that  he  now  has  a  prosperous  store 
of  his  own. 

Curiously  enough,  the  handling  of  news- 
papei-s  seems  a  favorite  and  successful 
buslnes.s  with  tlie  blind.  Former  pupils 
of  the  school  have  newsstands  scattered 
all  over  the  city.  One  of  them  formerly 
owned  all  the  newsstands  in  the  Brooklyn 
ferryhouses.  They  commonly  have  a 
boy  to  assist  them.  When  -nithout  an  as- 
isistant,  they  invariably  have  their  piles 
of  papers  arranged  in  the  same  order,  and 
usually  succeed  ^n  making  a  comfortable 
living. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  blind 
have  some  mysterious  development  of 
tie  other  senses  which  compensates  for 
the  absence  of  sight.  They  are  handi- 
capped in  any  trade  or  occupation;  but 
if  they  have  sufficient  mental  resources 
,  t«  make  up  this  handicap  in  some  other 
:  direction,  they  can  get  along. 

The  policy  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  years  has  been  to  give  tlie  blind  the 
best  possible  general  education,  since 
there  is  no  reason  whj-  the  blind  may  not 
exeell  mentally,  while  there  is  the  best  of 
rea.sons  why  they  should  not  excel  in 
manual  work.  During  an  investigation 
made  by  the  institute  it  was  found  that 
among  the  blind  men  in  the  almshouses 
of  the  State  thirtj'-two  skilled  trades  were 
represented,  covering  about  the  whole 
gamut  of  manual  industry. 

All  had  become  blind  in  adult  life  and 
had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  except  their 
trade,  for  which  they  had  become  in- 
capacitated. The  blind  man  is  at  a  deadly 
disadvantage  in  anything  which  ha-s  to 
do  with  the  handling  of  material.  Most 
of  the  blind  man's  old  trades  are  now  ca'-- 
ried  on  by  machinery  and  in  those  to 
which  he  still  clings  he  must  compete  with 
seeing  workmen. 


I 


M.,;"  For  instance,  the  making  of  seats  for: 
cane-bottomed  cliairs,  from  time  imnif- 
'  morial  a  blind  man's  ti-ade,  is  done  by  th9| 
children  of  peasant  families  in  Germanr  j 
and  the  child  will  make  two  or  three  while. 
.the  blind  man  is  making  one.  There  are, 
a  number  of  blind  men  in  New  lork  who 
make  a  living  at  such  work,  but  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  contracts  with  big  stores, 
and  employ  seeing  artisans  under  them 
so  tliat  their  success  is  due  to  business 
ability  rather  than  manual  skill.  The 
blind  man  who  succeeds,  according  to  th» 
annals  of  the  institute,  does  it  tlu-ough 
mental,  not  manual,  ability 

One  former  pupil  is  running  a  very  good; 
hotel.  Another  became  an  unusually  pros- 
perous farmer,  who  succeeded  because 
of  the  way  he  planned  and  organized  his' 
work  and  directed  those  under  him. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  cases  of 
girls  who  worked  up  small  manufacturing' 
enterprises,  employing  seeing  persons  under 
them.  One  in  Rochester  was  specially  suo- 
cessful  in  this  line. 

A  man  who  was  in  the  institute  years  ago. 
Tented  a  tenement  house.  He  lived  in  one 
flat  with  his  wife  and  sublet  the  rest.  He 
now  owns  three  such  houses. 

The  most  remarka.ble  pupU  who  ever 
attended  the  school  was  a  boy  who  had  a 
taste  for  mathematics.  This  was  developed 
by  the  marvellous  training  in  mental  proc- 
esses which  astounds  every  seeing  visitor 
■  to  the  mathematical  class  of  the  institute. 
After  leaving  the  institute  he  took  a 
four  years'  course  at  Columbia,  doing  the 
whole  of  it  by  means  of  the  lectures  and  a 
paid  reader.  There  were  no  textbooks  in 
existence  from  wliich  he  could  study  per- 
sonally. He  was  graduated  second  in  his 
class. 

He  then  took  up  the   subject  of  the  cal- 
culus of  variations  and  brought  order  out 
of  what  had  previously  been  chaos  in  the 
world  of  mathematics.      His  work  on  that 
subject  is  now  an  a'uthority. 
I      Afterward  he  attaclted  the  problems  of 
maxima  and  minima  which  have  to  do  with 
;  the  mechanics  of  the  heavens.     These  had 
I  been    previously    unsolved,    and  even  re- 
garded as  insoluble.     He  worked  them  out 
arid  is  to-day  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  gre?-lc.t.. 
of  mathematicians.    Yet  he  could  not  fill 
the  place  of  an  ordinary  accountant,  owing; 
to   his   handicap   in  the   common  louti::;-: 
affairs  of  an  cr£ice. 

The  eflScacy  of  the  New  York  State  sys- 
tem of  training  tlie  whole  personality  of 
the  blind,  rather  than  merely  their  manual 
skill,    is    demonstrated    by   the     statistics 

fathered  by  Supt.  W.   B.    Wait  of  the  New 
^  brk  iastitute.    In  1879  he  found  307  blind 
in  the  almshouses  of  the  State,  of  whom  only 
I  21  had  been  in  the  State  schools  in   this 
j  city  and  Batavia,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
I  had  1,800  pupUs. 

I  In  1895  the  mqutry  was  repeated,  the  popu- 
!  lation  having  meanwhile  increased  over 
!  2,000,000.  In  the  almshouses  276  blind  were 
;  found,  of  whom  onlv  V  had  been  among  the  , 
1 2;600  pupils  of  the  State  schools  f o ,-  the  blind. 
IThe  rest  were  absorbed  in  the  normal  popi*-j 
^Uon  of  t>i©  State.  «-  r    , 


Blind  Wizard   of   Higher  Mathematics. 


From 

iliO,  HE  JOGGLES 


)r.  Newell  Perry  Has  Amazed 
Europe  with  Mathemat- 
ical Prowess. 


S'tri'f^k&n  blind  at  edght  yeiaj-s  of  ag^  i 
ir.  NeweJl  Per.-y  is  a  marvel  at  tv/en-\ 
.■-nine.  I 

Sightlesii,  he  'has  gone  through  three 
olleses  and  two  sraoois,  attained  two 
legrees  tar  eminent  scholarship,  toured 
Durope  without  a  guldie  or  even  the 
ise  o£  a  walking  stick,  and  is  now 
'.oarMng  half  a  hundred  Columbia  §.tu- 
ients  In  the  Intricacies  of  hig'h«r  math- 
snjatlos. 

Dr.  Perry  returned  from  abroaa  a  ' 
we&'i  ago  after  a  three  yeirs'  sojaurn.  | 
He.  went  'thp-ugU  a  course  at  the   Uni- 


versity of  Munich,  where  he  was  g'md- 
ua:;ed  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
phUosophy.  Before  his  departure  from 
■-Munich  his  treatiso  on  higher  mathe- 
matics in  German  was  officially  adiopted 
as  a  text  book  by  the  university. 

''I  expect  evenjtually  'lo  become  the 
post  eminent  mathematician  in  Am^eir- 
■ica,"  whi.spered  Dr.  Perry  confldingly 
to  a  World  reporter  at  his  home.  No 
402  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fourth  street. 

-You  must  feel  torrrWy  handicapped 
reporter.^""''   ^^^^'sht,"    ventured    the 

T^'^'^^K,-'"^'^^^'^-  ^°'  °^  course  not. 
To  be  blmdtrom  ohildlhood  la  no  handi- 
'S?f'.  '^,-5  Ppwernil  stimulus  to  a 
man  s  ambition.  I  aou-jt  if  my  amtoi- 
Eton  would  have  become  es  stron"  as  ft 
*s  had  1  reitained  my  eyesight  " 

iDr.  Pei;rys  fatiher  was  a  ranchman  in 
bhasta  County,  Calitornia,  and  the  bovi 
was  prone  to  ra.m:ble.  In  one  of  these 
ramtoles  ne  was  poisoned  bv  Ivv  acl^' 
dentailly  infected  his  eyes  with  "it,  and! 
in  a  week  was  stone  blind. 

Tiha  boy's  remarkable  a^ptituda  for 
(mathemajtios  fbroiug-ht  him  to  thie  notice' 
of  Prof.  Wilkinson,  smperintenden.t  of' 
the  State  5;;hoci|  for  tsie  Blind  at  Berk- 
eley, Oal.  ixere  he  wa.s  favi'ght  the  rudi- 
ments c^f  mental  arithms'tic.  He  won  a 
course  in  the  State  Higin   SchooJ. 

Then  the  real  istruagle  of  his  life  be- 
gan. Withou't  eyes,  'but  wj't.h  a  -marvel- 
iiDusly  trained  memjDry,  he  worked  out 
the  .most  Intricate  Dooblems  of  oafc.ulus^ 
geometry  and  trigonometry  without  even 
putting   ri.s   pancil   to  paper. 

At  nineiteen  "Dr.  Perrv  entered  the 
University  of  Oaliifornia,  where  his 
reiputation  was  -made  the  day  of  his  ad- 
mission. In  less  th-an  a.  year  he  had 
earned  enough  mon«y  by  coaching  his 
felloiw  students  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  remainder  of  ihis  four  years'  course. 
When  he  was  graduated  from  the  i.ni- 
vereity  in  1893,  with  the  degre«  of  Ph. 
IB.,  the  blind  student  was  the  acknowl-^ 
edged  master  of  raatheffnatics  and  w.asj 
at  once  ap'ji.ointed  to  a  fellowship.  He! 
was  ciulffkly  advanced  to  instructor,  and! 
during  a  vacation  took  a  post-graduate 
course  in  nuathematics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

,  By  means  of  a  system  of  calisthenics] 
and  outdoor  exercise  he  kept  his  health 
in    perfec't  condition. 

'  He  went  to  Europe  in  ISOO  and  took  a 
coiurse  at  .Munich.  The  "-blind  marv-il," 
as  h^  was  called,  astonished  the  pror 
fessors,  and  in  his  brief  course  of  little 
more  than  two  yearis  he  .acquire  1  a 
mastery  of  French  and  German,  com- 
posed   a    trea,ti.se    on    mathematics    and 

'  contributed  nn-irierous  articles  to  geien- 
tiflc  magaziin.??. 


T.-alking  stick  he  toured  Italy,  France, 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 

,  "Of  course,  many  people  thought  I' 
was  rude  in  brushing  against  them,  but 
I  refrained  from  explanations  so  as  noti 
to  embarrass  them  with  apologies,"  he 
said.  I 

"My  faculty  of  hearing  is  so  acut«ly 
developed  that  I  can  tell,  when  a  person 
approaches,  however  light  his  tread, 
and  know  when  I  a.m  passing  an  object 
that  is  motionless.  The  echo  oi  mv 
own  footstep  is  reflected  back  from  a 
wall  or  a  tree,  or  a  person,  with  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  force.  < 
"Another  thing  I  have  learned,    which 

|Other  persons  never  think  of,  is  to  know 

■a  person's  character  by  his  voi^.e. 

'  "I  shall  probably  remain  in  New  York 
permanently."  concluded  Dr.  Perry.  "I 
am  developing  several  new  theories  in 
mathematics  and  expect  eventually  to 
set  forth  some  interesting;  theories.'' 


^J/UjIu^O/iuL.. 


THANKS  FOR  CHETEift. 
Mrs.  Hunt,  the  blind  member  In  Amst^dam-ave., 
desires  to  thank  all  the  kind  friends  wJ>o  gener 
ously  responded  to  her  request  for  wools.''  She  Is 
now  happy  ana~Busy  In  making  artlcl«i  to  "pass 
on"  as  Easter  cheer.  Miss  Crouch,  of  Brooklyn, 
sends  thanks  for  the  Sunshlhe  greeting  that 
reached  her  "invalid  corner"  from  the  general 
office.  'Your  kind  thought  of  me,"  sht  adds,  "ie 
appreciated  more  than  you  know."  I 


From 


N.Y.CITi 


^k<2.a<i.iii!C._ 


..  - J^..s^,..^.L;^a 

Vienna  Ta-^s  a  library  tor  the  blind  wntaUilne 
a  thousand  volumes,  and  Including  a  goQ/r  deal 
of  music.  Th*  indigent  bntrdrwe  are  glad  to 
note,  have  free  use  of  this  Ubrai-y. 


■-►-•r'^— <•'• 


\BlindJTiitor  a  Great  Mathematician 

Newell  Perry,  of  Columbia  University,  Lost  His  Sight  When  a 
Child,  but   Is  Highly   Educated   and   a   Re- 
markable Calculator. 


Impressed  by  his  marvellous  'ability  as  a 
matliematlclan,  fifty  stuaents  ofjColumbia 
have  engaged  Newell  Perry,  -wm  Is  blind, 
to  coach  them. 

Without  the  aid  of  pen  or  pencil' Mr.  Perry 
calculates  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
higher  mathematics  with  lightning  rapidity. 
:'  In  the  time  consumed  by'  t^lie  ordinary  per- 
son to  place  the  figures  of  a  problem  \on 
paper  iie  Is  able  to  give  the  correc't  answer. 

Professors    and    students    wlio    have    seen 
Mr.    Perry    declare    he    is    a    marvel.      His 
blindness  came   to  him   when   he  was   eight 
.'  years     old.       While     roaming     around     his 
i  father's    ranch    in    Shasta    county,    fcal.,    he 
picked   up  some  poison   ivy  and  .soon  after- 
ward ruhhed  his  fingers  over  his  eyes.    That 
night  the  latter  became  inflamed,  and  at  the 
;  end   of  a   week  the  sight  of  both  had  gone 
fdrever. 

Professor  Wilkinson,  of  the  Oalifornla 
Sch'->ol  f"r  th-^  Blind,  heard  of  the  boy  and 
undertook  to  educate 
him.  I^ater  he  entered 
the  State  High  School, 
where,  despite  his 
blindness,  he  carried 
off  the  highest  honors 
in  a  large  class.  When 
nineteen  years  old  he 
entered  the  University 
of  California,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of 
b.achelor  of  philosophy 
in  1896.  Afterward  he 
became  an  instructor  | 
there,  serving  in  that 
capacity  for  a  year. 

At  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  he 
took  a  post-gra.duatc 
course  in  higher  math- 
ematics, he  also  re- 
ceived a  degree.  In 
1900  he  went  to  Europe 
and  studied  at  the 
University  In  Munich. 
.  „„        ,   ^      ^  Here  he  took  the  de- 

-Sree    of  aoctor   of   philosophy    and    wrat*^ 
jjrt-atlse   on  higher   mathematics   whljiTwal 


mmcFexer 


N.j(.-.CJiI)(. <^../\^AA^. 

1 

fFg^rjooi"" 1_ 

LIND,  YET  WALKS  UNAFRAID. 

OOES       MATHEMATUXh        FEATS 
WITHOUT     CIPHF.I!I\C,. 


AttaUicd  High  Honors  at  Vnl- 
_Jtirs  Here  and  Abroad— A  Sightless 
«oach  at  ColuniDla  Whose  Ambition  It 
is  to  Be  the  Leading  .'»iathematlolan. 

The  faculty  of  Columbia  University  are 
..really  interested  in  Dr.  Newell  Perry, 
Ph  D.,  the  blind,  scholar  who  was  recently 
graduated  with  higl?  lienors  at  the  ITniver- 
feitv  of  Munich  and  who  is  now  coaching 
nearly  fifty  Columbia  students  ^  "mathe- 
matics. Dr.  Perry  is  etaymg  at  402  West 
124th  street  and  has  become  an  mt:eresting 
fieure  in  that  neighborhood  from  the  fact 
that  when  he  goes  out  he  nex-er  carnes  a 
cane,  although  he  has  been  totally  blmd 
since  he  was  8  years  old.  . 

He  was  then  on  his  fathers  ranch  in 
Shasta  county,  Cal.,  and  ^^'^f^  P'^yf^ 
one  dav  his  face  came  m  contact  w-ith 
potson."  He  went  totaUy  blind  m  a  few 
E^eeus  He  evinced  a  hking  for  mathe- 
I  matics  and  when  he  was  about  12_  years  of 


considered  "bo  good  tha.t  it  Is  now  used  as  a 
text  book  there. 

While  abroad  Mr.  Perrj'  mastered  German 
anil  Breiich.  He  supported  himself  while 
there  a.nd  p.xld  his  fare  back  to  thte  country 
with  money  earned  by  coaching  students  at 
the  imiver.slty.  His  ability  as  a  mathema- 
tician excited  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
all  In  the  German  university. 

Three  weeks  ago  h.-  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, and  Is  now  Ilvincr  at  No.  4(!(>  West  124th 
street.  He  has  had  nr.  dltficult.t  in  obtalivlng 
emplo.vment  among  the  Columbia  students. 
Who  consider  him  a  valuable  coach.  From 
this  source  he  derives  his  entire  support 

His  sense  of  hearing  is  abnormally  de- 
veloped, and  he  Is  .able  to  walk  through 
the  most  crowded  streets  without  the  aid  of 
a  cane  or  a  person  to  guide  him.  He  Is  an 
enthusiastic  cyclist,  and  some  years  ago  rode 
llo  miles  in  two  days  around  the  Bav  of  Cali- 
fornia unaided. 


age  Prof.  Wilkinson  of  the  Scliool  tor  tne 
Elinri  in  California  took  him  in  hand.  He 
worked  his  way  through  that  institution 
and  was  then  admitted  to  the  State  High 
School.  He  was  graduated  from  there  with 
the  highest   honors. 

From  there  Dr.  Perry  took  a  course  at 
the  University  of  Cahfornia.  being  gradu- 
ated from  there  at  the  age  of  19  with  a 
reputation  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast  as 
"  the  brilliant  blind  student."  He  does  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  mathematics 
mentally,  never  using  pencil  or  paper, 
and  rarely  makes  a  mistake. 

The  degree  of  bacheloi-  of  philosophy  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
California  in  1896  and  he  became  a  feU<jw 
of  the  university— the  youngest  there. 
He  made  enough  money  in  coaching  stu- 
dents to  pay  his  way  through  the  university 
and  while  there  he  also  secured  a  leave  of 
absence  and  took  a  post  graduate  course 
j  in  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Perry  went  to  Munich. 
His  wonderful  aptitude  for  higher  mathe- 
matics soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
professors  there.  A  mathematical  treatise 
he  wrote  was  adopted  as  a  standard  work 
at  the  university.  Meantime  he  took  up 
German  and  French  and  in  two  years 
learned  to  speak  and  write  both  languages. 
He  made  enough  money  in  coaching  stu- 
dents and  writing  to  payjhis  way  through 
the  university,  and  his  passage  back  to  this 
country  and  still  had  a  fair  sum  left  when 
he  arrived  here  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Dr.  Perry  says  it  is  his  ambition  to  become 
the  greatest  mathem.atician  in  America. 
He  has  developed  his  senses  of  hearing, 
feeling  and  smell  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
[  Every  day  he  walk.s  out  and  never  thinks 
of  carrying  a  cane,  and  he  saya  he  is  never  ill. 
^e  said  yesterday: 

"When  I  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  California  I  used  to  go  out  bicycle  riding 
;  with  a  chum  of  mine  and  all  I  had  to  guide 
myself  by  was  the  occasional  sound  of 
his  bell,  when  we  had  to  pass  a  team  or 
got  into  a  tight  place  whore  caution  was 
necegsary!  We  frequently  went  on  century- 
runs  and  never  once  did  we  meet  jvith  any 
mishap. 

"I  tried  to  get  some  of  the  students  at 
Munich  to  accompany  me,  but  tlie  pro- 
fessors would  not  allow  me  to  ride  a  bicycle. 
\  They  thought  I  was  taking  my  life  in  my 
hands,  but  if  I  have  somebody  with  me 
who  knows  liow  to  ride  well  there  is  po 
dagger  of  my  getting  htirt."  ^H 


The  doctor  Bays  he  can  alway.?  tell  when 
he  in  near  a  large  object  fcy  I  he  sound  of  hix 
footfall,  and  he  knows  wheiiover  lio  paBBt-s 
a  tree.  Asked  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  have 
his  eyesight  back  he  Baid  that  in  his  ca*e 
it  might  be  a  hinderance  to  his  progress. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  a  test  of  Dr. 
Perry's  mental  problcm.s  in  mathematics 
consider  them  wonderful.  He  is  now  29 
years  old. 


I.SCHIB'SGIPT 

— ■  ♦ 

/Enables  "Newsy"  at  Twenty- 
Third  Street   Ferry  to  Re- 
cover $6,208  Damages. 


,5    PRESENT    LED    TO    SUIT 


.ost  Eyesight  as  Kesliiti.Q{^  a  Boy- 
ish Prank  iii  J^seV 
Cityi 


Thomas  Angus,  a  blind  newsboy  at  the  West 
Twenty-third  street  ferry,  will  get  $6,208  for 
the  loss  of  his  sight,  after  fourteen  years  of 
brave  striving  to  earn  a  living.  The  Court  o£ 
Appeals  of  New  Jersey  yesterday  confirmed 
Angus'  verdict  against  William  J.  JungUng, 
Jr.,  whose  boyish  trick  cost  his  playmate  s 
eyesight.  • 

When  "Tom"  was  told  of  the  decUion  yes- 
terday he  was  standing  at  his  daily  post,  In 
Iront  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ferry 
House,  a  bundle  of  newspapers  under  his 
arm  and  two  more  at  his  leet. 

■•Xhafs  good,"  he  said,  a^nd  called  for  Fo- 
Uceman  Swain,  his  tnend  and  con^aan^ 

•■No,  I  havent  planned  to  do  ah>U«ns 
narticular  with  the  money  when  1  Bet  il, 
hi  said,  'its  been  so  long  coming  that  I 
Sever  counted  on  it.  But  my  fathei  is  old 
and  out  of  work  and  I  have  three  sisters  at 
hSme."  1   guess   1   will  have  plenty   of   use 

■^"oharles  M.  'Schwab.-presldent  of  the,  Steel 
T-vncf  i<  directly  responsible  lor  isiina 
Tom-s"  happineii  W^lie  entering  the  ferry 
a  vear  aso  Mr.  Schwab,  noticing  Tom  & 
sightless  eyes,  gave  him  S5  for  a  paper. 
"Tom-  lives  at  No.  1.S20  Hudson  boulevard 
Jersey  City,  and  the  next  day  he  consulted 

^H^'deposited  this  %o  as  a  retaining  fee  and 
instituted  suit  for  825,(100  damages  agamst 
Jun-ling  who  lives  at  No.  41  Orient  avenue, 
Je?sev  City  He  is  chief  clerk  for  a  whole- 
sale drug  firm  in  Manhattan,  and  is  believed 
to  be  worth  at  least  $15,000. 

Jungling,  Angus  and  other  bos's  were  sit- 
ting on  a  stoop  in  Pine  street,  Jersey  Cit}  . 
on  August  7.  18S9.   and  one  of  the  boys  had  . 
a  bottle  of  ammonia.  .  ' 

"Here.  Tom.  cologne,"  said  Jungling.  who 
was  fifteen  years  old  then,  and  he  jerked 
the  bottle  under  Angus's  nose.  The  liquid 
ll»w  into^the  boy's  eyes'  and  he  never  saw 
a  train  Jungling,  who  was  the  son  of  well  to 
df  parents  was  fined  $25  in  a  police  court. 
bStclvilsult  against  his  father, failed. 

Angus  w^s  sent  to  evt.r>-  hospital  in  Jersey 
Citv   and   Manhattan.    Specialists   examined 
h  s    eves,    and    all    said    he    wa.s    hopelesply 
blind  "  Then  he  went  to  the  Asylum  for  the 
Bl^d     in    "vest    Thirty-fourth    street,    and 
learned  to  cane  chairs  and  make. mattresess 
Coming  and  going  from  his  home.  No   1.S.0 
Boulevard.  Jersey  City,   to  the  a-^ylum   and 
,  Peeking  work  after  he  had  learned  the  tr.ide. 
the  blind  bov  was   daily   helped   across   the 
I  dangerous    space    in    front    of    the    Twen ty- 
'■  third  street  ferry  house  by  Policeman  ^^.lll- 
'  lam  Swllm  and  his  partner.  Philip  Fitzsim- 
moiiii    Thev   induced  him  to  sell   papers   at 
the  Terrv   two  vears   ago   and  brought    him 
cu^tomef=     Now  he  has  an   excellent   busi- 
ness there     He  canes  chairs  at  his  honie  m 
the  mornings  and  sells  papers  in  the  after- 

""Apter  falling  to  get  damages  when  his  sight 
was  destroyed,  in  1889,  Angus  made  no  move 
in  law  until  January.  1902.  ^.  ,    ,       „  ~« 

•  On  September  17  last  a  verdict  for  ?6.20S 
was  rendered.  The  appeal  has  just  been  de- 
cided i^u  thi  blind  lad's  favor.  Meantime 
Jungliug's  grandmother  died  leaving  a  large 
property,  to  which  he  Is  an  heir. 


From.^^.Yr 


From . 


Date  . 


Date 
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BEADING    FOR   THE    BLIND. 
I      A  request   for   the   names   and   addresses   of   the . 
I  blind  members  of  The  Tribune  Sunshine  Society  in 
I  the   State  of  New-York   has  come  from   the  State 
'  Library   of   the   University   of   the    State   of    New- 
Yorli.     Some  names   were   forwarded   and   the   fol- 
lowing letter  has  come  full  of  good  cheer  to  "those 
who  sit  In  darkness." 

President  of  the  T.  S.  S. :  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  sending  the  names  of  the  blind  per- 
sons. I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  make  a  note  in 
the  Sunshine  column  asking  all  your  members  to 
send  me  names  of  blind  persons  in  New  York 
State  and  to  announce  the  fact  that  we  circulate, 
entirely  free  of  expense,  Including  transportation, 
very  valuable  and  interesting  books  to  any  blind 
reader    in    New-York    State.      We    have    books    In  I 

i  four  different  embossed  types  for  the  blind.   New- 
York    point.    Braille.    Boston    line   letter  and    Moon. 

'  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  addresses  from  any 
of  your  local  branches.  If  there  are  members  I 
anywhere  In  the  State  who  are  especially  Inter- 
ested in  work  for  the  blind,  and  would  be  willing 
to  give  a  llt'le  time  in  helping  us  to  make  the ' 
State  Library  for  the  Blind  more  available,  ask 
them  to  send  their  names  to  me.  Very  sincerely 
yours,  SALOME  CtTTT.ER  PAIRCHILD, 

Librarian  for  the  Blind.  J 
State  Library.  Albany.  N.  Y.  .    / 

The  State  Library  for  the  Blind  wa»,.founded  jfcr 
the  Regents  March  19.  1896,  and  Is  IntencteCto; -ttV 
use  of  all  blind  people  in  the  State.  One  vSJume 
and  two  pieces  of  music  may  be  drawn  at  a  time 
and  kept  one  month.  Any  one  writing  to  Mrs. 
Palrchild  will  receive  a  catalogue  of  books  and 
music  from  which  the  selections  can  be  made  and 
the  special  type  required,  and  all  other  necessary 
information. 


'3     ?' 


C.  Wl.  SCHWAB'S  $5  START 
OF  "BLIND  T1PM;S"  SUIT. 

SnpiHeme    Court    Upliolds    Jtadsment 

toTj^,20S  IVcTTsTioy  Obtained 

for   I.OSS    of    Sis-ht. 

Tlbe  rule  setting  aside  the  verdict  of 
$6,208  obtained  by  Thomas  Angus,  of  No. 
1820  Hudson  Boulevard.  Jersey  City, 
known  as  "Blind  Tom,"  the  newsboy, 
aigainst  William  J.  Jungling,  jr.,  of  No. 
11  Orient  avenue,  Jersey  City,  has  been 
vacated  by  Chief  Justice  Gummere,  ot 
the  Supreme  Court. 

"Tom"!  sells  newspapers  a)t  the  Penn- 
sylvania Riallrc^'d's  fer^ry  sbatiocn  at 
Twenty-third  street.  Manhattan.  Thir- 
teen years  ago,  he  alleges.  Jungling  gave 
h#m  a  bottle  to  smell  and  told  him  it 
contained  cologne.  Its  contents  were 
amr|ionia.  T-.''hile  it  was  una;r  "Tom'.i" 
.^ose  Jungling  hit  the  bottle  and  the 
ammonia  was  spilled  in  the  boy's  eyes. 
His  eyesig-ht  was  destroyed. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  President  of  the 
'rjtesl  Trust,  saw  him  at  the  ferry  station 
:i  year  ago  and  erive  him  $5.  He  uised 
this  money  in  engaging  counsel  to  bring 
Ihe  suit  against  Jun.-^ling  which  in  Sep- 
tember last  resulted  in  the  verdict  which 
Is  now  affirmed  by  Justice  Gummere. 

Jungling     inherited      property      worth 
515,000   from   a  grand-parent  shortly 
fore  the  suit  was  begun. 


,  Books  for  the^JHt*^ 

4.  daf&TrtM'ent  of  -bofiks  Co^  the  blind 
hasSyfW  into  the  Cleveland  public 
lilX-y  ■*««  'Lynn  (Mass.)  public  hora- 
ry^  and  the  Iowa  tmv^ltas  library. 
1  A  'blind  reader  has  given  the  New 
TOTk  State  library  a  ^«.Py;,J'^„,^^^ 
^olughter  of  Heth''  ^byWUha^  Blade 

S^SiJ^^a^^^P^^A^^S 
the  Catechism  .and  3  copies  oE*^^'^'* 

and  Its  Interpreter.'    by  f. 


ortly^jjwo, 


\u  ^"•■^■ 


FEB  ^61903 


r^^Dr.  Uoty  Again   Health   Officer. 

-ALBANY,  Feb.  25.— The  reappointment  of, 
Dr  A.  H.  Doty  as  Health  Officer  of  the'  Port] 
of  New  York  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
to-day,  as  was  also  the  nomination  of  Belief 
Mayer  ot  Erie  to  be  a  ti-ustee  o£  the  New 
York  School  f otJJae-BmrA.^  ^.^ 


'J' . 


(^y. 
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BLIND   NEWSBOY  WINS   SUIT. 

Verdict  of  $6,208  Damages  for  Loss  of 
His  Sight  Upheld — Boy's  Prank 
'v-      '  the   Cause. 

TheTWe  setting  aside  the  verdict  of 
56,208  obtained  by  Thomas  Angus,  of  1,820 
Hudson  Boulevard,  Jersey  City,  known'  as 
"Blind  Tom,"  the  newsboy,  against  Will- 
Warn  J.  Jungling,  Jr..  of  41  Orient  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  has  been  vacated  by  Chief 
Ju.stice  William  Gummere  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Tom  sells  newspapers  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad's  ferry  station  at  Twenty- 
third  Street.  Thirteen  years  ago,  Tom  al- 
leges. Jungling  gave  him  a,  bottle  to  smell 
.and  told  him  It  contained  cologne.  The 
"  cologne  "  was  ammonia.  While  Tom  was 
snuffing  it  Jungling  hit  the  bottle  and  the 
ammonia  was  spilled  in  Tom's  eyes  de- 
stroying his  sight.  He  was  treated  by 
specialists  In  Jersey  City  hospitals  and 
spent  two  years  m  the  New  York  Eve  ami 
ifar  Institution.  He  learned  to  cane  chair^ 
and  make  mattresses  in  the  Asvlum  for  thn 
Blind  in  West  Thirty-third  Street""ut  late? 
took  to  selling  newspapers. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  President  of  tho 
Steel  Trust,  saw  him  at  the  ferry  station 
a  year  ago  and  gave  him  $5.  He  used  th!. 
$3  In  enga,glng  counsel  to  bring  the  suit 
against  Junsling,  which  in  September  ^ast 
resulted  m  the  verdict  now  affirmed  w 
Justice  Gummere.  "nnmea    Dy 

Jungling     inherited     propertv     w 
lenst    ?1 5,000    from    a    Brandpare»(«^nrtT! 
ftletpre  the  suit  was  begun.        -^^^   -"'jiii.. 


THE     MENTOR.        ! 
Study,  or  Baby-Bonnets? 

Cultivated  society  lias  Us  drawbacks. 

Certain  eveils  are  incident  to  tlie  ci>nditi<)iis  of  modern 
civilization.  German}'  loiind  li>n<r  ago  that  the  eyesight 
of  the  children  was  suffering  from  the  conditions  incident 
to  schodlrodin  stu<iy.  That  country  was  compelled  to  take 
measures  to  l)riMgal)()Ut  a  more  intelligent  attention  to  the 
lighting  of  her  school-houses.  The  conditions  in  America 
are  more  favorable  weather,  and  hent^e  a  greater  (quantity 
of  light.  The  eve-sight  of  our  children  ouiiht  to  be  good, 
and  will  be  if  proper  atleiition  is  given  to  this  subject.  It 
is,  however,  the  general  coniplaiiil  that  longcontiimed 
study  in  school  or  college  injures  liie  eyi  sight.  This  need 
not  be  and  ought  not  to  be ;  moreover,  it  will  not  be  it 
superintendents  and  others  directly  concerne<l  will  do  their 
duty. 

I  have  in  mind  a  private  school  for  boys  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years.  A  new  scool-house  was 
built,  with  due  regani  to  the  proper  conditions  of  lighting. 
There  were  in  the  school  from  '-iOO  to  250  boys.  An  emi- 
nent oculist  made  a  record  of  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of 
these  pupils.  Two  3  ears  later  he  again  examined  the  eyes 
of  all  then  remaining  who  were  in  the  school  at  the  former 
examination.  Two  years  after  that  he  made  a  third  ex- 
amination. Here  was  an  intervening  period  of  four  years, 
and  this  record  showed  that,  the  exception  of  a  few 
cases  of  astigmatism,  the  eyes  of  these  boys  were  univer- 
sally in  better  condition  than  at  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod.—Dr.    W.    A.    Mowrv. 
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Saturday,  February  14,  1903,   | 

^      The  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind, 
covering  the  two  years  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1902,  has  been  neatly  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  at  the  Institute's  print- 
ing ofHce,  and  is  now  ready  for  public 
distribution.  It  embraces  the  secre- 
tary's general  report,  the  detailed  re- 
ports of  the  superintendent  of  the 
kindergarten  department,  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, and  the  assistant  treasuret ;  to 
which  is  added  a  list  of  conti-ibutions  in 
money  and  other  valuables  received 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  report. 
The  document  is  made  otherwise  at- 
tractive by  the  introduction  of  several 
full-page  half-tone  reproductions  of 
views  in  various  departments  of  the 
Connecticut  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  financial  exhibit  by  the  board 
I  shows  an  inventory  of  assets,  including 
jreal  and  personal  property,  aggregating 
iln  value  $86,557.53;  with  liabilities  of 
$25,330.41— giving  an  excess  of  assets 
over  liabilities,  $61,227.12.  The  state  has 
paid  on  behalf  of  the  board,  during  the 
itwo  years  covered  by  the  report,  $44,- 
355.11.  The  kindergarten  account  shows 
Its  portion  of  state  receipts  to  have 
been  $17,250,  and  from  other  sources 
$5,045.81— all    but    $101.20    of    which    has 


l^llnd  pupils  of  the  Institute  receive  In- 
struction and  are  actually  engaged- 
Including  not  only  the  comparatively 
simple  activities  of  the  broom  shop  and 
the  chair  factory,  but  the  arts  of  print- 
ing, piano  tuning,  and  even  of  cooking. 
The  pupils  are  constantly  encouraged  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
to  allow  others  to  do  nothing  for  them 
'  which  they  can  possibly  do  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  Jones  modestly  presents 
the  necessity  which  is  felt  for  improved 
buildings  and  a  ch,ange  of  location  for 
the  institution — which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  report 
without  a  conviction  that  the  important 
and  distSnctly  worthy  charity  which  it 
represents   is   in   good   hands.    Loyalty 
to  their  trust,  love  for  their  work,  con- 
scientiousness   in    the    performance    of 
their      often      unpleasant      duties,      an 
abounding  faith  and  wonderful  efficiency 
in    devising    and    doing,    are    manifest 
characteristics    of    the    noble    corps    of 
men  and  women  who  are  concerned  In 
the  active  management  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Institution  and  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind.    The  originators  of  this  work 
had  no  model  by  which  they  might  be 
[guided;  they  simply  knew  in  a  general 
way  what  they  wished   to  accomplish. 
With   very   limited   financial   resources 
and  with  no  practical  experience  along 
j  the  lines  to  be  pursued,  mistakes  were 
inevitable;  and  the  marvel  Is  that  these 
I  M'ere   so    few   and   the   attainments   so 
many  and   so   great.    As  accomplished 
to  date  the  results  of  the  undertakings, 
begun  with  fear  and  trembling  yet  with 
a  faith  and  courage  which  were  alto- 
gether admirable,  constitute  a  suflicient 
cause    for    congi-atulation.    They    may 
serve    also    as    an    Inspiration    for    the 
hitherto  passive  or  merely  well-wishing 
friends    of    this     eminently    deserving 
branch    of   philanthropic   enterprise    to 
give    it    their    more    practical    support 
in  all  suitable  ways  and  on  every  avail- 
able occasion. 

COlvORADO  INDEX. 
FEBRUARY  19,  1903. 


SATUEDAY,    FEBRUARY     28.    IS03 

John  Baker,  ex-minister  to  Venezuela  and 
a  member  of  Congress  for  severril  term*, 
Is  seriously  111  at  his  home  at  BellftViUe, 
111  says  a  despatch  to  the  Tribune,  and 
It  Is  feared  he  will  not  recover.  His  ali- 
ment borders  on  paralysis.  He  has  been 
hllnd  for  ezvcral  years. 

A  Gcneronii  Re.-inon»e 
To  the  Editor  of  ihc  Tru.n-icrljit; 

1  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that 
the  appfial  which  you  published  on  the  Ulat 
instant  has  met  w^th  a  prompt  and  gener- 
ous response.  I  have  received  $197,  which 
will  provide  the  weekly  allowance  towards 
the  support  of  the  poor  woman  suffering 
from  blindness  and  cajicer  tor  nearly  two 
years  longer.  Allow  me  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  thanking  those  whose  names 
are  on  the  annexed  list  for  their  respective 
donations. 

Mrs.   F.  W.   HunnewcU $2r>.00 

Mrs.   Charles  P.    Curtis ,. 10.00 

Mrs.    J.    Amory    Codman.  — 10.00 

Miss   Mary   G.    Curtis .h ''■O'l 

Mrs.  BeeS .r- 20.00 

Kympathy   - 5.00 

E.    p.    M 10.00 

Mrs.    Robert  Shaw  Rturgls, B.OO 

Mrs.    C.    A.    Cummlngs 5.00 

C.    J - 5.00 

K.    P »- lO.ftO 

L.     C .'-.00 

S.   F.   A .3.00 

E - 25.00 

Mrs.   J.    W.    Wheelwright.- 5.00 

Miss  E.  S.  Foster 3.0O 

Mrs.    Hamilton   HIU 5.00 

Miss   Sarah   Blanchard 5.00 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Hammond 20.00 

Mrs.    William   T.    Eramhall .'5.00 

E.    T - 1.00 

Two    Sisters .'J. 00 

Anon 5.00 

$193.00 

Evelyn  Sturgis 
03  Beacon  street. 


One  country  at  least  believes  in  giving 
been  disbursed  for  necessary  expenses.  ,  ^^  .^  blind  the  exclusive  control  of  at  least  one 
the     Industrial      department     account  _  ,,,,,,,,,,.,.  . 

Shows   state  receipts   of   $9,262.50,   and, profession.     Would  that  blind  piano  tuners  in 


from  other  sources  $25,328.68— all  but- 
,$333.19  of  which  has  been  variously  dis- 
ibursed  by  the  general  superintendent, 
jcash  contributions  to  the  nursery  and 
kindergarten,  for  two  years,  amount  to 
$4,727.44. 


other  states  are  doing  along  the  aame 
or  similar  lines,  and  states  her  con- 
viction that  in  the  breadth  of  Its  woTft; 
and  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  its  laws 
relating  to  the  blind  Connecticut  stands 
I  first  among  the  states  today. 

Mr.    Marshall,    superintendent   of   the 


this  country  might  have  as  exclusive  a  control 
of  their  profession  in  this  country  as  the  blind 
shampooers  have  of  theirs  in  Japan. 

Japan  is  the  only  country  in  the  world's  history 
that  has  given  blind  men  and  women  a  profession  by 
Mrs  Foster,  secretary  of  the  board,  themselves.  They  are  not  confined  to  cities  only,  but 
presents  a  resume  of  the  practically  two  wander  through  the  whole  empire,  and  there  are 
years'  work,  makes  reference  to  .vhatj  Uterally  ten«  of  thousands  of  them. 

In  olden  times  the  shampooers  were  much  more 
of  a  feature  of  everyday  life  than  they  are  to-day. 
In  many  towns  and  rural  sections  they  were  the  only 
doctors,  a.^  at  one  perii.)d  were  tne  barbers  of  Europe. 
They  were  wonderfully  quick  to  locate  and  diagnose 
disease  simply  by  their  hiSThly  trained  sense  of  touch. 
To-day  nearly  all  the  shampooers  and  "masseurs,"  or 

™» ,    --.  "ammas,"  as  they  are  called,  are  leagued  together  for 

kindergarten  department,  speaks  of  the' rnutual  protection  in  a  sort  of  labor  guild,   and   so 

divide  up  their  territory  as   to   enable   all   to   earn   a 
harmonious  relations  existing  between    livelihood. 

teacher  and  pupil,  and  of  the  unflagging  .^pj^^^.^  ^^^  really  two  classes  of   these  blind   men. 

devotion  to  duty  displayed  by  all.    as   -j-jjg  better  class  own  houses  and  their  patients  go  to 
an  Illustration   of  the  advancement  In    them    for    treatment.     They    have    office    hours   for  i 
this  department,  he  states  that  twenty-   consultation,     like   our    western   plij-sicians.     Those  j 
'one  of  the  pupils  are  studying  the  piano,:  belong-ing  to  a    less    Iticky    or    inferior    Order  walk  | 
seven  the  violin,  three  the  clarinet,  and,  through  the  Streets,  blowing  on  bamboo   w^histles,  or 
five  are  receiving  Instruction  on  bras^  shrilly  crying,  "Amma,  amma,"  and  feeling  their  w^ay 
(„«trnments     A    regularly    constituted  forward  with  a  long  stick.     The  true  courtesy   of   the 
msiiuiii        .         ,       .        f.„t,,_.  nf  thp   Japanese  is  shown  in  no    better    waj^    than    in   their 
orchestra  >s  a  pleasing  feature  of  th^   ^^^-^  treatment   of   these   poor   unfortunates.     Often, 

rich  men  and  men  of  high  station  stop  on  a  crowded 
street  and  help  an  "amma"  over  a  bad  place  in  the 
road  or  guide  him  into  some  house  he  was  looking 
for.  The  jinrikisha  mati  will  always  turn  out,  or  if 
the  road  be  too  naixow,  will  lead  the  sightless  way- 
farer to  the  side— there  to  stand  till  the  man  with 
his  vehicle  eau  .oass.  _ 


work. 

Mr.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  in- 
dustrial department,  presents  a  sur- 
prising  list  of  Industries   in   which  th< 


I 


THE  •.•  MESSENGER.  I 

PUBLISHEi)  WEEKLY  | 

AT    THE 

Alabama  School  fok  the  Deaf.  , 


FEBRUARY  26th,  1903.  j 
Our  comments,  in  a  recent  member, 
on  the  question  of  the  "special  sense" 
of  the  deaf-blind  have  called  forth 
from  our  friend  Mr.  Wade  the  letter 
of  vigforous  dissent  which  we  print 
below. 

If  we  are  caught  in  an  indefensible 
position — we  are  glad  of  it,  since  our 
error  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
out  so  clear-cut  an  argument  and 
such  interesting  and  novel  facts  as 
our  readers  will  find  in  this  communi- 
cation. 

Had  not  our  intellectual  and  financ- 
ial honesty  been  proof  against  tempt- 
ation, we    should    have  embezzled  the 
facts,  diluted  the    reasoning,  and  sent 
it,  as  a  hundred-dollar  article,  to  some 
leading  magazine.     Now  if  Mr.  Wade 
is    in    possession    of   facts  equally  in- 
teresting and  unfamiliar    in  regard  to 
the    solar   system,   we  should    like    to 
draw  his  fire  by  an  editorial  in  support  1 
of  the  thesis  of  the  far-famed  Brudder ': 
Jasper:  "De  sun  do  move."  j 

But  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  con- 
cede that  we  were  wrong.  To  us  it 
seems  that  the  difference  between  our 
position  and  Mr.  Wade's  is  hardly, 
more  than  this— that  he  is  writing 
with  scientific  accuracy,  while  we  are 
using  words  in  their  common  accept- 
ation in  ordinary  conversation. 


The  universe  is  full  of  energy  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms  which  merge 
insensibly  into  each  other  and  form 
one  connected  whole.  Only  the  small- 
est fragment,  here  and  there,  of  this 
infinite  variety,  are  our  human  nerves 
capable  of  responding  to  and  of  im- 
pressing on  the  brain. 

And  of  these  fragmentary  impress- 
ions on  the  brain,  a  great  part  never 
are  registered  in  our  consciousness, 
for  lack  of  sufficiently  close  and 
continuous  attention. 

The  range  through  which  the 
nerves,  general  and  special,  are  sus- 
ceptible to  excitation  is  probably  not 
exactly  the  same  in  any  two  indivi- 
duals, but  with  the  great  mass  of  us 
the  variation  in  this  range  is  com- 
partively  small. 

When  there  are  unusually  large  gaps 
in  this  range,  we  call  the  person  thus 
deficient  "blind,"  "deaf,"  "callous." 
When  there  is  sensitiveness  to  impres- 
sions lying  far  outside  of  the  usual  or 
normal  limits  we  have  no  term  to  de- 
note the  person  thus  especially  gifted. 


If  the  excess  of  sensitiveness  is  mode-^ 
rate  only,  we  say  that  he  is  "sharp- 
sighted,"  "keen  of  hearing,"  etc.  Very 
exceptional  individuals  have  a  range 
of  sensibility  in  various  directions 
quite  beyond  what  we  usually  mean 
by  these  expressions.  This  proposi- 
tion has  not  yet  entered  fully  into  the 
general  belief.  Perhaps  it  is  not  yet 
fully  established.  We  believe  it  and 
we  think  that  such  is  the  belief  of 
many  cool  investigators  in  that  direc- 
tion. ^^ 

It  is  the  tritest  of  sayings  that   'the 
loss  of  one  sense  sharpens  the  others" 
by  the  increased   attention    given    to 
what  they  report.     Now  when  it  hap- 
pens that  a  person  has  an   exceptional 
range  of  susceptibility  at   one  end    of 
the  scale  or  the  spectrum — so  to  call  it 
— of  nerve  excitation,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  had  the  octaves  or  the  color- 
bands  called    "sight"    and    "hearing" 
struck  out,  we  might  reasonably   look 
for   marvellous  delicacy  of    sensation 
in    unfamiliar    regions.     Have     such 
persons  additional   senses,  or   only   a 
sharpening    of   the    old    ones?     Isn't 
it    a   matter   of    how   3'ou   define    the 
terms?     Vibrations  of  the  ether,    of  a 
certain  definite  wave-length,    we    be- 
come conscious  of  through  the  sense  of 
touch,    as    heat.     The    same   kind    of 
vibrations,  of  a  somewhat  less  length, 
affect  us  as    light,    through   the  eye. 
The    molecular    motion    of    a     fine 
fruity    old    sherrj^     affects    us    as    a 
"bouquet" — whether  by  taste  or  smell 
is  hard  to  say.   In  a  way  all  our  senses 
are  but   modifications    of  touch.    The 
undisputed  facts  are  the  "mysterious" 
thing  about    Helen    Keller    and    the 
others.     What  j'ou  call  them  does  not 
so  nine         after. 

THOSE  "SPECIAL  SENSES." 

Editor  The  Messenger  : 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  see  what  are 
called  "the  mysterious"  features  of  the 
blind-deaf  treated  with  sense  from  the 
"mysterious"  point ;  Ordinaril}'-  dreams 
pass  as  facts  and  wild  guesses  as  THE 
facts. 

Nevertheless,  your  statement — "in 
the  case  of  some  deaf-blind  persons, 
sense  impressions  are  received  which 
are  unlike  those  which  normal  persons 
receive,"  is  incorrect,  unless  it  be  un- 
derstood that  ALL  normal  persons  are 
meant.  The  special  feature  of  the 
blind  and  the  blind-deaf,  is  extreme 
delicacy  of  touch.  Yet  this  is  not  one 
shade  more  delicate  than  in  those 
sighted-hearing  persons  who  use  the 
sense  for  practical  purposes.  The 
machinist  working  on  very  exact  work, 
is  guided  by  his  sense  of  touch,  not  by 
his  sight.  The  micrometers  by  which 
the  one-ten-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  is  measured,  are  used  entirely  by 
the  sense  of  touch;  sight  merely  reads 
the  result  obtained  b}^  touch.  The 
sense  peculiar  to  the  blind-deaf,  is 
smell,  and  smell  as  highly  delicate  as 


inTne  most^'Highly  trained  blood- 
hound. You  inquire  "do  not  these  re- 
finements of  touch  and  smell  virtually 
amount  to  new  senses?"  By  no  means. 
The  delicacy  of  touch  in  sighted 
machinists  disposes  of  the  question  as 
far  as  that  sense  is  concerned,  and 
that  every  known  blind-deaf  person, 
who  did  not  lose  smell  and  taste  with 
the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  has  this 
extreme  delicacy  of  sense,  settles  the 
question  as  far  as  smell  is  concerned, 
especially  when  the  number  of  sight- 
ed-hearing persons  who  have  manifest- 
ed this  extreme  sense  of  smell  are  consi- 
dered: As  this  extreme  sense 
of  smell  is  but  little  known  or 
taken  into  consideration,  perhaps 
I  may  cite  some  instances.  When 
Helen  was  visiting  me,  I  saw  her  pickup 

a  handkerchief,  put  it  to  her  nose,  and 
drop  it,  knowing  by  smell  that  it  was 
not  hers;  When  Linnie  went  to  the 
bath  with  her  own  towels,  and  the 
maid  picked  those  up  by  mistake  and 
took  them  away,  Linnie  raised  Cain 
for  "my  towels";  and  was  not  satisfied 
until  all  those  taken  away  were  brought 
bark  and  she  selected  hers  by  smell; 
When  Julia  Brace  found  the  clothing 
of  a  dear  friend,  deceased  for  over  a 
year,  she  burst  into  tears;  When 
Leslie  was  prowling  through  my 
pockets  on  an  investigating  expedition 
and  found  a  bit  of  rubber  eraser,  he 
felt  it  carefully,  but  learning  nothing 
by  that,  smelt  it,  and  still  not  know- 
ing what  it  was,  handed  it  to  Miss 
Lyon  for  information:  When  Katie 
came  directly  to  me,  in  Mr.  Currier's 
of&ce  and  I  asked  her  how  sne  knew  I 
was  there,  she  replied  "I  smelt  you" 
and  when  I  asked  "Whq  else  is  here?" 
she  replied  "Mr.  Currier  and  Mr. 
Randall";  When  I  handed  Orris  Mr. 
Currier's  knife,  as  a  gift  from  me,  he 
smelt  it,  smiled  and  signed  something 
which  I  suppose  was  "no  you  don't": 
(Orris  dearly  loves  a  joke.)  Tom 
Stringer  distinguishes  different  woods 
bi''  their  smells  and  when  a  glued-up 
piece,  of  two  kinds  of  wood,  was  given 
him,  was  all  broken  up.  When  Edgar 
learned  that  there  was  a  cake  of  soap 
of  soap  on  a  shelf  above  his  reach,  he 
did  it  by  smell;  I  have  seen  both  Edith 
and  Elizabeth  (Perkins  Institution 
pupils)  use  their  smell  to  distinguish 
by,  but  I  forget  now  what  the  facts 
were;  The  brother  of  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  M.  B.  Wynne  of  England,  who 
both  saw  and  heard,  when  out  rabbit- 
ing could  always  tell  by  smelling  at 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow  whether  a 
rabbit  was  in  it  or  not.  It  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  proof,  but  never-to-be- 
forgotten  b)'  me,  that  had  not  my  in- 
vestigations in  the  sense  of  smell 
in  mankind  led  me  into  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Dora  Donald,  it  is  precious 
little  I  would  ever  have  cared  for  the 
blind-deaf  as  a  class. 

To  go  be_yond  the  two  senses  of  smell 
and  touch  in  the  blind-deaf.  I  suppose 
it  is  the  mj'stery  of  mysteries  that  the 
blind-deaf  can  enjoy  music  by  touch, 
and  when  I  told  Mrs.  Ruth  Everett  of 
this,  when  she  was  preparing  an  article 
on  the  education  of  the  blind-deaf,  she 
remarked  "What  a  fairy  land  you  have 


opened  to  mel"  yefiT  iilhe  fact,' within 
my  own  knowle(lg:e,that  Linnie,  Eva, 
and  Cora  all  enjo3'  music  boxes  im- 
mensely. Linnie  knows  ever^' tune  her 
box  plays,  and  at  Northampton  express- 
ed her  preference  for  a  certain  march  , 
the  orj»-anist  played;  Eva  is  too  new  a 
pupil  yet  for  her  disting-uishing  one 
tune  from  another  to  be  noticed,  yet 
from  some  matters  Miss  Boyd  mention- 
ed, I  am  very  sure  that  Eva  doks  know 
them,  only  her  attention  has  not  been 
called  to  the  difference,  and  Miss  Davis' 
accounts  of  Cora  indicate  the  same  of 
her;  That  Helen  does  it,  is  certain,  al- 
thoug-h  I  never  saw  it  for  myself.  Now 

the  love  of  music  gets  the  same  type  of 
impressions  throug-h  touch  that  it  does 
through  hearing;  Never  forget,  that 
strictly  speaking,  we  do  not  hear  with 
our  ears,  or  see  with  our  ej'es,  those  are 
only  wheelbarrows  to  carry  the  impres- 
sion to  the  brain  centres,  and  that  a 
wheelbarrow  should  sometimes  trundle 
bricks  to  a  house  building  and  wagons 
haul  the  next  load,  is  as  wonderful  as 
that  touch  should  conve}'  to  the  brain 
centre  of  music,  the  impressions  ordi- 
narily brought  b}^  hearing. 

Nor  I  am  at  all  willing  to  agree  to 
the  proposition  that  special,  normal, 
senses  are  developed  by  use;  Is  it 
not  more  exact  to  say  that  concentra- 
tion on  those  senses  is  greater?  We 
do  not  recognize  sense  impressions  of 
delicate  degrees  by  smell,  because  we 
do  not  need  to  do  so.  We  do  not 
distinguish  minute  differences  in  sizes 
or  shape  b)^  our  touch,  because  we  do 
not  need  to  distinguish  them  so  accur- 
ately'; when  we  do  need  that  accuracy, 
we  concentrate  on  touch  and  get  it. 
Just  on  this  point  I  well  remember 
having  a  discussion  with  a  Dr.  S. 
Millington  Miller  in  the  late  Popular 
Science  News,  over  his  statement 
that  the  sense  of  smell,  as  it  exists 
in  the  lower  animals,  was  a  lost 
sense  in  man,  and  in  disproof  of  my 
statement  of  facts  in  the  blind-deaf, 
he  set  forth  that  the  brain  centre  of 
smell  in  man  was  but  A^estigeal,  while 
in  dogs  etc,  it  was  fulh'  developed. 
But  of  what  earthly  use  is  such  a  state- 
ment in  the  face  of  direct  facts  of  proof 
positive?  A  well  established  fact  in 
science  is  one  thing,  its  application  to 
any  particular  case  is  a  ver}'  different 
thing. 

Of  course  I  agree  with  your  state- 
ment "there  is  no  a  priori  absurdity 
in  supposing  that  certain  indivi- 
duals may  have  the  gift  of  re- 
ceiving sense  impressions  to  which 
the  normal  subject  is  non-sensitive;" 
Of  course;  Some  people  have  such 
abnormally  keen  hearing  that  ordinary 
sounds  are  very  painful  and  they  have 
to  go  around  with  their  ears  plugged; 
Mezzofanti,  Leonardo  and  "The  Ad- 
mirable Crichton,"  were  distinct  from 
all  other  men,  their  likes  have  not  been 
seen  since  their  days.  But  my  point 
of  objection  to  the  "special  sense  de- 
veloping" idea,  is  that  it  does  not 
distinguish  and  divide  given  blind- 
deaf  persons  from  the  class,  but  makes 
THE  CLASS  victims  of  the"special  sense" 
o-etting-up  business,  and  -as  I  under- 
stand Mrs.  Barrett,  that  is  what  she 
protests  against.     Say  that  Helen  has 


a  most  wonderful  gift  for   lang-'uag'es, 
both  in  use  of  them  and  in  ease  of  learn- 
ing them,  and    I    will    heartily    agree 
with  j'ou;  but  say  that  those    are    the 
products  of  some  "special  sense"    and 
I   will  point    to    Edmund    Burke    for 
the    first    and      Mezzofanti    for     the 
last.     Say  that   the    exijuisite  beauty 
of  her  heart    is  a   "special"  develop- 
ment and    I  will    point    to    St.    John 
'The    Divine.     The    special     mischief 
of  this    "special    sense"     business    is 
that      the    crass,     the     featherjs    the 
"beautiful  worshippers,"  are  constant- 
l}'   affirming    as    facts,    matters    they 
either   lack    brains  to  comprehend,  or 
are  too  feathery  to  take  pains  to  learn 
anything. 

For  myself  I  cannot  but  hold  stoutly 
to  the  position  iwhich  I  understand 
The  Colorado  Index  and  Mrs.  Barrett 
to  hold—  that,  taken  as  a  class,  the 
blind-deaf  are  in  all  things,-  like  the 
average  of  the  world,  conditions  (other 
than  their  deprivations)  being  equal. 
Yours  trulv, 

.       W.'  Wade, 
Oakmont,  Pa,,  Feb.  17,  1903. 
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STATE  CARE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


j  Connecticut  Looks  Out  for  1'hem 
from  Cradle  to  Grave. 


PennST-lvania'sInstitiitlonsMatched 
byNntiuegr  ConiinoiiTTealth*«  I^a^vM 
— Oplithaliniia  Guarded  Against, 
and  the  Slgrlitless  Adnit  Made 
Sclf-Sapportine'. 

ENNSTLVANIA  is  doing 
well  for  her  blind,  youngs 
adult  and  aged.  Her  two 
large  schools,  lier  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Women. 
Working  Home  for  Men, 
Home  for  Aged  Blind,  and 
her  large  free  library,  all  substantiate 
the  claim. tliat  she  is  doing  more  than 
any  other  state  in  the  union  for  this 
unfortunate  class  of  people. 

There  is  another  state  that  deserves 
honorable  mention  in  this  connection — 
not  as  to  costly  buildings,  nor  for  any 
great  endowment  fund,  but  in  the  laws 
made  to  benefit  and  uplift  the  blind  into 
useful,  self-supporting  citizens.  In  these 
laws  Connecticut  stands  first  amotig  the 
states  today. 

Doubtless  this  is  because  10  years  ago 
she  established  a  board  of  education  for 
the  blind,  presided  over  by  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  state,  the  Governor 
being  always  chairman  of  this  board, 
and  the  chief  justice  a  life  member, 
while  a  m-an  and  a  w-oman,  chosen  by 
the  Governor,  complete  the  board,  and 
give  four  years'  service  each. 

One  of  these  laws  reads:  "Every  blind 
or  partially  blind  raiaie  person  over  18 
years  of  age  who  is  a  beneficiary  of  the 
state  in  the  department  of  industrial 
training  in  any  institution  shall  Ije  given, 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  three  years,  practical  and 
uninterrupted  instruction  in  some  useful 
occupation,  condticive  to  his  future  self- 
support." 

Another  law  reads:  "At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  period  of  industrial  training 
of  every  such  person,  the  state  authori- 
ties having  in  cliarge  the  indiustrial  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  shall  be  empowered 
to  provide,  under  such  conditions  as  said 
authorities  shall  deem  necessary,  ma- 
chinerj-.     tools    and    materials     to    the 


I  any  one 

■  MHf  lor  til'!  jjiiii-^-T;  ■"  ■  -.l.'i.bM8hlng 
every  blind  or  partially  blind  person  in 
some  UHeful  occupation  conducive  to  hl« 
Bi'lf-support.  The  expense  shall  be  met 
from  the  approprlallon  made  biennially 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind," 

Fifteen   years  ago  Emily  WellB  Foster 
began  her  beneficent  work  of  preparing 
blind  children  to  meet  the  requirement"! 
ot    our    Perkins    Institute,    where    blind 
children  over  7  years  old  were  then  sent.  .: 
This  work,  taken  up  with  rare  devotion  ,j 
and   Insight,    soon   taught   her  that   the  I 
earlier  a  blind  child   begins  to  learn  of  | 
the  world  about  it,  the  better  Its  chance  i 
In  life.  I 

She  found  that  In  the  home.s  of  the  j 
poor  the  hard-working  mother  keepn  \ 
her  l)llnd  child  In  the  cradle,  for  iln  own 
safety;  that  some  children  6  y^^ars  oid 
had  not  been  taught  to  walk,  lest  they 
run  Into  danger  while  their  mothers 
were  working  for  their  support. 

This  led  Mrs.  Foster  to  establish  the 
first  nurserj'  for  blind  babies  In  the 
world,  and  later  the  fine  kindergarten 
In  Hartford,  which  has  grown  Into  a 
school  where  the  children  are  taught 
until  12  years  old.  when  they  are  sent 
to  Perkins  Institution  for  further  in- 
struction. The  state  pays  PM  a  year 
for  each  of  these  children  and  ?30  a  year 
for  clothes  and   transportation. 

The  board  of  education  for  the  blind 

I  has  made  the  instruction  of  slehtlpsi> 
children    compulsory,    and    has   .xcnt    to 

I  physicians  and  nurses  throughout  the 
state  copies  of  the  law  requiring  th'.m 
to  report  to  the  board  of  health  every 
case  of  Inflamed  eyes  within  six  hours 
as  that  fell  disease,  opthalmla.  caii 
darken  the  world  for  a  haby  In  «  hours- 
and  four-flffhs  of  the  cases  of  hlindnesR 
In  childhood  are  traceable  to  this  one 
malady.  . 

The  prevention  of  blindness  is  lustlv 
considered  a  greater  benefaction  than 
the   years   cf   devotion    which   the   blind 

darkneTs!        *"    "'   """    ^"^   '"^   '"«   '" 
There    is   something   so    appe&ling   to 

■hMd''"»1^5",  '-Y','";  '^<^  sight  of  a  blind 
child  and  its  helples.sness.  that  nearlv 
every  state  in  the  fnion  has  made  some 
provision  for  the  education  of  lt«  >.lght: 
;  less    children;    but    the    great    puljllc    is 

the  60  000  blind  in.the  United  States  have 
lost  their  sight  after  they  were  20  vears 
old  when  no  school  or  workshAn  is 
ready  to  receiv^^hem,  and  only  the  dco? 
of  the  almshouse- stands  open  to  th»m 

binee  the  use  of  explosives  has  ),e?•o^e 
coinmqn,  many  young  men  lose  the  r 
sight  m  a  moment,  and  they  are  far- 
more  helpless  than  the  man  ^r  woman 
who  has  learned  in  childhood  to  mak2 
the  four  senses  do  the  work  of  five 
^JL°'^^  'i"®  ^'^"'.'  J"'"''-  Connecticut  has 
provided  an  Industrial  .school  •whe?e 
printmg  broom  and  mattres?  making 
h^nT'L'nd"'  ^hai,:-caning,  piano  tun  nf! 
hand  and  m.-ichme  sewing,  basketry 
raffla,  crocheUng  and  housework  a?e 
taught,  and  also  reading,  writing  arith 
metic  and  business  methods 

When   the   blind   men    and    women    of 

fin»d%^o"^"SJ<^"'^  ^'^'^  temporar^hSme 
fitted  for  self-support,  they  are  assisted 
to  find  employment.  o=-iauea 

hiil.i"'^  '^^'  '"'^'?'""*  f^  *>'«  Connecticut 
board  of  education  for  the  blind  there 
IS  a  jjaragraph  which  we  in  .Massachu- 
setts should  take  to  heart:  "In  our  day 
when  It  IS  considered  a  crime  to  enforce 
idleness  upon  a  prisoner,  who  can  fan 
to  appreciate  what  occupation  must 
mean  to  those  deprived  of  sighf  Work 
physfcalfy.'™"""'  '»«"'^'>-  raorally  and 

,c,t'W??^K,?  '1^  ^^  S'^^  Massachusetts 
3bOO  adult  blind.  Pennsylvania  is  a  lar-^ 
state,  with  5500  sightless  people  In  it- 
Connecticut  has  but  700:  so  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  according  t,-,  her  population 
our  little  New  Engfeifd  state  is  entitled 
to  stand  very  close  tt  Pennsylvania  in 
her  efforts  to  make  of  this  sadly  handi- 
capped class  of  people,  cheerful  self- 
supporting  citizens. 


^-s::'rs'>:?jy.-:S-J5-i;"-.s-'.=.'>t\-...  ■■ 
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?  Tf  NO  riO  to  Provifle  tor  the  appointment 
■'^',"  "^  ;,^™'i=sinn  to  investigate  the  confli- 
ci:   a    commissio"    ^^,.'^'^     at    room    No.    441, 

^Sle^fl^le^ogVgl  MareiyV^at^lO,^ 
.^^a^.=''ABRiM''I''BlgwN,    C.erl,-    -»    - 
Ccmmittee. 
I  OUB  NEGLECTED  BLIND 

I  Do  the  people  of,  Massachusetts  know 
that  far  more  is  done  for  the  prisoners 
and  all  classes  of  offenders  against  the 
law  than  for  the  unfortunate  blind  men 
and  women  of  our  Commonwealth,  pris- 
oned In  darkness?  How  we  shudder  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  dungeons  into 
which  offenders  were  formerly  thrust, 
and  at  thought  of  the  madness  which 
often  resulted  from  their  enforced  idle- 
ness. Today  we  give  little  thought  to 
the  3650  adult  blind  of '  our  State,  al- 
though hundreds  of  them  are  as  deserv- 
ing of  our  help  as  any  other  unhappy 
sufferers  in  oiir  country.  They  are  not 
asking  for  alms,  but  for  opportunity  to 
work.     • 

The  International  conference  in  the 
interest  of  the  blind,  held  in  England 
last  spring,  decided  that  more  work- 
shops were  the  urgent  need  of  the  day. 
It  requires  wonderful  energy,  enterprise 
and  resourcefulness  to  enable  a  blind 
man  oir  woman  to  make  a  start  In  self- 
support  alone.  The  royal  commissioner 
recommended  that  the  school  authorities 
should  have  the  power  to  give  to  all  the 
meritorious  blind  a  liberal  grant,  to 
maintain  them  while  learning  a  trade, 
say  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age;  and  that  the  adults  who  lose  their 
Fight  between  twenty-one  and  fifty  years 
should  also  receive  help  from  the  school 
authorities  to  learn  a  trade  in  the  same 
way  as  if  .under  twenty-one.  This  he 
called  "a  national  investment  yielding 
profitable  results,  while  the  change  to 
the  individual  from  a  life  of  enforced 
idleness  to  one  of  intelligent  activity 
brings  hope,  '  courage  and  contentment 
in  its  train." 

If  among  the  3600  blind  people  of  our 
Commonwealth  we  should  find  but  ten 
per  cent  of  them  able  to  enter-  a  trade 
school  and  earn  their  own  support,  we 
could  give  self-respect  and  even  happi- 
ness to  360  men  and  women  who  are 
now  crushedby  the  weight. of  their  mis- 
fortunes and  stagnating  In  Idleness  and 
despair. 

While  seven  States  of  our  Union  have 
provided  industrial  opportunities  for  the 
adult  blind,  four  more  are  seeking  such 
aid  by  legislative  enactment  this  year, 
and  Rhode  Island  is  trying  to  start  such 
home  teaching  as  we  now  have,  which, 
though  it  cannot  fit  a  man  or  woman  for 
self-support,  can  give  him  solace  ■  if  he 
is  able  to  buy  or  pay  express  on  em- 
bossed books. 
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THE  ADULT  BLIND. 
A  movement  has  been  started  to  se- 
cure from  the  state  an  appropriation 
for  the  industrial  training  of  the  adult 
blind  in  Massachusetts.  It  seems  that 
the  persons  who  are  deprived  of  their 
sight  after  they  are  19  years  of  age, 
and  are  thus  debarred  frorn  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  Periiins  Insti- 
tution, are  far  more  than  has  been 
reahzed.  Tliere  are  3600  blind  persons 
in  this  commonwealth,  and  600  in  this 
city  and  immediate  suburbs.  Without 
the  sliill  to  read  or  to  employ  them- 
selves regularly,  it  can  readily  be  un- 
derstood that  their  condition  is  pitiable. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  lack 
of  provision  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  this  class  of  our  people  by  the 
committee  on  ethics  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
This  committee  began  its  work  by  ar- 
ranging evenings  when  the  blind  could 
assemble  at  the  union's  rooms  to  listen 
to  readings.  It  then  transpired  that 
very  few  of  the  afflicted  ones  were  will- 
ing to  partake  of  what  they  regarded 
as  charity,  and  also  that  more  of  them 
were  xmable  to  secure  companions  to 
take  them  out.  From  this  interest, 
however,  the  commit1;ee  began  to 
gather  data  about  the  blind  and  what 
was  done  for  them  in.  other  places. 
They  studied  into  their  condition  and 
learned  what  they  craved,  in  order  that 
the  dreariness  of  their  lives  might  be 
mitigated.  The  committee  inquired  as 
to  what  our  public  libraries  had  in  the 
way  of  books  printed  in  the  raised 
type,  the  different  kinds  of  raised  type, 
and  what  methods  were  best  adapted  to 
those  persons  whose  touch  was  less 
sensitive  than  In  youth.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  recapitulate  the  various  steps 
by  which  this  committee  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  state  might  do 
something  to  instruct  a  class  of  persons 
by  no  means  inconsiderable  and  the 
tedium  of  whose  lives  may  easily  be 
lightened. 

A  hearing  upon  the  proposal   to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  adult  bliniwithin  the 
state  has  been  fixed  for  Frmay  "morn- 
ing before  the  committee  on  education. 
It  does  not  seem  that  this  matter  could 
meet  with  opposition,  but  it  may  easily 
happen  that  not  many  persons  may  be 
induced   to  take  the  trouble  to  attend 
such  a  hearing.    The  few  earnest  wom- 
i  en,    however,    who    have    worked    pa- 
tiently and  intelligently  for  this  cause 
are  anxious  that   the  sympathetic  and 
really   philanthropic   people  among  us, 
who   are   willing   to  incommode   them- 
selves in  behalf  of  others,  may  know  of: 
this  opportunity  of  helping  the  unfortu- 
,  nate  and  avail  themselves  of  it. 
V     The   following   is   the   resolution   ac- 
1  companying  the   petition   presented   byi 
[the  Rev.  Edward  Cummings  and  others,! 
t  which  outlines  the  scope  of  the  investi-l 
fgation    and    the    ultimate    legislation' 
asked  for: 

Resolved,  that  the  Governor,  by  andi 
with  the  advice  of  the  council,  be  and; 
hereby  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  three! 
persons,  one  o£  whom  he  shaU  designate' 
as  chairman,  which  commission  sh^l  %-| 


:^stlgate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind 
withm  this  ■commonwealth,  shaUnquire 
mto  means  and  methods  Wherebv  tliel? 
?h?n"'°"  .raiS-ht  be  ameliorated  "l„d 
shall  consider  the  expediency  of  the  es- 
f^Wishment   by   the   state  of   an   Indus- 

f^l^i™'"'5^  ^'^^^oo'  oi-  other  institution 
for    the    adult    blind,    and    may    recoVn 

sTan"  ie?^e  ^^f."?,-  T^*^  ^aidTo^rSissi'Jn 
sJiail  serve  without  compensation  but 
may  employ  such  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  its  necessary  expenses 
includm|:  travelling  expenses  so  far  as 

shafrbe'^n'^Jd**}"  G°^?™or  and°counctl! 
snail  be  paid  from  time  to  time  froni 
the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  Th^ 
said  comnoisaon  shall  report  the  result 
of  Its  investigation  to  the  General  Court 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  JanuaVy  in 
the  year  1904,  If  the  said  commission 
shall  reconnmend  legislation,  it  simllio- 
company  its  report  with  drkfts  of  such 
bills  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  such 
recommendations  Into  elfect. 
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Charles  Frohman  has  secured  the  4meri 
can  rights  to  "The  Blind  Passenger!"  a  new 
Play  by  Oscar  Blumenthal  and  Gustav 
Tavern."^'    ^""'°'"'   °'    "^''^   ^"te   Horse 
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DEVONPORT     BLIND     INSTITUTION. 

There  was  a  laxge  gairiheclmg  alt  ibbe  Temiperancs 
Hail,  Dev'Onpoi<t,  on  Tuesdiay  efening,  -vrhem  a  musica' 
ekeioh  enitiiUed  "A  Dresa  Helneairsal,"  by  G.  K.  SiuK 
and  Louis  DieH,  -with  a  short  musikal  geledtioo  bj 
the  dmnates,  was  given  in  aid  o'f  the  Devonpoilii.  arit 
W'eitoni  Courttiie^  Blind  Iiis'tiittjtioia.    The  -wtole  per- 
f  oirmatice  was  given     imdter     the  dtnecitdon  of  Miss 
Agaiiha  Symons,  who  has  for  several  jieara  iutefrested 
tierself  }n  ihlis  i«ery  esjcelleat  insfcittuti-on  by  oTgamising 
<in  aanual  conoert.    This  year  a  depai<tuie  was  madt 
from   the   gensiul  irulie.    Tie  first  purfc  of  :tie  pro- 
gramme wtas  the  miuaioal  sketch  "A  Dress  BsheairBal," 
which   was   CECsed'ingty   well    do-Be,    uikIbt   'i.he   able 
tlireation  of  Miss  E.  Holt.    The  cast  was  as  foUo'WS: 
Miss  E.  Holt,  Princiipa.1  of  Girove    Hotise  Academy; 
Miss  K.  Morrishi,  French  .Governess ;  Mjifis  H.  Mintk, 
El'ooultioin  Miistjie«s ;   Miss  B.  lEiaeblbrooke,  OiiKteTOHa ; 
Mi'SB  G    Newcomhc,  the  Brinoe;  lEss  D.  Oiaan,  lilie 
Greedy  Girl;    Miss  K.  iSawdiy,  Bt>maaiitio  GiiH;    Miss 
A.  (\VatlriB3,  and  Miss  E.  Oraja,  sfpiteifnil  sfcstea-s ;  Mrs, 
Sbiiipcoiie,   a  visitor;    Miss  G.  Thomas  ajid  ISEi-s  N. 
Ward.    Tile  musical  seleofcJons  which  were  given  hj 
lirae  liumates  of  the  in^intul&on,  were  wmiarfcably  wellj 
rnaadiered,   aaid   ■msnay  elf  (lie  jtenia  called   forth  de- 
serving   encores.     Mr.      J.    ForreHt.  'saug   "Were  I  a 
,no^«,"  and  "The  Stajrs     of     Noramndie,"  and'  Misa 
I/izzie  Abbott  dieligliifcedi  itlhe  audiien^ce  wiith  itloe  siong^ 
"Come,  Sweeit  MbTtjimg,"    "The    Birds    Go    North,  | 
«.nd  "When  Eoses  Bloom."    There  was  also  a  dueit 
"The  Wa.nderer'a  Nigthlt   Somg,"     and  ithe   quartette 
"iSleep,  Gemrle  Lady."    Mks  AgE^rha  Symons  acsoom- 
pamiesi,  and  as  to  be  congra*ula:ied  on  tor  successful 
efforts.    Mr.   CJaud  G<riigg  acted  as  ^tage  manager, 
ttnid  Mr.  A.  Doyle  ooiodiuiiJiield  the  orchestou. 
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Annual  Meeting. 


an.ougfci. 
W.     It. 


The  annual  meeting-  o*  the  govcraors  of  tiiat,  mw!- 
ient  inetitutioii  the  Sheffield  Institutioji  for  the  Blind, 
was  held  at  th;  Cutlers'  Hall  yesterday  )ii6rnin,g. 
Mr.  Samuel  Roherls,  M.P.,  ijreaidcd,  and 
thosi:  present  were  aU.  Gamble,  MossfS. 
Carwr,  J.  Newton  Coombe,  George  Abboll.  Mark 
Willis,  C.  J.  Collier,  T.  Shearstonc,  J.  Wortlty,  A. 
R.  EHin,  E.  O.  Horner,  J.  Puttrell,  K.  S.  Whitwortn, 
IVIiES  Thomas,  Miss  Brailsford,  Miss  Maxiield,  Mrs. 
Gamble,  Mi.53  'liDwart;),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maddocus 
(superintendent  and  matron  of  the,  school),  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Williamson  (secretary)-  ,      ,. 

Mr.  'S.   ROBERTS,  M.l'.,  i«  moving  tJio  adoption 
tlio  auniva.l  r-opott  and  accoiinls,  said  that  i 


IJN  UXi"jJ™  AJ.".'-^  ■••»  _  I     Xhn   supprinlend«iit'3     annual     report     to   tJ)o 

Mr.  GliO.  ABBOTT  piopo«»d  the  Te-electi<.n  of  tb*  ManaginK  Committeo  Ktated  that  the  number  of 
officers  of  thf  in^^itution,  with  a  proviiion  that  three  Ipupils  and  journeymen  in  the  institution  during 
lijr'inher.s  of  the  new  Eduejlion  ConiriirU<;o  *hoiild  oe  'tiie  pant  year  had  been  as  follow*;— On  book.i 
rl<(.ierl  on   lln-  School  Management  Conimitte  December   3Ut.    1901,    55:    admitted    durin<?    t.h'; 

Mv.  C.  .r.  COLIJKK.  who  seconded,  .i«narl;rd  upon  year,  15:  in  attendance.  70:  left,  7;  on  books 
Iho  •jreat  strides  the  institiition  hind  niado  duiing  December  3Ut,  1902,  63.  Of  the  nix  rmiideiit 
rr:ce7rt  yeari.  pupiln  who  had  left  the  institution,  ona  was  earn. 

The  resiUition   was  carried.  mg  Kid  liv«lihood  as  a  pianoforte  tuner,  two  were 

Mr.  J.  NEWTON'  C'OOMBE,  in  pto\)Qi»ng  the  '.c-  transferred  tfl  other  iiib-litutions,  and  three  re- 
election of  (he  Lilu.s'  A'i'iiing  C'oniniittce.  said  Ihf-.t  eently  admitt<jd  pupils  left  owinp  to  physical  UD- 
tlie  exonllcnt  state  of  the  institution  was  largely  du«  fitnoiiB.  The  health  of  the  pupils  had  been  uni. 
(,o  the  intercut  tatcn  in  it  iby  the  ladies.  The  report,  fomily  good  throughout  the  year,  tlic  only  pupils 
h'-  considi  red,  ."lit wed  considerable  jirogres^ ;    li/  was  requiring'  medical  attention    being  those   in  d'-li- 

e(.t  cate  health  at  the  time  of  their  admission.    Their 

on      or  conduct,  too,  had  been  uniformly  (;ood.    The  re- 

anythiiu'         which         was         at         all         dis-  Port  received    from    the    Board   of  JEdueatjon   on 

Tlio       progress       might       be       stoA,  their^  iiispectors'    examination      was      even    more 


^ lie  eon^iu'.i'u,    ■vn\.>y'w   .^w..  ..v..^*,-.-.^    , — ., -.     -- 

A     MoMr      Ooncinn      «srhpmp  hardlv  possible  to  lay  on<'.s  hand  upon  a  single  ... 

A    l\eW     Pension     SCneme,  .^^      y^;^      management      of      the      institution 
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conra^gm 
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meeting 


■  save 
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CARDIES'. 


led  to  the  adoption  of>  a  systematic  andre^ularly 
".•'course  of  instruction,  dependent  upon 


■!tim   great  pleasure  to   preside  at  . 

institutibu  which  was  so  highly  esteenio<l  by  all  iiienO« 
of  the  blind,  and  which  he  had  pleasure  m  saying  wa., 
most  admirably  administered,  'i'hcy  were  greatiy  in- 
delbtcd  to  :Mr.  Carter  for  the  very  active  way  in  which 
lie  cariie.d  out  the  duties  of  chairman  and  hou. 
secretary,  and  i.ho  to  the  committee,  who  gave  tfaei. 
services  in  the  intor.sslB  of  the  mstit^itiou.  He  was 
ipk-ased  to  sav  tha.t  the  passing  of  the  new  Education 
'  Act  would  not  make  ajiy  diflereuee  with  regard  to 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  schools.       llie 


school.s  connected  with  institutions  of  that  Unid  wcie 
Bpecially  c.vcepled  from  the  operation  of  the  Aot;    and 
the   "'-ant  ol    the  Board   of   Education   would   ba  ic- 
:ceivcd    a«    hitherto.     They   would    notice    tliat    luon? 
Ithan  half  the    income  of  the  school,   namciy,   bi.^M, 
vas  contributed  by  school  .authorities,  and  that,  pa5- 
rent  would    -o  on  and   be  paid  'by  the  now   Euuca- 
lion  Committee,    .the  school  was  full,  there  .iting  .>d 
boye  ami  35   girls,   and  all,   he  imderslood  from  tlir- 
siipetinteudent,    were    being   paid   for  Jliy   the    school 
i  n^ithoritus.     Mr.  Turn%ulls  report  m  Septemoer  .a=t 
I  ff.is  a  very  favourable  one.     It  stated:   "The  childreu 
i  a>-e  well  cared  tor  and  happy.    The  school  is  rcndeniig 
'  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  tiie  bund.     A  uota'oie 
.  point   is  the   variety   and  usefulness  of  the   niauuaJ 
occupation."    Th«  Eoeal  Government  Board  uifipecior 
a'so     who   made   a  visit  without  notice,  irjiorilied   n\ 
the    visitors'    bool^:     "  I    have    to-day    insp«ctccf    the 
school    and  was  deli-jhted  to  go  into  all  the   detai.s 
:  of  the  wcvk  of  this  excellent  institution  once 
Continuing,   Mr.    Roberts  said  that  the' West 
branch  and  the  retail  shop  both  showed  satistaotory 
.vAilH  with  a  small  vvo.r.t.   .He  would  like  to  call  ihe 
lueniien  of  the  public  to  the  advisability,   did  they 
vi«U  to  sr<i  the  uistitution  prosper,  of  patronising  tJie 
ishop  and  buying  brushes,  mats,  and  ba.skers  cheie       t 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  gcod  and  help  ihe  bliiid  .0  heip 
tl-f.nis8lves.     Another  matter  mentioned  m  the  repo.i. 
;,rtba.t    tl«  Cotumittce   of   ^l/^'^^?™'!"  ,|"P°;^' 
establisfiiiig    a  pension     fund      for     Sheftield      b  nid 
iKr^ons.     foriitmtely  they  had  funds  m  hand,  whicn 
would    with    .subscript lorip    receiv.>d   amitial-iy     enabl'.^ 
til"   cc.mmittee    to    estabh.sb   such    pensions    to    keep 
pcor  old  bimd  persons  from  having 


m 


■f.e^t^r 
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INSTITUTE     FOR     1B.S 
BLIND. 


ago  and  nliy-sical  development.    A  further  inern- 

ot  Dr.  S.  VVoekes,  of  PIvmonth.  to  examine  and 
repori;    uoon    the    whole    of    tb  " 

musical  instrm?tion 


pupils    receirin? 
,.  ,         ^be  resuPs  of  bis  examina- 

t!,°lue''o"t;-^?-^  whole    hiubly  satisfactory,  and  the 
value  o.  his  kindly  criticisms  were  fullv  manifested 
a   few  weeks   later  when   four   pupils 
sented   for  examfflalioi  ■• 

corporated    Society    of 


CARDIFF 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  patrons  of  tha 
Cardiff  Institate  for  the  Blind  was  held  at 
t'b«  institnte  in  Glossop-road  on  Friday. 
Dr.  Maurice  G.  Evans  in  the  chair.  Mr.  D.  A.' 
R.  Jeffrey  (secretary)  presented  the  annual 
report,  which  showed  total  sales  amounting 
to  £2,232.  an  increase  of  £110  over  the  previous 
year.  Upon  subscriptions  and  donations  there 
was  an  increase  of  £18  17s  lid.  Wages  wera 
paid  during  the  year  amonnting  to  £942  16s  4d, 
as  against  £886  18s  Od.  It  was  regretted  thati 
the  Cardiff  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
had  not  been  able  to  give  their  natial  grant; 
towards  the   work  of  th;      '  ' 


fcsted 
,.  r-r----    were    pre- 

examraaliou  at  the  hands  of  the  In- 
.^,P„.-^,  1    ■  -.    --    *:f"sicians.    and   all    were 

stecr..sful  in  pas.siu?.  tlir^e  obtaining  honours. 
The  superintendent;  was  pleased  to  b^  able  to' 
again  report  a  steady-  all-ro,nid  progress  iu  all  th2^ 
depa.ri™.n^  connected  wiMr  lechn^caredu^t'on  ' 
Dunne,  the  past  few  ,.nonths,  what  was  pracTica""; 
w  industry  VIZ..  tVie  knitting  of  stockings  and 
,  .      machinery,   foad     been    introduced     a.iri 

pieced  on  a  satisfactoi-y  basis.  Tiie  increase  n 
the  trade  returns  for  the  year,  althou^^h  "^rL'  " 
so  marked  proportionafelr  as  lart  vea:^  was.n^^^! 
theless.    m  excess  of  rhe  average  -yearly  ini^J 

Durmg  the  past  five  years  the  trade  had  incre^^d 
by  23  per  cent_^  During  the'  year  the  eomraitfI« 
had  increased  the  remuneratibn  of  the  blind  ioul^ 
neymeu.  and  had  m-a/ie  certain  alterations  a^d 
improvements  with  a  view  to  renaering  their  work 
ea.sier  and  more  expeditious.  ■    »"« 

Tha  3)011.    treastu'e: 
£270. 


socks   bv 


account  siiowed   aji  adverss 


gaui. 
bticet 


girls'    department,  balcnce 
The   retail   shop,    well   stocked   with    a   larsa      Tl,<>  r-Vtoi^™-,,,    ■  •        ,,         » 

and    reliable    stock    of    goods,   had   prodircfd  nort-  ,^5  '  ?  "'"•"!'  ^^  adtmtimi  of  the  re- 

good  sales.  Through  want  of  funds  Tei4sb  K^h,rL,^?rn'-fl  ^^^'^f^  ?"^  '^''^  "'*■  ^^^'-^^^^ 
year  had  lacked  some  ot  those  rays  of  sun- ti^  *  f  only  matter  for  regret.     Otherwise 

shine  which  made  the  previous  year  eonsnl  WiIiL'^,!!'?  ,'*i'f*'^*"'-  ^'"'"^  '^^  ^''  >^' 
cuoiis,  even  the  annnal  summer  outing  haviks  i,^t  Ji  ?^  iL  7,  .  ,  "  1"^  «-'n>'"-?ive,  but  the, 
had  to  be  ah.nn,inn„.i     Tho  i,i;„.j  „;.r„  x,_i   ?  'i°ped  to  be  »K1»  i^  t.^„  *^. j:^._.    _,  .J' 


able  to  keep  tie  expendi  hire' down  dur- 
a  .11^  the  present  -ear.     An  increase  of  sutscript-ion.. 


to 
g2  if. 


faithful  friend  in  Miss  Lundie,  who  not  only 

read    alond    to    them    and    provided    musio  .^n,,   ,„„        ,      ,  •     ,  ,    , 

during  working  hours,    but    also    cared    for  .*^  t   ^■"<',°'  ""'^xl     e?™ed  the    hi^b^st  iwssibie 

them   in   sickness.    At   the   AVeish  Industries,'^''"  a'r       ^'^r!''  ^^  ^•-  Bivire.  the  Chairman  said 

annual   exhibition    held     at    Liverpool.     fna,r.!-^'",!i'-^.  ^?'     ^"^  '"''^"  ■''**''«  "«^*'f"t'on  bv  fie 

Cardiff  Institute   workers,   viz.,  Fred   Giff.ird 

David    Lovatt,     John     Thnrbon,     and     David 

Miles  were  successful  in  carrving  off  prizes 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robert  Bird  (treasurer)] 

seconded  by  Mr.  Richard  Cory,  the  report  was 

adopted.    The  other  proceedings  were  purely 

formal.  •" 


>LTMOUTH. 


into  the 
..crkhoiise.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if,  wheu  tl'^y 
were  unable  to  work  amy  longer,  such  relief  should 

be  available.  ,    ,   j,    r       ,.  xj., 

Mr    MVRK  WILLIS  seconded  the^aEotion.        He 

Uiou"-lit   it   of    tire    greatest  .impoitancB   that       toey 

sl  otdd    have   this   pension   ftrad   for  the  poor  blintl, 
iso  that  they  might  have   somethnig  on  wbicli     tbe.\ 

could  liv.  without  going  to  the  Union.     lie  du    not 

think  that  the   poor   biwid  should  be  so  ill-cared   .ci 

that    Uie,    were    compelled   to   go   to   the  .^vorkliouse 

v,beu  they  could  not  work  and  earn  a  living.  The.', 
3d  no  the  same  chance  in  life  as  sighted  pcopl^ 
ad,    and   thercfoi-,   he    thought    it   only-^  r.glU    U.a 

.soiiio   pro.vision  should  be  made  to  enable  them   to 

live  without  the  ai  I  of  'Unions. 

Alderman    GAMBLE,    supportiig     the     resolution 

,ave    interesling    .■emmiscences    of      Im      own      loii^ 

eonuection   with   the   institution.     Latterly,    lit    said, 

lie  had  been  unable  to   work    so  hard   tor  1  ne  coni- 

lui'tce  as  he  ooidd  have  wished  to  do,   bftt  in 

.^oiie   by   he  ha-i  liad  the  pleasure  of   recommending 

the  first  secretary,  Mr    "'--'•"   "^"•'"' 

.Mr.  Carter,  who  for 

busire.^"  foresisht ..  - 

iiess   of  the  institution.     Speaking  of  the  connection    lustrtutioil  for  -Jie  Blind  was  held  at  Exeter  vester 
of  Mr.    Samuel  Robei-ts    family  with  the  >»^.  mition,    day   afternoon.    Mr  .  W     B     Helx>-rln     r  R 
i,A  said  that  when    t  was  proposed  to   rebuild      the      ■ ,    ,  "  •    ■^.    .Hetie.den,    C.B..    pre- 

Ll.iSl  in  Manchester  Mad,  Mr.  Roberts'  father  gave   ^'^^'i.  »nd  there  were  also  present  Colonel  Penneil, 
towards    tb^    scheme,  _and    subsequently       a    ^^louel    Hardmge,    Revs.    W.    D.    Buckingham,    H. 

R.  Collins.  H. 


everrthiiMr  sold  -was  made  at  the 

pupils,  with  the  exception  of  tin  wcrt    so  Sau,  il»ei» 

■was  no  undue  competition  with  tradesmen. 

reports     and     accounts    were    unanimously 


The 
adopted - 

Mr.  Heberden  was  re-elected  president  and  Mr 
C.  R.  Collins  vice-pr^sKient-  The  bonorarv  officers 
were  reappointed,  and  the  oonraitDee  were  re-elected 


vear.s 

ing 

John  Evans,  and  afterwards 

long',  so  ably,  and  with  such 

and  cire,  had  administered  the  buai- 


WESTERN    DAILY 
MEECURY, 


,17    EEBRUAEY,    1903. 

WEST   OF  E-TC^LAND   EV.STITUTIOX  FOR 
THE  BLIND 


with  t*e  exceptiion  that.  Mr.  E.  D  CoIKns  and  JTr 
PriDg  took  the  place  of  deoCT.sed  members.  At  the 
close  of  the  n}setiBg,  which  termina.ted  wiii  tbo 
usua?  votes  of  thante,  &  sjvmnastic  cWlav  was  giTen 
I  bv^he  ptrpils  under  tb?  dir-ctioo  of  Mr,  F.  HajTrr. 
Several  ladies  and  gentleicen  -were  present. 


their 
Inii  it  wa.s  non<>  the  less  sure.  It  waa  to  him  a  great  satisfactory  than  that  of  last  year,  and  un- 
iiloasme  to  read  the  exoelleni  report  given  by  t.Iib  doubtedly  the  educational  tone  of  the  institution 
V.car  of  Crookes  on  the  iieligious  knowledge  c-f  the  was.at  a  higher  level  than  at  any  previous  period. 
c.flildr€n.  They  would  re™em.ber  that  Mr.  Clemen-  0"nng  the  .year  the  committee  had  added  to  their 
sou  always  "avo  them  «.  good  i-eport  of  the  reli,gio'"s  reaching  staff  a  specialist  (blinds  in  (vpewriting 
iii=itaiotion,  and  now  that  a  totally  new  examiner  and  braille  stenography  from  the  Birmingham 
nade  his  .report  it  was  again  a  good  one.  -The  roso-^oPool  tor  the  Blind;  and  these  subjects  were 
lution  was  carried.  ''°".  '■et^Offnis^ed    as    part   of  the    ordinary   school 

Air  R.  S.  WHITWORTH  moved  and  Mr.  K.  C,P""':culriiii.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  under 
HORNER  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  governo)-s,'"»',™ct'on  (average  age  twelve  years)  were  able 
medical  oflticers,  and  the  committees,  and  a  siniilai|o  typewTite  fh'ir  letters  to  their  parents  or 
vote  to  the  ohaincan  was  ca.Tied  on  the  motion  ot  "^"'"^rs-  .^ he  appointment  of  Mr.  Harvev  as 
Mr.  W.  R.  CARTER,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  PUTTRELL  j^^'P'^^™^?^'"  J^j^^fj.'jl,  "^^  gymnastic  exercises '  had 

graduated 


The 


ANNXTAL  MEETING   AT  EXETER 

annual    meeting   of   the   West 


of   England 


£1,000 


(lather  £100.     Sir  Frederick  Mappiu  also  contribnte.i:  W.  McGrath,  R.  Jenltins    Messrs    C 
liberally    i"   order    that  the  bmldiug  might  have      a  Gadd,  W.  T.  Bayne,  J.  Passmorc    -W    H    KeUan  I 
•''aire  "f  was  adopted  by  the  meeting.  ^  \^^^'-  W.   C.   Knill  (secretary)'    Mrs.   Rvall" 

Mrs^  Gibbons,  Miss  C.  Elgie,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Mis^ 
A,  Heberden,  Mrs.  Bolilho,  Miss  Karslake  and  Mr. 
<-'.  M.  CoIlmgT^-ood  (superintendent). 


i^ 


February  17,  1905. 


From^ 


THE;  J\'EST\nNSTER   GAZETTE. 

EMPLOYMENT    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

STlie  British  and  I'^oreign  Blind  Association  has  emerged  from 
s  semi-pri\-ate,  but  none  the  less  useful,  seclusion,  and  lias  chosen 
>r  its  headquarters  offices  in  the  busiest  part  ot  the  West  End — 
i  Great  Portland-street — and  decided,  as  part  of  its  mission  for 
promoting  the  education  and  emplo>'ment  of  the  blind,  to  inaugurate 
a  bureau  where  blind  x^'Orkers  and  their  patrons  can  be  brought 
together  without  fee  of  any  kind  being  charged  either  to  employer 
or  employed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  blind  can  do  many  things  as 
well  as  and  som.e  things  better  than  their  seeing  fellow-workeis,  but 
apart  from  that  fact  it  is  probable  that  many  people  wouki.  glaclly 
be  oi'  service  to  them  if  they  could  only  be  shown  the  way.  It 
anybody  requires  the  services  of  piano-tunerS;  notepaper 
embossers,  head  shampooers,  chair-caners,  masseurs,  and 
masseuses,  basket-makers,  or  other  useful  people,  they  can  get 
them  from  the  association.  If  books  lor  blind  friends  are  required, 
the  association's  blind  writers  will  emboss  them  ;  and  if  musicians 
are  needed  for  entertainments  or  At  Homes  they  are  ready  to  come. 
In  fact,  there  are  so  many  things  the  blind  can  do,  and. do 
eflicientl)-,  that  it  applicants  will  state  any  form  of  employment  the 
association  will  probably  be  able  to  supply  their  needs. 

£ix. d.^Aid...- I 

Date __.//-../^^    ./i.^-^- 


Thomas  F,   Morgan  Shoots  His  Wife,  and  Sightless  Child  Rushes  to 
Assistance,  Calling  in  Help  From  Persons  Passing 
in    the  Street, 


Thomas  F.  Morgan,  an  employe  of 
the  city  administration  and  a  well 
known  political  worker  of  the  Second 
ward,  shot  his  wife  during  a  quarrel 
yesterday  afternoon  at  their  home  at 
966  East  Market  street.  The  bullet 
struck  Mrs.  Morgan  in  the  left  thigh, 
inflicting  a  painful  but  not  serious  in- 
jury. The  seven-year-old  daughter, 
who  is  blind,  heard  the  report  of  the  re- 
volver, followed  by  her  mother's 
screams.  She  groped  her  way  to  the 
door  of  the  little  grocery  store,  which 
is  in  front  of  the  living  rooms  occupied 
by  the  family,  and  called  for  assist- 
ance. 

Scores  of  persons  who  were  on  the 
street  rushed  into  the  store  and  found 
Mrs.  Morgan  !>-lng  on  the  floor  near  the 
rear  entrance  of  the  grocery  store.  A 
physician  was  hastily  summoned,  and 
after  a  careful  examination  stated  that 
Mrs.  Morgans'  wounds  would  not  neces- 
sarily   prove    fatal. 

Morgan  made  no  effort  to  escape,  and 
was  arrested  shortly  after  the  shooting 
by  Policemen  Powell  and  Messer,  of  the 
First  district  station.  He  was  lodged 
in  jail,  but  within  a  few  hours  was  able 
to  give  bond,  and  was  releated. 

The  cause  of  the  quarrel  which  cul- 
minated in  the  shooting  is  not  known, 
as  Mrs.  Morgan  refused  to  make  a 
Statement  which  would  incriminate  her 
husband.  The  police  say,  however,  that 
the  family  have  had  a  number  of  quar- 
rels, and  that  Mrs.  Morgan  told  them 
that  her  husband  had  often  threatened 
to  kill  her.  Morgan  was  not  inclined 
to    look     seriously     on    the    affair,    and 


remarked  to  a  friend  that  the  "shooting 
was    justifiable." 

Persons  who  were  at  the  Morgan 
home  shortly  after  the  shooting  say 
that  the  husband  had  been  drinking, 
and  that  it  was  probable  that  the  quar- 
sel  was  started  because  Mrs.  Morgan 
remonstrated  with  her  husband  for 
spending  top  much  of  his  time  in 
saloons.  The  police  say  that  Morgan 
has  often  become  engaged  in  alterca- 
tions when  he  is  under  the  influence 
of  liquor. 

The  family  owns  a  little  grocery  store, 
which  is  in  the  front  part  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  they  live.  IVIrs.  Morgan 
looks  after  the  management  of  the 
store.  Her  husband  is  at  present  em- 
ployed as  a  night  watchman  on  some 
city  improvements,  which  are  being 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  ceme- 
tery. After  he  was  released  from  jail 
last  night  he  set  out  to  begin  his  duties. 

Morgan  is  a  well  known  character  in 
the  Second  ward.  He  served  as  Deputy 
Constable  in  the  Fifth  Magisterial  dis-' 
trlct  under  David  Augustus,  and  two 
years  ago  announced  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  Magistrate.  He  became  dis- 
satisfied with  his  prospects,  however, 
and  withdrew  from  the  contest  before 
the  election.  Morgan  has  only  one  arm. 
Several  years  ago  he  was  employed 
as  a  brakeman  on  the  Louisville  and, 
Nashville  railroad  and  in  falling  be- 
tween the  cars  his  right  arm  was  cut 
off.  Morgan  studied  law  at  one  time 
with  Lincoln  &  Lieber.  The  couple 
have  been  married  about,  nine  years. 


-^ 1 ■—    •■'  ^/,      /y    ^- 

,••  A   GOOD  LOCATION.— The  selec-^'j 
tion  of  Alamogordo  for  the  Territorial  1 

Estitute    for  the  Bliud  is  a  good    one  j 
d-4fc  seems  DO  more'thau  right   that' 
me  of  tl)e  public   money  should    be 
speut  iu  that  section  of  the    tejritor^ 

l,Jf^_ ^..f^r^C^.%.Xyws...}........:.: 

e Jl.L^    l^A-jl^J 

RARE  AFFLICTION. 


Chicagoan  Has  a  Tapeworm  in  His  I 
Eye- May  Cause  Blindness.         | 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  Feb.  21.— Frank 
FuUerton  of  224  Division  street.  Chica- 
go, is  now  in  the  charge  of  a  prominent 
oculist  of  this  city,  with  a  peculiar  af- 
fliction. He  has  a  tapeworm  in  his  right 
eye.  The  patient  ate  meat  impregnated 
with  tapeworm  ovum,  which  was  take'i 
up  by  the  glands,  and  a  cyst  was  form- 
ed which  may  ultimately  produce  blinil- 
ness. 

Tapeworms  in  the  eye  are  not  as  rare 
in  Europe,  but  are  seldom  discovered  j 
in  that  organ  here  for  some  reason,  j 
The  worm  has,  Tiowever,  been  located 
in  the  eye  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  as  to  interest  eminent  medical 
writers,  whose  investigations  are  found 
in   all   hospital    libraries. 


-br 


ii8  i.  a 


SCHOOL  EQR  BLIND 


The  Committee  on  Charitable  Institu- 
tions visited  the  School  for  the  Blind  yes- 
terday, and  as  one  result  will  recommend 
an  appropriation  for  t^g,^f:^i^.,fi|^hos- 
jjialjiuilding.  The  committee  also  found 
the  schootTacWng  ift  many  minor  necessi- 
ties that  w.ill  ba  provided. 

The  comraitkeb  went  to  the  Tennessee 
Industrial^ch^p^  JjO-T^^^y. 


V- 


:l^±^.Aaadl^ 


-fSfr-arfi^i 


I      Chance  to  See  Blind  Men  at  'Work. 

An  opportunity  for  tha'fiublieraieee  just  how- 
blind  men  make  brooms,  renovate  mattresses  i 
and  cane  chairs,  will  be  eiven  every  day  nest 
week  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  620 
Gates  avenue  near  Tompkins.    Tliefe  "WWhe  a  I 
bpeeial  sale  of  brooms  which  they  have  made,  i 
brooms  ot  various  sizes  and  tor  light  or  heavy  ( 
use.    The  process  is   a  most  interesting  one. 
and  any  one  will  feel  well  repaid  for  an  hour's 
visit.    The  fact  that   every   broom  purchased 
helps  the  men  to  support  themselves  and  their; 
families,  makes  this  a  most  worthy  cause,  and 
as  a  broom  can  be  used  some  day  iu  the  future.! 
it  not  needed  at  onoe.  the  public  should  make 
purchases  now.     J.G.Jenkins  is  President  ot 
'  the  Home,  Edward  T.  Jenkins  the  Secretary, 
and  William  L.  Chapman,  treasurer.  ^-^l 


/    Worcester,  ^ilai 
Dale        =^^    ^^'^.     /90J 
BLIND  CARD   PLAYER. 


Mr.    H.    G.    Harr   oJ   Omana   Is     an 

Expert. 

He   Can  JJo  Lots  1"  the  Way  of   Busi- 
ness, as  AVell  as  Sit  In  11  Game, 
and    Is   Happy. 

To  play  a  game  of  cards  and  play  it  -well  , 
is  about  the  last  accomplishment  one  would 
expect  a  totally,  blind,  m»u,  to  awiuirc,  but 
within  the  lust  two  months  such  au  exl""'- 
tion  has  often  been  witnessed  by  some  of 
theguests  of  a  hotel  patronized  by  Mr.  H. 
G.  Hart-  of  Omaha,  Keb.,  a  blind  book 
agent,  who  is  42  years  old,  and  gveiT  ulind 
two  decades  ago.  The  games  in  which  he 
takes  part  differ  from  the  ordinary  friend- 
ly game  only  in  that  the  name  and  suit  of 
each  card  played  is  called  as  it  drops  from 
the  player's  hand  upon  the  table.  Ihus  is 
the  sightless  man  enabled  to  keep  track  of 
the  game  and  the  movements  of  the  other 
iplayers.  As  for  the  cards  in  his  own  hand, 
Sir  Harr  has  his  own  method  of  reading 
theifl. '  He  plays  only  with  his  own  deck 
jof  car^s  and  reads  them  with  the  tips  of 
•  his  fingers  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  has 
been  developed  to  the  degree  of  supersensi- 
tiveness.  '  ,  ■     ,, 

This  deck  of  cards  is  one  prepared  by  the 
blind  player  and  each  card  is  marked  in  a 
code  system  expressed  in  pin  prick.9  leaving 
!  sharply  protruding  points  upon  the  backs 
of  the  cards.  These  points  are  arranged  m 
Email  groups,  so  the  finger  will  cover  the 
entire  group,  and  the  player  is '  enabled  to 
distinguish  the  suit  and  value  of  each  card 
in  his  hand. 

The  code  system  used  by  Mr.  Harr  is  one 
taught  in  a  Western  school  for  the  blind 
which  he  attended  for  a  period  of  two  years 
soon  after  he  lost  his  eyesight.  Each  suit  m 
the  deck  is  differently  marked  and  each  card 
in  every  suit  bears  its  own  marl^.  Thus 
three  points  arranged  in  trianguliir  form 
serve  for  the  suit  of  hearts  and  each  of  the 
'  13  cards  in  this  suit  bears  this  mark.  Three 
points  arranged  in  an  oblique  line  marks 
the  ace,  two  points  one  above  the  other  the 
deuce  and  other  combinations  each  of  the 
cards  in  the  set.  These  two  groups  of 
points,  one  revealing  the  suit  and  the  other 
the  value  of  the  card,  are  placed  closely  to- 
gether at  each  end  of  every  card  in  the  deck 
and  by  running  the  end  of  his  finger  over 
them  the  blind  player  can  read  the  cards  in 
his  hand  quite  as  readily  as  the  man  whose 
eyesight  is  unimpaired. 

Those  who  have  engaged  in  a  game  with 
Mr.  Harr  say  he  is  a  skillful  player  and  it 
takes  a  good  man  to  beat  him.  He  plays  on- 
ly in  his  own  room  or  the  room  of  another 
guest  and  never  in  barrooms  or  for  money. 
But  card  plaving  is  not  the  only  thing  in 
■which  Mr.  Harr  excels.  As  a  seller  of 
books  he  is  an  unquahtied  success.  Since 
he  left  the  school  for  the  blind  nearly  20 
years  ago  he  has  earned  his  living  m  this 
■way,  and  during  that  time  has  acquired  a 
neat  little  competence.  In  his  trips  about 
the  towns  he  visits  the  blind  bookseller  is 
led  by  a  guide,  a  boy,  who  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  streets  and  who  assists  him  in 
many  ways.  .     ,  .,    ^ 

Mr.  Harr  deplores  the  fact  that  so  many 
blind  people  resort  to  begging  aa  a  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  speakmg  on 
this  subject,  said;  "It  is  only  in  rare  in- 
stances that  loss  of  eyesight  brings  out  the 
stronger  qualities  in  a  man's  character. 
Most  men  seat  themselves  in  the  most  con- 
venient easy  chair  and  fold  their  hands,  nc- 
cepting  the  charity  of  friends,  relatives  and 
strangers.  The  loss  of  eyesight  seems  to 
rob  most  men  of  all  ambition,  and  accept- 
ing their  fate  as  a  thing  inevitable  and  ir- 
remediable, they  make  no  effort  to  adjust 
theaikL'''E's  to  °^^  '"^^'  °^  course,  unpleas- 
at«B|dition3.  Our  schools  for  the  blindh 
fit^RK-  graduates  for  many  useful  calhngs, 
and  my  o^wn  experience  proves  that  even  a 
blind  man  can  engage  in  business  and  get 
a  vast  amount  of  satisfaction  out  of  hfe. 


ANNAC0LLIN6 

X 
X 

-♦■ 


'High  Scliool,' became  tcita11.r  hrhid,  and  w^ 
led  slowly  home  by  ber  elder  Hlstpr,  Caro- 
line. 

In  a  darkened  room  ot  tlie  modent  Collins 
liomc  at  No.  4111  Amity  street,  FlnsUlDg, 
yegterday,  the  young  girl,  jiropped  up  In 
bed  wKb  pillow.')  and  cushloii«,  .ladly 
stroked  licr  bandaged  eye»,  and  coiigbt  to 
talk  cbcM.rfiilly  to  tlioae  wh'<  aa.sembled 
around  to  eucouraae  her. 

When,  late  in  the  afleniooii,  after  twenty- 
four  'hours  of  total  IjKudneKS,  Ihr'  b:in.'iagc» 
WOTS  removed  and  the  patient  was  able  fo 
detect  a  glimmer  of  ll«bl.  she  brightened 
up  greatly  and  di'clan-d  thai  for  the  flrxt 
tiine'slH'  put  faltli  In  U\.  (Jondrld;<e'.s  slale- 
meiit  lliat  slie  would  In  timi-  r**';"ver. 

Must  Rest  Her  Eyes  for  Weeke. 

However,  the  girl  1.^  not  to  recover  In  a 
day.  It  will  be  weeks,  pcrliaps  months, 
before  she  can  see  n'ell,  and  for  a  year  ibe 
win  have  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  school 
bdnors  which  nearly  proved  so  disastrous 
to  her.  Her  story,  told  yestprday,  of  how 
It  feels  to  be  stricken  suddenly  blind  l» 
intcres-ting. 

:  "I  was  sitting  in  my  scat  reading  my 
Jiistory  booK,"  she  said.  •'wUeu  suudeniy 
the  words  and  sentences  gradvallv  grew 
^lui  and  vague.  Then  they  disappeared 
snd  the  book  itself  was  merely  a  shadow. 
lAt  last  a  curt-alii  of  black  seemed  to  fall 
pver  my  eye.-*— I  was  blind, 
i  "TMhen  I  rubbed  m.v  eyes,  unable  to 
believe  that  my  .slgnt  snouid  Oi'  wipou  out 
BO  quickly,  the  girl  sitting  next  to  nip 
Bald:  'What's  the  matter,  Anna';'  I  turned 
but  could  uot  see  her,  'lueii  1  put  mv  luce 
down  upon  my  book,  too  friglnened  to  try 
and  look  again.  I  thought  it  was  all  a 
dream    and   hoped  that    wbeu    I    looked    up 
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Anna  Collins,  Whose  Eyes 
Gave  Out  in  School,  Tells 
of  Her  Pathetic  Experience 
When    the    Blackness    Fell 


"As  I  looked  at  my  hooks  the  words 
aud  sentences  gradually  grew  dim  and 
vague.  Then  they  disappeared  and  the 
book  itself  was  merely  .i  shadow.  At 
iast  a  curtain  of  black  seemed  to  fall 
over  my  eyes— I  was  blind.  After  many 
bours  of  total  blinLlucss  I  experienced 
a  faint  glimmer  ot  light.  Doctor  Good- 
ridge  .Ws  .1  will  jret  well.  If  I  could 
see  I'd  shout  and  dance  for  .ioy."— Sfufe- 
mmt  hy  Anna  Collins,  who  became  stitl- 
ienlv  hlind  at  the  Flushing  Uiyh  School. 
Pathetic  Is  the  case  of  pretty  fifteen-year- 
bid  Anna  t!olllus,  who  while  reading  hei 
book  in  the  history   class  at  the  Flushing 


CARRIE   COLLINS, 

Who  led  borne  ber  sister  stricken  blind  In  j 
schnnl.  _  J 

''  All  Black  Before   Her  Eyes. 

"Mi.ss  Lynch.  m,v  teacher,  asked  mo, 
'What  is  the  matter,  Anna?"  I  said,  'I  can- 
not see.'  So  sbc  took  me  into  the  princi- 
pal's room,  and  Dr.  Stone,  assistant  to  our 
family  physician.  Dr.  Goodridge.  was 
called.  Xi  this  time  all  was  black  a'' 
night.  I  could  not  see  a  bit  of  light,  even 
when  the  teachers  faced  me  toward  the 
window. 

"When  Dr.  Stone  arrived  he  asked  me, 
•How  many  Angers  have  I  before  voor 
e.ves?'  I  said.  'Three.'  He  asked  "me.  , 
'How  do  you  know';'  I  replied.  'I  guessed  " 
Then  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  want  me  I 
to  guess,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  see  his 
finger.  I  could  see  nothing,  all  was  black, 
and  I  told  him  so.  My  sister  Carrie  was 
called,  and  she  led  me  home.  Oh.  if  i 
could  see  I'd  shout  and  dance  for  ,iov.  Bu» 
I  can  see  just  a  little  now.  and 'in  time 
Dr.  Goodrldge  says  I  will  get  well." 

Anna's  father,  Deputv  School  Superin- 
tendent Frank  A..  Collins  of  Queens  Bpr- 
ough.  stated  that  his  d.iughter  was  par- 
ticularly ambitious  and  studied  late  into 
the  night  upon  lessons  brouaht  home  from 
school.  Frequently  he  found  her  studving 
in  her  room  long  after  inidniiht  and  ex- 
tinguished her  light,  compelling  her  to  go 
to  bed. 


ervous  System   Broke   Down. 

Dr.  Gooaridge  admits  tliat  Anna  was 
stricken  sudaeuly  aud  totiiUy  blind.  "The 
girl,"  lie  says,  "was  run  down  pliy,sicaily,  | 
and  could  not  stand  tlie  long  sessions  of 
study  at  school  and  at  home.  Her  cou-j 
stant  reading  Hually  resulted  in  the  break-l 
lug  down  of  the  nervous  system  and  tliel 
optic  a-rvsn'efuseu  to  act. 

"The    way    schools    are    conducted    these) 
days,"  continued  Dr.  Goodridge,"  makes  me 
toil    with    anger.        Boys     and     girls     are 
crammed  with  technical  bits  and  pieces  oi 
knowledge  without  regard  to  the   natura 
development   of  the    physical    and   menta 
powers.     This   Is   why   we   have   so    man 
wearing  spectacles,    and    occasionally    fin 
such    a    case   as   this   one    of   young    Mis 
Collins." 

THE  SUN. 
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itlVELfflOODS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


SIOJSTLESS  MEN  WHO  HAVE  HAD 
SUCCESS  IN  MUSIC. 


Organists  and  Piano  Tuners  Who  Are 
Blind— nandlcao  of  the  Blind  In' 
Mannal  Oooupatlons — ^The  New  Vork 
System    of  Training  and  Its  Results. 

The   recent  death  of  a  blind  organist 
in  the  town  of.  Highlands  recalled  to  liis  j 
old  friends  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  ' 
the  Blind  the  fact  that  he  won  his  employ- 
ment fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  in  com- 
petition   with    several    seeing    applicants. 
The  church  had  a  rector  who  intoned  the  I 
service,  and  the  organist  was  required  to  ' 
strike  the  pitch  of  the  intoning  voice.     The 
blind  man  proved  to  be  the  only  one  who 
could  do  it. 

Various  other  graduates  of  the  instrtnK 
tion  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  strea* 
and  Ninth  avenue  have  done  well  in  a 
musical  way.  One  started  as  a  tuner  in  a 
big  piano  establishment  of  this  city.  In  I 
time  he  became  the  head  of  the  outsido 
tuning  department  with  four  or  five  seeing 
men  under  him.  In  going  about  he  came 
across  people  who  wanted  to  buy  pianos, 
sold  them  instruments  and  eventually  be- 
came the  company's  agent  for  a  larga 
Eastern  territory,  which  place  he  no-w 
holds. 

Two  others  are  now  tuners  for  one  of  tha 
largest  piano  concerns  in  New  York.  One 
of  them  has  composed  music  which  has  been 
sung  by  one  of  the  prominent  choral  so- 
cieties of  the  city.  Another  blind  coin-j 
poser  is  an  organist  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  where! 
he  also  has  charge  of  the  music  in  the  highj 
school.  He  gives  five  or  six  recitals  a  yea»i 
at  which  he  plays  not  only  his  own  musi^ 
but  also  the  highest  type  of  classical  music,    i 

Another  blind  man  is  an  organist  at  Glens  '• 
Falls,  and  has  charge  of  the  music  in  a 
convent  school  there.  Another  has  been 
in  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Inwood  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  another 
was  organist  for  many  years  at  a  church 
oh  Fourth  avenue.  A  number  of  blind 
girls  have  gone  out  of  the  school  to  teach 
music  very  successfully.  ' 

Tlie  most  ciuious  combination  of  faculties 
ever  found  in  a  pupil  of  the  school  was  in  a 
little  boy  who  was  not  only  blind,  but  deaf 
to  the  speaking  voice,  wtiile,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  a  very  keen  ear  for  the  musical 
tone.  In  the  singing  classes  he  could  not 
hear  the  teacher  read  the  words  of  tha 
songs,  but  he  could  hear  the  air  upon  the 
piano  perfectly. 

He  was  taught  piano  tuning.  The  first 
time  he  was  sent  to  tune  a  piano  was  in 
response  to  the  request  of  a  friend  of  the 
school  who  was  about  to  give  a  masciala 
and  wanted  two  pianos  tuned  immediately'. 
She  wrote  the  superintendent  afterward 
that  her  pianos  had  never  been  so  beauti- 
fully timed  before. 

However,  once  outside  the  school,  his 
deafness  to  the  speaking  voice  proved  his 
undoing.     Patrons  could  not  believe,  when 


they  found  he  could  not  hear  them  speak,  j 
that  he  could  tune  a  piano.     So  he  opened 
a  street  newsstand,  and    ran  it  so  success- 
fully that  he  now  has  a  prosperous  store 
of  his  own.  ■  ,  .     I 

Curiously  enough,  the  handling  of  news- 
I  papers  seems  a  favorite  and  successful 
!,business  with  the  blind.  Former  pupils ' 
of  the  school  have  newsstands  scattered  ' 
all '  over  the  city.  One  of  them  formerly 
owned  all  the  newsstands  in  the  Brooklyn 
ferryhouses.  They  commonly  have  ,  a 
boy  to  assist  theni.  When  without  an  as- 
sistant, they  invariably  have  their  piles 
of  papers  arranged  in  the  same  order,  and 
usually  succeed  in  making  a  comfortable 
living. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  blind 
have  some  mysterious  development  of  ' 
the  other  .senses  which  compensates  for 
the  absence  of  sight.  They  are  handi- 
capped in  any  trade  or  occupation;  but 
if  they  have  sufficient  mental  resources 
to  make  up  this  handicap  in  some  otlier 
direction,  they  can  get  along. 

The  policy  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  years  lias  been  to  give  the  blind  tlie 
best  possible  general  education,  since 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  blind  may  not 
excell  mentally,  while  there  is  the  best  of 
reasons  why  they  should  not  excel  in 
manual  work.  During  an  investigation 
made  by  the  institute  it  was  found  that 
among  the  blind  men  in  the  almshouses 
of  the  State  thirty-two  skilled  trades  were 
represented,  covering  about  the  whole 
gamut  of  manual  industry. 

All  had  become  blind  in  adult  life  and 
had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  except  their 
trade,  for  which  tliey  had  become  in- 
capacitated. The  blind  man  is  at  a  deadiy 
disadvantage  in  anything  which  has  to 
do  with  the  handling  of  material.  Most 
of  the  blind  man's  old  trades  are  now  car- 
ried on  by  machinery  and  in  those  to 
which  he  still  clings  he  must  compete  with 
seeing  workmen. 

For  instance,  the  making  of  scats  for 
cane-bottomed   chairs,   from   time   imme- 
morial a  blind  man's  trade,  is  done  by  the 
children  of  peasant  families  in  Germany  , 
and  the  child  will  make  two  or  three  while 
the  blind  man  i.s  making  one.     There  are' 
a  number  of  blind  men  in  New  York  who 
make  a  livins;  at  such  work,  but  it  is  be- 
cause they  have,  contracts  with  big  stores 
and  employ  seeing  artisans  under  them 
so  that  their  success  is  due  to    business 
ability    rather    than    manual     skill.     The 
blind  man  who  su^^ceeds,  according  to  the 
annals  of  the   institute,   does  it    through 
mental,  not  manual,  ability 

One  former  pupO  is  running  a  very  good 
hotel.  Another  became  an  imusually  pros- 
perous farmer;  who .,  succeeded  because 
of  the  way  he  planned  and  organiged  hia 
work  and  directed  those  under  him. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  cases  of 
girls  who  worked  up  small  manufacturing 
enterprises,  employing  seeing  persons  under 
them.  One  in  Rochester  was  specially  suo- 
cessful  in  this  line. 

A  man  who  was  in  the  institute  years  ago 
rented  a  tenement  house.  He  lived  in  one 
flat  with  his  wife  and  sublet  the  rest.  Ha 
now  owns  three  such  houses. 

The  most  remarkable  pupil  who  ever 
attended  the  school  was  a  boy  who  liad  a 
taste  for  mathematics.  This  was  developed 
by  the  marvellous  training  in  mental  proc- 
esses which  astounds  every  seeing  visitor 
to  the  mathematical  class  of  the  institute. 
After  leaving  the  institute  he  took  a 
four  years'  com-se  at  Columbia,  doing  tha 
whole  of  it  by  means  of  the  lectures  and  a 
paid  reader.  There  were  no  textbooks  in; 
existence  from  which  he  could  study  per-' 
sonaUy.  He  was  graduated  second  in  hia 
class. 

He  then  took  up  the  subject  of  the  cal- 
I  cuius  of  variations  and  brought  order  out 
of -What  had  previously  been  chaos  in  tha 
world  of  mathematics.  His  work  on  that 
subject  is  now  an  authori1;y. 

Afterward  he  attacked  the  problems  of  1 
maxima  and  minima  which  have  to  do  with 
the  mechanics  of  the  heavens.  'These  had 
been  previously  unsolved,  and  even  re- ! 
garded  as  insoluble.  He  worked  tliem  but 
and  is  to-day  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  mathematicisins.  Yet  he  could  not  fill 
the  place  of  an  ordinary  accountant,  owing 
to  his  handicap  in  the  common  routine 
affairs  of  an  oflfice. 

The  efficacy  of  the  New  York  State  sys- 
tem of  training  the  whole  personality  of 
the  blind,  rather  than  merely  their  manual 
skm,  is  demonstrated  by  the  statistics 
gathered  by  Supt.  \V.  B.  'Wait  of  the  New 
Yorknstuute.  .Tn  1879  he  found  307  blind 
in  the  almshouses  of  the  State,  of  whom  only 
21  had  been  in  the  State  schools  in  this 
city  and  Batavia,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
had  1,800  pupils. 


)n5i^^*''*?"^^""^'^*s«'epeated,thepopu- 

inmnnn^T^u^^f-^'^'^'le  increased  over 
^,uuo,noo.  In  the  almshouses  276  blmd  were 
\°^^  of  •«^bom  only  17  had  been  among  tha 
2,000  pupils  of  the  State  schools  fo ,-  the  bUnd, 
J  he  rest  were  absorbed  m  the  normal  dod*» 
iation  of  the  State.  *^*^ 


"T/].>  I 


TRADES  FOR  THE^BLIND.    " 

IManual    Training    in    Many    Lines*"That 

■Would   Help  the  Unfortunate  and 

Relieve  His  Loneliness. 

Manual  (raining  for  the  blind  is  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  phases  of  education 
for  the  sightless  where  Massachusetts  ia 
behindhand,  though  several  other  states 
have  institutions  where  the  l.>lind  can 
Jearn  trades  and  which  have  proved  suo- 
oesstul.  A  local  export  in  .such  matters 
sa.vs  it  is  not  at  all  a  chimerical  scheme 
to  train  the  sightless  in  many  lines  of 
productive  effort.  The  advantages  are 
not  merely  economic.  They  have  to  doj 
with  the  awful  loneliness  of  people,  who! 
cannot  fee  the  pas.sing  show,  whrf  m.iy 
not  read  except  in  a  few  favored  locali- 
ties, and  are  overcome  by  the  enforced 
dependence  their  condition  imposes. 
Worse  than  all,  perhaps,  is  that  of  liv- 
ing in  uhe  midst  of  an  active,  intelligent 
world  and  have  nothing  to  do. 

"Give  the  blind  something  worth  while 
to  do,  and  they  are  more  than  useful; 
they  are  happy  and  normal  human 
taemgs,  says  this  observer.  The  sug- 
gestion continues: 

"The  benevolence  of  such  a  school 
cannot  be  Questioned,  hut,  as  a  manu- 
facturing plant,  it  would  be  sel;- 
•supporting.  These  blind  artisans  would 
take  care  of'  themselves.  Tiie  lines  i.f 
industry  in  which  they  could  work  are: 
Brooms,  baskets,  chair  bottoms,  wicker- 
work,  brushes,  knitting,  sewing,  pollsh- 
'"S;  music,  printing,  typewriting  from 
I  dictation  or  memory,  cooking,  &c. 

"••With  suitable  machinery,  the  work 
;  could  be  extended  to  the  production  ot 
spools,  clothespins,  small  medicine 
!  boxes  and  lathe  w>ork.  chair  rungs 
I  mouldings  and  other  forms  ot  Wood 
I  ^^°  ,•  ;^i-"i'^*'^  things  are  within  the 
;  leach  of  bhnd  people  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. 

"It  requires  no  prophet  to  forecast  the 

mental    effect    such    occupation    would 

,   g^ve   on  the  character  and   iifo  of   the 

I  "There  are  251  adult  blind  in  the  slm.-=- 
,  houses  of  the  state,  supported  by  its 
charity  Imagine  these  blind  people  nor- 
\  rnanently  engaged  in  a  building  with 
alleys  and  walks  so  outlined  by  hand 
rails  and  numbers  that  every  workman 
goes  to  his  daily  task  and  finds  his  own 
place  and  all  his  tools  where  he  left 
them,  without  help  from  any  one.  Then 
look  at  the  products  of  that  shop,  arti- 
cles of  such  perfect  workmanship  that 
they  command  the  highest  nrico  in  the 
open  market. 

J,'^'^^  .^,}"^\,.^"  institution  be  publico 
tshere  the  blind  can  learn  the  trades' 
without  cost,  as  now  students  in  the 
public  library  pursue  various  lines  of 
mvestigation.  The  products  of  the  shop 
will  more  than  pay  for  its  running  ex- 
penses, even  a  comfortable  living  will 
be  s,ecured  to  the  workmen.';^  _^ 

■THE  MORNING  U^EWS, 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Jl  =2    f^uJ.  if  a  3 

—The  only  blind  British  officer  ever, 
decorated   -H'ith  the  Victoria   cross     is! 
Capt.  E.  B.  Towse,  late  of  the  aordo-n' 
HiiThlanders,     who     also     enjoys     thei 
unique    distinction    of     having-     earned 
the   coveted   bit   of  metal  twice.    Once 
was  at  Mag:ersfontein  in  1S99,  when  he 
made   a   desperate   effort   to  carry  his 
mortally  wounded  colonel  on  his  'back 
out    of    range    of    Boer    rifles.    A    year 
later  he  and  a  dozen  of  his  men  charg-- 
ed  a   large   party  of  Boers   who  sud- 
denly appeared.   The   latter,    taken   by 
surpi-ise,    g-ave   way   for   a   time,   enab- 
ling Towse  and  his  men  to  escape.  On 
that   occasion    he   sustained   a    wound 
which      resulted     in     total    blindness. 
Capt.   Towse   is  S8   years   old 


i 
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JSUnd  Professor  Perry 

Content  ivith  His  Lot 


ohometry.      He  began  coaching  students,  be- 
Rlinri   <!ini^e   p',iliiJhQo<i     iTi-    NewpH   Perrv     came   the   ocknowledgert   master   of   mathe-  . 
tflind   since   cmicJnood     Ui.   Jewell   ±^errj,   ^^^^^^  ^^  ,j^g  university,  and  was  appointed 
who  13  now  coaching  half  a  hundred  students    to  a  fellowship. 


of  Columbia  University  in  the  intricacies  of 
higher  mathematics,  believes  that  his  sight- 
lessness has  enabled  him  to  attain  his  a-mW- 
tlon.    He  is  content  with  his  lot. 

Dr.   Perry  has  made  marvellous  progress. 
He  has  overcome  obstacles  which  few  men 


Tooli  Higili  lienors   .A^broatl. 

Dr.  Perry  went  to  Europe  three  years  ago, 
and  at  Munich  was  known  as  "the  blind 
marvel."  He  mastered  French  and  German 
and  contributed  several  articles  to  scientific 


1     -     ,,   ^,    ,     ,.       ,.,.  ,,   J  magazines.    He    also    toured   Italy     Fraui-'e 

possessed  ot  all   their  faculties   .would  dare    ^  ^  c     -^       ,       ,        •^'•'"j.    iij.in,e, 

Germaaiy  and  Switzerland. 
"My   blindness  has  lent  a  stimulus  to  rav 


tackle.    He  walks   to   and   fro   through    the 

crowded  streets  near  his   home,   at  No.   402   ambition,"  said  Dr.  Perry  to-'day.~'"lt  lis  not 

West    124th    street,    without    a    cane    or   as-  *,- -  ^    ^    -^ 

sistanco  of  any  kind.      He  depends  entirely 

upon  his  sense  of  hearing  and  of  smelling. 

He  has  never  met  with  an  accident.    To  see    i^ot  be  great  in  mathematics  unless  he  "has 

him  walking  through  the  streets  one  would 

never  suspect  that  he  Is  blind.    Occasionally 


true  that  1  hope  to  become  the  greatest 
mathematician  in  the  country.  Qf  course  I 
wish  to  attain  much  in  my  line,  but  I  am  a 
little  more  modest   than  that.    A  man  can- 


he  runs  foul  of  another  pedestrian.  "I  beg 
your  pardon,"  he  says  and  walks  on.  On 
rare  occasions  he  has  been  scolded  unmerci- 
fully, but  never  has  he  offered  his  sightless- 
ness as  an  excuse. 

I  Dr.  Perry  returned  from  Europe  several 
jdays  ago.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich  with  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.  His  treatise  on  higher  mathe- 
matics was  adopted  there  as  a  text  book. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  for  four  years  he  was  an  in- 
structor, and  he  took  a  post  graduate  course 
at  the  Chicago  University.  His  education  in 
mathematics  is  as  thorough  as  it  Is  possible 
to  secure. 
Dr.    Perry 


father   was 


ranchman    in 


creative  power.  I  have  been  trained  well, 
but  1  must  originate. 

'•I  have  trained  myself  to  figure  without 
the  use  of  m,v  eyes,  i  have  the  mental 
faculty  and  rpy  mind  Is  not  confused  by  the 
expression  of  ngures.  The  mind  of  a  student 
is  apt  to  be.  Now  my  pupils  are  often  fooled 
by  the  mistakes  in  the  figures,  but  I  am 
never  fooled  that  way. 

"I  walk  without  a  cane  because  I  can  de- 
pend upon  my  faculty  of  hearing.  I  can 
tell  when  I  am  approaching  an  object  or 
passing  one  by  the  echo  of  my  footfall.  I 
know  when  I  am  passing  a  liouse.  or  a  post, 
or  a  tree,  and  I  can  toll  if  it  is  only  a  picket 
fence. 

"I  am  never  alarmed  exceot  when  I  en- 
counter the  heavy  traffic  in  the  etreet.  The 
noises  have  a  peculiar  effect.  When  it  is 
quiet  I  walk  perfectly  straight,  but  when 
it   gets  very   noisy   I   seem    to  stagger  from 


Shasta  county,  Cal.  When  eight  years  -old  ^'"^^  ^°  s\i^.  When  walking  under  the  ele- 
he  was  poisoned  by  ivy  and  became  totally  vated.  for  instance,  if  a  train  is  passing  over- 
blind.  His  eyes  to-day  are  without  expres-  '  head.  I  stop  and  stand  still  until  it  has 
slon.  but  otherwise  they  no  not  appear  af-  passed. 

fected.  "I  have  no   difficulty  in  making  my   way 

His  aptitude  for  mathematics  attracted  at-  lurough  streets  where  I  have  passed  before. 

tention,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  State  School  }"  strange  places  I  must  take  care,  because 

for   the    Blind   at    Berkelei:.    v,'here   he   was  ■"  'lave  to  look  out  for  precipices.    I  receive 


taught  the  rudiment.-?  of  mental  axithmetic 
Later  he  entered  the  State  High  School,  and 
then  the  University  of  California.  With  a 
marvellously  trained  memory  he  worked  out 
iwlthout  the  aid  of  pencil  the  most  difHcult 
Iproblems    of    calculus,    geometry    and    trig. 


no  warning  of  a  cavity  unless  it  is  a  ditch 
where  the  earth  is  turned  up.  or  at  the  side 
of  a  hole.  But  a  natural  precipice  give's 
me  no  warning,  and  1  am  apt  to  step  over  it. 


dTow  He  Rtdfii  a  HicyvXe.  . 

"When  In  California  1  rode  a  bicycle 
Sometimes  I  would  'ride  alone,  but  on  long 
Journeys  with  another  Biudent.  I  would 
:  follow  hiB  wheel,  and  when  wc  would  get 
Into  a  tight  place  I  would  be^  guided  by  the 
.^oimd  of  his  bell.  I  itmember  once  when  I 
was  learning  to  ride  at  Berkeley  1  hired  a 
wheel  and  rode  some  distance.  In  turning  I 
dismounted.  When  1  remounted  at  the  top 
of  a  RTade  the  wheel  grot  Kuch  a  start  that 
i  could  not  get  my  feet  on  the  pedals.  1  went 
Hying  down  the  hill  ,it  a  terrible  speed,  and 
1  knew  that  a  Hhort  dJatance  away  there  wa» 
a  car  track  and  that  If  I  continued  on  I 
might  strike  a  car  or  the  track.'?.  I  turned 
the  wheel  into  a  fence.  I  was  thrown  oil 
and  shaken  up  but  not  Injured. 

"In  Munich  1  prepared  to  ride,  when  the 
professors  became  greatly  alarmed.  The  po- 
lice over  there  are  more  fatherly  than  they 
are  In  this  countr>-.  They  told  me  that  I 
would  get  hurt,  and  if  I  attempted  to  ri.d« 
they  would  arrest  me. 

"I  have  had  many  funn.v  experiences.  It  Is 
true  that  few  would  think  I  was  blind.  I 
remember  once  in  Munich  there  was  a 
parade  of  soldiers  and  the  streets  were 
crowded.  I  was  making  my  way  through 
when  I  accidentally  stepped  on  a  woman's 
foot.  I  apologized,  fnit  she-would  not  have  It. 
She  followed  me  for  two  blocks  and  kept 
scolding  me.    I  did  not  pretend  to  notice  her. 

"I  have  learned  to  tell  a  person's  character 
by  the  voice.  I  can  Identify  my  friends  by 
their  foot   .eps." 

Dr.  Perry  smokes  Incessantly.  He  says  the 
old  stor:.'  about  men  giving  up  tobacco  after 
losing  their  sight  is  nction.  He  smokes  for 
the  sensation  and  pleasure  of  It,  he  says. 
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ACmeVEMENTS  OF 

A  BLIND  STUDENT 


Xow     Coaching     Columlila    Boys     In 

Ulgrher   :ilntheniaticii— .%. 

ToDriBl. 

Bureau  of  Tlve  Baltimore  American. 
Room  165,  World  Eiiilding, 

.N'ewYork.  FebniaJ722. 
Stricken  blind  at  eight  years  ot  age.  Dr. 
Newell  Perry  is  a  marvel  at  20.    .Sightless, 
ihe  has  gone  through  three  colleges  and  two 
schools,   attained   two  degrees  for  eminent 
[Scholarship,  toured  Europe  without  a  gnlde 
or  even  the  use  of  a  walking  stick,  and  Is 
now  coaching  half  a  haudred  Columbia  .stu- 
dents In   the  intricacies  of  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

Dr.  Perry  returned  from  abroad  a  week 
ago,  after  a  three  .years'  sojourn.  He  went 
through  a  course  at  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich, where  he  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  phllo.sophy.  Before  his 
departure  from  Munich  his  treatise  on 
higher  mathematics  in  German  was  ofll- 
cially  adopted  as  a  test  book  by  the  unl- 
yerslty. 

"I  expect  eventually  to  become  the  most 
eminent  mathematician  in  America,"  said 
Dr.  Perry. 

"Tou  must  fee!  terribly  handicapped  with- 
out .Tour  eyesight."  ventured  the  reporter. 
"Handicapped?  No,  of  course  not.  To  be 
blind  from  childhood  Is  no  handicap.  It  is 
a  powerful  stimulus  lo  a  man's  ambition. 
I  doubt  if  my  ambition  would  have  become 
as  strong  as  it  is  had  I  retained  my  eye- 
sight." 

Without  the  aid  ot  a  gaide  or  even  a  walk- 
ing stick  he  toured  Italy,  France,  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

"Of  course,  many  people  thought  I  w-as 
rude  In  brushing  against  them,  but  I  re- 
frained from  explanations  so  as  not  to  em- 
barrass them  with  aiwlogies,"  he  said. 
:  "My  faculty  hearing  is  so  acutely  devel- 
oped that  I  can  tell  when  a  person  ap- 
proaches, however,  light  his  tread,  and 
know  when  I  am  passing  an  object  that  Is 
motionless.  The  echo  of  my  own  footstep 
is  reflected  back  from  a  wall  or  a  tree,  or 
a  person,  with  a  different  degree  of  force 

"Another  thing  I  have  learned  which 
otner  persons  never  think  of.  Is  to  know  a 
person's  character  by  his  voice." 
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BLIND  EVANGELIST  HERL 


^'^M 


Will     Conduct   Services    In     Hamilton 
Avan*ie  Church  for  Two  Weeks. 

\     Tm£crei  of  a  series  of  services  to  be  con- 
j  ductfed  by  the  blind  evangelist.  Rev.  H.  J. 
I  Magonigle.  in  the  Hamilton  avenue-  M.  P. 
church,  was  held  last  evening-.    It  was  an 
Interesting  meeting,  but  a  little  out  of  the 
expected   order,   in   that   the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Philip  N.  Clifford,  of 
Brooklyn,    instead   of  by    the   blind    evan- 
gelist.    In  reaching  Paterson  Mr.   Magon- 
igle  was  obliged  to  travel  several  houi's  on 
trains  which  tired  him  out  somewhat,  and 
h&x.   Clifford  being  present,    though   unex- 
pectedly, he  preached  in  Mr.  Magonigle's 
stead. 

The  discourse  of  Mr.  Clifford  was  impres- 
sive and  inspiring.  His  sub.i'ect  was  the 
interview  of  Jesns  and  Nicodemus,  and 
while  perhaps  there  were  many  who  were 
disappointed  in  not  heai-ing  the  blind 
evangelist  himself,  before  the  service  con- 
,  eluded  they  were  entirelj-  satisfied  to  have 
■  been  the  recipients  of  the  message  which 
was  delivered. 

Mr.  Magonigle,  howe-\-er.  maiiipnlated 
the  organ,  and  sang  with  splendid  voice 
and  much  effect,  two  solos  entitled  "Naa 
Man,  Go,"  and  "I  Want  to  Be  There,"  be- 
sides giving  substantial  aid  in  the  Congre- 
gational singing. 

A  large  congregation  was  present,  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Hulsart  being  one  of  them  and 
taking  an  active  part. 

These  services  are  to  be  continued  each 
evening  except  Saturday,  for  two  weeks, 
and  the  public  is  cordially  invited  to  join 
in  the  heaxty  congregational  singing  and 
to  listen  to  the  solo,  renditions  and  preaci; 
ing  of  this  man  of  God 


■...^.hsii- 


::Tne "  cornmirtee  on  public  clra^ities 
and  State  beneficiaries  held  an  ex^u- 
tive  sesion,  yesterday,  and  consider^^ 
several  pending-  matters.  On  the  act 
establishng-  theMaiue  Industrial  School 
and  Home  for  'ffi'e"fifH«<i,J;he  committee 
voted  to  report  ts  reference  to  the 
next  teg-slature.  The  resolve  grantng 
$1000  a  year  for  the—Young-  "Women's 
Home  in  Lewiston,  was  passed. 

The  commttee  voted  to  report  $3000 
a  year  in  favor  oi,  the  Augusta  City 
hospital  for  current  expenses  and  $1000 
a  year  for  repairs.  The  original  resolve 
called  for  $5000  ei^ch  year. 

It  was  voted  to  report  ought  to  pass 
on  the  resolve  granting  $2000  a  year  for 
the  Healey  Asylum,  Lewiston;  $17,500 
a  year  for  the  Maine  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  $6000  for  a  new  lot  and  build- 
ing: $2000  a  year  for  the  Bar  Harbor 
Medical  and  Surgical  Hospital:  $10,000 
a  year  for  the  Maine  General  hospital, 
Portland;  $500  for  the  Women's  Christ- 
ian Temperance  Union  in  behalf  of 
homeless  children. 


m 
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EXTIiAYAGANCE  MEANS  INHUMANITY. 

One  fact  to  be  kejit  emphatically  iu  evidence  -while 
considering  excessive  appropriations  at  Jeft'erson  City 
i.s  that  the  helpless  wards  of  the  State  Avill  be  the  suf- 
ferers if  Governor  Dockerj'"s  -warning  is  not" heeded. 
This  means  a  .stain  upon  Missouri's  good  name. 

Ever.y  dollar  of  jthc  State  revenue  has  already  been 
incUided  iu  the  bills  i)assed  by  one  or  the  other  house. 
The  estimated  revenues  have  been  exceeded,  iu  fact,  to 
the  amount  of  JplOO.OOO.  Therefore,  to  the  exact  extent 
of  -whatever  additional  appropriation  bills  are  passed, 
the  amotmts  allotted  for  the  support  of  -the  State's 
eleemosynary  institutions  must  be  cut  down.  The 
dcijcndeut  inmates  of  the  blind  and  insane  asylums 
of  the  State  ^yilI  pay  the  cost  of  extravagant  legisla- 
tion. 

Missouri's  eleemosynary  institutions  need  every 
dollar  that  ha.s  been  aiipropriated  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Take  the  case  of  the  Asylum  .ioi'.:the  Blind  lo- 
cated in-  St.  Louis.  The  report  made  by  the  legislative 
■ccuimittee  -which  visited  this  institution  revealed  its 
regrettable  condition.  ,rt  was  sho-n'n  that  the  asyluri; 
was  overcrowded,  that  there  was  imperative  necessit;j 
for  improvement  and  enlargement  of  its  facilities,  tha 
the  State's  reputation  -u-oiild  suffer  if  more  adequati 
l)rovision  "u-ere  not  made.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
other  State  institutions  have  an  increasing  demani 
upon  their  service  and  capacity. 

This  demand  must  be  met.  Missouri  has  always 
intended  to  properly  discharge  her  obligations  in  this 
respect.  The  fact  that  the  early  elimination  of  the 
State's  bonded  indebtedness  has  tempted  legislators  to 
surrender  to  a  spirit  of  extravagance  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  work  in,iury  to  the  State's  eleemosynary  in- 
stitutions. The  care  of  the  helpless  and  afflicted  is 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred  cluties  devolving 
upon  a  State.  The  character  of  the  performance  of 
this  duty  is  a  standard  by  which  the  worth  of  a  State 
and  its  people  is  measured.  No  matter  how  excellent 
the  purpose  of  the  appropriation  bills  now  before  the 
General  Assembly,  they  have  iiot  an  equal  claim  -when 
set  side  by  side  with  the  necessities  of  the  State's 
eleemosynary' institutions.  These  necessities  are  bare- 
ly covered  by  the  regular  appropriations  for  the  en- 
suing year.  It  -vsill  be  un,1ust,  unwise,  unmerciful  and 
most  in.iurious  to  Missouri's  good  name  if  selfish  and 
sectional  measures  prevail  to  take  from  the  State 
Treasury  the  money  that  else  would  shield  the  help- 
less wards  of  the  State  from  suffering  and  destitution. 

j.^;Oi>L.:JJ!..nJr..J.f. C^<..(:k.^.1^....,  • 

IN  AID  OF  HOM:g>ett  mjND. 


Excellen*  ijliisicale' Given   at  Manorial 
/■    "^-  Hall. 

The  musicale  at  the  Women's  Memorial 
Hall  last  evening  in  aid  of  the  Home  for  the 
Blind  was  not  as  well  attended  as  It  should 
have  been  or  the  merit  of  the  concert  de- 
served. Beside  this  the  audience  was  not 
very  appreciative,  in  spite  of  the  e.vcellent 
manner  in  which  the  artists  rendered  the 
■different  selections.  Mrae.  M.  Forster-Deyo 
played  Bach's  delightful  gavotte  in  G  minor 
in  a  thoroughly  artistic  style  that  deserved 
more  recognition  than  it  received.  Miss 
Duella  Gateson  sang  two  solos.  "Summer 
Days"  and  "To  Far  Oft  Climes,"  by  Mendels- 
sohn In  a  sweet,  flexible  voice.  The  violin 
number,  "Mazourka  de  Concert."  by  Ovid 
Musin,  was  exquisitely  played  by  Adolph 
Whitelaw  and  the  audience  was  moved  to 
give  the  artist  a  recall.  Mrs.  Augusta  V. 
Gateson  read  very  acceptably  a  selection 
from  the  "Misdemeanors  of  Nancy."  The 
secon.t  pan  of  the  programme  consisted  of 
two  soprana  solos.  "Elegie."  by  Massenet, 
and  "I.c  Parlate  D'.^moiu."  from  Gounod's 
"Faust."  sung  hy  Miss  Gateson:  Chopin's 
Etude  ia  G  flat  played  by  Mme.  Forster- 
Deyo;  "Robert  ol  Sicily."  recited  by  Miss 
Gateson  and  iUibay's  Hungarian  Dances, 
beautifully  rendered  by  Mr.  Whitelaw.  Mr. 
Berry,  who  was  down  for  two  barito: 
-was  ill  and  unable  to  appear. 
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Books  for  the  Blin' 


One  of  the  most  meritorious 
bills  before  Congress,  and  one 
which  will  undoubtedly  pass, 
has  for  its  objei  t  the  placing  of 
heading  matter  within  reach  of 
all  blind  peoph  of  the  United 
States,  According  to  the  last 
Census  there  are  in  the  United 
States  about  100,000  blind  per- 
sons, veiy  evenly  distributed 
according  to  population. 

The  bill  provides  that  al 
books,  pamphlets,  ^d  othet 
reading  matter /in  raised  char- 
acters for  the  u%^  the  blind, 
whether  prepared  nby  hand  or 
printed,  in  single  volumes  or  in 
packages,  \aaA  containing  no 
advertising  dr  uther  matter  what- 
ever, unsealed  and  not  exceed- 
ing ten  pounds  in  weight,  when 
sent  by  public  institutions  for 
the  blind  as  a  loan  to  blind 
readers,  or  when  returned  b? 
the  latter  to  such  institutions, 
shall  be  transmitted  ia  the 
United  States  mails  free  o) 
postage. 

The  great  cost  of  books  print- 
ed for  the  bl  nd  places  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any    but    tbi 
wealthy.    A  dictionary,   for    ex- 
ample, sells  for  fifty  dollars,  ar 
English  grammar  for  ten  dollars, 
and  a  Bible    sells     at    cost  foi 
seven  dollars.      The    charactei 
of  the    type  in    which  books  foj 
the    blind     are   printed    makes 
them  very   cumbersome.  RobiO' 
son's    Arithmetic,    for  example 
appears  iu  six    volumes^  the  Bi 
ble  in  11   volumes,  and  the  diet 
ionary    in  18  volumes.    The  ex 
pense,    therefore,    and  the  grea 
amount    of    space    which  thes< 
books  occupy  make  it  impossibli 
for  the   great    majority    of  blin< 
persons  to  possess  a  library  con 
taining  any  considerable  numbe 
of  books.  /\ 
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""^  BLIND  EVANGELISrS 

"successful  meetings. 


l/Iliid  evangelist,  H.  .1.  Magonigal, 
PS.ilrt-«5da.essed  a  IflVgo  cniigregatlon  tii 
tl.r.  Hamillon  Avenue  MethodiPt  P.-otes- 
tant  rhurch  last  night  where  he  Is  holding 
a  series  of  special' ini-etings.  Mr.  Magoni- 
gars  nolo  singing  is  proving  one  of  the 
leading  teaUn-cs  of  these  serviee.s.  Before 
the  sermon  last  night  he  nang  \our 
Father's  Good  Pleasure."  a  hymn  wlU,  a 
chorus  to  the  familiar  air  "Calvary  This 
hymn,  requiring  a  great  .■ompa-ss  of  voice, 
was  beautifully  rendered,  md  .so  feelingb 
were  (he  words  interpreted  that  the  con- 
gregation listened  bre«thles.sly.  J"  Pre^?*;- 
Tng.  Mr.  Magonigal  tool,  for  his  text,  One 
Tiling  Is  Needful,"  from  the  fam.har  .n- 
oident  of  Mary  and  Martha  in  their  home 
at  Bethany,  wHere  one  sister  was  engross- 
ed with  earthly  service,  while  the  othe. 
drank  in  the  wj.irds  that  Jesus  spoke. 

Mr.  Magoniaal  .^111  preaeh  and  ^^^^^ 
again  this  eveling.  The  meetings  arc  n.- 
cveasing  in  interest,  the  congregations  he- 
coming  larger,  apd  the  outlook  fur  splen- 
did results  is  very  encouragmg.  11  f. 
heartv  congregaliioual  singmg,  with  Mi. 
Magonigal  at  thf  organ,  is  a  surprising 
feature    of    the    meetings,    as    the    hymn. 


It  was  ammonia  and  the  SOyMHir 
hurried  at  once  to  an  infirmary*; "HS 
spent  two  years  n  the  New  York 
Bye  and  Bar  Institution,  but 
all  the  skill  of  the  oculists 
.availed  nothing:  the  boy's  Bight 
was  destroyed.  Angus  became  an 
evangelist  in  New  York  and  latterly 
drifted  Into  the  newspaper  selling 
business. 

In  the  meantime  Jungling  inherited 
some  money  from  his  grandmother, 
and  when  Angus  liecanie  iil  years  old 
he  decided  to  bring  suit  for  damages. 
The  story  goes  that  the  Steel  Trust 
president,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  gave 
Blind  Tom  the  money  to  assist  in  en- 
gaging a  lawyer.  He  bought  one  of 
Angus'  paper.g  giving  him  $5  with 
which  sunm  and  others  saved  he 
sought  legal  advice. 

Suit  was  then  begun  in  the  Supreme 
Court  for  !|;2.i,000  against  ,TunglTng, 
Senator  Robert  S.  Hudspeth  appeared 
for  Jungling  and  Lawyer  Edward  L. 
Hermann   for   Blind   Tom. 

The  defense  set  up  was  that  the 
cage  was  outlawed,  and  Lawyer  Her- 
man' wag  obliged  to  put  Dr.  Petrie 
on  the  stand.  The  doctor  testified 
that  he  officiated  at  the  birth  of 
Angus,  and  the  evidence  showed  that 
the  statute  of  limitation  would  run 
for   eleven    months   longer. 

Jungling's  defens'e  was  that  Staf- 
ford held  the  bottle  to  his  CJungling's) 
nose,  and  that  the  odor  made  him  de- 
lirious, cauHng  him  to  throw  up  his 
hands.  In  doing  so  he  knocked  the 
bottle  from  Stafford'.=i  hands,  sending 
the  contents  into  Angus'  eyes. 

The  (luestlon  of  whether  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  exemplary  da-mages 
entered  into  the  case,  bu  the  Court 
ruled  against  such  damages  because 
Jungling  wag  a  minor  at  the  time, 
and  no  malice  could  be  proven.  Only 
compensatory  damages  were  allowed. 
Jungling  then  by  hig  lawyr-r  tried 
tn  obtain  a  rule  to  set  aside 
diet  with  the  above  rea|(ffr  "Blind 
Tom"  will  get  his  dan 
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Beadings  for  the  Blind. 

The  third  in  a  series  of  reading*  for 
the  sightless  was  Klven  under  the  aub- 
pices  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  Iii- 
erature  for  the  blind  of  the  Lynn  Hl«- 
torlcal  Society,  at  the  Public  Library, 
at  3  o'clotk  this  afternoon,  by  Mies  E. 
Josephine  Roache,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  Lynn  High  School.  There  was  -a 
.small,  but  very  attentive,  gathering  of 
blind  people  and  the  readings  being  of 
timely  interest  and  selected  with  good 
judgment  were  keenly  enjoyed.  TWO 
weeks  from  to-day  another  reading  will 
be  SHjren  by  a  reader  yet  to  l)e_ 


Fr»i 
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The  Massachusetts  Association  "  to 
Promote  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind  J3  the  name  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion which  has  for  its  woi;k  the  estab- 
lishing of  industrial  ho-mes  where  the 
unfortunate  blind  may  be  taught  to 
care  for  themselves  and  earn  a  living. 
We  had  always  supposed  that  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  was  rather  pro- 
gressive in  this  respect,  but  if  there  is 
room  for  a  new  organization  in  this 
same  work  we  hope  it  may  be  success- 
ful, for  we  do  not  know  of  any  more 
unfortunate  class  than  the  blind. 
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William  J.  Jungling,  Jr.,  Who 

Blinded  Him  Must  Pay, 

Says  Supreme  Court. 


nni"        ■  --- 

Mr.  VV.  J.  Kyau  has  retntaed  from  his" 
tour  in  the  eaatera  part  oC  tbe  State  in 
the  interest  oC  tha  almanac  buainesa  in 
which  he  ia  engaged.  Mr.  Ryan  Vfas 
present  at  several  of  the  sessions  of  tba 
Legial^ureJ^DjJiiavitBtereat  of  the  State 
HometovtheBllnd.  He  has  a  petition 
nith  45,000  uames  on  it  which  ou!;ht  to 
carry  some  welBht^wUb^ijt^ 
6  FRANKLIN  STR 
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(Communicated). 


WAITED  MANY  YEARS  \ 

FOR  HIS  REVENGE  1 


BLIND  WOMAN   KNITS.     \ 


L 


When  a  Boy  Yungling,  Who  Was 
a  Playmate,  Threw  Spirits  of 
Ammonia  Into  Angus'  Eyes, 
Blin^ng  Him  Forever — Cha?. 
Gave  Newsboy  Money 
Suit. 

Chief  Justice  William  Gummere  of 
the  Stipreme  Court  has  vacated  the 
rule  setting  aside  a,  veridce  of 
.$(i.200  obtained  by  "Blind  Tom.  Ojij 
Newsboy"  against  William  J^wrffig- 
ling.  Jn.  of  •?(*«ClBiBt»^*rt'emie.  fQr 
blinding  him  with  ammonia  thirteen 
years   ago. 

Tom,  whose  real  name  is  Angus, 
lives  at  1,820  Hudson  Boulevard  and 
sells  papers  at  the  Twenty-third 
Street  ferry  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Thirteen  years  ago  he  and 
Jungling  with  other  boys  were  play- 
ing on  Pine  Street,  when  the  latter 
handed  him  a  bottle  telling  him  t,o 
smell  it.  Angus  ^\-as  doing  so  when 
Jungling  jerked  the  bottle  in  his  face 
and   spilled   the  contents  in  his   eyes. 


Mrs.  Adelaide  Ferguson  of  Scott's  Also 
Does    Light   Housswcrk. 


SCOTT'S,  N.  H.,  Feb.  25.— Mrs.  Ade- 
laide Ferguson,  who  lives  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  -Robert  Weare,  at 
Scott's  station,  is  a  middle  aged  wom- 
j,9.jS..,pf  charming  personaiitj^,  and  under 
the  influence  of  her  gentle  voice  and 
pleasing  manner  one  almost  forgets 
that  she  is  blind  and  that  she  has  thus 
suffered  for  eight  years. 

Xotwithslanding  this  affliction,  she 
has  no  difficulty  in  finding  her  way 
about  the  house,  doing  light  housework 
and  also  considerable  plain  knitting 
f^  her  leisure  time. 


Mr  Editor:  — 

Becoming  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  considerable  adverse  criticism 
of   the    Socialist    party    nominating   a 
blind  man  as  a  candidate  for  office    I 
desire    to    express    myself    upon    the 
niatter.     In  accepting  the  nomination 
of  the  Socialist  party  I  am  thoroughly 
conscious    of   the    step    which    I    have 
taken    and    appreciate    the   confidence 
the  Socialists  have  placed  in  me.     In 
allying     myself     with     the     party     I 
did  so  with  a  full  understanding  of  its 
intent   and   purposes.     I   did   not   take 
the  step  until  after  a  thorough  study 
of   the   principles   of   Socialism  and   I 
fully  endorse  them.     It   seems   to   me 
after  the  study  I  have  made  and  cou- 
chision  1  have  arrived  at  that  people 
(workingmen  in  particular),  are  more 
blind   than   I  when  they  are  not  able 
to  see  its  truths.     It  is  very  clear  to 
me  that  Socialism  is  the  next  step  in 
economic   evolution. 

As  to  my  qualifications:  I  am  a 
graduate  of  the  Peryns  Institute  for 
[tne  Education  of  the  yiin™  which  is 
i  considered  the  best  institution  of  its 
kind  m  the  United  States  and  its  diplo- 
ma equals  the  diploma  of  a  high  school 
graduate. 

I  am  not  the  first  blind  man  that 
ever  ran  for  office.  A  blind  man  cam.- 
within  3000  votes  of  being  elected 
governor  of  Ohio— (no  doubt  this  wiil 
be  news  to  my  critics)— and  the  same 
blind  man  nominated  Jas.  G.  Blaine  for 
'Tfo'l®,'"  '"  ^'^^  republican  convention 
ot  1SS4.  Sir  Henry  Fawcett.  a  blind 
man,  was  postmaster  general  of  Great 
„,"tL^°-  ,  ,Let  us  not  forget  Nat  Herres- 
choff.  a  blind  man.  designed  the  boats 
(hat  keep  the  American  cup  on  this 
shore. 

If  elected  I  will  act  as  a  Socialist 
aiid  believe  I  will  be  able  to  "see" 
wnere  the  interest  ot  the  working, 
class  he.  ^ 

Fraternally  yours.  I 

HENRY  G.  BURKE. 

.90   dark  aicset 


From. 
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THE  BciTrD"^^^STn^^M'r— ■         i 

rl    to    the    legislature    calling    attention 

<3«v.    Dookery's    message    to    the    '«'S'^'         Missouri  School  fori 

once  more  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Mlssour 

the  BUnd   is   to   the  point  ,^  ^„„.i 

Supt.    Green,   whose   letter  to   f  %^°7^^„^,a'^^ove   the     most 

days   Post-Dispatch,    recites   facts   that   stou.a   move  j 

callous  to  prompt  and  energetic  action.  teachers  tverel 

Purin.  the  recent   -M  weat^^er  U,e   P-P^^^-"^  ^^--^^s  Trom 

beds,   and  the  conveniences  for  the  care  of  the  BlcK  axe 

most  primitive  and  slovenly  character.  .,„„  ,,  neBdad 

The  governor  points  out  that  no  additional  taxation  is  needed. 

■I  Lt  ^nd  [m^art?al   distribution   of   the  revenue  already   pro-, 

vfderwlirenablo  you  to  ma.e  the  "---^^^^^f^^::^;  ^ith  ' 
the  new  site  aaid  the  new  building  so  urgently  demanded  with 
out  ^leodlns  the  limit  of  our  estimated  income  for  the  biennial; 

''Ytt  a  work  Of  humanity  and  It  is  tEe  plain  duty  of  the  As- 
.embly  to  take  measures  to  save  these  helpless  charges  of  the 
sl'ate   from   further  suffering. 


FEB  27  ISO- 


BENEFIT  CONCERT. 


jTo  Aid  in  tlie  Education  of  tlie  Blind  of 
the  Country. 

A  concert  is  to  be  given  infllnthoine  hall, 
Thursday,  March  5,  to  aid  the  American 
as.sociation  represented  by  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  its 
efforts  to  help  the  adult  blind  of  the  coun- 
try. Announcement  of  the  talent  is  given 
in  "another  column.  Among  the  patron- 
esses are:  Mrs.  B.  G.  Glines,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Wentworth,  Mrs.  "W.  S.  Glidden,  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Simes,  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Tucker,  Mrs.  B. 
O.  Gage,  Mrs.  Edwin  Cullin,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Marston,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Churchill,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Porter,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  I.  A. 
Whitcomb,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Ware,  Mrs.  John 
Herbert,  Mrs.  Adeline  Whitney,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Wyman,  Mrs.  William  Thornton,  Mrs.  M. 
K.     Southwell,   Mrs.    S.   A.   Mitchell,    Miss 

I  Esther  Gage,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Newton,  Mrs. 
Harland  P.  Conant,   Mrs.  Quincy  B.  Dick- 

j  erraan,  Mrs.  Barbara  Galpin,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Winning,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Parnham,  Mrs  L.  M. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Morison,  Mrs.  Sanford 
Hanscom.  Mrs.  Harrison  Aldrich,  Mrs.  W. 
P.  Liscomb,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  A.[ 
Williams,  Mrs.  Mark  F.  Burns,  Mrs.  Dr.  I 
H.  P.  Curtis,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Waters. 


■•HfWTCWv^ASS.- 


Date. 
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THE  WORLD 


OF  DARKNESS. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
a  resolve  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investig-ate 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  with- 
in this  Commonwealth  is  before  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court,  and  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Kducatiuii. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  resolve 
is  to  secure  proper  and  adequate  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  state  to  the 
needs  of  blind  persons  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  for  whom  at  present 
practically  nothing  is  done. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago 
blindness  and  beggary  were  synony- 
mous terms.  No  one.  not  even  the 
most  hopeful  and    benevolent-spirited 


individuals,  thought  it  possible  to 
teach  any  person  without  sight  to 
read  or  to  do  any  useful  work,  more 
than  to  turn  a  mangle  or  to  saw  wood. 
Throughout  the  civilized  world  the 
blind  were  allowed  to  solicit   alms    in 

I  all  places,  and  this,  except  in  coun- 
tries where  alnisliouses  were  estab- 
lished,was  the  only  hope  of  blind  per- 
sons without  property-  for  their  sup- 
port. 

Does  an}'  person  in  Massacliusetts, 
losing  sight  after  reaching  the  age  of 
nineteen  years,  need  any  aid,  instruc- 
tion, or  information,  which  charitable 
humanit}-  would  gladlj'  supply  if  the 
true  state  of  the  case  was  brought  to 
their  Unowledge? 

We  believe  that  such  sufferers 
might  be  greatly  benefitted ;  their 
tendenc)'  to  despair  relieved  and  their 
chances  for  comfort  and  for  useful- 
ness to  themselves  and  to  others  im- 
proved, by  communicating-  to  them 
the  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done 
and  is  being  done  in  other  places, 
and  bj'  assisting  them  to  pursue  some 
calling  which  will  occupy  mind  and 
hand.  It  is  said  that  "an  idle  brain 
is  the  devil's  works'.. op,"  and  this  is 
doubly  true  of  the  brain  shut    out    by 

;  loss  of  sight  from  receiving  new  im- 
pressions. The  blind  at  birth,  by  the 
loss  of  sight,  do  not  suffer  in  mind  by 
what  they  know  nothing  of.  Without 
aid    thej'    will    grow    up,    with    little 

■  mental  activity  if  not  educated,  but 
just  as  happ3'  as  seeing  children,  if 
treated    in  the    same    way.     But    the 

;  adults,  who  have  been,  perhaps,  for 
i  years,  independent,  self-reliant  men 
I  and  women,  proud  of  abilitj-  to  guard 

and  maintain  and  care  for  those 
i  whose  comfort  is  dearer  to  them  than 
!  their  own — cut  oft'  from   the    light    of 

daj'  in  an  instant,  or  losing  their  vis- 
I  ion  by  slow  degrees,  their  little  sav- 
'  ings  spent  in  vain  hope  for  retaining 
i  or  regaining  sight,  but    finding    such 

hope  illusive,  tlieir  power  of  fighting 

life's  battles  gone,  and  they  now  de- 
1  pendent  on  a  totling  infant,  (whom  it 

had    been    a    delight    to    watch     and 

■  guard),  to  guide  their  own  footsteps 
I  — is    there    no    hand      ready    to      be 

stretched  forth  to  their  relief? 
I  The  verj'  fact  that  no  such  relief  is 
I  offered,  in  a  community  so  celebrated 
\  for  all  charitable  works,  where  homes 
and  societies  minister  to  the  special 
needs  of  all  other  classes  of  unfortun- 
ates, tends  to  depress  and  discourage 
both  the  blind  and  their  friends  from 
any  attempt  to  alleviate  the  unhappy 
lot  which  has  fallen  upon  the  victim, 
and  the  greater  the  energy  and  ambi- 
tion for  usefulness,  the  grea  er  the 
pain  and  f"istress,  and  the  greater 
the  danger  of  despair,  dementia, 
insanity  and  death. 

My  reader,  blindness  is  something 
that  may  come  to  j'ou  unexpectedly. 
The  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  novice  and  the  learned 
are  all  liable  when  they  least  ex- 
pect it  to  have  the  blessed  light  of 
daj-  cut  ofi^  and  no  power  can  prevent, 
but,  may  you  not  be  told,  if  such 
calamity  should  befall  you,  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  any  further  use- 
fulness or  occupation  possible, — ^that 
all  you  can  look  forward  to  is  a  life 
of  idleness  and  darkness,  and  that 
if  you  have  enough  to  eat  and  a 
place  to  sleep  _you  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied. So  long  as  muscular  power  to 
gftlide  the  hands  and  mental  power  to 
control  the  actions  is  left  to  the 
traveler  in  the  world  of  darkness, 
the  hands  rnaj-  be  taught  to  acquire 
new  ideas  from  many  sources. 

The     association      furnishing    this 
relief    cannot    be     a     money-making 
institution  fo  itself.     It  can  prove  an 
economy    for    the    state,    for,    as  its  ! 
benefits  spread  and  useful    knowledge  j 
is  diffused,,  the    call    of  its  work  will  j 
grow  less  and  less,  year  by  j-ear.  j 

Subscriptions    for    the    work  urgety 
above    will     be   gratefully  received  a 
264  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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IRA  D.  SANKEY  BLIND. 


I 


Possible,  However,  That  Sight  of  One  J 

Eye   May   Be   Restored  to 

the  Evangelist. 

[Special  DiBputcli  I.-  the  Boston  Herald.l 
NEW  YORK,  ■  March  6,  1903.  Alla4> 
Sankey,  son  of  Ira  D.  Sankey.  the  evan- 
eellst  acknowledged  tonight  that  his 
father  is  at  present  blind.  There  Is  a 
chance  that  the  sight  of  one  eye  may  be 
restored.  The  c'l-ease  is  known  as  glau- 
coma, the  most  serious  aftllcuon 
can  menace  the  sight. 

MAKES  THE  BLIND  SEE. 

It  Is  Claimed  for  Prof.  Steins'  Appara- 
tus That  It  Replaces  Missing 
Visual  Organs. 


that 


[Special  Cable  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald 
[Copyright,  1903,  by  the  New  York 'Herald  Co 

PARIS,  March  7,  1903.  What  is  claimed 
to  be  a  marvellous  discovery,  due  to 
Prof.  Peter  Steins,  is  made  public  by 
Dr.  Case  in  the  Revue  des  Revues,  under 
the  title  "And  the  Blind  Shall  See." 

Prof.  Steins  claims  to  have  found  out 
the  secret  of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind 
by  a  wonderful  apparatus  of  his  own  in- 
vention, which  not  only  restores  sight 
to  those  who  have  lost  it,  but  gives  it 
to  those  who  have  never  beheld  the 
light. 

Dr.  Case  explains  how  the  professor 
put  his  invention  to  the  test  by  taking 
him  into  a  dark  room  and  bandaging  his 
eye.s.  Then  he  felt  him  fix  an  apparatus 
round  his  temples  and  instantly  he  saw 
a  dim  light  by  which  he  could  distin- 
guish surrounding  articles.  By  and  by 
the  light  became  stronger  and  Dr.  Case 
could  count  the  fingers  of  his  hand  held 
up  before  him,  and  tell  the  number  of 
chairs  in  the  room. 

Prof.  Steins  claims  that  a  man  sees, 
not  with  the  eye,  but  with  the  brain.  The 
eye  only  serves  to  receive  the  image  on 
the  optic  nerve  and  transmit  it  to  the 
se.at  of  perception.  If  a  man  were  de- 
prived of  his  eyes,  any  one  of  his  organs 
could  make  up  for  the  deficiency. 

The  image  is  received  on  a  screen,  in- 
stead of  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Then 
it  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  by  means 
of  an  electric  current.  The  apparatus 
has  the  same  basis  as  the  telephone.  It 
Is  claimed  for  the  apparatus  that  it  will 
convey  an  ima.se  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 
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I  ?             Blind     Mathematicians             f  In>^e  Sv.edlHh   Lutheran   Mission   Cottage 

i  |"«~H-«.+^H"H-^-+++4.+++4-^-+-}"!"I-  50M^"7>Polis  '^  ^  ■.v<^an.  blind  from  birth. 

THE   Interest  which  Columbia  Unlver-  ^^,^^^3  and   artistic   knitter   in   th.^  Hty' 

sity  men  are  taking  In  the  blind  pro-  maliina  is   her   specialty,   but  «h..  ialso 

fe.«or  of  mathematics  call,  attent  on  '^^J"™,   ^^1,^  .hies,  stockings.  miLt«,.s, 

! to  another  remark^b.o  blind  man,  Hemrlph  ~  g"^    ^^3     /„     p^,^,„,     „,     U,ce,  th« 

Laudesman,    the  4uswrasi  author  who   has  "^-       ='"*'     °»"     ■*.'     "                               rHl>!rtd 

Just  died  at  the  arejjA^.    He  became  both  lescriptlons  of  wh.ch  were  pnnted  hke  raised 

deaf  and  blind   When  a  child,  but  this   did  ettcrs.     She  learned   to  knit  stockings  when 

not    prevent    him    from    producing    In    the  ho   was   6  years   old.     She   is   an   opliraist 

darkness    and    silence    of    his    long    lite    a  arene  and  happy— doing  the  work  that  comes 

great  quantity  of  literary  work  ofid|fclgh  q  her  band   with  joy  aKiJ  sitisfactlOlU--- 

order.    Novels,    essays,    poems    ailJPPw.y,s  -i-Bni                               y,^ :^ 'J'' 

came  from  him  at  regular  intervals  aria.ail  '^.3?S      Jrf?»r?J.  |U 


met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  Laudes- 
niann  was  a  sickly  child  but  became  a 
robust  man.  He  lost  his  hearing  at  15,  and 
then  his  eyesight  gradually  failed  until  he 
became  totally  blind. 

There  are  many  Instances  of  blind  nnen 
[Overcoming  their  defect  and  accomplishing 
things  which,  to  one  blessed  with  his  sight, 
Beem  almost  miraculous.  Dandolo,  Doge  of 
(Venice,  was  80  years  old  and  totally  blind 
jWhen  he  commanded  the  fleet  at  the  taking 
bf  Constantinople  In  1201.  He  was  In  actual 
command,  too,  standing  in  full  armor  on 
the  prow  of  his  galley  and  giving  orders, 
ks  the  progress  of  the  assault  was  re- 
counted to  him  by  an  attendant.  His  galley 
was  the  first  to  touch  the  beach,  and  the 
mind  man  was  'the  first  soldier  ashore. 

Everybody  remembers  how  the  old,  blind 
King  of  Bohemia  fought  at  Crecy,  when  he 
heard  his  son  was  killed,  tied  his  bridle  to 
the  reins  of  two  knights  and  rode  with 
them  into  the  midst  of  the  English  host  to 
death  fighting  to   the  last. 

Milton  wrote  "Paradise  Lost"  and  several 
Of  his  best  known  works  after  he  had  be- 
come totally  blind.  The  historian,  Presoot. 
Wrote  his  "History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella" during  a  period  of  temporary  blind- 
ness, and  much  of  his  "Conquest  of  Mex^ 
Ico"  and  "Conquest  of  Peru"  was  written 
by  him  while  blind.  He  used  what  he  called 
"a  wi'iting  case  such, as  are  made  for  the 
blind,'^  or  else  dictated  his  work. 

Henry  Fawcett  became  blind  when  he  was 
28,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  be- 
coming an  English  statesman  and  political 
economist.  He  was  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Cambridge,  an  active  Member 
of  Parliament  and  Postmaster  General.  He 
produced  many  books  and  was  always  con- 
tributing to  the  reviews  and  magazines  of 
the  day.  And  he  did  all  this  while  totally 
blind.  To  a  person  with  brains  and  in- 
dustry blindness  seems  to  be  no  bar  to 
success. 


.,Y.0«^. 


lioais  SclUadc. 

Louis  'Scb.nde,  the  owner  and  editor  of 
;  the  Washington  SenlViel.'«:md  a  law- 
vel-,  is  dead  lit  his  home  inJAVashmgton 
^ic  suffered  for  years  from/nualysis  and 
Imvjendiiig  blindness.  A»-fiiitive  pt  &ei- 
-S.ny  be'came  to  this  country  in  IbSl 
Amiough  vounp;,  be  took  so  tietive  a 
n-  rt  ir,  the  political  Imbiogllo  which  cul- 
mi^nated  in  the  poiltieal  revoHUion  of 
1S-48  that  be  was  for<:ed  to  leave  &;er- 
many  Mr-  S^hade  leaves  a  widow  hve 
1    ciilidreu  and  a  uumbov  of  graudcblldi-en. 


>.te M.AR-l.-.-1fl(Ja--.r 

The  Stoneham  Woman's  Club  mW  on 
Tuesday,  when  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold, 
dean  of  Simmons  College,  spoke  on 
"Jane  and  Her  Teachers."  Committees 
have  been  appointed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  reading  to  the  sick  and  blind, 
and  to  take  steps  toward  eleaTITig  the 
trees  of  brown-tail  moth  nests.  A  class 
is  also  being  formed  for  the  study  of 
birds,  and  flowers. 

BOSTON   EVENING 

TKANSCRIPT, 
MARCH   6,    1903 

IRA  D.  SANKEY  NOT  BLIND 

Famous    Singrer    Has    Been   111,    l»ut    U 
Recovering 

New  York,  March  6— A  report  was  cur- 
rent last  night  that  Ira  D;  Sankey,  the 
famous  evangelist,  singer  and  writer  of 
hymns,  had  been  stricken  with  blindne.ss. 
4.t  his  home  it  was  said  that  he  had  been 
in  for  some  time,  but  was  recovering  and 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that 
he   was   blind. 

DUTY    POSITIVE,    NOT    COMPARATIVE] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  the  numerous  appeals  for  justice  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  our  own  adnlt 
blind  Is  it  not  somewhat  humiliating  to  ob- 
serve that  we  are  supposed  to  be  only  stim- 
ulated to  action  by  the  more  advanced  work 
in  other  States?  "Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  treat  their 
adult  blind  with  humane  and  decent  gen- 
erosity,   therefore    Massachusetts    ought,"^ 

Surely,    Mr.    Editor,    the  citizens   of   out 
Commonwealth  do  not  need  to  be   shamed 
Into  the  performance  of  a  "plain  duty!" 
Maroh  3.  E. 

r       HOPE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


ALLEGED  DISCOVERY  WHICH  CREATES 
SIGHT 


Paris,  March  6— Professor  Peter  Steins 
alleges  that  he  has  discovered  a  means  of 
restoring  sight  to  the  blind.  The  announce- 
ment is  published  in  the  Revue  des  Revues 
by  Dr.  Caze,  who  explains  how  Pi-ofessor 
Steins  tested  on  him  an  apparatus  of  Pro- 
fessor Stelns's  Invention  by  which  the  pro- 
fessor is  not  only  able  to  restore  lost  sight 
but  to  give  vision  to  those  who  have  never 
known  it.  Professor  Steins  took  Dr.  Caza 
into  a  dark  room  and  bandaged  his  eyes 
so  he  could  not  see.  He  heard  the  profes- 
sor light  a  lamp.  Then  he  felt  an  appar- 
atus fixed  around  his  temples  whereupon 
he  instantly  saw  a  dim  light  which  enabled 
him  to  distinguish  surrounding  objects. 
Presently  the  light  became  stronger,  and 
Dr.  Caze  was  able  to  count  the  professor's 
fingers  when  they  were  held  up  and  to 
enumerate  other  things'in  the  room.  Ju^t 
as  he  was  feeling  that  his  \islon  was  clear- 
ing   further   Professor    Steins    suddenly   re- 


"'"'•  nd  Dr.  Caze  vrsvmp 

,  total  darkncMB.  Professor  Steins  holds  that 
man  docs  not  see  with  the  eye,  but  with 
the  brain,  the  eye  nerving  only  to  receive 
the  image  which  the  optic  nerve  transmits 
to  the  neat  of  perception.  If,  then,  the 
Image  can  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  with- 
out eyee,  a  blind  person  can  see  as  well  as 
anybody  el.,e.  The  profe.'-sor's  apparatus 
ha«  the  same  scientific  baslf  as  the  tele- 
phone, w^ith  the  substitution  of  light  for 
sound. 

THE    EYE,    Thursday, 


H^ 


March  5,    1903. 

Miss  Hague  wood's  Rapid  Progress. 
Miss  Dora  Donald,  superintendeat  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Gary,  S.  D., 
spent  a  few   days  with   us   last   week. 
She   had   been   at   Pierre,   S.   D.,   and 
stopped  off  on  her  way  home.   We  were 
all  very  grlad  to  see  Miss  Donald  again. 
She  was  the  articulation  teacher  in  our 
school    for   about  a  year   at   the  time 
Linnie  Haguewood    was   a   pupil  here. 
Linnie  is   the  deaf  and  bliud  girl  from 
Iowa,  whom  .Miss  Donahl  taught  previ- 
ous   to   her  acceptance   of   the  position 
which  she  now  holds.    She  tells  us  that 
Linnie  is  progressing  eiicely  under  the 
instruction  of  Miss  Jessie  Beardsley,  a 
former  pupil  of  this  school,  of  whom  we 
can  justly   be   proud,  for  her   work   as 
Linnie's  teacher  is  not  only  unique  but 
it  requires  wonderful  tact  and  patience. 
We  rejoice  to  know  of  Miss  Beardsley's 
success.     Linnie  and    Miss    Beardsley 
are  living  at  the  school  for  the  blind.    ^ 

Ihe  Ohio  Chronicle. 

PulilLslii:il  cvciv  Tliursdav  .liiriiiL'  llie  school  vear 
Thursda.y,  March  5,  1903 

Moiitaiui  has  at  last  a  Sdtool  for 
the  Deaf  and  Bliud.  The  law  chang- 
ing the  name  from  Asvlum  to  School 
Ijecame  effective  on  the  18th  of  this 
month.  Evei7  one  connected  with 
our  school  as  well  as  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  .school  rejoice  in  the 
chan^H  of  titl-.— i;  M^kv  Mt.  Leader 

BOSTON   EVENING 


TRANSCBIPT, 
ISIARCH   7,   1903 

British  eye   specialists   ridicule   theory   of 
Professor  Steins  that  blind  can  be  made  to 

I  "STEIN'S  THEORY  RIDICULED 


SPECIALISTS  SAY  BLIND  CANNOT  BE 
MADE  TO  SEE 


London,  March  7— Specialists  in  diseases 
of  the  eye  ridicule  the  story  printed  this 
morning  that  Professor  Peter  Steins  of 
Paris  has  i.nvented  an  apparatus  by  which 
the  blind  will  be  able  to  see.  One  oculist 
declined  to  discuss  the  subject  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
Another  said  blindness  is  due  to  so  many 
causes  that  it  is  the  sheerest  nonsense  to 
say  that  one  piece  of  apparatus  will  en- 
able the  blind  to  see.  The  story,  this  doctor 
said,  probably  amounts  to  no  more  than 
that  Steins  has  achieved  good  results  in 
a  certain  form  of  blindness  by  using  a  par- 
ticular apparatus.  He  concluded  by  say- 
ing: "'Unio  Steins  is  I  do  not  know.". 
'■.'..  .The  new  wonder  of  telegrapliing  with- 
out wires  is  surpassed  by  the  still  newer 
wonder  of  seeing  without  eyes,  if  the  Paris 
Revue  des  Revues'  account  of  Peter  Steias'3  i 
invention  is  to  be  trusted.  * 

Professor  Scripture  of  Yale  awardeSa 
medals  for  an  invention  to  detect  color* 
blindness.  1 


T^^ 


THE  WASmNGTONlAN^    i       _ 
SattirdayrKebriig£y  28.  19QQ 

Tl'.c  Amcicir.ii  2\(  w^iiijer  Dincidiy  Iimp  If^h.  d  a 
1-ci.klet  entitlKl  "Clai-s  ai.c!  'J'liule  Japei.^,"  and  on 
jingo  24  tins  this  itfii.: 

DEAF  Dl  >Ii3    AND    BLIND. 

Eighteen  periodicals  are  issued  for  the  education  of  these 
<'lasses,  but  naturally  their  issues  are  in  no  instance  considor- 
iiMe.  Only  three  out  of  the. entire  number  have  credit  for 
regular  issues  reaching  1000  copies. 

The  Ko«-ell  e-rm  has  time  Mfter  time  been  r.orusMl  of  ^j^te,  ventilation  under    the  basemetU 

,     .     .      „.       ^  ,  •   .    ■.  floor.     There  IS  no  ventilation,    whal- 

inisftat.ments    not  only  in  it?  Directory,  vvhu-h  it  pro-  ^^^^^  ^^  present,    and  the  joists    and 

fesscslobe  a  standard  work,  but  also  in  many  booklets  floor's  are  fast  decaying  on  account   of 

The  above  is  one.     It  seems  to  goon  the  plan  that   the  moisture  underneath,    which    is    also 

editors  in  its  (wii  cflfice  "kr.ow  it   all,"    and    instead  of  injurious   to  the  health  of  the   pupils 

getting  data  from  some  ore  who.  bv  his    position,    can  and  should  be  remedied  at  once. 
■^         ^                                                  •            '              '    -  "  At  the  Blind   School    we  recom- 

be  relied  upon  to  give  full    fact,   they    seem    to   prsftr  mend  the    building   of  a  new  kitchen 

itit.     Anv  of  the   editors   of   the   deaf-miute  and  dining  room,  as  the  present  build 


"  The  foiindation  of  an  education 
for  the  mute  is  in  seeing,  and  it  isonr 
opinion  that  the  results  would  be  far 
greater  if  ihey  were  •^o  located  that 
they  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  see- 
ing, the  old  saying  that  to  see  is  to  be- 
lieve, will  surely  apply  to  the  mute." 

"  The  affection  shown  by  the  mute 
children  is  evidence  to  us  that  they 
are  well  treated  by  the  present  man- 
agement.    The    building  needs,    and 

must    have,    at    the  earliest    possible 


to  guess  at 

papers  know  that  there  are  more  than  18  in  the  1.  ^.  f. 
Also  the  circulation  of  many  exceed  the  1000  mark.— 
Catholic  Deaf-Mute. 

THE    WEB-FOOT.  ' 

Priated   Weelii). 


OREQON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF.j 

Subscription  Price.  50  cents  per  year.    Space  for 

a  liiinted  amount  of  advertising  matter. 

Rates  upon   application. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  WEB  FOOT, 

SALEM,    OREGON 


February  28,  1903. 

Committee's  Report  Upon   Condition 

of  Reform,  Blind  and 

Mute  Schools. 

KECOMMEXDS  MOVING  OF  MUTE 
SCIIOOI-  CLOSER  INTO  CITY  FOR 
BENEFIT  OF  PUPILS  AND  THE 
BUILDING  OF  AN  ADDITION  TO 
THE  BLIND  SCHOOL. 

The  Hou-^e  committee,  composed  of 
J.  M.  Hansbrough,  J.  H.  Ro-bins  and 
B.  F.  Purdy,  which  was  appointed  to 
investigate  into  the  conditions,  man- 
agement and  accounts  of  the  S'ate  Re- 
form School,  the  Blind  School  and  the 
Deaf- Mute  School,  in  its  report  to  the 
Flouse,  stated  that  the  books  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  had  been  examined  care- 
fully and  had  been  found  neatly  and 
correctly  kept,  a'.id  that  in  the  matter 
of  purchasing  the  supplies,  machinerj' 
and  stock,  a  great  many  very  close 
bargains  had  been  made:  that  they 
could  detect  nothing  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  that  would  reflect 
anything  other  than  good  manage- 
ment. 

They  recommend  the  early  repair  of 
the  Industrial  building  of  the  Reform 
School  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
December,  igoi,  and  they  also  recom- 
mend the  selection  of  a  more  suitable 
site,  nearer  to  the  city,  for  the  Mute 
School,  as  they  consider  the  present 
location  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  school.  In  this  rela- 
,tion  the  report  says: 


ing  is  old,  poorly  ventilated,  and  in- 
convenient for  those  that  are  blessed 
with   good  eyes. 

"  We  found  everything  neatly  kept 
and  the  progress  of  this  school  and 
the  handiwork  taught,  was  far  greater 
than  we  expected  to  find.  We  con.- 
sider  the  inanagement  first-class  in 
e^'ery  particular. "—77z(?  Statesman. 

This  is  a  very  complimentary  report 
and  we  are  truly  thankful  for  what  the 
committe  says  of  our  school.  The 
only  fault  we  find  is  that  the  report 
was  not  '.landed  in  until  the  last  day 
of  the  se.ssion,  after  all  the  appropria- 
tion bills  had  heen  passed,  and  there 
was  no  lime  to  act  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  committee  in  regare  to,  moving 
this  school. 


ri-xi-" 


SUN  BAY,  MARCH  8,  lt)03.__ 

An  attempt  to  relieve  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind  through  systematic  ef- 
fort by  the  commonwealth  is  discerni- 
ble in  the  resolve  upon  which  a  hear- 
ing was  given  on  Friday  before  the 
committee  on  education  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  commission  to 
Investigate  the  condition  of  these  un- 
fortunates. Tliere  are  In  Massachu 
setts  about  4000  adult  blind  and  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  these  had  the  '. 
advantage  in  youth  of  instruction  in 
the  Perlilns  institution.  The  petitioner.^ 
for  the  passage  of  this  resolve,  who  are 
headed  by  Rev  Edward  Cummlngs, 
made  a  strong  presentation  oefore  the 
committee  at  the  hearing. 

The  only  point  in  issue  is  whether  the 
Investigation  .shall  be  made  by  the 
state  board  of  education  or  by  a  special 
commlasion.  The  state  board  of  educa- 
tion was  represented  at  the  hearing  by 
Mrs  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  who  urgi.d 
that  the  investigation  should  be  made 
by  the  board  because  they  regarded  it 
as  a  matter  of  education,  and  further- 
more because  the  commonwealth  through 
the  board  of  education  is  already  teach- 
ing the  adult  blind  in  their  homes  In  | 
various  parts  of  the  state.  ! 

There  is  evid'ently  a  feeling  among 
the  petitioners  that  the  investigation 
should  be  made  by  a  special  commis- 
sion. For  some  reason  they  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Supt  Anagnos  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  is  hostile 
to  tills  scheme  for  industrial  training 
for  the  adult  blind  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  dispute  that  the  state  board 
of  education  and  Mr  Anagnos  are  on 
friendly  terms. 

The  inference  was  given  at  the  hear- 
ing by  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners 
that  Gov  Bates  was  in  favor  of  having 
the  investigation  conducted  by  a  spe- 
cial commission,  but  it  Is  safe  to  say 
that  the  governor  has  no  preference 
either  way  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful if  he  ever  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  having  the  investigation  made 
by  a  special  commission.  The  gover- 
nor does  believe  that  before  the  state 
embarks  on  any  thing  new  in  the  way 
of  free  education  that  th^  subject  should 
be  pretty  thoroughly  investigated,  but  1 
whether  the  investigation  should  be 
made  by  the  state  board  or  by  a  special 
commission  is  probably  of  no  particular 
interest-  to  him. 

H'elen  Keller  appeared  at  the  hear- 
ing in  favor  of  the  resolve  on  Friday. 
Her  testimony  was  eloquent  and  her 
personality  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
committee.  The  petitioners  could  not 
have  produced  a  more  Influential  ad- 
vocate. ;jiji;j 


The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind  Is  one  of  the  objects  of  phil- 
anthropic  workers    in    this   as   in   other 
sIfLtes  and  at   the  hearing  at  the  State 
House  Friday  those  who  are  seeking  to 
make  the  lot  of  these  unfortunates  eas- 
ier .  and   happier   will   be   heard   by   the 
'  ccnimittee  on  education.     The     specific 
boon   asked   by   these     workers   at   the 
present   time   is   the   appointment   of   a 
commlBsion   whose   duty   it   shall   be   to 
investigate   the   condition   of  the   adult 
blind   in   this   State,   with   the  object  of 
improving    their   condition,   and   report- 
ing' the  result     of  their    -finding  to  the 
next  General  Court.         It  is  often  said 
and    with   truth    that    we   already   have 
too   many  commissions,   and  it  may  be 
deemed  best  to     discourage  a  commis- 
sion ill  this  case,  but  in  the  considera- 
tion it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
not  dei^ired  to  have  a  salaried  commis- 
sion.    Th<;6e  wlio  are  working  so  faith- 
I  fully  and  earnestly  in  the  behalf  of  the 
'  blind   are  entirely  ■willing  to   give  their 
j  stTvii-es.     Their  only  request  involving 
money  Is  that  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission,  if  it  is  appointed,  be  paid  by 
the     State,     together     with     whatever 
smounts   are     necessary  for     the  thor- 
ough     investigation.         This      expense 
might   be   considerable,    involving   as    it 
would    travelling   charges,      tiae   pay   of 
secretaries,   etc.,  but  the   work  is  most 
^\orthy  and  if  it  Is  within  the  province! 
of  the  State  to  take  a  step  of  this  kind 
the  small    amount   of   money   compara- 
tively  required   to     conduct     the   work 
could  make  small  difference.     The  fact  j 
;,3:h?it^  seven  states  of  the  Union  have  al- i 


I  i'e:iciy  provided  industrial  opportunities  j 
for  the  blind,  while  four  more  arel 
seeking  to  give  such  aid  by  legielative 
enactment  the  present  year,  indicates  to' 
wh,qt  extent  this  question  is  now  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  and  leg- 
islators. Massachusetts  is  not  behind 
other  states  and  has  already  in  many 
ways  acted  for  the  better  advantages  of 
tho  blind.  If  this  present  proposition 
of  men  and  women  who  have  given 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  subject, 
and  who  are  deeply  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  shall  have  the  mer- 
its it  appears  to  have,  the  request  they 
make  should  not  be  difficult  to  grant. 
All  \\  ill  agree  tha^t  whatever  can  rea- 
sonably be  done  to  make  more  bearable 
the  misfortunes  men  and  women  must 
suiter  from  should  be  done.  The  ques- 
tion In  this  case  is  if  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  commission  as  asked  for 
by  tlie  petitioners. 


BOSTON,  MA.BCH  7,   1903. 

Aetat  29. 

liY    MAUY    A.    8TIMP80N. 

The  man  was  plainly  intoxicated.  From 
time  to  time  he  left  the  hiendly  support 
of  a  lamppost  or  bill-board  to  make  an 
uncertain  advance.  He  jostled  agamst  th 
Cher  pedestrians  frequently,  owing  to  h,s 
dubious  equilibrium.    Tet  at  each  unfor- 


dubious  equ.iiui.u....  ---  „  ,„,  „„„i. 
tunate  collision  his  hat  came  oS,  and  apol 
ogies  were  offered  in  language  that  was 


choice  in  spite  of  the  thick,  husky  tones. 
For  sober  or  otherwise,  0-^g«  ^-^^f; 
ton  Kemp  was  a  gentleman.  No  amount 
of  liquor  ever  made  him  discourteous  or 

^T;trn  who  had  not  properly  calcu^ 
lattd  the  distance  between  his  proposed 

-rntnrttirhTshoSrd 

!^ared  with  deep  disgust  at  the  offender 
I't  Lo^d  Chesierfield  himself  could  not 
tave^endered  more  gracious  expressions 
«f  reeret  and  she  passed  on  mollified. 
G  W  now  took  refuge  in  a  doorway, 
shaking  his  head  ruefully  as  he  sa^d: 
"Sho  many  interrupshuns-I  fear  i  sq 

nfjatrroS:':  strange  tryst  he  was 

'Thi°s".nfornate  was  a  college  man  of 
abmty,  gifted  with  rare  talents,  whose 
record  at  his  alma  mater  was  not  an  unen- 
recoiu  IK  whimsical,  it 


viable  one 


Eccentric  and  whimsical. 
But  as  athlete,   musician. 


and 


aS  s^^dent  he  ranked  high  in  h^ 
c la  s  The  professors  wondered  gravely 
whether  he  would  be  a  power  for  go^dor_ 

evil,  for  he  had  inherited  the  family  curse, 
an  unquenchable  desire  for  stimulants. 

This,  however,  was  a  peculiar  thirst, 
coming  only  at  long  intervals,  but  with  a 
force  which  he  seemed  powerless  to  resist. 
At  these  periods  he  would  shut  himself  in 
his  rooms,  and  resume  intercourse  with 
his  fellows  only  whdn  his  days  of  degra- 
dation had  passed.  Contrite  and  deject- 
ed, the  men  would  find  him  then  but  a 
sorry  companion  until  the  fit  of  repent- 
ance wore  away. 

Upon  graduation,  he  took  the  full  legal 
course,  and  soon  became  known  as  a 
shrewd  and  eloquent  attorney. 

He  still  had  to  take  these  periods  of 
isolation,  but  there  was  always  an  annual 
date  on  which  he  faced  the  public  and 
showed  no  chagrin  over  his  pitiable  state. 
He  was  born  on  the  22d  of  February;  he 
was  named  for  the  first  President.  On 
that  day,  therefore,  he  celebrated  un- 
abashed, and  in  his  own  unique  way. 

To  the  Father  of  his  Country- to  his 
ruler — to  his  namesake — to  his  general- 
ship and  to  his  memory  he  drank  toasts, 
Jeep,  mixed  libations.  When  these  five 
toasts  had  been  ceremoniously  indulged 
in,  and  he  was  thereby  rendered  quite  un- 
fitted for  the  task,  he  would  undertake  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  statue  of  Washington  in 
the  city  square,  where,  bowing  in  a  re- 
spectful manner,  he  would  make  such 
eulogistic  remarks  to  his  bronze  name- 
sake as  his  quickened  fancy  should  dic- 
tate. This  program  had  been  observed 
for  several  years. 

To-day  was  the  national  holiday,  and 
G.  W.  was  making  so  many  halts  by  the 
way  that  the  statue  seemed  a  long  dis- 
tance off.     A  mile  yet  to  go— the  streets 


so  full  of  people,  and  he  hampered  with 
that  delicate  hesitation  about  obstructing 
the  pathl     Just  as  he  was  trying  his  pow- 
ers  of   locomotion    to   see   if   there  were 
more  steadiness  at  his  command,  he  heard 
shouts  above  him  and  around  him. 
"Can't  somebody  stop  the  horses?" 
"The  child  will  be  killed!" 
A  child  in  danger?     Dazed   though  he 
was,  G.  W.'s  shoulders  began  to  square— 
an  old  trick  which  the  college  men  would 
have  recognized.     His  brain   cleared  rap- 
idly;   and  when   he   saw   two   maddened 
horses  dashing  down  the  street,  and  the 
little  blind  child  of  his  beloved  professor 
playing  in  the  road  with  his  shovel  and 
pail,  he  felt  a  tug  of  terror  at  his  heart 
lest  his  limbs  should  refuse  quick  action. 
Shocked  into  sudden  sobriety,  he  sprang 
into  the  street,  seized  the  frightened  child 
and  held  him  at   arm's   length,  while  the 
colts  reared  and   plunged   over   his  own 
person,   even  while   they   tried   to   avoid 
him. 

The  child  was  -aved. 

A  short  time  after,  just  as  the  twilight 
was  gathering,  the  same  carriage  which 
had  been  dragged  over  the  rescuer  bore 
him  toward  the  hospital,  broken  and 
bruised  in  body,  but  clear  in  mind.  As 
they  passed  the  bronze  statue  in  the 
square,  G.  W.  turned  his  peaceful  face 
toward  it  and  said:  "Sire,  I  cannot  rise  to 
salute  you,  but  let  your  last  words  b? 
mine— 'It  is  well.'  "—Boston  Post. 
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THE  ADULT  BLIND. 

As  many  of  our  readers  as  saw  the 
report  in  The  Herald  on  Saturday  of 
the  legislative  hearing  given  to  the  peti- 
tioners for  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  per- 
sons in  the  state  are,  we  feel  sure,  per- 
suaded that  something  should  be  done. 
We  do  not  presume  that  the  committee 
are  of  a  different  opinion.  The  facts 
brought  out  showed  that  there  are 
many  more  of  this  class  in  Massachu- 
setts than  most  of  us  had  supposed, 
and  that  in  some  respects  they  are  not 
so  systematically  and  wisely  aided  in 
becoming  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity as  persons  iu  similar  misfort- 
une are  in  some  other  states  and  in 
certain  foreign  countries.  It  is  some- 
what novel,  and  not  quite  agreeable,  to 
be  informed  that  in  practical  service  to 
au  unfortunate  class  our  state  appears 
to  bo  lagging  behind  any.  The  condi- 
tiou  may  be  reckoned  au  intolerable 
one. 

Tlie  pclitioners  wlio  have  taken  ae- 
livo  interest  iu  this  matter  are  mouest 
in  their  request.  With  the  information 
available  they  would  seem  to  be  justi- 
fied iu  asking  for  some  definite  action 
by  statute  without  delay.  All  they  do 
now  ask  for  is  a  competent  special 
commission  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  adult  blind 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  report  on 
means  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition,  and  especially  on  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  for  such  persons 
an  inilu.strial  irainiug  school.  We  can 
think  of  no  good  reason  wliy  such  an 
inquiry  sliould  not  be  made.  Of  the 
nearly  4000  blind  persons  in  the  sta'ce, 


one-third  are  adults,  and  "'-"  l.v  .„., - 
fourth  are  illiterates.  It  i«  an  lug.iit 
problem  of  duty  to  these  people  and 
to  th>-  good  fame  of  the  state  to  edu- 
cate them,  and  especially  to  educate 
them  industrially,  so  that  the,v  may 
cease  to  be  a  bnrden. 

As  we  have  said,  the  testimony  to  the 
need  of  such  an  investigation  was  con- 
vincing. A  member  of  the  state  board 
of  education  appeared  to  juggest  that 
the  duty  be  imposed  upon  that  board 
rather  than  upon  a  special  committee. 
We  do  not  understand  why  this  board 
should  desire  to  haVe  the  task  com- 
mitted to  itself,  unless  it  be  because  i 
the  members  have  a  notion  that  the 
appointment  of  a  special  commission 
would  seem  to  be  in  some  manner  a 
reflection  upon  the  board,  which  it  is 
not  in  a  reasonable  view.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  upon  whom  the  labor 
would  necessarily  largely  devolve,  is 
an  extremely  busy  ofiicer  already. 

Indeed,  a  similar  investigation  was 
imposed  on  this  board  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1891,  twelve  years  ago.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  report  that  was  made, 
a  valuable  and  useful  report  so  far  as 
it  goes,  the  board  say:  "As-  the  re- 
solve made  no  provision  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation, the  board  has  been  compalied, 
in  its  inquiries,  to  respect  the  limited 
means  and  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
secretary's  oIKce."'  Tlio  means  and 
time  at  the  disposal  of  that  office  are 
probablv  not  much  greater  now  than 
then,  if  there  are  persons  not  in  offi- 
cial life  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation,  if  au- 
thority is  given,  no  good  reason  ap- 
pears for  again  putting  the  work  on  nn 
overburdened  official.  We  understand 
that  the  commission  asked  for  is  one  to 
serve  without  salaries.  There  is  no 
superior  economy,  then,  in  employing 
the  state  board  of  education  for  the 
purpose.  We  trust  that  the  commit- 
tee will  report  in  favor  of  giving  these 
petitioners  the  inquiry  they  ask  for  in 
the  form  which  seems  to  them  most 
useful. 
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Vision  Returned  to  an  Aged 

Woman  at  St.  Andrew's 

After  Two  Years. 


St.  Andrew's,  Feb.  2S. — Rather  a  pe- 
culiar incident  happened  to  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings  an  old  lady  of  87,  the  other 
morning-.  She  has  been  blind  for  about 
two  years.  When  she  got  up  she 
lifted  the  blind  and  could  see  the  sun  j 
rise,  and  saw  distinctly  for  about  I 
•^wenty  minutes.  j 
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SCBOIJL  FOB  THE  BUND. 
Alderman  Hersey  presented  a  long  peti 
tion  headed  by  Hon.  James  P.  Baxter 
praying  that  in  case  tUe  LeEislatate 
passes  the  bill  establishing  the  home  and 
school  for  the  blind  the  oily  shall  give  to 
its  trnstees  a  suitable  lot  of  land  for  the 
establlehuient  of  the  same. 

He  also  read  an  order  granting  the  pe- 
tition and  najBlSg  liTerTol^r  land  at  the 
corner  of  Stevens  and  Brighton  avenues, 
knovfn  as  the  town  house  lot,  as  the  lot 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  State  provided  the 
State  shall  agree  to  erect  oirtt  an  up-to- 
data  and  well  appointed  aaiflum  for  the 
blind.  / 

A  apeclal  committee  vfes  chosen  to  looi: 
Into  the  matter,  Aldefmen  Hersey  and 
Lyaeth     being    appointed.    The   council 
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LEGISLATIVE    ECHOES. 


_.  Mr.  Mills  of  Stonington  has  Intro- 
luced  a  bill  providing  that  the  select- 
men of  towns  and  the  municipal  -offi- 
cers of  cities  shall  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  council  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  September  annually  the  num- 
lier  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,.. insane 
and  feeble-minded  persons  therein 
with  the  name,  ag-e,  sex  and  pecuniary 
condition  of  each  and  also  the  total 
number  of  paupers  and  the  gross 
amount  expended  for  their  support 
during  the  calendar  year. 


BENEFIT   COWCERi   Pok'xHE   BLIIVD 

The    benefit    concert    given  last  evening 

n  Anthome  hall   to  aid  the  American   as^ 

sociation    represented    by    the    Polytechmc" 

Institute,    l.,SOS    H    Street.    Washington     in 

^s  efforts  to  aia  the  Wind  of  th     country 

r-  .  .'T'"  ""''  ^  '^'•^<=-  ^"-J-nce,  Wife 
received  the  talent  of  the  evening  ww'h 
included  several  SomerviHe  favor^t    w  i' 

ard  H?df ''  '''''^"^"     ^'■^-   ^—  PrTch' 
aid   Hadley  as  reader  was  the  bright  par 
icu^r  star  of  the   occasion,   and  was'ob- ' 

Walter  Tjpham's  'cello  playing.  Charles 
Frederic     Hart-s     baritone   selections,    and 

nttr  f?,  '  """■"  deserving  of  praise. 
Other  notable  numbers  were  the  pi,no 
solo  by  Mips  Dora  Alice  Mitchell,  and  the 
-soprano  solij^  by  Mrs.  Robinson 
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Famous  EvanghlisFTs 

Stricken  Stone  Blind 


Jih 


Ira    D.    Sankey 


The     world-renowned     Evangelist,     who     lias     been     stridden     blind     at     his 
■'home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^' 


Ira  D.  Sankey,  Known  the  World  Over  as  Com- 
poser of  Religious  Songs,  Loses  Eyesight 
in  Spite  of  Experts. 


Word  has  been  received  here  that  I 
gellst,  has  been  stricken  blind  at  his  h 

Mr.  Sankey,  whose  name,  coupled  w 
of  Northfleld,  Mass.,  has  long  been  a  h 
England,  was  born  in  Newcastle,  Pa.,  b 
years  ago.  Several  months  since  his  s 
noted  experts  did  not  help  him.  The  t 
In  his  eyes. 

It  Is  announced  that  his  sight  ma 
ment.     Mr.   Sankey  is  known  universall 


ra  I>.  Sankey,  the  world  famous  evan- 
ome   in    Brooklyn. 

ith  that  of  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody 
ousehold  word  in  every  home  in  New 
ut  moved  to  Brooklyn  a  number  of 
ight  began  to  fail,  and  treatment  of 
rouble  came  from  a  cold  which  settled 

y  be  returned  after  prolonged  treat- 
y  as  a  composer  of  religious  songs. 
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146    FRANKLIN  ff.,  BOSTOPI. 
From  .bl.vJ.'.vli.jtA.. 


Date 
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TIE  BLilD  S[[     YOU  CAN  SEE  WITHO'UT  EYES. 


Professor  Steins  Said  to  Have 
Proved  Eyes  Are  Not  Nec- 
essary for  Sight. 


Paris,  March  6.— Professor  Ppter  SteUie 
'jlalms  to  haTe  discovered  tlie  secret  of  re- 
storing sight  to  the  bUnd. 

The  annouacemeui  Is  imblisai'J  in  the 
Uevue  des  Revues  by  L>r.  Caze,  why  e.t- 
plains'-how  Professor  Stcius  tested  oa  him 
a.  ■aonderful  apparatus  of  Professor  Steins' 
invention,  by  which  he  is  not  only  abl«  to 
I'estore  lost  sight,  but  to  give  lislou  to 
those  who  have  never  known  it. 

Professor  Steins  took  Dr.  Caze  Into  r. 
dark  room  and  bandaged  his  eyes  .so  lie 
'ould  see  nothing.  He  heard  the  professor 
walk  to  and  fro,  strike  a  mntoU  uiid  Usht 
a.  lamp.  Then  he  felt  an  apparatus  fixed 
around  lils  temples,  ■n-hereupoti  Tuj  instant 
)y  MW  a  dim  light  which  ^aabled  him  to 
itUtlngnlsh  surrounding  objects.  Presenil.v 
the  light  became  stronger  and  IT.  Ciizo 
r,*as  able  to  count  the  pr.')fcss()r's  tinge. s 
when  they  were  held  np  before  Him.  and  !o 
enumerate  other  things  iu  the  room.  , 

Just  as  he  was  feeling  that  his  vision  was 
clearing  further,  and  was  convinced  that. 
;ie  would  soon  see  normally,  Professor 
Steins  suddenly  removed  the  apparatus  and 
Ur.  Caze  was  in  total  darkness. 

Professor  Steins'  claim  rests  on  the  the- 
ory that  man  does  not  see  with  the  eye, 
!,..»   ~-lth  tho  brain.  


Ite.. 


A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amlii- 
can  Association,  repressntod  by  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  'Washington,  D.  C,  in 
its  efforts  to  help  the  adult  blind,^was 
piven  in  Anthoine's  hall,  lask-ev'ening. 
The  program  was  good  and  well  rendered 
and  tho^t^endanceja^rj^ , . ..  _     , 


.6 im.. 


?:;:£;.:......:^.-M-A-!^-'^-s-i4ff3^t- 

Oeo.     W.    Hayden,    formerly    of      ,- 
Whitman,  who  is  bUn(L,tos  his  eveu- 
iuas   briohtened  by  the    siiushine   of    D^e., 
cousidertUe  kindness.  Manager  Bates  = 
of  the    Rockland    Opera   Honse   fnr- 
nishes    him,    and   the   lad  who  leads 
him,  with  free  tickets  to  all  the  amuse- 
ment,  of    the   sta^e,  and  he  and  his 
'  guide  have  passes  to  all  clmrch   and 

Lcial  entertaint.ents.     We  trust  tha 
the  £00d    people    of  other  towns  will 
be    as   helpfully  thoughtful  of  those 
,Hio  have  suffered  loss  of  slight,,     ^ 


!■  ^^BB^i^S^ 


PROF.  STEIXS  SAYS  HE  ItESTORKS 
SIGHT    TO    THE    BLIIVD. 


Dr.  Caze,  Blindfolded,  Says  He  Conld  See 
When  the  Stolns  Apparatas  Wm  Pnt 
on  His  Head — Like  the  Tifepjione, 
Light  Being   Substituted   for    Sound. 

special  Cable  Despatch  to  The  St7N.' 
Pabis,  March  5.— Prof.  Peter  Steins 
alleges  that  he  has  discovered  the  secret 
of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind.  The  and 
nouncement  is  published  in  the  Revue  den 
Revues  by  Dr.  Caze,  who  explains  how 
Prof.  Steins  tested  on  him  a  wonderful 
apparatus  of  Prof.  Steins's  invention,  by 
which  the  professor  is  not  only  able  to  restore 
lost  sight,  but  to  give  vision  to  those  who 
have  never  known  it. 

Prof.  Steins  took  Dr.  Cizs.into  a  dark 
room  and  bandaged  his  eyes  so  he  could 
not  see.  He  heard  the  professor  walk  to 
and  fro,  strike  a  match  and  light  a  lamp. 
Then  ho  felt  an  apparatus  fixed  around 
his  temples,  whereupon  he  instantly  saw 
a  dim  light  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
surrotmding  objects. 

Presently  the  light  became  stronger  and 
Dr.  Caze  was  able  to  count  the  professor's 
fingers  when  they  were  held  up  before  him 
and  to  enumerate  other  things  in  the  room. 

Just  as  he  was  feeling  that  liis  victim 
was  cleariiig  furtlier  and  he  was  convinced 
that  he  would  soon  see  normally  Prof. 
Steins  suddenly  removed  the  apparatus 
and  Dr.  Gaze  was  in  total  darkness. 

Prof.  Steins's  claim  rests  on  the  theory 
that  man  does  not  .see  w-ith  the  eye,  but 
with  the  brain,  the  eye  only  .serving  to 
receive  the  image,  which  the  optic  nerve 
transmits  to  the  seat  of  perception. 

If,  then,  the  image  can  be  transmitted 
to  the  brain  witliout  ei'es  a  blind  person 
can  see  as  well  as  anybody  else. 

The  professor's  apparatus  has  the  same 
scien title  basis  as  the  telephone,  with  the 
substitution  of  light  for  sound. 

Dr.  Caze  says  that  several  other  physi- 
cians have  experimented  witli  the  ap- 
paratus, but  none  of  them  is  able  to  explain 
linw  the  astounding  results  are  obtained. 


M/iR  e.  rare 
TJESI ORES  SIGHT. 

Wonderful  Discovery   by- 
Prof  Peter  Stein. 


alleges  that  he  has  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind.  The 
■'innoiincemont  Is  published  in  the  Revue 
'ier.  ItcVucs.  by  Dr  Caze,  who  e.xplalns 
how  Prof  Stein  tested  on  him  a  wonder- 
ful apparatu.'i  of  Prof  Stein's  Invention, 
by  which  the  Drofessor  Is  not  only  able 
to  restore  lost  sight,  but  to  give  vision 
to  those  who  have  never  known  It. 

Prof  Stein  took  Dr  Cazo  Into  a  dark 
room  and  bandaged  his  eyes.  Then  he 
fixed  an  apparatus  about  his  temples, 
whereupon  he  Instantly  saw  a  dim  light 
and  soon  after  was  able  to  distinguish 
articles  In  the  room,  which  was  In  per- 
fect darkness. 

Prof  Stein  believes  that  man  does  not* 
see  with  the  eye,  but  with  the  brain,- 
the  eye  only  serving  to  receive  tho 
image  which  the  optic  nerve  transmits 
to  the  seat  of  perception.  The  pro- 
fessor's apparatus  has  been  on  the 
srane  scientific  basis  as  the  telephone, 
with  the  substitution  of  light  for^ojjjjL 
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IS  BLIND 


Famous  Evangelist  Has  Lost 

His  Sight  and  Rccivery 

Is  Doubtful. 


NEWCASTLE.  Pa.,  March  6.— Charles 
C.  Sankey  of  this  city  has  received  word 
that  his  cousin,  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the 
world's  famous  evangelist,  has  been 
stricken  blind  at  hla  home  In  Brooklyn, 
X.  r. 

Mr.  Sankey  was  born  and  reared  here 
and  Is  well  known.  Several  months  ago 
his  sight  began  to  fall,  and  treatment 
of  noted  experts  failed  to  help  him.  The 
trouble  came  from  a  cold  which  settled 
in  his  eyes. 

It  is  announced  that  his  sight  may  be 
returned  after  prolonged  treatment.  Mr. 
Sankey  Is  known  the  world  over  as  a 
composer  of  religious  songs. 
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Date. 
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can  associBtion  in  its  national  work  for 
the  lives  of  the  b.lipd  was  given  last 
evening  In  Anthoiiie'liall.  School  st. 
The  program  included  a  piano  solo  by 
Miss  Dora  Alice  Mitchell,  baritone  solos 
py  Charles  F.  Harts,  readings  by  Mrs 
Emma  I'riohard  Hadley.  soprano  solos 
by  Mrs  Helen  Friend  Robinson,  'cello 
solos  bv  Walter  F.  Upham.  and  selec- 
tions by  the  Boston  ladies'  mandolin 
club,  of  which  BJrs  Robinson  was  the  di- 
rector. Tliere  was  a  fair  attendance 
present.  "^ 


Successful    Test   of    Apparatus 
Described  by  Or  Caze. 

Blindfolded,    He    Distinguished 
Objects  in  Dark  Eoom. 


N-.EW  YORK.  Maih  t-The  Sun  this 
mornins  prints  the  following  from  Paris 
;inder  date   March   5:    Prof   Peter   Stein 
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A  Veteran  Teacher  Gone. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Wilkinson,  for  thirty- 
seven  years  a  teacher  of  the  blind  in  this 
school,  died  of  heart-failure  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  at  about  3:30  in  ihe  afternoon. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  had  complained  the  week 
before  of  not  feeling  well,  but  continued 
at  his  post  of  duty  throughout  the  week, 
thinking  that  the  rest  of  Saturday  and 
Sunday  would  perhaps  restore  him  to  his 
accustomed  health  and  strength,  but  in- 
stead he  grew  steadily  worse.  The  doctor 
was  called  on  Sunday  morning  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  case  of  pneumonia.  At  that 
tirhe  there  was  nothing  to  cause  special 
uneasiness,  and  indeed  up  to  nine  o'clock 
Thursday  morning  the  symptoms  all  seem- 
ed favorable  for  a  speedy  recovery,  but 
an  hour  Ijiter,  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  seized 
with  a  sinking  spell  and  the  doctor,  being 
hastily  recalled,  found  him  in  a  critical 
state  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  rouse 
him;  indeed  from  this  time  on  until  the 
hour  of  his  death  thei-e  was  but  little  hope 
of  his  surviving.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was 
conscious  of  his  condition  and  believed 
that  his  end  was  at  hand.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  died  in  harness,  for  among 
his  last  words  were  messages  of  advice 
and  love  to  his  class.  The  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  those  undei'  his  in- 
struction was  evinced  in  a  touching  man- 
ner by  their  unaffected  sorrow  at  the 
news  of  his  death.  They  covered  his  va- 
cant chair  and  his  desk  in  the  schoolroom 
with  flowers,  and  the  floral  pall  which 
draped  his  casket  was  from  them.  A 
handsome  design,  representing  an  open 
book,  vvas  sent  by  gi-aduates  from  the 
blind  department. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  always  felt  a  warm  inter- 
est in  his  pupils  even  after  they  had  passed 
beyond  his  immediate  care.  Wherevei-  pos- 
sible he  lent  a  hand  in  securing  tliera  em- 
ployment or  in  providing  for  theireduca- 
tional  advancement.  He  made  a  careful 
study  of  all  devices  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  blind,  and  his  own  meclianical 
skill  was  ever  at  their  service  in  the  con- 
struction of  apparatus  and  instruments 
foi- their  benefit.  In  his  death  the  blind 
have  lost  a  sincere  friend  and  an  enthus- 
iastic and  devoted  instructoi'. 

Resolutions  of  Regret  and  Sympathy. 

The    Teachers  of  the    California    State  , 
Institution  foi'  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  at 
a  special  meeting  held  on  Monday,  March 
2nd,  1903,  unanimously  adopted  the  follow- 
ing 


Resolutions,^ 
Whereas,  the  lamented  decease  of  Mr. 
Chas.  T.  Wilkinson,  principal  of  ihi  Blind 
Department,  on  Friday  the  27th  day  of 
February,  1903,  has  removed  from  our  i 
midst  a  devoted  fellow-teacher  and  an 
esteemed  friend  whose  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, faithful  performa.nce  of  duty,  uni- 
form cheerfulness,  and  unswerving  loyal- 
ty to  the  Institution  endeared  him  to  all 
throughout  his  thirty-seven  years  of  con- 
tinuous service;  and 

Whereas,  we,  the  teachers  of  the  Insti- 
tution earnestly  desire  to  tender  to  his 
wife  and  brother  our  deep  and  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolence  in  their  sad 
bereavement  which  has  deprived  the  one 
of  a  loving  husband  and  the  other  of  an 
affectionate  brother,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved— That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  presented  to   the    sorrowing   re- 
latives and   a  duplicate  deposited    in  the 
archives  of  the  Institution. 
Signed: 
Mary  W.  Eastman. 
Francis  H.  E.  Donnell. 
Otto  Flehssner. 
Charles  Perry. 

T.  H.  d'ESTRELLA. 

Committee. 


Death  of  Chas.  T.    Wilkinson. 

The  following  accounts  of  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's death  and  funeral  are  taken  from 
the  columns  of  the  Berkeley  Daily  Gazette: 

Charles  T.  Wilkinson,  a  teacher  in  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  in  Berkeley,  died  yesterday  after- 
noon at  half  past  three. 

-Up  to  Saturday  last  he  was  apparently 
in  the  best  of  healthand.had  been  steadily 
attending  his  classes.  At  that  tiiiie  he  was 
seized  with  a  severe  cold  which  soon  de- 
veloped pneumonia,  but  the  physicians 
who  were  attending  him  were  quite  confi- 
dent of  his  recovery,  but  yesterday  heart 
complications  developed  and  within  a 
short  time  death  ensued. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  connected  with 
the  institute  as  teacher  of  the  blind  since 
1866,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  his  line  in  the  country.  He 
came  to  the  institute  as  a  young  man  and 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing the  blind.  He  was  vei'y  ingenious  in 
devising  means  for  reaching  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  pupils  and  for  arousing  their 
interest  in  the  work.  The  great  measure 
of  his  success  as  a  teacher  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  his  faithful  conscientious  per- 
formance of  duty  and  the  whole  heart 
which  he  brought  to  the  work. 

Besides  being  a  most  successful  teachei', 
Mr.  Wilkinson  was  the  personal  fi'iend  of 
all  his  pupils  and  hundreds  of  graduates 
of  the  institute  mourn  the  loss  oftheir  be- 
loved teacher.  The  deceased  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  York,  aged  64  years.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  brother,  Warring 
Wilkinson,  Superintendent  of  the  St-ate 
Institute    for    Deaf,     Dumb     and     Blind. 

The  funeral  will  beheld  Sunday,  at  1:30 
p.m.,  from  the  Institution  chapel,  and  the 

remains  will  be  cremated  in  the    Oakland 
Crematory.— iSaC,  Feb.  28. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Charles  Wilkin- 
son, who  for  more  than  thirty  years    was  i 
head  of  the  blind  department  of  the   State  ' 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  I 
was    held    yesterday    afternoon    at     1:30 
o'clock  in  the   chapel    of  the    institution.  I 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  McKenzie,  a  professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  San  Mateo, 
conducted  the   Episcopal    burial    service. 
Songs  were  rendered  by  the  blind    pupils 
who  had    been    undei'    Mr.     Wilkinson's 
charge.     Besides  the  regular  hymns  they 
held  asong  sei-vice  of   sacred    selections 
at  the^-close  of    the    funeral  '  ceremonies. 
Thechapel  was  filled  with   friends  of    the' 
deceased,  and  among  them  were  many  of 
his  former  pupils. 


I'he  palfbearers  were   employes    of   the 
institution  and  old  friends  of  the  deceased 
They  were  Charles  Miller,  Robert  Logic," 
Fred  Johnson,    John    Trevethan,    Joseph 
Ghizza  and  George  Shinn. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  were  Prof- 
essor Charles  M.  Gayley,  Charles  Keeler, 
Charles  S.  Perry,  Professor  W.  A  Mer- 
rill, Whitney  Palache,  Ben  Weed,  Dr.  Os- 
borne of  Santa  Clara  and  Professor 
Frank  So\i\e.—Mon.,   Mar.  f. 

THE    ITEMIZER. 


CONTRIBUTED   BY   MR.    D'ESTRELLA. 

Charles  T.  Wilkinson  is  dead.  He  was 
64  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  the  Wilkinson 
family,  I'f  which  Dr.  Wilkinson  alone 
survives.  He  was  a  native  of  Wisconsin. 
When  he  was  a  young  man,  he  came  to 
Oregon  (sometime  before  his  brother  came 
here).  There  he  was  employed  in  survey- 
ing and  teaching.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he 
came  from  Oregon  to  San  Francisco  on  his 
way  to  the  East.  While  stopping  in  the 
city,  he  was  requested  to  teach  at  this 
school.  He  said  he  would  try.  He  at  first 
taught  the  deaf,  but  two  months  later  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  blind  depart- 
ment where  he  has  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  of  some  weeks,  discharged  his 
duties  with  zeal  and  gratifying  success. 
'I'his  exception  was  while  he  suilei'ed  badly 
from  sore  throat;  he  then  taught  the  deaf 
with  equal  success. 

His  sudden  illness  and  death  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the'  large  circle  of  friends 
and  a  great  loss  to  the  blind  department 
to  which  he  IJad  given  thirtj'-seven  of  the, 
best  years  of  his  life. 

He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
instructors  in  his  particular  line  in  this 
country.  His  heart  was  in  his  work  as 
proved  by  his  several  excellent  inventions 
and  further  on  by  the  successes  of  the 
blind  graduates  at  the  University.  What 
the  blind  say  of  him  is  a  "kind,  patient 
and  good  teacher — much  beloved."  He 
was  also  one  of  those  public  spirited  cit- 
izens who  now  and  then  take  active  part 
in  the  progress  of  Berkeley. 

Years  ago  he  was  a  good  deal  in  com- 
pany with  .the  deaf.  He  used  to  supervise 
the  boys  when  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
teacher-'s  to  be  on  duty  every  week  by 
turns.  He  used  to  play  croquet,  baseball 
and  football  with  the  boys.  Sometimes 
he  would  take  a  number  of  boys  up  the 
liills  to  hunt  squirrels.  He  was  enthusias- 
tic on  the  gridiron.  He  had  a  sharp  eye 
for  boys  when  they  were  in  mischief.  He 
loved  to  tell  yarns  of  their  former  pranks 
whenever  he  met  the  ex-pupils.  Messrs. 
Tilden  and  d'Estrella  learned  the  art  of 
photography  from  him. 

Jose  Santa.  Cruz  and  his  happy  vife 
are  at  present  in  West. Branch,  Butte  Co. 
There  ha  makes  his  living  by  cobbling 
shoes  and  boots.  The  people  who  know 
him  say  he  if  making  barrels  of  money. 

The  name  alluded  to  above  reminds  Mr. 
d'  Estrella  that  the  late  Mr.  C.  T.  Wilk- 
inson never  tired  of  telling  a  yarn  about 
.lose,  Santa  Cruz.  When  Jose  was 
a  pupil  in  this  school,  his  mind  ras  full 
of  schemes  for  Saturday  afternoon  out- 
ings. One  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Wilk- 
inson suspected  that  Jose  was  up  to  mis- 
chief: He  went  up  along  the  canyon  in  the 
Foothills  back  of  this  school  and  found  the 
boy  busy  cooking  in  a  shanty  which  he 
had  built.  He  gave  orders  to  destroy  the 
shanty  and  bring  the  things  back.  Jose 
was     not    dismayed,     but   requested     Mr. 

Wilkinson  to  stop  and  take  pot-luck  with 
him  before  the  demolition.  He  consented 
in  good  humor.  Jose  cooked  potatoes  and 
eggs  and  boiled  coffee.  They  enjoyed  the 
lunch  heartily,  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
culprit  touched  Mr.  Wilkinson's  heart. 
However,  when  the  lunch  was  over,  Jose 
tore  the  shanty  down  and  carried  back 
the  "borrowed"  utensils. 


-. 


From  the  Blind  Department. 

WUou  we  Kii'ls   ""■"^'^    '^'^"'^    '''''"    ^'^^'^'' 
how  little  did  we  dream   that   we   should 
have  to  lose  our  dearest  and  best  beloyed 
fi'iend.     We  cannot  realize  it.     It  is   too 
stran-e,  too  sorrowful.     Can   it   be   that 
our  duar,  dear  old  teacher  has  left  us  for 
good?     God    needed    him    iu   that  bright 
heavenly  realm.  So  He  sent  His  beautiful 
messenger  and    last   Friday    our   teacher 
left  us.    O,  how  our  hearts  do    ache    and 
how  the  tears  will  come.     How  empty    of 
his  presence  seems  the  school-room.    The 
'  flowers  we  have  placed  in    water,    the   de- 
corated chair  he  used  to  sit  in,  and  every 
little  thinj?,  especially  the  dear  old  clumsy 
umbrella  he  used  to    bi-ing   up   on    rainy 
days  and  sprinkle  us  with  its   rain-drops, 
j  remind  us  of   liim,    of   the    dear    face    we 
will  never  see  till  we  all  meet  in    Heaven. 
We  loved  him  so.  He  was  a    father   to    us 
I  and  did  evei-ytliing  he  could  to  make   us 
happy  and  teach  us  beautiful  things.   We 
will  never   forget    the    morning   lectui'es, 
I  and  how  he  used  to  tell  us  to  live  a  beiiu- 
tiful  lifeanddo  our    duty    always.     How 
he  used  to  fill  us  with  love  when  hetalkert 
about  his  mother,  and  wanted    us    to   al- 
ways love  and  respect  ours,  so  that  when 
she  left  us,   we    would    have  nothing    biit 
happv   recollections  to    help    us    through 
life       Wu  have  tried  to  sliow  our  love  tor 
him'by  deuoratinii-  his    school-room    with 
flowers,  and  they  are  to  us  a  reminder    ot 
the  beautiful  life  that  he   spent   with    us. 
For    nearly    thirty-seven    years    he    has 
devoted  his  life  to  working  for  the  blind, 
and  many  noble  lives  he  has  sent  out  into 
the  world  to  win  honor  and  love  lortheui- 
i  selves.  1 

1  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  sit  here  to-day 
and  tell  you  of  his  life;  but  in  a  little 
while  1  shall  write  his  biography  for  you 
and  you  will  see  how  worthy  he  was  ot 
ihe  love  we  showered  on  him,  our  dear 
teacher  and  friend. 

Our  hearts  are  too  sore,  and  the  rooms 
too  empty  without  his  kind,  cheertul 
presence,  his  merry  voice  and  sparkling 
eyes  We  were  always  children,  and  he 
with  us.  And  yet  we  learned  the  most 
beautiful  lessons,  les.^ons  that  are  never 
to    be    forgotten.     Dear     God  bless    hira 
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ilAS  PiEBFUL  SECRET 
TO  iKE  BUND  SEE 


steins  Says  He  Can  Restore  Sight 
to  All  Now  in  Darkness. 


Paris,  March  7.— Professor  PeteP 
^teina  has  made  public  in  the  Revue 
|3es  Revues  a  startling  discovery  In 
that  he  says  he  has  found  out  the  Sje- 
cret  of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind  by 
a,  wonderful  apparatus  of  his  own  In- 
vention, which  not  only  restores  sight 
to  those  who  have  lost  it,  but  gives  It 
to  those  who  have  never  beheld  the 
iight. 

Dr.  Case  explains  how  the  professoi^ 
put  his  invention  to  the  test  by  taking 
him  into  a  dark  room  and  bandaging 
ills  eyes.  Then  he  felt  him  fix  an  ap- 
paratus round  his  temples,  and  instant- 
ly he  Saw  a  dim  light  by  which  he  could 
iJistinguisii  surrounding  objects.  By 
and  by  the  light  became  stronger  and' 
Dr.  Case  could  count  the  fingers  of  his 
hand  held  up  before  liim,  and  tell  the' 
number  of  chairs  in  the  room. 

Professor  Steins  claims  that  a  man 
see,  not  with  the  eye,  but  with  the 
brain.  The  eye  only  serves  to  receive 
the  image  on  the  optic  nerve  and  trans- 
init  it  to  the  seat  ot  perception.  If  a 
man  were  deprived  of  hi^  eyes,  anyone 
bf  his  organs  could  make,j(jAp  for  the 
deficiency,  .^a!0^^^ 

The  image  isJ((S9iived  on  a  screen, 
instead  of  oaj^'me  retina  ot  the  eye. 
Then  it-J|lWfransmitted  to  the  brain  by 
ilre^ll^Bi  an  electric  current. 


146    FRANKLIN  ST. 


From 
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ADV£fflS.a.BOSTpM. 

The  story  about  Sankey  being  blind 
probably   started    in   the   fact    that   he 
could  not  see  reporters — but  it  was  only 
I  because  he  was  too  sick  to  do  so. 
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DON'T  BELIEVE  BLmD" 
CAN  BE  MADrfO  SEE 


Oculists  §ke|lical  Regarding  Scientists' 
'^Mi^ged  Discoveryt 

OPTIG  NERVE  HAS  NO  SUBSTITDTB 


Say  When  That  Is  Once  Destroyed  th* 

Afflicted  Person  Remains  Sightless 

Permanently. 


Oculists  of  prominence  here  are  skeptical 
concerning  the  news  from  Paris  that  Pro.. 
fessor  Peter  Steins  has  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind.  They- 
frankly  admit  that  man  does  not  see  with 
the  eye.  but  with  the  hrain,  and  the  ey» 
only  serves  to  receive  the  image  which  tha 
optic  nerve  transmits.  But  when  tha 
Frenchmen  say  they  can  transmit  an  imaga 
to  the  seat  of  perception  nithjut  the  assist- 
ance of  the  optic  nerve,  or  by  an  artiiicial 
substitute  for  that  nerve,  the  assertion  is 
derided  as  not  worthy  cf  serious  consiiiera- 
tion. 


'  -"Tw^gftuin  quftcm'Wfirtttie^  n  up,  %m  w 

deluding  the  people  make  money,  but  no 
regular  practllloner.s  will  think  of  doing  f>a 
for  an  Instant,"  said  Dr.  V.  K.  Rex  of  tha 
Manhattan  Kye  and  Ear  Hospital.  "I  nevoi; 
heard  of  Professor  fltelns  or  Dr.  Caze.  Wo 
an  know  mat  when  tne  opllc  nerve  is  de- 
Ktioyed  anlllcial  api)iianceB  arc  of  n<» 
avail." 

Jn  the  New  York  Bye  and  Ear  Hospital 
the  oculists  were  Ju8t  as  skeptical. 

"It  is  a  hlgniy  sensational  article  from 
abroad,  and  I  nhaW  pay  no  serious  attention 
to  it,"  said  one  ot  ine  most  prominent  sur- 
geons'coimecLed  wltn  the  hngplial,  who  de- 
clined to  permit  his  name  to  be  used.  "Not 
until  1  si^e  such  a  statement  in  a  recog- 
nized medical  journal,  irealed  serloudy  ami 
carrying  with  it  the  indorsement  of  thOKO 
who  stand  tor  something  In  the  medical 
world,  will  1  give  the  suggestion  serious 
thought.  With  the  opric  nerve  destroyed  a. 
man  is  blind  forever.  Tliat  is  a  professional 
truth  that  no  reputable  medical  man  will 
deny." 

While  Dr.  Charles  Stcdman  Bull,  another 
surgeon  in  the  hospital,  admitted  he  never 
had  heard  of  Stein..?  or  t.'aze  and  said  he  at- 
tached no  importance  to  the  alleged  discov- 
ery, he  declined  to  discuss  the  subject  fur- 
ther, „ 

"Not  a  word,"  was  the  reply  of  Dr,  Ed- 
ward B.  Dench  of  the  hospital  staff.  H» 
shrugged  his  shoulders  when  asked  to  pa."* 
Judgment  on  Professor  Steins  and  his  al- 
leged discovery. 

Dr.  Peter  Jy.  Callan.  Sr..  another  member 
of  the  staff,  was  equally  sure  the  alleged 
discovery  iiad  no  practical  value. 

"It  is  too  much  for  me,"  he  said.  "Pr'i- 
fessnr  Steins  may  have  discovered  some- 
thing, but.  judging  by  our  experience  with 
the  blind,  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  made 
to  see  if  the  blindness  is  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve.  I  thinlfc  the  man.  If 
he  is  quoted  correctly,  is  merely  deceiving 
the  public."  
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_SpeclallEts  Say^^rof.  .StIenR'flTbe 
ory  Is  Aosurd. 

fecial  Cable  Despatch  to  TnE  Sn.s-. 
LiONDON,  March  6. — Specialists  in  disease.' 
of  the  e}'e  ridicule  the  story  printed  this 
morning  that  Prof.  Peter  Stiens  of  Paris 
has  invented  an  apparatus  by  which  the 
blind  will  be  able  to  see^  One  oculist  de- 
clined to  discuss  the  subject  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  Anothar 
said  blindness  is  due  to  so  many  causes  that 
it  is  the  sheerest  nonsense  to  say  that  one 
piece  of  apparatus  will  enable  the  blind  to 
see.  The  story,  this  doctor  said,  probably 
amounts  to  no  more  than  that  Stiens  ha.? 
achieved  good  results  in  a  certain  form  ot 
biindness  by  using  a  particular  apparatus. 
He  concluded  by  saying-  "Wlio  Stietis  is  I 
do  not  know."  .^^^^^ 

ECHO,     FRIDAY, 

MARCH     6,     1903. 

THE  BLIIMD  TO  SEE. 
A  Remarkable  Envention. 

Kg^,M^-l-rthoput,osl 
by  the  professor,  savs  ha  w»  r-li^j  •  ^ 
thot^h^a  stron,  Ii..f  trb^ol^.t 

'"^it^'tr"^'"'^'"-*^  i  t'ro'o^J.^  '^^ 

"hen  the  apparsitus  wsi  rpmn.,7=,i   ii, 
doctor  was  once  more  in  c^pT^^lt^ 


^^ 


From,.- 
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>01>R  tiEBtOR  HE 
FOILS  "BLIND  TOM" 

Clerk,  Reputed  ^Vealthy,  Escapes 
Payment  of  $6  208,  Verdict  Ob- 
tained by  Newsboy  fie  Injured. 

Efforts  of  "Blind  Tom"  Ail^i^,  a  newsboy 
at  the  West  Twenty-third  gn'eet  ferry,  to 
obtain  damages  for  the  loss  of  his  eyesight 
from  William  J.  Jungling,  Jr.,  chief  clerk 
in  a  wholesale  drug  house,  in  Park  place. 
met  with  a  setback  yesterday,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  released  from  the  County  Ja'l  in 
Jersey  City,  where  he  had  been  placed  for 
refusal  to  satisfy  judgment  of  $6,20S  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff.  Jungling,  who  has  been  in 
jail  since  last  Saturday,  was  released  on  a 
bond  of  $13,000  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Act. 

A  son  of  well  to  do  parents,  Jungling  four- 
teen years  ago  was  fined  $25  in  a  police  court 
after  he  had.  while  playyig  in  Jersey  City 
with  Angus,  thrown  ammonia  into  his  eyes. 
The  alkali  destroyed  Angus'  eyesight,  and 
ever  since  the  boy  has  been  trying  to  obtain 
redress. 

A  civil  suit,  which  was  soon  afterward 
brought  against  Jungling's  parents  in  behalf 
of  "Blind  Tom."  failed.  In  January,  liiui', 
Angus  again  brought  suit  against  Jungling, 
and  last  September  was  awarded  a  verdict 
of  $6,208.  An  appeal  was  taken  and  it  was 
decided  against  Jungling  several  weeks  ago. 
■\Vhen  he  refused  to  pay  Angus  had  him  Sut 
in  jail.  Jungling  is  said  to  be  worth  at  lej^t 
$15,000.  "Blind  Tom"  has  been  earning  a, 
ing  for  himself  and  members  of  his  j^miily 
by  selling  newspaj 


DOUBT  CURE  FAr  BLINDNESS 
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Chicago  Occulisis  Must  See  In- 
ventions pf  Parisian. 

r :  I 

Lois  of  Optic  Nerv^  or  Eetina  of  the! 
Eye  Cannot  Be  Eemedied. 


French  Doctor  Claims  to  Reach 
Sight  Centers  Direct. 


Instrument,   However,  Has  Never  Been 
Tried  on  Afflicted  Man. 


0//f:^y>7t£^,,, 


DOUBT  MAfCING  THE  BLIND  SEE. 


Re- 


;New  York  Cteulists  IncreduTous 
garding  the  Invention  of  a,,. 
Paris  Specialist.  . '  ) 
Oculists  of  this  city  who  were  .'see7\s-, 
terday  in  regard  to  the  report  ihat  P?of 
Peter  Steins  of  Paris  had  discovered  the 
secret  of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind 
through  an  invention  were  unanimous  in 
their  incredulity.  The  invention,  according 
to  a  cabled  dispatch,  was  an  apparatus 
fixed  about  the  temples.  The  account  of 
the  contrivance  gave  no  details  other  than 
It  was  vouched  for  by  a  Dr.  Caze,  not  fur-! 
ther  Identified.  Blindfolded,  it  was  said,  hei 
had  been  able  to  see  the  objects  in  the 
room  where  the  experiment  took  place.  The 
flash  of  a  match  was  visible.  He  could  tell' 
how  many  fingers  Prof.  Steins  held  up* 
tWnls.       "   '"°°'"   ^^^   <^°    °ther   marvelous 

4'-Ch°,^""^t  °^  ""'I?  reputation  said: 

ihlb  IS  a  wonderfu  age.  and  nn  mnr. 
dare  say  offhand  that  whft  he  belfeve?  tn 
be  the  impossible  may  not  have  been  made 
possible.  The  story  published  in  the  iSvue 
des    Revues   and   cabled   here,    howli^r^^ 

fnvesTiLuonr'anl  ??e^  f^  contrarT  to^'thl  : 
jnvti^usaiions  and  the  long  exnerience  nf 
those  who  ought  to  know  t?,at  it  is  a  lood 
?hn  ^'Y  In'i'"?,^  professor  of  mathemftlcs 
^^f-.5<n!  ,^"''  -  ,  '"'^^^  1,000,000.000.  Ac- 
cording to  our  knowledge  2  and  ''  make 
'^'.f^l  ^  '"^"  without  eyes  cannot  se" 

"The  great  trouble  with  the  announce- 
ment of  modern  discoveries  in  medical  and 
surgical  science  is  that  most  of  them  are 
imrnature  and  give  false  hope  to  thi  hone 
lessly  afflicted.  The  relatives  of  the  wPnd 
win  read  to  them  how  without  cve«!  th2v 
can  bo  made  to  see,  but  finally  there  mus^ 
como  the  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  to  remain  dark  to  them  as  loL  at 
they  live,  and  It  is  a  base  cruelty  " 


Chicago  oculists  are  skeptical  about  the 
reported  discovery  by  a  Paris  doctor  of  an 
apparatus  which  gives  sight  to  the  totally 
blind.  Most  of  them  said  yesterday  that  they 
would  not  believe  it  until  they  had  seen  the 
instrument,  but  they  declared  that  if  Dr. 
Peter  Steins  had  discovered  such  a  con- 
trivance it  would  indeed  be  wonderful. 

According  to  cable  dispatches  from  Paris 
an  article  has  just  appeared  in  the  Revue 
des  Revues,  written  by  Dr.  Caze,  who  ex- 
plains how  Dr.  Steins  tesled  him  by  the  won- 
derful invention,  which  he  declares  to  be  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Dr.  Steins  took 
Caze  into  a  dark  room  and  bandaged  his 
eyes  until  he  could  see  absolutely  nothing. 
He  heard  a  match  being  struck  and  Dr. 
Steins  walking  about,  and,  suddenly,  when 
the.  instrument  was  placed  on  his  head,  he 
could  see  plainly  everything  about  him,  even 
being  able  to  count  the  professor's  fingers 
when  they  were  held  up  before  him. 

When  the  instrument  was  taken  from  his 
head  he  was  again  in  total  darkness.  The 
;lalm  of  Dr.  Steins  rests  on  the  theory  that 
1.  man  does  not  see  with  his  eyes,  but  with 
lis  brain  or  sense  of  sight.  The  eye,  he  says, 
•ecelves  the  image,  which  is  transmitted  to 
the  sense  of  sight  by  the  optic  nerve,  this 
(lerve  being  merely  a  thing  which  carries  the 
waves  of  light.  He  says  that  even  if  the 
optic  nerve  is  destroyed  therefore  the  sense 
of  sight  remains,  and  if  something  else  can 
be  substituted  for  this  nerve  the  blind  per- 
son may,  see  just  as  well. 

Wonderful   If   True. 

"This  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  it 
were  true,"  said  Dr.  J.  L.  Hammond,  "but 
It  is  hard  to  believe.  Within  the  past  few 
months  a  series  of  so-called  startling  dis- 
coveries and  nev/  methods  of  treatment  have 
been  reported.  However,  when  these  reports 
have  been  investigated  and  the  evidence  sifted 
It  is  found  that  little  benefit  has  accrued  to 
the  medical  profession  or  that  any  new  use- 
ful knowledge  has  been  added  to  medical 
science. 

"Regarding  this  latest  discovery  by  which 
a  Paris  doctor  says  he  can  make  the  blind 
see  I  am  inclined  to  be  somewhat  skeptical. 
It  the  retina,  the  sensitive  coat  of  the  eye- 
ball, is  destroyed  .or  t^e  optic  nerve  is  in- 
jured or  degenerated,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  I  regard  the  restoration  of 
sight  as  hopeless.  Ivo  one  has  been  able  to 
stimulate  or  regenerate  a  dead  optic  nerve. 

"A  person  is  not  strictly  blind  until  he  is 
unable  to  distinguish  between  light  and  dark- 
ness. When  such  a  condition  exists  it  means 
that  the  optic  nerve  niechanism  is  degener- 
ated and  incapable  of  stimulation,  and  up  to  i 
the  present  time  nothing  has  been  found  that  | 
will  benefit  such  a  condition." 

Dr.  Bnftnm  Skeptical. 
"The  details  are  so  meager  that  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  form  any  idea  of  just  what  this  ma- 
chine is,"  said  Dr.  J.  H.  Buffum.  "The  ex- 
periment which  is  told  gives  no  proof  that 
the  instrument  will  restore  sight  to  the  blind. 
The  person  upon  wl^om  it  was  tried  was  one 
who  had  normal  sight.  The  dispatches  do 
not  say  that  it  has  ever  been  tried  upon  a 
blind  person.  ; 


"A  man  iriayTielriTndJblded  and  taken  Into 

a  dark  room  so  that  he  can  see  absolutely 
nothing.  Then  an  X-ray  machine  nay  be 
used  and  he  will  see  the  light  and  probably 
the  objects.  I  would  have  to  see  that  con- 
trivance in  use  before  taking  much  stock  in 
it.  Since  the  optic  nerve  is  the  thing  which 
carries  the  waves  of  light  to  the  centers  of 
sight  it  might  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  substi- 
tute something  else  for  that  nerve,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it.  The  proof  cited  is  thoroughly  ■ 
insufficient." 

Dr.  McPafricU  Mnst  See  It. 

"I'll  believe  it  when  I  see  it,"  said  Dr.  G.  W. 
McFatrich.  "Not  until  then.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  such  a  thing  is  thoroughly  impos- 
sible. Forty  years  ago  it  you  and  I  had  lived 
and  we  were  told  at  that  time  that  some  time 
we  would  be  able  to  talk  to  a  person  in  New 
York  while  standing  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  we  would  not  have  believed  it. 

"Tet  I  shall  have  to  be  given  stronger  proof 
than  that  which  comes  in  the  cable  dis- 
patches before  I  believe.  If  such  an  instru-j 
ment  were  perfected  it  would  be  wonderfulj 
though,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it.  EveryJ 
body  would  like  to  see  it,  I  guess.  The  tir^ 
may  come  when  something  may  be  disco^ 
ered  to  take  the  place  of  a  destroyed  op«e 
nerve,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  time  has  capie 
yet."  t 


BOSTON   EVEKING 

TRANSCRIPT, 

MARCH    7,    1903 
WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


Brighthelmstone  Club  Entertains  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  of  Neighboring  Clubs — 
Brockton  Club  Entertains  for  Charity — 
Athena  Club  Celebrates  Gentlemen's  Night 
— Local  Notes 


This  week  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration has  received  into  membership  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
and  congratulations  are  due  both  parties 
to  the  agreement.  It  Is  an  old  story  now — 
the  benefit  that  clubs  receive  from  the 
federation  and  those  that  the  federation 
receives  from  clubs.  All  club  members 
know  what  they  are.  The  union,  with  its 
membership  of  1500,  will  be  the  largest  club 
in  the  federation  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  its  good  w^orks  and  activities  are  al- 
most as  numerous  as  its  members.  It  is 
always  taking  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  the  scope  of  its  useful- 1 
ness,  and  its  membership  in  the  federa- 
tion win  assuredly  be  a  long  step  forward 
in  this  direction. 

Classes  taking  up  the  question  of  Civil 
Service  Reform  will  find  the  syllabus 
whilch  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon  has  prepared 
on  this  topic  a  most  opportune  help,  rhe 
work  has  the  Indorsement  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  who  have  published  it  for  free  dis- 
tribution. 

XXX 
Mrs.  Walton  opened  the  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Club  last  Monda.y  in  Julia 
Ward  Howe  Hall.  Mr.  Richard  Burton 
gave  an  interesting  address  on  the  "Novel," 
and  the  subject  was  discussed  by  Mrs. 
May  Alden  Ward  and  other  members.  At 
the  jneetin^g  next  Monday  the  question  of 
retaining  membership  in  the  General  Fed- 
eration will  be  discussed  and  the  final 
vote  will  be  taken  at  a  quarter  before  four 
o'clock.  Later,  topics  of  general  interest 
will  be  presented  'by  the  Discussion  Com- 
mittee, including  these'subjects:  "Work  for 
the  Adult  Blind,"  "Civil  Service  Reform," 
and  "Forestry."  On  the  fourth  Monday  in 
March  the  Education  Committee  will  pre- 
sent Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  who  will  speak  on  the  "Present 
Day  Attitude  Toward  Social  Problems." 
On  the  13th  of  AprilProfessor  E.  H.  Griggs 
will  address  the  club  in  the  New  Century 
Building,  and  guest  tickets  for  both  of 
these  lectures  may  be  obtained  for  fifty 
cents,  the  admission  being  free  to  members. 
Miss  Simpson  entertained  at  afternooon  tea 
last  Thursday  assisted  by  Mrs.  Tripp  and 
Miss  Tweed.  Next  Thursday  the  club 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Perkins,  will  receive. 


.i 
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Current  Topics  Club  was  held  on  Tuosauy 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  Ritchie,  081  War- 
ren street  and  proved  to  be  an  unusually 
I  interesting  and  enjoyable  aUernoon  for  the 
1  club.  The  printed  appeal  sent  out  to  all 
of  the  Federated  Club.")  of  Massachusetts. 
by  the  Boston  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  in  behalf  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  found  a  ready  response  in  this  club, 
who  at  once  planned  to  give  a  certain, 
amount  of  their  service  and  time  to  bring- 
ing good  cheer  and  happiness  to  the  occu- 
pants of  a  home  for  the  blind  in.  their  own 
midst,  the  Mount  Pleasant  Home  on  North- 
ern avenue.  In  response  also  to  the  let- 
ter sent  to  all  of  the  clubs  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  requesting  donations 
of  books  for  travelling  libraries  for  use 
in  the  mountainous  region,  the  club  voted 
to  donate  the  fifty  books  necessary  to  con- 
stitute such  a  library,  which  will  bear  the 
name  of  the  club.  The  subject  of  current 
events  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  L.  T.  Howe, 
to  which  Mrs.  B.  H.  Eaton  contributed. 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Bartlett,  chairman  of  the 
outing  comraittee,  gave  an  account  of  the 
Interesting  visit  of  the  club  on  Thursday 
last,  to  inspect  Masonic  Temple  and  its  in- 
teresting relics.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  the  exceedingly  interest- 
ing illustrated  talk  given  by  Mr.  John 
Bitchie,  Jr.,  who  is  a  conchologist. 
Mr.  Ritchie  presented  the  subject  of  shells 
in  a  most  attractive  manner,  and  stated 
many  interesting  facts  and  characteristics 
included  in  this  vast  subject  about  which  so 
little  is  generallj'  known.  Mr.  Ritchie's  re- 
marks were  listened  to  with  intense  inter- 
est, and  at  th^  close  a  most  enthusiastic 
rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him 
by  the  club.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  home  of  the  recording  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  George  L.  Studley,  9  Elmont 
street,  at  which  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Bartlet  will 
have  for  her  subject  "Prison  Reforms." 
Th-e  regular  monthly  outing  will  occur  on 
Wednesday  next  and  will  include  a  visit  to 
historic  SDOts. 
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'a   D.  5ANKEY,    NOTED   EVANGELISTIC  SINGER.  WHO 
IS  THREATENED  WITH  TOTAL  BLINDNESS. 
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■rne   Dorcb«ster   CurrenT   __,..._.„ 

met  on  Tuesday   at   the   home  of' „ 

John  Ritchie,  on  Warren  street,  Rox- 
bury.  The  appeal  sent  out  to  the  fed- 
erated clubs  by  the  Boston  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  in 
behalf  of  the  adult  bltn^-found  a  ready 
response  in  this  club,  whose  members 
at  once  planned  to  give  a  certain  amount 
of  their  service  and  time  to  bring  good 
cheer  and  happiness  to  the  occupants  of 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  Home  on  Northern 
avenue.  The  club  voted  to  give  50  books 
for  a  travelling  library  to  be  used  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Georgia.  The 
subject  of  current  events  was  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  L.  T.  Howe,  to  which  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Eaton  contributed.  Mrs.  Sarah 
S.  Bartlet,  chairman  of  the  outing  com- 
mittee, gave  an. account  of  visits  of  the 
club  to  Masonic  Temple  and  to  the 
Edison  electric  lighting  headquarters 
on  Head  place.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  meeting  was  the  exceedinglv  in- 
teresting Illustrated  talk  on  shells  given 
by  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Jr..  who  is  a  noted 
conchologist,  .and  who  is  the  possepsor 
of  the  finest  collection  of  shells  in  New 
England.  Mrs.  Ritchie  furnished  a 
dainty  collation  for  her  guests. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  George  L.  Studley.  9 
Elmont  street.  The  monthlv  outin"  will 
occur  on  Wednesday  next,  and  will  in- 
clude a  visit  to  historic  spot.=. 
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-IM  D.  SANKEY  IS  BLIND. 


TTALI.Y  RECOVER  SIGHT 
IX  RIGHT  EVE. 


To  Aid  the  B.ltml— The  Mutual  and  Social 
Advancement  Association  of  the  Blind  will 
hold  its  third  annual  literary  and  musical  en- 
tertainment Tuesday  evening  at  Kimball 
Hall.  The  funds  obtained  are  to  be  devoted 
to  urging  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 


T  RA  D  BANKET  who  l9  In  serious  danger  of  becoming  totally  Mind  as  a  result  of  an 
I  operation  from  progressive  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  has  numerous  friends  In  Chicago 
who  have  known  and  admired  him  since  the  days  of  his  evangelist  work  with  the  la  e  Mr. 
Moody  Mr.  Sankey  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  began  his  career  as  a  religious 
singer 'in  the  Methodist  church  when  he  was  15.  His  "Sacred  Songs  and  Solos"  have 
been  translated  into  numerous  languages  and  have  had  the  Immense  circulaUon  of  morj 
than  50  000,000  copies.  The  evangelist  of  late  has  been  lecturing  on  sacred  songs.^  «s 
is  6S  years  old,  and  his  age  militates  against  his  recovery. 

ing  strength.     He  is  now  much  improvea 
and  we  hope  he  will  soon  he  about. 

"Tliree  weeks  ago  Dr.  Richard  Kslish 
performed  an  operation  on  father's  eyes. 
He  hae  steadily  improved  since  that  tinie. 
The  only  reaaon  the  public  was  not  in- 
formed of  his  condition  was  because  of  his 
request  that  no  effort  be  spared  to  prevent 
his  friend  from  being  alarmed.  Now  that 
it  is  known  The  Sun  will  confer  a  favor  on 
us  if  the  following  signed  statement  i^ 
published,  in  order  that  all  our  friends  and 
acquaintances  all  over  the  world  may 
Icnow  the  exact  status  of  the  ca^.^:" 

No  announcement  of  Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey 's 
illness  h,"tS  been  made  before  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  his  expressed  wish  that  his  friends 
should  be  kept  in  ifnornnee  as  to  his  real 
condition  lost  thev  should  become  unneces- 
sarily alarmed. 

To  avoid  anv  misrepresentation  or  ex- 
aggeration tbHt'miffht  result  from  the  facts 
in  the  case  net  beinc  known,  we  submit  the 
following  signed  statement  by  his  attending 
oculist.  I      ALL.t.N    Savket. 

J.      E.     .SANKtS. 

New  foBK.  March  7,  iM3. 
Mr.  Sankey  first  cams  under  ray  car?  about 
two  months  aero  suffering  from  an  attr.cli  of 
congestive  glaucoma,  caused  undoubtedly 
in  this  case  by  physical  exhau.=tion  from 
overwork.  This  disease  is  due  to  an  ic- 
cre,Tse  in  the  tension  within  the  eyeballs. 
which  if  not  reduced  causes  wa.sting  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  abolition  of  sight.  The 
operation  necessary  to  reduce  this  pressure 
was  performed  as  soon  as  the  condition  of 
the  eyes  permitted.  He  rallied  at  once. 
the  pain  .-.nd  .suffering  being  relieved,  but  it 
is  now  too  soon  to  express  a  defitiite  opinion 
as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  operation. 
In  the  right  eye  the  exi-^tin?  conditions  are 
not  unfavorable  to  the  recovery  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  sight  which  will  probaby  be  ac- 
centn.it.ed  by  improvement  in  his  general 
health.  The  left  eye  has  not  responded 
to  troitment  as  the  other  has  done  and  at 
this  time  any  anticipation  ofthat  sicht  in  this 
eye   will    be    restored   is   h-^rdly   j'l'^Ti^' 


all  Hope  for  This,  However,  and  Less 
for  the  Left— He  Has  Been  lU  for  Two 
SlcntUs  From  Overwork  Om-tng  His 
Hecent    Trip    Tbrousb    British    Isle«. 

For  the  last  two  months,  unkno^vn  to 
all  save  his  immediate  family  Ira  D.  Sankey, 
co-worker  of  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody 
and  famous  hymn  writer,  has  been  ill  in 
his  home  at  148  South  Oxford  street ,  Brook- 
lyn. Mr.  Saixkey,-A-hoisin  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  was  taken  sick  in  the  first  instance 
with  nervous  breakdown,  which  brought 
about  an  affection  of  the  eyes  called  glau- 
coma, from  which  he  has  tenapprariiy 
lost  his  sight.  His  fainily  and  physicians 
are  hopeful  that  the  sight  of  his  right  eye 
will  be  saved,  although  the  left  eye  is  said 
to  be  less  likely  to  respond  to  treatment. 

Overwork    and    a    desire    to    cover    the 

ground    which   wjas    traversed    in    1875   by 

Mr.   Moody  and   himself   in   their   famous 

tour  tlirough   England,   Ireland   and  Scot- 

i  land  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Sankey's  col- 

I  lapse. 

I      "Mr.   Sankey,"  said  his  son   last  night, 

I  "in  liis  recent  trip  not  only  went  over  the 

route   taken   by  Mr.   Moody  and  himself, 

but  did  the  talking  as  weU  as  leadii  g  the 

siuguig.     This  was  too  much  for  liis  fail- 


\^ 


y   i;      fOr[0. 


Blind  Ma.n  Who  Reads  Character. 


DR.NIUEL  Prpi^^ 


m\  CHftBftCTEe, 

Dr.  Newel  Perry  Judges  Persons 

by  the  Inflexion  and  Tone 

of  the  Voice. 


IT  IS  A  BETTER  INDEX 

THAN  THE  APPEARANCE, 


He  Can  Detect  Vanity,  Dishonesty, 
Insanity,  illnfes,  ;^ge'\nd 
WlanyOtH^rTrafe.^ 


A  remarkaWe  blind  man  Is  Dr.  NeweJ 
Perry  Ph.  D..  Ph.  B.,  ot  New  York. 
pTlvaitc  tutor  to  half  a  hundred  Colum- 
bia Oollege  students.  He  Is  a  celebrated 
mathematician  and  a  Braduate  o£  th« 
Universities  of  MJuraldh.  OWcaeo  amd  San 
'  Pranolsco. 


To^  a    world    reporter    yesterday    Dr.  I 
Perry  dictated  the  fo-llowing-  explanatioa  1 
of  W»  method  of  analyzing   the   Inflee- 
tions    and     expesslorts     o£     the     human 
voice; 

By  Dr.  Newel  Perry. 
The  voice  tells  you  Instantly  ■wtoether 
the  speaker  is  a  mac  of  action,  wheither 
he  possesses  spontanlety  and  Is  an  In- 
fallible Index  to  a  maai's  'mentality.  Judg- 
ment, IntelUgenoe,  understanding  SiUd 
character  stand  revealed  the  momenit  he 
speaks.  Generosity,  self-Interest  and 
conce.'.t  are  of  course  easily  read  In  a 
man's  ideas,  but  wfhere  the  face  and 
conduct  are  usually  taken  as  the  only 
guides  to  oharacterk  the  voice  far  sur- 
passes them  both  as  such,  in  safety  and 
accuracy.  Such  knowledge  seems  to 
me  instinct  raither  than  science.  To  me, 
blind  from  my  early  childhood,  I  cannot 
recollect  ever  having  been  without  the 
knowledge. 

For  instance,  almost  as  soon  as  I 
hear  the  voices  o£  some  people  I  In- 
stinctively shrink  from  them  almost 
involuntarily.  They  Inspire  me  with  a 
I'eellng  of  dread.  These  flrsit  impressions 
ara  usually  borne  out  by  subsequent  in- 
formation. 1  try  in  the  first  Instance  to 
overcome  my  repugnance,  but  the  more 
I  hear  theiir  voices  the  more  repulsive 
they  become  to  mje.  Such  persons,  of 
course,  I  try  to  avoid. 

l*ride,  vanity,  honesty,  truth  and  all 
other  hunnan  attributes  are  quickly  be- 
trayed by  the  tone  arid  expressions  of 
the  voice.  < 

Detection    ot    Vanity. 

Vanity  is  denoted  ih  tihe  language  as 
well  as  In  the  expression.  It  Is  one  of 
the  traits  of  human  weakness  most 
easily   dlsooveired.   ,Tlhete  is„A,.,  tpjie   of 


Belf-consclbushess' In  "ev'eBy thing  a  vain 
peison  says.  This  Is  especially  notice- 
able In  the  speech  of  young  women. 
Tboy  tihink  constantly  of  th§  outward 
impression  they  make  while  speaking. 
They  stiady  their  expressions  and  man- 
ners. 

'Pride  Is  usuially  denoted  by  a  stilted 
and  lofty  tone  and  has  much  the  same 
outward  sound  as  dignity,  only  In  an 
2xa.g-gei'atecl  degree. 

Dishonesty  of  mind  is  dishonesty  of 
speech;  they  arc  co-related.  The  milnd 
of  a  dishonest  man  dominates  his 
speech,  ft  takes  on  a  smooth,  artful 
espresslQin,  someblmes  haEiitatlng,  some- 
tlms  constnalned.  A/t  other  ■O.mes  It  a^- 
ten^pts  to  overwhelm  and  convl-nso  vvltli', 

fa':»e  logic  aind  flery  speech.  v 

Dishonesty  can  be  detected  through  ■ 
the  voloe  at  a  great  distance.  Fre- 
quently,! have  been  asked  by  friends  to 
tnke  up,  one  end  oif  a  telephone  re- 
ceiver to  assist  them  in  reading  the 
mind  and  purpose  oi  the  person  at  the 
other  end. 

How    He   Does    It. 

My  usuial  metihiod  of  thoroughly  un- 
derstanding a  person  la  to  draw  him 
out  to  the  fuiUest,  not  so  much  to  ab- 
sorb his  thoughts  or  Ideas  as  to  anal- 
yze his  expressions  and  sipeech.  I  let 
li-cn  talk  o.n  anything  he  chooses  without 
attempting  to  guide  his  thoughts,  and 
if  he  is  intereisted  dn  any  particular 
subject  he  will  usually  speak  on  lit  with 
enthusiasm.  I  let  Wm  try  to  convince 
me.  but  pay  no  aittentlon  to  What  he 
says  beyond  situdying  his  tones  and 
keeping  an  ear  for  fallacious  or  un- 
sound reasoning.  It's  usually  the  logic 
of  an  argument — or  tihe  lack  of  logic, 
even  In  the  slightest  degree-rthat  "be- 
trays the  uilterlor  purpose  of  the 
speaker.  I  never  offer  a  correction  dur- 
l])g  the  S'peech.  so  as  to  keep  tl:i«-^ 
speaker  off  his  guard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  voice  dlBco> 
ers    honesty    of    mind    or    purpose    al- 
most instantly.    It  Is  a  better  and  safer 
Index    to    character    than    tihe    counte- 
nance.   Dissimulation  with,  the  voice  to  , 
a  tr.aimsd  ear  Is   ImiposslMe.    There  cam 
be    no    Imposition    on    that    score.    Dis- 
simulation in  facial  appearance  Is  ■more 
difficult     to     detect.     Wihereas    ordinary 
persons  have  to  overcome  and  penetrate 
:'  this    facial      dissimulation,     the      Inter-. 
,'  preter   of   the  voice   has   no   such   mafek 
I  to    uncover.    Ordinarily    the    facial    ex- 
j  pression      and      physique     influence      or 
I  prejudice    a    seeing    man.       He    is   pre- ' 
1  possessed   by   appearance,   and   this   de- 
ception  Is   often   at   the   bottom   of   the 
1  deepest    roguery.        The    voice    Is    con- 
;  trolled    by    no    diuch    outward    physical 
expresslcns.    Ail    tihls   la    discounted    to  i 
zero  to  a  blind  man. 

An  unhealthy  man  usually  has  an  un- 
healthy tone  to  his  voice,  but  It  Is  an  i 
entirely  different  tone  from  that  which  i 
betokens  an  unhealthy  character.  While 
the  tone  niay  tell  you  ot  defects  in  hlsj 
character,  the  mode  and  tone  of  expres-  i 
siom  will  also  denote  some  errors  In: 
physique.  At  least  you  will  have  al 
mental  picture  ot  what  the  p'p-son  looks i 
■Ike.  The  tone  of  an  ailing  roan  Is; 
quickly  understood  and  the  qualities  of* 
character  and  pihysique  are  not  easily ;: 
confu.'^ea  In  analyzing'  the  expref-iiioii.  j 
Vl'eak:   Ohariicter  Revealed.  i 

If  a  man  has  weak  crharacter  and  I 
Ideas  there  will  be  an  appreciable  efCo.rt ; 
In  the  voice,  there  will  be  a  noticeable  |' 
attempt  to  bolster  up  and- round  out'j 
the  language.  There  Is  an  uncertain ; 
ring  to  his  voice.  f 

Age  as  well  as  mental  vigor  Is  also , 
betrayed  by  the  voice.  A  practical  Illus- 
tration ot  this  occurred  yesterday.  At 
the  hotel  where  I  dine  there  are  various 
.  guests  whose  ages  I  have  judged  by 
their  Voices. 

Three  or  four  of  us  at  my  ■  table  en- 
tered into  a  guessing  contest  to  deter- 
mine the  ages  of  ten  ot  the  other  guests. 
Most  of  the  guesses  dlffsred  from  mine,  i 
but  after  personal  Inquiries  I  was  found 
to  be  closest  In  nearly  every  case.  X 
thouffht  the  result  rather  remarkable, 
especially  as  I  had  heard  some  of  tticm 
speak  for  the  first  time  that  day.  It 
shows  In  this  case  that  eyesight  waa 
deceived  three  times  where  the  ear 
was  undeceived. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  judged 
from  a  man's  voice  that  there  was 
sometlhlng  wrong  with  his  mind.  Later 
I  have  learned  that  either  the  person 
was  previously  in  an  Insane  asylum  or 
that  he  had  gone  there. 

This  judgment  was   not   based  on  hla  [ 
Irrational  speech  so  much  as  by  tll$  i|rfl-  'i 
natural,    hollow  tone  ot  his  voice.     Age 
is    denoted    rather    by    expression    than: 
Inflection.    Inflections  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  results  of  culture— not  natural, 
jbut  acquired  culture.  Persons  who  move 
,/in    fine    society    inflect    well.     A    laboT'Sra 
.'  does    not.      Other    expressions    of    the  i 
voice.  like  confidence  and  sincerity,  are 
stamped   by  a   certain   convincing  force  |i 
and  logic  that  are  unmistakable.  I 

;  Wihen  I  study  a  man's  character  the  ji 
.things  I  set  myself  to  know  are  these:  ! 
Is  he  honest?  If  he  Is,  then  of  course  he  I 
is  also  sincere.  Is  he  a  nia.n  of  confl- 1 
dence?  If  he  is  then  he  is  also  opti- 
mistic. If  a  man  Is  both  honest  and  i 
optimistic  he  possesses  a  healthy  char-  ! 
acter.  i, 


Iff  OHier  .Mca.nt<  of  TelUnn:.  I 

I  am  not  wholly  dependent  on  the  tone  1 
Of  the  voice  In  studying  a  man's  cha-r- ] 
acter,  I  use  that  In  coimbdnajtlon  with  I 
my  ubllity  to  -analyze  his  IntelUg'ence.  | 
ii  he  Is  Intelllgcst  and  sa^ys  foolish  i 
things.  It  would  Indicate  tlhat  he  la  dis- ! 
ihonest  oi-  Inslncei-e.  Therefore  my  i 
aiolHty  to  reason  log'ically  is  as  much  of 
J  a'Ulde  to  me  as  the  voice  itself  In  oer- 

I  tain  clrcum-stancos. 

I  Often  when  I  ask  persons  In  the  street  I 
to  direct  me  to  a  place,  they  raise  their 

!  hand  .or  cane  and  point  in  tMs  or  that| 
direction  and  say:  "Do  you  see  such  amd  i 
such  a  thing?"  I  can  usually  divine  the  ' 
alrr.ction  Indicated  by  the  direction  of' 
tjhe  straini3:or's   voice. 

The  handshake  Is  an  Invaluable  aid  to 
undeistanidiniR-  character  In  comnection 
with  the  voice.  Some  men  give  you  a 
hand.^hake  that  be.'speaks  an  emotional 
tem.Tn.-.rajtiei'.t.  That  Is,  thev  &lve  you  a 
sudden  grip  and  Jerk,  or  a  s«rios  of 
jerks.       Another   toarely    g-lves    you    his 

I  hand.    Ho    mo-reJv    places    It    llmplv    In 
yours  and  lets  you  do  the  s-hakilng.  Such 

I  a   mam    i.s    without    confidence    or    ohar- 
actar.    This  supposlMon  of  his  character 

.  is   usually   borne    out  by  the  tone  of  his 

'  v'oloe.     If  It  Is  not  borne  out,    von   muar. 
search  out  the  cause  of  conJaMI*'(WfflWl» 

'/■ASKW. .?.'.!:.';.■:..■.".■:.■.:: ....i^Z. 
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Overwork  and  a  desire  to  cover^^e 
ground  traversed  by  Moody  in  1875  is 
given  as  tlie  cause  ot  the  blindness  of 
Sankey,  the  famous  singer.  His  oculist 
hopes  to  recover  the  sight  of  his  right 
eye  for  him,  along  with  general  healtli. 
The  lesspn..to,r  .(.hfe^gyerwoi^ees^Temains: 

From    .:1UaMIM^ {j.y!63£... 


..^,m.x'^...\m... 


Date  . 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BLIND. 

State  House  last 
5ns  were  laid  before  the 
CorifaitteeiPbn  Education,  asking  for  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  adulUMITOk  The  meeting  was  of 
more  th^n  local  importance,  not  sim- 
ply bojause  of  the  eloquent  appeals  for 
sym|mthy  with  the  blind  (including  a 
beautiful  address  by  Miss  Helen  Keller), 
I  but  because  it  showed  that  the  people  of 
this  country  know  little  about  the  blind. 
They  do  not  know  how  many  there  are, 
how  they  are  taught  (or  not  taught), 
and  what  they  can  do  to  support  them- 
selves. There  is  plenty  of  vague  sym- 
pathy, but  very  little  knowledge.  Of  all 
the  blind  in  this  country,  about  half 
are  too  old  or  too  ill  to  be  active  mem- 
bers of  society,  or  are  minors  who  are 
in  a  measure  being  educated  by  the 
schools  for  the  blind.  But  the  rest — 
those  who  with  their  sight  would  be 
self-supporting  citizens — what  are  they 
doing,  and  what  does  the  State  they 
live  In  do  for  them?  Most  Americans 
will  be  surprised  when  we  say,  "Almost 
nothing." 

There  are  in  most  States  schools 
where  blind  children  are  taught  to  read 
I  raised  print,  and  by  that  means  and 
also  by  oral  instruction  are  given  a 
common-school  education.  The  adult 
blind  who  cannot  help  themselves  and 
are  not  supported  by  individuals,  are 
taken  care  ot  in  asylums  and  pauper 
institutions.  In  these  two  ways  the 
States  do  provide  for  their  blind.  But 
ir  another  and  more  vital  way  most 
States  do  nothing.  They  do  not  prac- 
tically educate  the  able-bodied  blind,  who 
have   been   through   the   blind   schools. 


or^ho^Be'WoliSve' lost  Their  sight  lafe, 
but  who  are  still  young  enough  to  learn 
a  trade.  With  the  exception  of  some 
scattered  and  as  yet  not  very  effective 
efforts,  there  is  little  attempt  in  Amer- 
ica to  teach  the  blind  to  earn  their  own 
living.  We  allow  blind  people  to  be 
paupers,  burdens,  objects  of  charity.  The 
fault  is  not  with  our  philanthropy,  but 
with  our  intelligence.  Most  Americans 
do  not  believe  that  the  blind  can  do 
work.  That  error  is  depriving  the  able- 
bodied  blind  of  their  rights,  and  is  turn- 
iing  thousands  of  possibly  independent 
j  citizens  into  unhappy  dependents. 

What   can   the   blind   do?     They  can 
learn  many  crafts — the  manufacture  of 
baskets,  brooms,  rugs,  hats,  and  dozens 
ol   other    things    made    by    the    hands; 
they   can   feed   printing  presses,  stitch, 
fold,   assemble,   do   many  of  the   things 
performed  by  mechanical  skill  of  hand 
jiu  printing  shops.    Let  us  disregard  the 
j  exceptional  cases  of  those  who  have  be- 
come musicians,  preachers,  authors,  law- 
yers,   and    so    on.      There   still    remain 
many  occupations  and  trades  in  which 
the  blind  iiian  and  woman  can  become 
a  deft  and  capable  workman.    The  blind, 
with  their  other  senses  sharpened  by  the 
absence  of  one,  can  be  taught  to  taste 
tea,  tune  pianos,  and  mix  perfumes.  Miss 
Helen  Keller  has  been  repeatedly  asked 
by  manufacturers  of  perfumery  to  learn 
to  blend  perfumes.    No  doubt  they  want- 
I  ed  her  name,  but  her  name  alone  would 
not  make  a  good  blending  of  odors.    The 
blind  can  keep  little  shops,  and  can  ped- 
dle simple  things  if  they  are  started  >in 
business.     In  Boston  a  blind  man  is  a 
piano   agent.     There   is   no   doubt   that 
every  healthy  blind  person,  under  forty, 
or  even  older,  can  be  taught  to  support 
himself;    yet  there  is  almost  no  provi- 
sion made  in  America  for  this  kind  of 
industrial  education  for  the  blind. 

Mere  education  is  not  enough.  A 
prejudice  exists  against  blind  people  as 
workmen.  We  thi-ow  the  blind  man  a 
qtiarter  or  build  a  home  for  him  at  pub- 
lic expense;  we  do  not  help  him  to  pro- 
duce what  he  can  produce  without  his 
eyesight.  At  the  industrial  school  for 
the  blind  in  Hartford,  C9nn.,  blind  wo- 
men feed  the  presses — not  only  the 
cylinder  presses,  but  those  where  the 
sheet  is  inserted  and  removed.  Local 
'printers  have  visited  the  place,  admired 
and  congratulated;  but  when  they  have 
been  asked  to  give  one  of  these  blind 
people  a  trial,  they  have  shrugged  their 
shoulders.  In  England,  an  agent,  sup- 
ported by  the  State  or  by  the  various 
charities  for  the  blind,  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  go  about  securing  positions  for 
:apable  blind  persons.  Suppose  he  wants 
i  place  for  a  blind  organist.  "What!  A 
blind  organist?"  "Yes.  and  he  can  play 
better  than  the  man  you  have  now." 
"But  how  can  he  read  music?"  "He  has 
1*  read  to  him,  note  for  note,  and  com- 
mits it  to  memory,  and  he  can  learn 
as  many  new  pieces  a  week  as  the  or- 
ganist who  sees.  Try  him  three  months 
at  our  expense."  The  organist  is  tried 
and  holds  the  position. 

Americans  are  behind  in  this  matter, 
not  because  they  are  uncharitable,  but 
because  they  do  not  know.  The  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  send  out  every 
year  graduates  who  know  books,  but 
few  who  can  support  themselves;    and 


'  there  are  many  graduates  dependent- 
on  charity  for  their  living.  It  Is 
strange  that  America,  with  Its  prac- 
tical ideas  of  education,  should  have 
been  so  unpractical  in  the  case  of  the 
blind.  There  is  sufficient  opportunity  in 
American  States  for  blind  children  to 
learn  to  read  poetry,  but  almost  no  op- 
portunity for  them  to  learn  an  occupa- 
tion by  which  they  can  make  a  llvi]qj|»«^ 
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BLIND  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
[From  the  New  York  EvenlDg  Poet.]    _,-  - 

With  the  exception  of  some  scattered 
and  as  yet  not  very  eftfctlve  efforts, 
there  Is  little  attempt  In  America  to 
teach  the  blind  to  earn  their  own  living. 
We  allow  blind  people  to  be  paupers, 
burdens,  objects  of  charity.  The  fault 
Is  not  with  our  philanthropy,  but  with 
our  Intelligence.  •  •  •  In  England,  an 
agent,  supported  by  the  state  or  bv  the 
various  charities  for  the  blind,  makes  It 
his  business  to  go  about  securing  posi- 
tions for  capable  blind  persons.  Sup- 
pose he  wants  a  place  for  a  blind  or- 
ganist. "What!  A  blind  organist?" 
"Yes.  and  he  can  play  better  than  the 
man  you  have  now."  "But  how  can  he 
read  music?"  "He  has  it  read  to  him, 
note  for  note,  and  commits  It  to  mem- 
ory, and  he  can  Jeam  as  many  new 
pieces  a  week  as  the  organist  who  sees. 
Try  him  three  months  at  our  expense." 
The  organist  Is  tried  and  holds  the  posi- 
tion. 

Americans  are  behind  In  this  matter, 
not  because  they  are  uncharitable,  but 
because  they  do  not  know.  The  Insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  send  out  every 
year  graduates  who  know  books,  but 
few  who  can  support  themselves;  and 
there  are  many  graduates  dependent  on 
charity  for  their  living.  It  Is  strange 
that  America,  with  its  practical  ideas 
of  education,  should  have  been  so  un- 
practical In  the  case  of  the  blind.  There 
Is  suffloient  opportunity  in  American 
states  tor  blind  children  to  learn  to  read 
poetry,  brut  almost  no  opportunity  for 
them  to  learn  an  occupation  by  which 
ttiey  can  make  a  living. 


^CTr 


Date. 


1 


TO  BE  A  HOME  FOR  BLIND 


Home  o£  Alice  and  Plioebe  Cary 
BouBht  by  a  'Wealthy  Man  lor  the 
tae  o£  the  Unfortnnate. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Mar.  12.— "Clovemook," 
the  homo  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary, 
sisters,  whose  poems  are  widel.v.  known 
throughout  the  literary  world,  has  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  heirs  and  will 
oecome  a  home  for  the  blind,  under-  the 
management  of  the  Trader  Sisters  of 
Avondale.  These  sisters,  one  of  whom  Is 
blind,  have  been  active  In  providing  a  li- 
brary and  had  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain 
the  Cary  homestead  for  a  home  building. 
W.  A.  Proctor,  a  wealthy  citizen,  pur- 
chased it  and  placed  it  at  their  disposal. 
The  ,homesteHd  has  an  ideal  l0|g|^^||i^«M^^ 
Colleff>»'iHiH,i,t^)ii;4auM|ti<W,'g^r'acres. 


I 


\^ 


N^ 


SCHOOL  FOR  THK  BLIND. 
\.     Governor  Dockery's  special  message  to   the   Geu-! 
:eral    Assembly,    calling    attention    to   the    deplorable 

tondltion  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  should 
.ender  it  impossible  for  members  of  the  State's  legis- 
■iatire  body  to  fail  in  the  full  performance  of  their, 
duty  to  the  helpless  wards  of  the  State. 
ft-    There  can  be  no  e.xcuse  for  neglect  in  meeting  the: 
jessing   needs   of   the   Blind   Asylum.     The   amoimtl 
necessary   for  this  pm'pose  is  available  without  im- 
;.i)osing  an  additional  tax  upon  the  people.'    All  that  isi 
fcecessary  is  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  | 
Ko  prevent   an   unwise   and   selfish   or   sectional  dis- 
tribution of  the  State  revenues,  insisting  instead  that 
the   necessities   of   the    State's   eleemosynary    institu- 
tions shall  first  be  provided  for. '   Tliis  is  especially 
Imperative  in  the  case  of  the  Missouri  School  for  tlie 
Blind. 

The  report  of  the  legislative  committee  appointed 
to  visit  the  various  State  institutions,  to  which  Gov- 
ernor Dockery  calls  attention  in  his  message,  reveals 
a    condition    at    the    institution     tlie   continuance    of 
which   would   be   a   disgrace   to   Missouri.     There   is 
actual  suffering   among   the   inmates,    owing   to   this 
condition,    and    there   is  also   danger— the   danger   of 
^falling   ceilings   in  an   old  and   decayed   building  no 
vlonger    fit   for    occupancy.      This    evil   calls    for    im- 
mediate remedy.  ai;d  no  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly whose  bosom  is  moved  by  humanitarian  im-^ 
pulses  or.  who  feels  a  pride  in  the  good  name  of  his| 
State  can  refuse  to  vote  for  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion or  to  vote  against  other  appropriation  measures 
that  would  deprive  the  State's  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions of  the  support  vli'ch  is  their  due. 
f       Governor  Dockery's  message  should  meet  with   a 
'  prompt    and    favorable    response    from  'the    General 
Assembly.     It  must,  indeed.  If  Missouri  is  not  to  be' 
shamed   before   the    world.     A   condition   such   as   is 
now  officially  reported  to  exist  in  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  may  not  be  permitted  to  continue  un- 
less the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri  is  utterly  in- 
different to   the  credit   of  tlie   State   iu   the  eyes   o 
ibumaue  people. 

BOSTON   EVENING 


TKANSCRIPT. 


MARCH   11,   1903 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The    movement    now    stirring    Massachu- 
setts  in   the   interest   of   her  adult  "biinfl.   is 
attracting  attention   in   other   parts   of   the 
country.     Among  the  many  valuatile  letters 
to  which  even  the  extended  hearing,  on  the 
[jsixth,  could  give  no  time    is  the  following  to 
piiho  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
'tlon    for    Promoting    the    Interests    of    the 
jAdult  Blind,  from  the  nationally  known  and  l 
,;iionored    chaplain     of    the    United    States  ', 
louse  of  Representatives: 
,  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the 
laudable    enterprise    you    and    others    have  \ 
.Inaugurated,    through    the    proper    authorl-  j 
'ties,  to  cause  a  thorough  investigation  per-  ! 
taining  to  the  condition  of  the  "adult  blind 
of  the    Commonwealth    of   Massachusetts," 
and  I  desire  most  heartily  to  give  my  per- 
sonal indorsement  to   the  much  needed  In- 
vestigation. 

Having  been  without  sight  for  almost 
forty  years  and  having  a  large  acquaint- 
ance among  blind  people  not  only  of  your 
State  but  throughout  the  United  States  and 
knowing,  by  experience  and  observation 
that  the  class  In  which  you  are  interested 
'  have  been  wofully  if  not  criminally  neg- 
lected, I  wish  to  emphatically  indorse  the 
movement  yo\i  have  set  on  foot  and  wish  it 
godspeed. 

From  what  I  know  of  the   so-called  ex- 
pert  educators   of   the   blind,    they    need    a 


thorougn  snaKing  up  to  get  them  out  of  tlie 
well-worn  ruts  into  which  they  have  fallen 
and  are  seemingly  content  to  travel  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  blind  in  general,  and 
more  especially  the  class  you  have  In  view. 

If  I  can  assist  you  in  any  way,  I  am  yours 
to   command. 

Respectfully 
(Signed)  Henry  N.  Couden." 

From  C.  L.  Fraser,  superintendent  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  himself  sight- 
less, came  these  encouraging  words:  "I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  commission  asked 
for  rwill  be  appoin'ted,  and  that  its  investi- 
gations may  prove  advantageous  to  tlie 
adult  blind  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts." 

F.  E.  Cleveland,  a  lawyer,  Is  one  of  the 
most  notable  blind  men  in  our  country.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Hartford  Industrial 
School  for  the  Blind  and  its  principal  for 
several  years.  He  founded  the  American 
Association  to  furnish  employment  for  the 
Mind,  and  continues  to  be  its  president. 
His  unselfish  zeal  urged  him  to  a  yet  larger 
work,  and  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Is  an 
object  lesson  for  the  nation.  Mr.  Cleve- 
la.nd  is  Its  secretary,  and  from,  him  came 
a  letter  long  and  strong,  which  the  public 
should  have  entire,  but  limits  of  space 
forbid: 

"I  am  in  thorough  sympathy  and  accord 
with  your  noble  society,  and  a.m  truly 
thankful  that  it  has  espoused  the  cause  of 
a  class  of  your  citizens  whose  condition 
philanthropy  ha.s  so  loijg  overlooked  and 
misunderstood.  Belonging  to  that  class  my- 
self, with  thirty  years'  experience  to 
look  back  upon,  and  ten  years  of 
careful  study  of  all  the  conditions 
and  problems  confronting  the  blind, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
I  am  prepared  to  affirm  that  there  is  no 
class  upon  whom  misfortune  has  laid  a 
heavy  hand  whose  present  condition  In  life 
is  so  needlessly  miserable.  And  when  the 
public  become  better  informed  upon  this 
subject,  it  will  hold  itself  responsible  for 
that  lack  of  opportunity  which  condemns 
the  blind  to  live  In  idleness  and  dependence. 
When  I  lost  my  siglit  I  was  a  young  man 
with  the  responsibility  of  a  husband  and 
father.  I  shared  iwlth  the  seeing  world  that 
awful  dread  of  becoming  blind,  because,  in 
addition  to  all  the  attendant  deprivations 
of  the  blessings  of  sight,  I  believed  I  wa.s 
doomed  to  a  life  of  hopeless  dependence.  I 
have  never  met  a  person  with  sight  who  so 
thorouglily  understood  my  situation  at  that 
rime,  or  who  could  so  place  himself  in  the 
shoes  of  a  blind  person,  recently  deprived 
of  sight,  as  oould  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the 
fci;nder  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  as  evidenced  by ,  the  language  he 
uses  in  urging  upon  the  trustees  of  that 
noble  institution  the  necessity  of  undertak- 
ing to  do  just  what  you  are  now  asking  the 
committee  to  recommend.  I  quote  his  lan- 
guage in  the  report  of  that  institution,  pub- 
lished In  1849,  when  he  takes  up  the  cause 
of  the  adult  blind.  (See  report  of  Dr. 
Howe.)  These  are  the  words  of  a  man 
whose  life  and  works  are  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  your 
Commonwealth,  and  to  whose  memory  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  a  last- 
ing monument.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ccmmittee  should  have  its  attention  called 
to  the  paragraph  in  the  language  above 
quoted,  which  declares  that  the  instruction 
and  improvement  of  the  adult  blind  was  a 
work  for  which  that  institution  was  not 
intended,  although  S'uch  cases  were  totally 
unprovided  for  elsewhere. 

"The  door  of  hope  which  ^the  language  in 
his  report  opened  to  the  adult  blind,  was 
closed  with  his  death.  It  Is  your  privilege 
to  take  up  his  unfinished  work,  for  until 
now  the  legacy  of  knowledge  gained  by 
sympathetic  and  earnest  efforts  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  blind  has  been  declined 
by  those  whom  I  have  no  doubt  he  hoped 
would  be  guided  by'  his  wishes  and  sugges- 
tions, and  on  whom  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  hitherto,  without  questioning, 
left  the  burden  of  responsibility. 

"All  you  aslc  in  your  petition  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  commission  to  inquire  Into  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind,  and  how  their 
condition  may  be  im,proved  by  wise  legis- 
lation. It  cannot  be  possible  that  this  ap- 
peal will  be  in  vain,  and  whoever  rises  to 
oppose  you  must  stand  convicted  of  a  de- 
sire to  keep  from  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts that  knowledge  whlcli  would  speedily 
result  in  decided  steps  being  taken. 

"Should  such  a  commission  be  appointed,' 
I  sliall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  point  out 
many  ways  of  placing  the  feet  of  the  blind 
in   a   sure   path,    where,    with    their   hearts 


filled  with  the  sunshine  of  newly  awakened 
hope,  they  will  rejoice  In  the  realization  of 
a  glad  and  useful  life." 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,   from  office  of 
Lend-a-Hand  Record,  writes: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be^given  for  the  legislators  to 
provide  better  means  than  we  have  now  for 
the  emploj'ment  of  the  adult  blind  I  can- 
not be  at  the  hearing.  If  I  were  I  should 
say  that  the  cases  of  the  adult  blind  which 
are  brought  before  us  here  are  the  most 
diflicult  cases  we  have  to  manage.  We  have  • 
at  this  moment  on  our  calendar  one  or  two 
which  present  great  difficulty.  I  believe  In 
asylums  as  little  as  any  man  does.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  at  hand  the  details  of 
two  cases  where  by  a  little  very  reasonable 
assistance  given  here,  by  intelligent  friends 
blind  men  are  supporting  themselves  with 
dignity  and  honor. 

"I  wonder  the  courts  have  never  b=en 
called  upon  to  show  whether  you  have  a 
right  to  tax  a  blind  man  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  public  library  in  which  there 
IS  no  book  which  he  can  read,  or  for  the 
erection  of  a  public  monument  which  he 
cannot  see.  Biit  perhaps  this  is  outside  the 
subject  which  Will  be  presented  at  the  hear! 


THE    EYE,    Thursday, 
March  12,    1903, 
DES  MOINES,  lA. 

By    "Bill." 


Another  Blind-Dumb  Girl. 

The  Eye  sent  your  "Bill"  to  make 
up  a  sensational  story  in  regard  to  an- 
other blind-dumb  child,  by  the  name  of 
Miss  Katie  Reilly.  He  secured  informa- 
tion through  the  Daily  News,  stating 
as  follows : 

"Katie  Reilly,  a  14-year-old  girl, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Reilly, 
formerly  of  Klondike,  now  of  Colfax, 
has  been  blind  and  since  a  very  small 
child  and  her  case  parallels  exactly 
that  of  the  little  Stein  child  about 
which  there  has  been  some  discussion 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  ''"'he  Reilly 
child  lost  its  sight  through  a  fever 
contracted  from  a  boarder  years  ago 
when  the  child  was  a  mere  baby.  The 
eye  balls  have  quite  disappeared  and  of 
course  there  is  no  possibility  of  restor- 
ing the  sight.  Physicians  have 
examined  the  child,  but  have  been 
unable  to  do  anything,  but  recommend 
that  it  be  placed  in  one  of  the  state 
institutions. 

"On  this  point,  however,  it  is  under- 
stood that  there  is  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  who  of  course,  are 
always  solicitious  over  the  welfare  of 
their  unfortunate  child,  and  they  hesi- 
tate to  let  the  child  go  out  of  their 
direct  care.  And  while  the  parents , 
have  discussed  putting  the  child  in  a 
state  institution  they  have  labored  un- 
der the  impression  that  there  was  no 
institution  that  would  receive  it  because 
the  child  seemed  also  to  be  deaf.  Its 
seeming  deficiency  in  hearing, however, 
is  probably  due  more  to  feeble  minded- 
ness  since  it  is  stated  positively  that 
the  child  responds  to  certain  instrut- 
tions  and  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
resentment  when  strange  children  enter 
the  house  and  begin  to  play,  or  make  a 
noise. 

"iVlr.  Reilly  last  fall  moved  his  family 
to  Colfax  and  is  engaged  as  a  miner  at 
that  place.  He  has  a  family  of  six 
children  including  Katie,  and  has  been 


rfinancially  unable  to  do  anything  tor 
the  child  liiniBeir.  FamilieB  residing 
ill  Kloiidiife  wiio  were  neighbors  to  the 
ItL-illy's  for  years,  say  the  child  prac- 
tically does  not  talk  thougli  it  can  shv 
"manima"  and  a  few  other  words,  lint 
when  told  to  get  back  from  the  stove 
or  to  sit  down  or  is  o-iven  other  bhli- 
j^ary  commands  it  responds  at  once.'.' 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


MARCH  14.  iy03.. 

The  New  Youk  Institution  Rkpokt. 

Mr.  Wait,  in  his  annual  Report,     iifter 
brief  reference   to  routine    concernments 
of  ihe  school,  goes  somewhut  elaborately 
into  discussion  of  the  N.  Y.  points  us  the 
system  of  writing  and    printing.;    for    the 
blind  which  is  by   enactment   and     merit 
most  entitled  to  be  considered  the  esial:- 
lished  one.     With  the  wisdom  and   skill, 
born  of  bis  legal  training  and  suind  ju.lg- 
ment,  he  brushes    away    the    claim     that 
there  is  any  advantage  in     a     wider    uni- 
fdru.ity  than  that  which  ought  to   olitain 
within  the  Uaited  States.     It  would  be  a 
nruat  advantage  to  the  cause  if  th  it  much 
unfiinnity  could  be  secured.   The    Braille 
c-ujoys   a    slight,     incidental     advantage 
over  the  points  in  its  system  of  puiictua- 
tiiin    and    capitalalization.     The     luarUs 
cume  in  a  more  reasonaole   proximity    to 
the  places  where  they   are  found     in     the 
Roman  system,  unci  the  capitals    are  indi- 
cated much    more  distinctly;     but     these 
advantages  are  merely  meretricious,     an.l 
ustd  to  be  unnecessary  altogether.      It    is 
t,,  lie  regretted  that    the     N.     Y.     system 
can.  ot  adjust  it.self  perfectly  to  the  ordi- 
nary   c(mditi(ms  in  these  respects ;  but  its  j 
ii. ability   to  do    so    is    so    insignificant,  | 
com|iaied  with  the  riches  of  its  legibility  j 
that  it  could  well  be  forgiven,     even     for 
■   vM,r.se     defects.      fhe    cjpitalizatiou      in 
four  points  length  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
touch,  and  that  which  has  been  attempted 
in  the  characters  of  slightly  larger  size  is 
a  failure.      I  have  known     many     readers 
who  had  read  it  for  years,   and    did     not 
know  that  there  was    an     elTort    to     u^e 
capitals.      They  are   too  slightly  dilierent 
fiiuu  the  ordinary  charaeter,  to  be  distin- 
guished  by  any  but  that  most    cultivated 
touch,      if  they    might     be     made     much 
larger,  which  might  be  done,  perhaps,    it 
would  help   them  to  a  more  general  accep- 
tance.    The  difficulty   with  the   pu'ict.ia- 
tion  sticks  dec|ier.      There  is  no     «ay    of 
escaping   the  space  between  the  text  and 
the  point,  ana  it  creates     notions    about 
the  use  of  the  points  that  are   very      dilli 
cult  to  unsettle.     In  my  classes  in    ty  pc- 
writing,  the    practice   is  e.Uremely    haivl 
to  overcome,  of  putting  the  familiar  space 


latttcen  the  word,  and  the  point  that    is 

to     follow    it. 

.Mr.  Wait's  synojisia  of  the  history  of 
the  progress  ot  N.  Y.  Points  to  the  front 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
irf  the  hour.  It  h.is  been  more  than  ten 
years  since  this  subject  was  prominently 
before  the  country  in  any  but  associati  )n 
treatment,  with  very  few  to  hear  or 
know.  This  report  ought  to  have  wide 
circnhition,  and  be  discussed  in  the  iu- 
tciest  of  the  best  uniformity  that  could 
be  secured. 


Postage  not    yet    Fiike. 

Congress  adjourned     without    passing 
the  Free  Postage  measure,  in  which  some 
of  us,  at  least,  were  very     much  interest- 
ed.    It  is  charitable  to    suppose  that  the 
factional  imbroglio  of    the     last  few  dajs 
1  of  the  sesbisiou  cro  ivded     it    oat.      Well, 
there  is-  something    in  a    certain     booK 
j  about  hope  deferred,  which  discontolate 
jl  lovers  i|mue    very     piously     <m  occasion. 
I  We  can  think  of  it,  and     seek   ne.v   com-  ' 
i|  fort  by  the  renewal   of     hope.      I  have  no 
I  idea  that    Congress     means    to     deny  us 
what  is  asked  for  sightless    readers;    and 
with  wiser  plans    I  shall  hope    for  belter   I 
results  to    report   at     some     future    time. 


SATURDAY,    MAECH    14,    10O3 

DEAF  HEAR  AND  DUMB  SPEAK 


AN    ALABAMA    MAN'S    MARVELLOUS 
INVENTION 


New  York,  March  14 — Three  children, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  yesterday  heard  a 
pianist  play  Sousa  marches,  heard  a  phono- 
graph repeat  the  sounds,  and  finally  were 
a3tonls3ied  to  hear  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices  utter  the  words  "mammS,'*  "papa" 
I  and  "hello"  in  quavering  childish  treble. 
Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  a  young  Alabam- 
ian,  who  was  recently  decorated  by  Queen 
Alexandra  tor  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf,  had  invited  a  few  of  his  friends  to  his 
laboratory  to  watch  some  experiments  with 
his  newest  instrument  for  making  the  deaf 
hear.  The  Invention  consists  primarily  of 
a  transmitter,  an  ear  piece  and  a  small 
electric  battery.  It  is  far  less  conspicu- 
ous than  any  other  form  of  hearing  Instru- 
ment, no  part  of  it  actually  appearing  in 
sight  except  the  ear  piece,  which  may  be 
covered  with  the  hand.  By  means  of  the.^e 
instruments  sound  is  projected  into  the 
ear  in  a  m.anner  to  stimulate  the  auditory 
nerve. 

The  first  patient  brought  out  to  try  the 
effects  of  the  invention  was  Orris  Benson, 
who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  The  little 
instrument  was  put  to  the  lad's  ear,  the 
current  switched  on  and  Mr.  Hutchison 
said  in  an  ordinary  tone,  "Papa."  The 
youth  raised  his  sightless  eyes  to  his 
friend.  Professor  Van  Tassel,  and  worked 
his  fingers  rapidly  in  the  sign  language. 
"He  says  he  can  hear  something,  but  does 
not  know  What  It  is,"  remarked  Professor 
Van  Tassel.  The  current  was  made 
stronger.  The  youth's  eyebrows  were 
raised^  and  he  smiled.  Then  he  tried  to  re- 
peat "the  syllables,  and  in  a  weird  treble 
cried  shrilly,  "Pah-pah."  A  girl,  born 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  clapped  her  hands  in 
ecstasy  when  she  heard  her  own  voice  say 
"Mamma,"  and  reached  out  wistfully  to- 
ward the  piano 'when  the  musician  stopped 
playing  and  the  new  harmonies  died  out  ot  , 
her  ear  but  lingered  in  her  memory.  ^ 
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DEAF  MADE  TO  HEAR. 


Marvellous  Instrument  of 
an  Alabama  Inventor. 


Children  Wonder  at  Notes 
of  Their  Own  Voices. 


Music  Falls  Softly  on  Ears 
Long  Dead  to  Sound. 


/ 

[Special  Dispatch  to  tbc  Boston  Herald.] 

NEW    YORK,    March    13.    1903.      With 

wor,  ler   written    on    their    faces,    three 

children,    deaf,   dumb  and   blind,   today 

heard   a   pianist   play    Sousa    marches, 

heard  a  phonograph  repeat  the  sounds, 

and  finally  were  astonished  to  hear  the 

:  sound   of   their   own   voices    utter    the 

I  words   "mamma,"    "papa"   and   "hello" 

In  quavering  childish  treble. 

Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  a  young 
Alabamian,  who  was  recently  decor- 
ated by  Queen  Alexandra  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf,  had  invited  a 
few  of  his  friends  to  his  laboratory 
this  afternoon  to  watch  some  experi- 
ments with  his  newest  instrument  for 
making  the   deaf  hear. 

The  young  inventor  said  he  thought 
he  had  perfected  an  instrument  that 
meant  ae  much  for  the  ear  as  eye- 
glasses mean  for  Impaired  vision,  for  it 
could  be  adjusted  to  any  degree  of  pe- 
culiarity of  deafness  unles  due  to  abso- 
lute paralvsis  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or 
to  the  removal  of  the  tiny  bones  of  the 
mid<lle  ear  through  an  operation. 

The  invention  consists   primarily  of  a 
transmitter,    an   ear  piece   and   a  small 
electric  battery.    It  is  far  less  conspicu- 
ous than  any  other  form  of  hearing  in- 
strument, no  part  of  It  actually  appear- 
ing In  sight  except  the  ear  piece,  which 
may    'oe  covered   with  the   hand.       The 
batter}'    may   be   carried   in   the  waist- 
coat pocket.    By  means  of  these  instru- 
ments sound  Is  projected  into  the  ear  in 
I  a   manner   to    stimulate     the     auditory 
nerve. 
The   first    patient   brought  out  to   try 
the  effects  of   the  invention  was   Orris 
Benson,   who  is   blind,   deaf  .and   dumb. 
I  Dr.   Sharp   tried   to   make   him    hear  in 
I  various   ways,    with   a    tuning   fork   be- 
!  tween  his  teeth  and  pressed  against  his 
i  skull,  and  by  shouting  in  his  ear— all  in 
vain.     "The    little    instrument    was   then 
clapped    to    the    lad's    ear.    the   current 
I  switched    on,    and    Mr.    HirtcMeon    said 
in  an  ordinary  tone.  "Papa."    The  youth 
raised   his   sightless  eyes  to   his   friend. 
Prof.    Van    Tassel,,  and    worked    his  fin- 
gers rapidly   in   the  sign  language. 

"He  says  he  can  hear  something,  but 
does  not  know  what  it  is,"  remarked 
Prof.  Van  Tassel.  The  current  was 
made  stronger.  The  youth's  eyebrows 
were  raised  and  he  smiled.  Then  he 
tried  to  repeat  the  syllables,  and  In  a 
wlerd  treble  cried  shrilly,   "Pah-pah." 

A  little  girl  was  the  next  subject 
When  she  had  the  ear  piece  of  the  in- 
strument fastened  to  her  head  and  the 
pianist  at  the  end  of  the  room  began 
to  play  a  Sousa  march  her  cheeks 
flushed  crimson  and  her  fingers  beat 
time  on  a  table.  The  other  hand  sought 
the  hand  of  the  teacher  behind  her  and 
twinkled  "What  Is  it?  I  hear  something, 
but  1  don't  know  what  it  is.  It  is  beau- 
tiful." 

Another  girl,  bom  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  clapped  her  hands  In  eestacy 
when  she  heard  her  own  voice  say 
"Mamma,"  and  reached  out  wistfully 
toward  the  piano  when  the  musician 
stopped  playini,  and  the  new  harmonies 
died  out  of  her  ear  but  lingered  in  her 
memory. 


work  to  completion  so  that  tbose  who  are  holst-i 
pd  out  of  their  natural  environment  may  not 
be  dropped  in  midair  but  set  down  on  solidi 
ground. 


~  ■'fHiD  pathetic  plea  of  Helen  Keller  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in 
vestigate  the  condition  ot  the  adult 
blind  in  the  state,  given  by  her  before 
the  committee  of  education  last  week, 
closed  with  these  wholesome  truths,  "It 
is  not  higher  education  they  need.  It  is 
not  Greek  or  Latin,  but  an  industrial 
training,   and   some  one  with  influence 


The"  blind  "boyg  of '  the  Perkins  Jjist i- 
tution  are  to  present  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme at  the  Baptist  church  Wed- 
nesday eveningf. 


^NEWS  OF  AUTHORS  AND     , 
THEIR  RECENT  WORKS. 


0tory  of  Helen  Keller's  Lite 
and  Education. 


LET  THE  GOOD- WORK  BE  COMPLETED. 
There  is  a  would  ot  pathos  and  a  powerful 
and  authority  to  help  them  to  a  place  !  ^PP^^l  *«  reasSn  \ft  tlk^ea  of  Helen  Kellar 
in  the  industrial  world.  It  is  terrible  to  ^o  the  Massachus4if5..!legisla^ure  in  behalf  of 
:be  blind  and  uneducatea.  but  it  is  worse  the"Wted.  "It  is  terriWp  to  be  blind,  it  is 
for  the  blind  who  have  finished  their  '^°^^^  ^°  ^^  uneducated,  to  be  blind  and  edu- 
education  to  be  idle."  cated  and  Idle  Is  terrible."     Society  in  taking 

,„,., - mp  the  deficient  and  those  who  are  in  somq 

fashion  unfitted  for  the  battle  of  life,  makes  a^ 

brilliant  start,  but  it  stops  short.    Helen  KelJ 

lar,  when  she  was  a  child,  without  sight,  with- 
out the  sense  of  hearing,  was  a  human  being 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the  world; 
■with,  many  of  the  natural  attributes  of  human- 
ity yet  without  the  senses  that  are  given  to 
lower  animals.  Kind  hands  took  her  in  charge' 
and  they  wrought  a  wonderful  work  in  reach- 
ing the  consciousness  of  this  unfortunate  be- 
ing and  opening  to  her  the  world  of  learning. 
She  Is  learned  In  literature  and  in  the  lore  of  j 
many  arts,  yet  what  are  her  conceptions  of  thej 
world? 

She  can  not  see  the  light,  much  less  the 
beauties  and  the  ugliness  that  the  light  dis- 
ciloses  to  ordinary  mortals.  She  can  not  hear 
music  of  orchestra  or  choir  or  even  the  musi- 
cal tones  of  her  best  friend's  roice.  Her  means 
of  communication  are  her  fingers  pressed 
against  the  lips  of  those  with  whom  she  con- 
verses, or  passed  over  a  printed  page  prepared 
for  the  blind.  Education  has  awakened  the 
soul  of  the  woman  in  her.  It  has  shown  her 
how  all  the  world  is  engaged  in  useful  pursuits 
and  she  is  in  despair  over  the  discovery  that 
Ehe  is  merely  a  freak,  a  triumph  of  the  educa- 
tional ingenuity  and  the  patience  of  her  teacher. 
Now  she  is  able  to  plead  with  the  legislature 
of  her  state  for  the  establishing  of  some  insti- 
.  tutlon  where  she  and  others  like  her  may  be 
able  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  toil  of  their 
hands.  There  are  3,983  blind  residents  of  Mas 
sachusetts  and  Helen  Kellar  is  their  petition. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  charities  which  stops 
with  its  work  half  done.  Evidently  a  day  of 
more  complete  development  is  dawning,  for  the 
education  of  the  Indians  is  undergoing  a, 
great  change.  Formerly  tliey  were  brought  to 
the  schools  and  given  the  white  man's  learning 
and  cultivated  to  the  white  man's  refinements 
and  ambitions.  Then  they  were  sent  back  to 
the  reser\'ations  out  of  joint  with  their  own 
people  and  out  of  touch  with  the  world.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  education  proved  a  torture  to 
them  and  that  some  took  to  crime?  Today  the 
Indian  is  being  trained  to  the  useful  arts  which 
will  enable  him  to  earn  his  bread  wherever  he 
may  choose  to  make  his  home.  When  he  can 
step  out  into  the  world  armed  with  the  trade 
of  a  blacksmith,  machinist,  carpenter,  tailor, 
engineer  or  any  other  commonly  useful  occu- 
1  pation,  he  is  a  man  among  men.  Back  among 
the  uncultured  tribesmen  of  the  reservation, 
'  with  his  head  full  of  Latin,  Greek,  literature, 
,  history  and  higher  mathematics,  he  is  a  victim 
of  despair  and  disgust. 

It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  carry  its  charitable 


"Conjurer's  Honse"  by  Stewart  Etl- 
ward  White,  the  Author  ol  "The 
Blazed  Trail"— "Maxim  Gorky's" 
liife  and  Writings — "The  Founder 
of  MCoruionlsut." 

"Thus  it  is  that  my  friends  have  made 
the  story  of  my  life.  In  a  thousand 
ways  they  have  turned  my  limitations 
into  beautiful  privileges,  and  enabled 
me  to  walk  serene  and  happy  In  the 
shadow  cast  by  my  deprivation."  In 
these  words  Miss  Helen  Keller  brings 
to  a  close  her  own  portion  of  "The 
Story  of  My  Life"  (Doubleday,  Page); 
and  the  sentences  are  utterly  character- 
istic of  the  fine  spirit  and  nature  re- 
vealed through  the  whole  volume.  In 
the  first  part  Mis?  Keller  tells  her  own 
story  in  simple,  unaffected  language 
that  has  the  power  of  all  things  that 
are  simple  and  genuine. 

In  the  second  are  grouped  some  50  let- 
ters by  Miss  Keller  to  various  people 
and  a  few  from  others;  the  young  wom- 
an's outreach  toward  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  In  the  world  comes  out  strik- 
ingly. In  the  third  part,  Mr.  John  Al- 
bert Macy,  the  editor  of  the  volume,  i 
furnishes  a  long  supplementary  account  j 
of  Miss  Keller's  education,  chiefly  from 
her  teacher's  letters  and  reports,  and 
a  notably  sensible  sketch  of  her  person- 
ality. The  book  repays  reading,  partly 
because  of  its  wonderful  story  of  how 
light  was  brought  into  a  mind"  whose 
enlightenment  seemed  utterly  hopeless, 
partly  because  of  the  beauty  of  the 
girl's  nature,  partly  for  its  strain  cf 
contagious  optimism. 

There  is  too  much  of  it;  Miss  Keller's 
portion  is  well  proportioned  and  well 
put,  but  far  too  much  is  made  of  the 
''Frost  King"  incident,  and  the  final  es- 
say  on  Miss  Keller's  literary  style 
might  have  been  much  abbreviated. 
Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Keller's  teacher, 
has  never  allowed  her  pupil  to  be  sub- 
jeeted  to  scientific  experiments;  but  ^he 
wrote  some  excellent  letters  and  reports 
about  her  work  during  the  early  years 
which  should  prove  of  vast  service  to 
other  persons  who  undertake  her  dlffi 
cult  task.  The  book  contains  many  m 
tercstlng  illustrations. 


:i 


BLIND  BcABIES. 


In  Steinert  hall,  Wednesday  after- 
noon March  IS,  will  be  held  a  concert 
in  aid  of  the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 

This  concert  will  be  devoted  wholly 
to  the  compositions  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach  The  artists  will  be  Mrs. 
Kileski-Bradbury,  of  this  city,  so- 
prano;   Mrs.   Homer   E.    Sawyer,    con- 


ONE  OF  THE  BABIES. 


tralto,  and  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Parker,  tenor. 
Mrs.  Beach  herself  will  preside  at  thai 
piano.  .  , 

Mrs.  Bradbury  will  smg  several] 
songs,  in  the  manuscript,  being  the 
first  time  they  have  ever  been  ren- 
dered Mr.  Parker  will  sing  "Forget- 
me-not,"  both  the  words  and  music 
of  which  were  written  by  Mrs.  Beach. 
The  words  are  as  follows: 
From -the   depths   of  thy  lovely   eyes,  , 

My  dear  Forget-me-not, 
Comes  the   truth   that   neVer  dies. 

And  the  blue  from  heaven  above. 
In   their  sparkle  the   sunlight  gleams. 

My  dear   Forget-me-not; 
Vnd  I  live  in  their  golden  beams. 

For  my  heart  is  captive  there. 
When  grief  lends  her  pearls  to  their 
light. 
My  own  Forget-me-not, 
Deny   me  no   longer   the  right 
To  love  and  protect  thee  for  aye! 
On  account  of  the  above-mentioned 
!  artists  and  because  of  the  worthiness 
1  of    the    cause    this    concert   should    be 
largely  attended. 


leoa 


DAITiT 

^AKING^  THE    BLIND    SES.        I 
"Express"  Co?respeadeat.  j 

Paris,  Thursday,  March  5      : 

T,^    C-3    an  cShls^t  .lg^ialiet,„writing 

"V  V'iir.V^ ''Review  of  Eeviews'   to-d,^5. 

intheli-CTch     «^J^^^   petor   Stien  s   »?•  I 

declares  tha.  I  rot.^^r  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

pa.ra^;u9foriw.king  ttie  01^        _^  ^ 

wonderful  <ii^°^  ®^^„  V'       j.    g^ormed  npon 

Describing  a'^/^P^^f  *°%^  he^aa  placed 

him  by  the  P^«^„^3\fs^^t^rwere  eo  tliickly 

in  a  dark  roon^  and  t^s  f^«|  J  ^^^^-^^^     ,. 

\^X  strong  HghTwaa  brought  into  th.  ^ 

"^  the  ^yaratUB  ^aa  fi^--  Wsj 

tsmples  and  before  |"^  eyes,  a^^-^«„     thial 

Ks%nntir^.S  t?  -  distinctll 

J^^V^^^  -mplete  darkness. 


Pp^ 
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OOKS    OF  THE  DAY 

The  Story   of  Helen    Kellers  Life 


Tt 


,nc  New    Novels    of    the    Daj-- 
01— The    Spoilsman— A     Tar^ 
by  John    Milton— Greek  and 
laneous. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Helen  Keller.  With 
Loiters,  and  a  supplementary  account  by  John 
Albert  Macy,  Illustrated.  New  York:  Double- 
flay,  Page  &  Co. 

HE  absolute  rarity  of  so  genuine  a  hu- 
man document  as  Helen  Keller's  story 
of  her  life  malces  it  one  of  tlie  impor- 
tant boolts  of  the  year.  It  spealcs 
wholly  for  itself,  and  amplified  by  her  let- 
ters and  the  documentary  accounts  of  her 
mental  growth  and  development,  it  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  triumphs  of  mod- 

I  ern  education  and  to  the  adaptability  of 
the    human    mind.     It    is    difficult    to    say 

I  which  of  the  three  parts  of  the  story  are 

\  the  most  important.  The  first  is  the  auto- 
biography proper,  in  which  the  wonderful 
girl  looks  back  over  her  short  life  and  sur- 
veys it  in  retrospect;  the  second  is  made 
tip  of  her  letters,  in  which  is  revealed  the 
unfolding  of  her  mind  step  by  step;  the 
third  contains  the  evidence  of  others,  and 
naturally  gives  many  facts  which  Helen 
Keller  herself  is  incapable  of  setting  forth 
or  .of  analyzing.  Thus  the  book  forms  a 
complete  whole,  wherein  is  told  a  story 
which  has  all  the  accuracy  of  biography, 
and  all  the  romance  and  grace  of  fiction. 
Miss  Keller  wri'tes  as  if  she  were  laboring 
under  no  physical  disadvantages  whatever, 
and  her  impressions  of  herself,  of  nature 
and  of  the  life  about  her  reveal  the  great 
feat  accomplished  by  her  education  and 
mental   training. 

i      Helen   Keller   was    born   in    Alabama   on 

',Jun9  2Y,  1880,  and  before  the  completion  of 
her  second  year  she  was  deprived  by  a 
serious  illness  of  sight,  speech  and  hear- 
ing. Yet  in  the  days  of  infancy  and  early 
childhood,  before  her  education  was  be- 
gun, She  showed  that  intelligence  and 
mental  readiness  which  was  to  accomplish 
so  much  for  her  in  future  years.  It  was 
not  long  before  she  began  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity for  some  means  of  communication  and 
to  make  crude  signs.  A  shake  of  the  head 
meant  "No"  and  a  nod  "Yes,"  a  pull  meant 
"Come,"  and  a  push  "Go."  If  she  wanted 
bread  she  would  Imitate  the  art  of  cutting 
the    slices    and     buttering     them.       "If     I 

i  wanted  my  mother  to  make  ice  cream  for 
dinner,"  she  writes,  "I  mad«  the  sign  for 
working  the  freezer  and  shivered,   indicat- 

'  Ing  cold.  My  mother,  moreover,  succeeded 
In  making  me  understand  a  good  deal.  I 
always  knew  when  she  wished  me  to  bring 
hrr  something,  and  I  would  run  upstairs 
or  anywhere  else  she  indicated.  Indeed,  I 
owe  tp  her  loving  wisdom  all  that  was 
bright  and   good    in   my    long  night."     She 

-does  not  remember  when  she  first  realized 

ithat  she  was  different  from  other  people, 
but  she  knew  it  before  her  teacher  came. 
"I  had  noticed,"  she  says,  "that  my 
mother  and  my   friends  did  not  use  signs 

(as  I  did  when  they  wanted  anything  done, 
but  talked  with  their  mouths.  Sometimes 
I  stood  between  two  persons  who  were  con- 
versing and  touched  their  lips.  I  could  not 
understand,  and  was  vexed.  I  moved  my 
31ps  and  gesticulated  frantically  without 
result.  This  made  me  so  angry  at  times 
that  I  kicked  and  screamed  until  I  was 
exhausted." 

Three  months  before  she  was  seven  years 
cM,  after  a  consuiltation  with  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  and  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  a 
teacher  was  procured  for  her,  "The  most 
ImporUnt  day  I  remember  in  all  my  life, 
she  writes,  "ds  the  one  on  which  my 
teacher,  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  came  to 
me.  .  .  .  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
eventful  day.  I  stood  on  the  porch,  dumb, 
expectiant,  I  guessed  vaguely  from  my 
mother's  siens  and  from  the  hurry  to  and 


-The    Lieutenant    Govern- 

■Heel    Baron— A  Romance 

Roman    Stoicism— Miscel- 


ifro    in 


the   house   that   soi 
was  .about  to  happen,  so 
and   waited    on   the   steps 
sun    penetrated    the   imass 

-   "le  porch,  an 

My    fingers   lingered   almost 


something  unusual 

I  went  to  the  door 

The   afternoon 

of    honeysuckle 


''^       „fl  the  porch,  and  fell  on  my  up 
that  covered  the_porcn_,_<|.^   „„,„„^„rl    almos 


had     succeeded     this     passionate 
Her     education,    once    begtm, 


turned    face       ^^^  ,^,"-^;;ni;:rieaves   and 
unconsciously    on    the    la  ^^ 

blossoms  wailch  had  3"^t  """i  aid  not  know 
*\\rthe  fu°tu  e'h^irof  mat^ef  or  surprise  : 
T,r  me      inger  and  bitterness  had  preyed 
^^^n'me  continually  forweei^  and^a^^^eep 
languor 
struggle.' 

progressed   rapidly,   and  in  May,   l&SS,   she  ' 
ca.me'to  Boston  to  study  and  learn  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,   to  whose  director  and 
teachers  she  owes  no  lltle  of  her  success. 

Her  lite  in  her  Alabama  home  after  the 
arrival  of  Miss  Sullivan,  her  wonderful  ex- 
periences in  Boston  and  the  gradually  broad- 
ening world  which  opened  to  her  awakened 
view,  she  describes  as  vividly  and  with 
as  perfect  visualizing  powers  as  if  she 
possessed  the  acutest  sense  of  sight.  Of 
course  she  sets  down  many  things  told  her 
by  others  as  if  she  saw  them  herself,  but 
it  is  that  very  power  to  express  her  ideas 
of  the  things  she  sees  througih  others  eyes 
which  makes  her  story  remarkable. 

"We  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  when  I  began  to 
make  friends  with  the  little  blind  children. 
It  delighted  me  inexpressibly  to  find  that 
they  knew  the  manual  alphabet.  What 
joy  to  talk  with  other  children  in  my  own 
language!  Until  then  I  had  been  like  a 
foreigner  speaking  through  an  interpreter. 
In  the  school  where  Laura  Bridgman  was 
taught  I  wa.s  in  my  own  country.  It  took 
me  some  time  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
my  new  friends  were  blind.  I  knew  I 
could  not  see;  but  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  all  the  eager,  loving  children  who  gath- 
ered round  me  and  joined  heartily  in  my 
frolics  were  also  blind.  I  remember  the 
surprise  and  the  pain  I  felt  as  I  noticed 
that  they  placed  their  hands  over  mine 
when  I  talked  to  them  and  tliat  they  read 
books  with  their  fingers.  Although  I  had 
been  told  this  before,  and  although  I  under- 
stood my  own  deprivations,  yet  I  had 
thought  vaguely  that  since  they  could  hear 
they  must  have  a  sort  of  "second  sight," 
and  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  one  child 
and  another  and  yet  another  deprived  of 
the  same  precious  gift.  But  they  were  so 
happy  and  contented  that  I  lost  all  sense 
of  pain  in  the  pleasure  of  their  companion- 
ship." 

The    naivete    of   her    impressions    at    this 
period    Is    especially   notable.     One    of   the 
historic  spots  in  Boston  first  visited  by  her 
i  was  Bunker  Hill.     "The  story  of  the  brave 
I  men  who  had  fought  on  the  spot  where  we 
stood    excited   me   greatly.      I    climbed    the 
monument,  counting  the  steps,  and  wonder- 
'  ing  as  I  .went  higher  and  yet  higher  if  the 
soldiers  had  climbed  this  great  stairway  and 
shot   at    the   enemy   on    the   ground   below. 
The  next  day  we  went  to  Plymouth  by  wa- 
ter.    This  was  my  first   trip  on   the  ocean 
and  my  first  voyage  in  a  steamboat.     How 
full  of  life  and  motion  it  was!    But  the  rum- 
ble of  the  machinery  made  me  think  it  was 
thundering,   and  I  began  to  cry,  because  I 
feared  if  it  rained  we  should  not  be  able  to 
have  our  picnic  out  of  doors.     I  was  more 
interested,    I    think,    in    the    great    rock    on 
which  the  Pilgrims  landed  than  in  anything 
else  in  Plymouth.    I  could  touch  it,  and  per- 
haps that  made  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  their  toils  and  great  deeds  seem  more 
real  to  me.    I  have  often  held  in  my  hand  a 
little  model  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  which  a 


kind   i?eij 

and  I  hav<:  linKer..-rl  Itn  cui  .."-s,  Ihc  split  In  ' 
the  oontrc  and  the  tmbosaed  figurtB  "1820," 
and  turned  over  in  my  mind  all  that  I  knew 
about  the  wonderful  »tory  of  the  Pilgrims  " 
The  ensuing  yearn  of  Miss  Keller's  life 
were  Dassed  at  the  Perkins  InBtltution,  at 
her  home  in  Alabama,  and  here  and  there 
as  the  guest  tyt  the  many  friends  she  rap- 
.  Idly  made.  In  time  she  became  expert  In 
vocal  speech  and  In  llp-readlng,  until  the 
,  world  of  her  Interests  grew  much  wider 
j  than  that  of  the  average  person  In  full  pos- 
.  session  of  all  the  faculties.  In  1804  she 
began  to  study  at  the  Wrlght-Humason 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York,  and  In 
18U6,  always  under  the  loving  care  and  tui- 
tion of  Miss  Suillvan,  she  began  the  seem- 
ingly Insurmountable  task  of  preparing  for 
Radcliffe  College.  "Each  day  Miss  Stjlllvan 
went  to  the  classes  with  me  and  ."ipelleil  Into 
my  hand  with  Infinite  patience  all  that  tiie 
teachers  said.  In  study  hours  she  had  to 
look  up  new  words  for  me  and  read  and  re- 
read notes  and  books  I  did  not  have  In 
raised  print.  The  tedium  of  that  work  Is 
hard  to  conceive,  Frau  Gr»tc,  my  German 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Oilman,  the  principal. 
were  the  only  teachers  in  the  scrhool  who 
learned  the  finger  alphabet  to  give  me  In- 
I  struction.  No  one  realized  more  fully  than 
dear  Prau  GrOte  how  slow  and  inadequate 
her  spelling  was.  Nevertheless,  In  the  good- 
ness of  her  heart  she  laboriously  spelled 
out  her  instructions  to  me  in  special  les- 
sons twice  a  week,  to  give  Miss  Sullivan  a 
little  rest.  But,  though  everybody  was 
kind  and  ready  to  help  us,  there  was  only 
one  hand  that  could  turn  drudgery  Into 
pleasure."  Little  by  little,  all  her  disad- 
vantages were  overcome,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1900  she  became  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
class  at  Radcliffe,  from  which  college  she 
Is  to  be  graduated  in  1904.  Her  progress  dur- 
ing the  more  recent  years  of  her  education 
is  fairly  well  known  to  the  world,  although 
to  understand  it  fully  one  must  read  this 
intimate  record  of  her  own  life.  She  de- 
scribes with  a  loving  hand  her  experiences 
with  her  many  friends,  and  throughout  her 
entire  story  she  makes  it  clear  that  hers  Is 
a  life  well  worth  the  living,  a  lite  for  which 
none  need  pity  her. 

Into  the  letters  and  documents  which  the 
volume  contains  we  cannot  now  enter.  They 
may  well  be  left  to  the  study  and  apprecia- 
tion of  every  student  of  life  and  literature. 
Many  portraits  of  Miss  Keller  diversify  the 
pages  of  the  volume  and  it  is  completed 
with  that  thing  of  great  rarity  in  modem 
books,  a  good  index. 
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THURSDAY,    MARCH     19.    1903 


A  CONCERT  OF  MBS.  H.  H.  A.  BBACH'S 

SONGS 

The  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  a  com- 
paratively new,  but  Im.portant.  Boston  insti- 
tution, was  fortunate  in  receiving  the  ben- 
efit of  a  concert  of  songs  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.. 
Beach,  yesterday  afternoon,  at  Stelnert 
Hall.  Mrs.  Beach  herself  played  the  songs- 
it  cannot  be  said  the  accompaniments,  for 
the  piano  part  Is  evidently  the  principal, 
and  the  vocal  only  a  thread,  accessory, 
in  her  richly  elaborated  compositions  of 
this  kind.  Mrs.  Kileski-Bradbury,  soprano; 
Mrs.  Plomer  E.  Saw.j-er,  contralto;  and  Mr. 
George  J.  Parker,  tenor,  sang  the  words, 
which  were  printed  on  the  programme  in 
full,  in  translation  when  the  original  poetry 
was  in  German.  Mrs.  Beach's  method  and 
purpose  are  evidently  to  paint  tone  pictures 
from  poems  that  inspire  her,  and  most 
exquisite  and  delicate  and,  in  many  cases, 
impressive  are  these  little  pieces  of  "pro- 
gramme music,"  especially  with  the  vir- 
tuoso-composer herself  at  the  piano.  Most 
strikingly  successful  of  all,  perhaps,  were 
-the  first  two  numbers,  duets  for  female 
voices.  "The  Night  Sea"  and  "The  Canadian 
Boat  Song."  "June,"  a  soprano  song,  with 
the  refrain  "Heartsease  and  roses"  (in  Ger- 
man) was  also  very  charming  and  effective, 
though  the  tenor  songs,  "xne  Thrush"  and 
"Forget-Me-Not,"  were  a  close  second  to 
the  former. 
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THURSDAY.  MARCH  19,    1903. 

MRS.  BEACH'S  VOCAL  MUSIC. 


A    Programme    of  Her    Songs 
Given  for  a  Beneficence. 


FRIDAY.    MARCH    20,    1903 

Miss    Helen    Keller    entertained    at    dm 
ner^_those^wh.o  heip.d  her  in  pr^parfn^  H^r  | 

HELEN  KELLER'S  DINNER  PARTY  | 

She  Entertained  Those  Who  Have  Helped 
Her  in  the  Preparation  of  Her  Book, 
Which  Is  Issued  This  Week 


Tbe     Slnsers     Are     Mme.     Kllcskl. 
Bradbury,    Itlme.    Homer    Sawyer 
a.nd  Mr.    Geor,g;e   J,   Parker — Con- 
cert Is    Given  for  Beneflt    ol  tbe 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 
If  It  were  not  that  a  gentle  and  ten- 
derly appealing  charity  came  now  and 
then   to   touch   her  quick  and  generous 
sympathy,  it  is  probable  that  Mrs.  H.  H. 
A,_  Beach    might  not    be   seen   or   heard 
upon   the  concert    platform   any    more. 
Testerday,  on  behalf  of  the  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies,  she  gave  in  Steinert  Hall 
a   concert    of   her   own   vocal    composi- 
I  tions,  her  own  part  in  the  performance 
being  that  of  the  accompanist  only.  The 
singers    were    Mmes.     Kileski-Bradbury 
and  Homer  Sawyer  and   ilr.   George  J. 
Parker,   whose  beautiful  voices  and  re- 
fined styles  placed  every  song  in  its  best 
light  before  the  audience.    This  was  the 
programme; 
Duets— 

(a)  "The  Night  Sea." 

(b)  "Canadian  Bout  Song." 

Mrs.  Bradbur.y  and  Mrs.  Sawyer. 
Three  Browning  songs — 
Ca)   "I  Send  M,v  Heart  up  to  Thee!" 

(b)  "Ah,  Love,  but  a  Day!" 

(c)  "The  year's  at  the  Spring." 

Mr.  Parker. 
Songs  (MS.,  first  time)— 

(a)  "Ich  Sagte  Nicht." 

(b)  "Wir  Drei." 
ic)  "Jonl." 

Mrs.  Bradbwty. 
Scena     and     aria,     "Ellende     "Wolken/'     from 
"Mary  Stuart." 

Mrs.  Sawyer. 
Songs— 

(a)  "The  Thrush." 

(b)  "Forget-Me-Not." 

(c)  "My  Lassie." 

(d)  "The  Wandering  Knight." 

Mr.  Parker. 
Songs— 

(a)  "Je  Demande  a  I'OIseau"   (MS.). 

(b)  "Le  Secret." 

(c)  "Chanson  d' Amour." 

Mrs.  Bradbury. 
Songs — 

(a)  "Good  Night." 

(b)  "Good  Morning." 

(c)  "For  Me  the  Jasmine  Buds  Unfold." 

Mrs.  Sawyer. 
Duet,   "Sea  Song"  (Canon). 

Mrs.  Bradbury  and*  Mr.  Parker. 
Covering,  as  these  pieces  do,  a  period 
of  years,  it  was  interesting  to  mark  the 
progress  toward  liberty  which  they  in- 
dicate. The  earlier  are  elegant,  well 
studied,  nicely  balanced  between  voice . 
and  instrument;  fine  developments  from  '. 
the  poetic  thought  of  the  tear;  but  they 
are  reserved,  almost  to  caution.  But 
the  later  ones,  while  losing  nothing  of 
thoughtful  studiousness,  yet  have  the 
spring,  the  warmth  and  Jhe  independ- 
ence which  one  describes  in  the  common 
phrase,  "letting  go."  They  have  a  ring 
of  their  own,  and  they  encourage  enthu- 
siasm in  their  singer,  as  the  manuscript 
songs  made  particularly  plain. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  whose  book,  "The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  is  to  be  out  on  Satur- 
day, entertained  at  dinner  last  evening 
those  of  her  friends  in.  Cambridge  who 
helped  her  in  the  details  of  its  preparation. 
A  little  party  of  eight  sat  down,  all  of  whom 
had  had  some  share  in  the  long  process  of 
getting  the  book  ready  for  press 
They  included,  besides  the  hostess^ 
Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Keller's  teacher  tor 
so  many  years;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Smith,  who  helped  read  to  her  from  such 
sources,  in  manuscript,  or  otherwise,  as 
were  not  obtainable  in  the  raised  alphabet; 
Dr.  Arthur  W.  Ryder  and  Dr.  "W.  A.  Nell- 
son,  instructors  at  Harvard  College,  who 
read  proof;  John  Albert  Maoy,  editor  of  the 
book  and  author  of  a  supplementary 
account,  bound  with  it,  and  C.  F.  C.  Arens- 
berg,  who  read  and  criticized  the  work  in 
*  manuscript. 

At  the  plate  of  each  guest  was  a  copy 
of  the  book,  with  a  few  words  of  dedication 
in  Miss  Keller's  own  hand.  She  has  a 
rare  gift  for  happy  phrase-making,  and 
these  pungent  little  sentences,  humorously 
turned,  but  without  sting,  were  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  company.  Dr.  Neilson's 
for  instance,  playe'd  on  his  reputation  as 
an  editor  of  Shakspeare.  In  reading  the 
proofs  of  Miss  Keller's  book  he  suggested 
several  changes  In  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion, so,  his  volume  bore  on  the  fly-leaf: 
"To  Dr.  Neilson,  who  with  his  wise  .iudg- 
ment  and  kindly  eye  has  established  the 
spellihg  in  another  great  English  classic." 
To  Dr.  Ryder,  who  also  read  proofs,  she 
said  simply:  "The  proof  of  the  book  is  in 
the  reading." 

The  conversation  during  and  after  dinner- 
turned  largely  on  the  publication  of  the 
book— another  of  the  important  events  in 
Miss  Keller's  life.  Mr.  Macy  brought  with 
him  clippings  of  the  publishers'  advartise- 
roents,  which  were  shown  to  Miss  Keller, 
with  an  explanation  of  where  and  how  they 
were  placed  in  the  newspapers. 
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FOR  THE  CATHOLIC  BLIND. 


Wbat    the    Xavier    Free    Publication 
Society  Has  Done^'  ,^  ! 

A  mid-Lent  bazaar  will  be  held-' at  Del- 
cionico's  this  afternoon  and  evening  in 
aid  of  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  So-  j 
ciety  for  the  Blind.  The  society,  which  j 
was  founded  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  M.  Stadelman,  S.  J.,  aims  to  place, 
gratutiously,  within  the  reach  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States,  Catholic 
literature  in  raised  point  print.  The  cost 
of  printing  books  in  raised  point  is  con- 
Eiderable,  yet  since  its  formation  the  so- 
ciety has  published  eleven  standard  Cath- 
olic works  and  has  more  than  twenty 
others  in  preparation.  These  publications 
have  been  placed  in  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary at  Washington.  D.  C,  the  State 
Library  at  Albany,  the  Library  of  the 
Parkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Bos'- 
ton  and  in  sixteen  other  public  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  This  work  has  I 
been  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  $4,500. 

The    funds    of    the    society    are    derived 

from  donations  and  annual   subscriptions. 

Persons    who    subscribe    $1    annually    are 

1  classed  among  contributors;  members  pay 

$5  a  year;  associate  members  $10,  patrons 


$20,  and  benefactors  $100.  The  officers  of 
the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  are; 
Honorary  president.  Archbishop  Farley; 
director,  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Stadelman, 
S.  J. ;  president,  Miss  Ada  Clarke ;  vice- 
presidents.  Miss  Margaret  Coffey  and  Miss 
Louise  Medary;  secretaries,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Marie  and  Miss  Lillian  Tierney; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  T.  C.  T.  Grain;  legal  ad- 
viser, Richard  H.  Clarke. 

Among  the  patronesses  are  Mrs.  Prank 
Travers,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Pulleyn,  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Owens,  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue,  Mrs. 
Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Miss  Ella  M.  Mahon, 
Mrs.  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Mc- 
Guirk.  Miss  Marie,  Mrs.  Joseph  Marie, 
Miss  Louise  Lynch,  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Keyes, 
Mrs.  Delaucey  Kane,  Miss  Jaoquelin,  Mrs. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  P.  Finley,  Miss  Josephine 
Prexel,  Mrs.  Marie  Leontine  Dethier,  Mrs. 
Joseph  P.  Daly,  Mrs.  Herman  Bosch.  Mrs. 
William  Arnold,  Mme  de  Benevides,  Mrs. 
Edward  B.  Amend,  Mrs.  William  Amend. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Bell,  Miss  Frances  Booth. 
Mrs.  John  V.  Bouvier,  Mrs.  James  V. 
Devlin,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Drummond,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert L.  Hoguet,  Mrs.  G.  Stanton  Floyd 
Jones,  Mrs.  Georgine  Iselin,  Mrs.  Van 
Burgh  Livingston,  Mrs.  Constantine  Mac- 
Guire,  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Mclntyre,  Mrs.  Myles 
Tierney,  Miss  T.  O'Donohue,  Mrs.  D.  J. 
O'Couor.  Miss  Mullane  and  Miss  McMahon. 
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HERE   SIGHTLESS   BOSTON  BABIES 
FIND  THE   SUNSHINE  OF  LIFE 
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Where  the  Sma.llest  Ba-bies  Sleep 


rHE    Bljnd^  Babies'    Nursery    of 
Boston! 

There  is  a  world  of  pathos  In 
ne  phrase.       Yet  through  the  pathos 
learns  a  ray  of  sunshine,  for  if  there 
lUst   be   blind   babies   in   the   world, 
lOW   fortunate   that   there   should   be 
lurseries   especially   for   them   where 
lare  and  comfort  can  be  given  them. 
I  When  a  baby  is  bom  blind  Its  help- 
lessness is  Increased  an  hundred  fold. 
iVhen,  as  so  frequently  happens,  the 
Jlind    babies   are    left    at    the   homes 
of  poor  parents,  the  situation  becomes 
'frave. 

Many  parents  have  little  parent 
jlove,  and  that  little,  doctors  say,  will 
Ibe  most  often  lavished  upon  the 
istrong,  healthy,  normal  child  rather 
|than  upon  the  weakling.  TVhere  the 
jparent  love  is  strong  and  tempered 
!by  good  sense,  the  unfortunate  one 
who  can  not  be  properly  cared  for 
lat  home  is  put  away  where  the  very 
iCRre  he  needs  can  be  given  by  com- 
Ipetent  people. 

The  Boston  Nursery. 
The   Boston   Blind   Babies'   Nursery 
was  two  years  old  iB^fcianuary. 


It  was  started  by  Miss  Bertha  K. 
Snow,  whose  work  in  the  ftindergarten 
department  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  had 
impressed  upon  her  the  necessity  of 
much  more  being  done  for  the  blind, 
and  especially  for  blind  children.  A 
turn  in  events  brought  her  back  to 
Boston  and  made  It  possible  for  her 
to  work  for  the  object  nearest  her 
heart. 

With  voluntary  contributions  a  fund 
was  created  In  response  to  her  plea, 
and  the  Blind  Babies'  Nursery  be- 
came a  reality.  An  old-fashioned 
house  on  lower  Washington  street 
was  its  first  home,  and  a  little  colored 
boy  its  first  charge.  Soon  the  little 
chap  had  a  companion.  Then  an- 
other baby  joined  the  colony,  and 
the  growth  has  been  steady. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  neces- 
sity came  for  a  more  commodious 
home,  and  the  present  place  at  66 
Fort  avenue,  Roxbury,  was  secured. 

An  Ideal  Location. 

It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  child's 
home.  A  big,  old  fashione*  Colonial 
house,  with  broad  piazzas  across  the 


Content,  Though  Sifihtlesa 
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TKe  Blind  Babies' 
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front,  stands  on  a  high  hill,  in  the 
midst  of  spacious  grounds  sloping 
gently  on  all  sides.  I-rere,  in  sum- 
mer, the  babies  can  lie  all  day  on 
the  cool  green  grass,  close  to  the'  frag- 
rant earth,  in  the  shade  of  the  elms 
and  maples  which  dot  the  lawns.  Near 
the  house  some  apple  trees  fill  the 
jjaif  with  their  perfume  in  early  sum- 
f'nier'  and    scatter    their    golden    fruit 


in  the  autumn.       ,  . 
il   It    is    all    peaceful    and    quiet    and 
.restful,    and   happy   is   the   baby   who 
can   enjoy  its  blessings. 

Inside',  the  big  rooms,  scrupulously 
neat,  are  flooded  with  sunshine  all 
day. 

Down  stairs  are  the  play  rooms,  in  ' 
each  a  white  capped,  sweet  faced,  soft 
voiced  nurse  attending  the  charges. 
In  the  front  room  at  the  right  of  the 
hail,  the  tiny  babies  spend' their  days, 
and  in  the  back  room  the  larger 
■babies  enjoy  their  waking  hours. 

The  sandman's  realm  is  up  stairs. 
Where  the  Infants  Sleep. 

In  a  big,  airy  room  on  the  front  of 
the.  house  are  rows  of  white  painted 
■wicker  bassinets.  Avith  soft  beds  and 
dpwn  pillows  and  warm  blankets. 
liere.  the  infants  sleep. 
•Over  the  playrooms  are  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  older  babies. 
"  On  the  other  .side  of  the  hall  is  the 
■infirmary   ward. 

;  A  cooing,  humming  sound  of  happy 
babies  greeted  the  Sunday  Journal 
writer's  ears  as  she  entered  the  house. 
In.  the  reception  hall  a  inother  was 
'visiting  her  baby,  holding  him  close 
In  her  arms  and  talking  to  him. 

"And  are  you  a  good  boy?"  she 
asked,  "and  did  you  eat  the  candy 
mother  brought  you?  Don't  bite  your 
nails,    dearie,    that's    not   a    nice    boy. 


Ideal  location  for  the  Boston  instlution  on 
Nursie  wouldn't  like  you  to  bite  your 

nails.". 

The   sightless   little   eyes   were   fixed 
upon    his    mother;s    face.      The    baby 
lips    were    parted  .  in    a    smile.        The 
tiny  hands  patted  the  mother's  cheek 
softly,   and  the  baby  voice  answered 
in   cooing   tones. 
!    No,  in  many  ways  a  blind  baby  is 
!no  different  from  one  that  sees.       He 
has   the   same   appreciation    of   kind- 
ness, the  same  love  of  attention,  the 
same   general   interest   in   things. 
A  Cry   of   Temper. 
A  shrill  scream  came, from  the  play- 
room  of   the   larger   babies.       It   was 
j  a  cry,  not  of  fright,  not  of  pain,  but 
of   pure   unadulterated   temper.    Some  , 
baby  had  offended  a  playmate.      We 
1  looked  in  through  the  open  door.  Ethel 
i  had  taken  possession  of  Alvin's  chair. 
!  There-  she   sat.   mouth   firm   with   de- 
termination, musc.3s  tense.      Her  pink 
pinafore  rose  and  fell  with  the  heav- 
ing   of    her    indignant    chest.        Alvin 
stood    back   of    the    chair   shaking   it. 
Then   he    stopped   to    scream.       Ethel 
i  remained  unmoved.  Another,  vigorous 
shake.    Then    another    scream.    Final- 
ly    strategy   on    the    part    of    a   nurse 
and  peace  was  established. 

With  their  arms  about  each  other's 
necks  Alvin  and  Ethel  sat  side  by 
side  in  their  own  chairs  and  rocked. 
The  world  was  bright  once  more. 

In  a  baby  jumper  a  blond  haired 
baby  stood  quietly.  His  eyes  have 
been  entirely  removed.  The  shock 
of  the  operation  has  made  him  less 
lively  than  the  others,  and  he  is  con- 
tent to  remain  still  mr/t  of  the  time. 
It  is  seldom  that  he  cries. 

Two  tiny  babies  lie  all  day  in  their 
cribs,  seldom  moving,  seldom  rriak- 
ing    any   more    sound    than    a    fretful 

,  cry .,  ,sMr '^M  :..fiffij,.&aHS£y  • 


N\irserY 

Fort  Avenue,  Roxbury, 

(  One  of  these,  four  months  old.  has 
been  at  the  nursery  only  a  month.  He 
is  both  blind  and  deaf.  But  his  mind 
is  perfectly  normal.  The  close  grip 
of  his  claw-like  fingers  proves  mental 
strength. 

The   other   baby   is   six   months   old, 
and  he  weighs  but  ten  pounds. 


Fourteen  Babies  There. 

In  all  there  are  now  fourteen  babies 
in  the  nursery,  eleven  boys  and  three 
girls.  The  ages  range  from  •  four 
months  to  three  years.  For  only  two 
babies  is  there  any  possibility  of  hope. 
These  have  cataracts  and  there  is 
hope  that  a  future  operation  will  give 
them  normal  sight. 

But  the  other  twelve  must  remain 
forever  in  darkness. 

The  nurses  declare  that  while  a 
,  blind  child  is  far  more  dependent 
than  a  seeing  child,  he  Is  more  easily 
amused.  In  fact  he  requires  compara- 
tively little  in  the  way  of  amusement. 
His  mind  develops  more  slowly  than' 
if  his  eyesight  was  perfect,  and  he  Is  ] 
j  f ar  more  backward  in  speaking  and  I 
in  -syalking.  Still  the  blind  child  has^ 
quite  as  much  energy  as  has  his' 
seeing  brother.  In  this  way  he  de-i 
velops  all  sorts  of  peculiar  habits.J 
He  pokes  his  fingers  vigorously  into" 
his  sightless  eyes.  He  shakes 
head  and  his  hands.  He  rocks 
and  forth,  when  sitting  or  when 
standing.  It  is  his  way  of  using 
his   surplus   energy. 

They  Rarely  Have  Dolls. 

.Noisy  toys— bells  that  ring,  whistles 
that    are    shrill,    drums    that    can    be 
beat«n— all  these  appeal  to  the  sight- 
,  child.        Mere    prettiness 
Diim,    for    prettiness 
lit  nor   heard. 
Ij'e  the  blind  baby  rarely  has 


his 
back 


less , 


means 
can    be 


The  Efficient  Nursery  Stacff 


I     In   fact  a     doll 
nothing  to  him. 

I     If   it   Is   to   interest   at   all    it    must 
oe  a  squeaky  doll. 

.fVT^l'^''^"^'^  ^"''  ''°"«  ^••■"h  elabor- 
fh!  Tu  ^"^  '^'''  P""^'  °"  and  take  ofT 
the  dolls  that  would  delight  the  heart 
o.  the  average  child-these  bring  no 
pleasure  to  the  blind  child.  A  plain 
rubber  doll  with  a  shrill  voice,  that 
protests  When  the  owner  is  squeezed, 
makes  the  blind  baby's  face  light  up 

I  '°'\  ^'  '°"^  ^^  the  squeak 
follows  the  squeeze  just  so  long  is 
the  dpU  popular,  but  let  the  voice 
Srow  faint  and  the  doll  is  discarded. 

The  Blonde  Baby  Doll. 

There  is  but  one  instance  of  a  re? 
ular  doll  having  held  a  child's  atten- 
tlon. 

One  Of  the  baby  girls  had  given  her 
a  blonde  baby  doll.  She  felt  it  care-  I 
fully,  its  face,  its  arms,  hands,  le-, 
and  feet  She  pulled  its  golden  curls. 
Then  she  examined  her  owri  hair 
She  pinched  her  own  arms  and  hands 
and  legs  and  feet.  A  look  of  won-  . 
dering  surprise  changed  to  one  of  ■ 
reverential  regard,  and  she  held  the 
doll  carefully  in  her  arms.  Day  after 
day  she  devoted  herself  to  it,  always 
handling  it  just  so  tenderly. 

Never  did  she  become  familiar  with 
it.  Never  did  she  "mother"  it  as 
the  average  child  is  wont  to  do.  She 
loved  the  doll  devotedly,  but  between 
them  there  seemed  to  be  ever  a  bar- 
rier and  a  tacit  understanding  that 
it  was  not  to  be  broken  down  or 
jumped  over. 

Put  to  Sleep  by  Verse. 

There  are  two  remarkably  bright 
children  in  the  nursery. 


Dr.  Reynold  J.  McCormack,  Miss  Snow,     Superintendent,   Matron   and   Nur.ses, 
means     absolutely  I 


One  of  these,  little  David,  "David 
Sunsliine,"  as  lie  is  called,  would  be 
a  remarkable  child  even  for  a  seeing 
child.  There  is  a  bright  future  be- 
fore him,  though  the  doctors  have 
said  sight  Is  forever  denied  him. 
David  is  not  quite  three  years  old. 
He  was  a  fat,  jolly  baby  of  five 
months  when  he .  arrived  at  the 
nursery.  Instantly  he.  crept  into  the 
affections  of  all,  and  no  pampered 
baby  on  Beacon  Hill  is  more  sincerely 
loved  than  he  is. 

Since  he  was  a  year  and  a  half 
old  he  has  been  soothed  to  sleep  by 
the  repeating  of  poems.  Eugene 
Field's  "Wynken,.  Blynken  and  Nod," 
"The  Rockaby  Lady,"  "The  Battle 
Tree  Land,"  "I'm  a  Beautiful  Big, 
Red  Drum,"  "The  Gingham, Dog  and 
.the  Calico  Cat,"  and .  "Did  You  Ever 
Hear  the  Wind  Go  Yoo-oo-oo"  are 
his  favorites.  But  his  greatest  en- 
joyment is  music. 

When  Miss  Snow  plays  on  the  piano, 
he    begs    to    have    the    nursery    door 
opened  and,   running  across  the  hall, 
he    lays   his    head    on    her    knee    and  I 
stands     motionless     till     the     mufeic  ! 
ceases.       Then   he   starts   to  hum   the  | 
airhe  has  heard.      He  knows  Chopin's  ' 
Twelfth  Nocturne  and  Liszt's  Rigolet- 
to  Phantasy. 

He  ,  is  never  cross.  His  bump  of 
location  is  marvelous  and  he  trots 
confidently  through  the  halls  and  up 
and   down   stairs. 

He  was  sick,  with  a  cold  the  other 
day,  but  his  smile  was  sweet  as  ever, 
and  he  told  what  the  cat  and  the 
dog  and  the  pig  and  the  wind  said. 

Gerald  is  another  bright,  happy  boy, 
and  as  he  munched  the  cake  which 
his  mother  had  just  brought  him.  and 


cooed  his  baby  welcome,  it  was 
to  believe  him  blind. 

Taken  From  the  Slums. 

Miss  Snow  is  ever  on  the  lookout 
for  blind  babies.  Street  by  street 
she  taVies  the  slum  sections  of  the 
city,  enquiring  at  each  house  for  blind 
babies  and  explaining  the  value  of 
the  nursery.  It  is  a  place  where 
babies  are  cared  for  and  developed 
to  the  teachable  point.  When  they  ' 
are  five  years  old  they  go  to  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  and  here 
their  real  mental  training  begins. 

A  few  of  the  babies  are  put  in  the 
nursery  by  well-to-do  parents,  who 
pay  a  small  sum  for  their  board. 

Others  are  from  the  State,  and  are 
paid  for  as  State  wards. 

But  the  majority  are  charity  babies, 
and  of  these  two  w-ere  deserted  by 
their  parents  when  they  were  in  the 
Infirmary. 


I 


"-HARisma- 


Date. 


A  CONCERT  OF  MRS.  H.  H.  A.  BEACH'S 

SONGS 

The    Nursery    for   Blind   pables,    a    com- 
paratively new,  but  ImportUTIfrBoston  insti-  , 
■  tution,  was  fortunate  in  receiving-  the  ben-  ', 
eflt  of  a  concert  of  songs  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach,     yesterday     afternoon,     at     Steinert 
Hall.    Mrs.  Beach  herself  played  the  songs—  j 
it  cannot  be  said  the  accompaniments,  for  j 
the    piano   part   is   evidently   the   principal,  | 
and    the    vocal    only    a    thread,    accessory, 
in    her    richly    elaborated    compositions    of  ( 
this  Iclnd.    Mrs.  Kllesliii-Bradbury,  soprano;  j 
Mrs    Homer  B.  Sawyer,  contralto;  and  Mr. 
George  J.    Parlcer,    tenor,    sang   the   words,  j 
which   were   printed   on   the   programme   in  ■ 
full    in  translation  when  the  original  poetry 
was  in  German.    Mrs.  Beach's  method  and 
purpose  are  evidently  to  paint  tone  pictures 
from    poems    that    inspire    her,    and    most 
exquisite  and  delicate  and,  in  many  eases, 
impressive    are  these  little   pieces  of    "pro- 
gramme   music,"    especially    with    the   vir- 
tuoso-composer herself  at  the  piano.     Most 
strikingly   successful   ot   all,   pertia^ps,   were 
the    first   two   numbers,      duets   for    female 
voices,  "The  Night  Sea"  and  "The  Canadian.; 
Boat  Song."     ",Iune,"  a  soprano  song,  with 
the  refrain  "Heartsease  and  roses"  (in  Ger- 
man) was  also  very  charming  and  effective,  j 
though  tlie  tenor  songs,    "xne  Thrush"  andj 
"Forget-Me-Not,"    were   a   close   second    to; 
the  former.  '  i 


Gerald,  One  of  the  Nxjrserv  Pets 

^   TTESTEHN  BAILT' 


WEDNESDAY.    MABCH    18.    1903 


pltESSJ    _,^ 
MARCH   7;    lyoy. 


"Clovernook,"     the  '  home    of    Alice    and 
Phflfebe  Gary  in  Cincinnati,  has  passed  out;  HOME     TEACHING     OF    TELE    BLIND. 

of  the  hands  of  their  heirs  and  will  become 

a  home  for  the  blind,   under   the   manage-      „,  ,  ^         *  x-u     a  ■     ■       *  ..■-„„! 

ment  of  the  Trader  sisters  of  Avondaie.  .  ^Ue  annual  meeting  of  the  Associauon  for  .nel 
These  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  blind,  have' Home  Teaching  and  Industrial!  Employment  of; 
been  active  in  providing  a  library,  and  had;  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday  at  tiie  lustitutitin,  | 
expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  the  Gary  home-  65A,  Park  Street.  Mr  J.  K.  Bennett  occupied  the] 
stead  for  a  home  for  the  blind.  William  A.|  chair,  and  the  proceedings  opened  with  prayer. 
Proctor,  a  wealthy  citizen,  purchased  it'  Mrs  J.  F.  PBRKX  (hon.  Secretary)  read  the 
and  placed  it  at  their  disposal.     The  home-;  g^^nual   report,    of    which    the.  following   is    an 


stead  .has  a  flne  location  near  College  Hill 
and  comprises  twenty-six  acres. 
Connecticut     Institute     for     tlie     Blind  ' 

A    resolution,    making    a    special    appro-   \ 
prlation   of   $15,000  to    the    Connecticut   In-    I 
stitute  and -Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind   I 
has   evoked    considerable   opposition   in    the 
General    Assembly   at   Hartford.      It    is    in- 
tended to  use  the  appropriation  to  erect  a 
shop   for   the   manufacture    of    brooms   and 
mattresses,  to  fit  up  a  men's  dormitory,  to 
install   a   steam-heating   plant   and -to   pay 
off  a  floating  debt.     The  institute  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  self-perpetuating  board 
of  trustees,  and  it  receives  from  the  State 
a  regular  allowance  of  not  less  than  $,300 

for  each  pupil.  ,    ,   ., 

The  opposition  to  the  appropriation  Is  led 
bv  Miss  Mary  Hall  of  Hartford,  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  v/ho  chal- 
lenges the  methods  and  efficiency  of  the 
management  and  who  contends  that  previ- 
ous special  appropriations  have  been  mDU- 
fllciously  expended.  She  has  had  several 
?ormerinmates  of  the  institution  before 
the  appropriations  committee  to  criticise 
the  methods  of  the  administration. 


abstract.:— Tlijs  institution  is  now  in  /the  45th 
year  of  its 'existence,  and  as  change  and  develop- 
ment have  occurred  in  every  phase  of  life,  so  lias 
the  work  of  the  society  been  cari-ied  to  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency.  Its  ofeject  is  to  better  as 
luueh  as  jiossible  the  condition  of  the  biind  in 
Bristol  aiid  the  neiglibourhood,  and  to  adcipt  aliy 
measures  calculated  to  promote  their  welfaie. 
Two  travelling  s^lesw'omeu  are  now  employed  by 
the , industrial  branch  of  the  society.  H.R.H. 
the  iPrincess  of  Wales  has  again  allowed  a  basket 
of  work  to  be  sent  to  Sandringham,  and  made 
several  purchases.  A  stall  was,  as  •  usual, 
accepted  at  the.  Albert  Hall'  in  April,  at  the 
bazaar  in  connection  witli  the  Soo-.ety  for -the 
Promotion  of  Female  Welfare,  and  the  annual 
sale  in  Bristol,  under  the  patronage  of  ;the  Lady 
Mayoress  <Lady  Symes),  was.  h^ld  in  November. 
Two  certitioatea  were  also  obtained  at  the  AUs 
and  Crafts  Exiibiti-on  in  Bristol  in  November. 
The  result  of  these  sales  is  most  .satisfactory, 
showing  pi'ainly  that  the  blind  are  capable  of 
doing  thoroughly  good  work  if  properly  taught 
and  supervised.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to 
Bristol  of  their  Uoyal  Highnesses  the  pjince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  a  handsome  shawl  was  knitted 
by  one  of  the  pupils  to  present  to  her  Roya"! 
Highness,  the  patroness  of  the  institution,  and 
graciously  accepted  by  her.  The  committer 
m.uch  xegret  a  deficiency  this  year  in  the  sub- 
soription  list.  They  feel  tliat  the  mstitutnon 
■'should  be  better  supported,  considering  xhe  goou 
'Work  done,  and  sincerely  hope  that  m'any  more 
friends  may  be  induced  to  become  isuhscnbers. 
A  larger  supply  of  chairs  to  cane  and  orders  xOr 
work  -would  be  "thankfully  received  and  promptly 
attended  to.  Members  of  the  committee  will  be 
very  grateful  for  subscriptions  and  donations, 
also  for  notes  for  Convalescent  Homes,  and  votes 
for  societies  w'hic:ii  grant  pensions  to  t!he  blmd. 

Miss  R.  E.  'PEASE  submitted  the  accounts 
for  the  home  teaching  department,,  and.  Miss  M. 
GRACE  the  accounts  for  the  indust.rial  branch. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  accounts,  said  they  would  all 
agree  that  no  society  appealed  more^to  their 
sympathy  than  one  which  .had  '       -'-         -" 


^leviation  of  tire  -jS^^ii^^KpS' 
■in  ti-ying  to  taam  and  ^elp  them  to        p^  ^^^^ 

selves.    The  ^ °"°4f„%''+w,   m^ci*  ^°^^    *^'^ ' 
wisely   in   r«<=°f,f?"i|  tfrn    occupation.       In  I 

comfort   was   o^t^'^^^^tiectTof  the  society  andl 
making  kno^m  the  o^ertsot    ^       ^ 

the  work  done  ^y.^^i™^  to  spread  a  knowledge 
taken  the  very  '^f,^*  «^?' ™  nding  out  travelling 

iVX^'^Tsltio^Zol^  «^'««  --^*''^- 
cuted  by  the  blind.  seconded    the 

sSsSMtsxSifs:i 

was  engaged  in.  „,.^:^ri 

^'rOLEM^'bUnTteloirer,  gave  some^n- 

other  class  of  P«^f°°^:.  ^_|°"et      It%vas  alwa,ys 
did  great  good  m  this  ^«^Pf   ,^,3'^^  ^ow  as 

"""flf'^a^      Mfss    lo^send,   in   conclus  on 

ir^I'^lsiT"^^^^^^oc^j^,-^°^^ 

to   establish   a  sori  o'-        ,       child,  .on    leaving 

eaucauui  overlooking.  J 

'''The  R^v  G  SMMH  and  others  also  spoke  ; 
and  tlif  in:oceedings  closed  with  thai^s  to  the 
chairman.  .  ,'',J 


its  obiect  the 


From. 


TUESDAY.    MABCH     17.    1903 


THE       UNINSTRUCTBD       AND       UNEM- 
PLOYED    BUND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript; 

I  have  a  bllred  friend,  and  I  naturally 
read  with  care  what  is  written  about  the 
blind.  Permit  me,  through  your  columns, 
to  say  that  the  article  by  "An  Alumna," 
In  last  evening's  Transcript  will  leave  a 
lalse  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  gen- 
eril  reader. 

Certainly  *he  alumnae  association  dwes 
well  to  encourage  those  who  know  how  and 
can  make  salable  articles  of  handiwork.. 
If  all  the  blind  were  women,  and  all  the 
women  had  a  chance  to  learn,  and  after 
learning  had  a  comfortable  place  in  which 
to  work,  and  all  had  friends  who  oould 
give  that  "little  help  about  cutting  articles 
and  makinig  buttonholes"— why,  then,  the 
problem  were  indeed  an  easy  one  for  the 
alumnse,  or  any  other  association,  to  solve; 
then  the  small  earnings  might  add  to  com- 
forts   already    enjoyed. 

Unhappily,  the  want  of  home  and  daily 
attemMons  is  often  the  saddest  want  of  all. 
The  "little  help"  offered  by  the  teacher,  in 
calls  weeks  apart,  is  not  enough. 

Stitches  get  dropped  in  the  knitting, ,  and 
to  wait  weeks  for  the  visitor,  or  tea<;her, 
who  knows  how  to  pick  them  up,  is  to  lose 
the  enjoyment  and  the  profit  of  the  work; 
it  is  to  leave  the  output  and  the  inc&me 
exasperatingly  small.  Housework  is  men 
tioneid.  A  good  housekeeper  tells  me  th  tt 
no  other  work  requires  so  long  training. 
Here,  again,  one  muist  have  a  home  of  one's 
own,  or  very  indulgent  and  patient  friends. 
Only  a.n  industrial  school  for  women  can 
meet  that  whol-esome  need  wltii  the  home- 
less and  the  careless.  Piano-tuning 
Is  spoken  of  as  thoug'h  that  were  open  to 
all  who  chose.  Only  a  few,  either  among 
the  seeing  or  the  sightless,  have  the  neces- 
sary aptitude.  Even  if  specially  musical, 
how  can  they  learn  if  over  nineteen  and 
poor?  In  our  own  columns,  weeks  ago, 
there  was  an  appeal  for  two  old  pianos  that 
men  longing  to  learn  tuning  could  have  a 
chance.  Inquiry  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that  not  onie  response  has  yet  been  made 
to  that  appeal— by  a  usually  quick-respond- 
ing public. 

Alumnia  says:  "Persons  deprived  of  sight 
In  adult  life,  if  young  enough  to  coiutinue 
to  work,  should  try  to  do  something  that 
they  have  done  before:  the  details  of  which 
are  already  familiar  to  them."  Adults  sud- 
denly blind  say  that  the  same  work  seems 
as  difficult  as  altogether  new  work,  because 
they  have  depended  wholly  upon  sight  for 
a  guide.  Bobbed  of  sight,  they  must  de- 
velop a  new  facultj'.  which  may  be  more 
difficult  than  to  learn  a  new  trade.  Be- 
sides, a  machinist  caniwt  continue  to  do- 1 
something  that  he  has  done  befoce,  in  a 
s'hop  among  rapidly  turning  wheels  and  j 
belts.  He  cannot  continue  to  break  ston«;  ' 
Ihe  cannot  continaie  the  work  of  the  plura- 
l>ers.  This  kind  of  "limitation"  is  certainly 
en  "affiiction." 

In  the  same  article,  to  the  Sitate  Board  of 
Education  Is  accredited  the  honor  of  home 
teaching.  The  blind  of  Massachusetts 
eliould  be  proud  to  remember  that  their 
home  teaching  Is  due  to  "the  earnest  ef- 
forts" of  one  of  their  own  number,  who 
presented  the  bill  to  the  Legislature,  and 
miccessfully  urged  its  passage.  Secretary 
Hill  is  to  be  slneereiy  thanked  for  all  that 
he  has  done  to  make  that  bill  a  success; 
and  he  is  the  last  one  to  claim  credit,  as 
he  is  the  most  just  in  acknowledging  the 
energy  of  its  orlgin/ator,  and  his  ability  and 
willingness  to  help. 

The  occasional  letter  or  visitor  to  cheer, 
read  and  teach  may  be  helpfully  oomfopt- 
Ing  to  the  well-fed  and  the  resigned,  but  to 
the  restless,  ambitious  and  poor  man,  long- 
ing to  escape,  as  from  a  body  of  death, 
longing  to  work,  longing  to  be  alive,  among 
living  men— to  offer  nothing  more — is  to 
bring  him  a  stone  when  he  begs  for  bread. 
■What  he  wants  is  a  chance. 
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Music. 


The  recent  death  of  a  'blind  organist  in 
the.  town  of  Highland  recalled  to  his  old 
friends  at  the  New  York  institute  for  tbe 
Ibliad  the  fact  that  he  won  his  employment 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  in  competi- 
tion with  several  seeing  applicants.  The 
church  had  a  rector  who  intoned  the  ser- 
vice and  the  organist  was  required  to 
strike  the  pitch  of  the  intoning  voice.  The 
blind  man  proved  to  he  the  only  one  who 
could  do  It. 

Various  other  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion at  the  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street 
and  Ninth  avenue  have  done  well  In  a 
musical  way.  One  started  as  a  tuner  to  a 
;bie:  piano  establishment  of  this  city,  in 
t  me  he  became  the  head  of  the  outside 
'  tu^fngflepartment  with  tour  or  five  seeing 
,  tuning  "«''  Vfrn  Tn  eoing  about  he  came 
S^fos^pe^ople  whJVaS  to  buy  pianos. 
^Md  fhem  instruments  and  eveBtually  be- 
came  the  company's  agent  lor  a  large 
ea"evn   territory.   Which  place    he    now 

*  Two  others  are  now  tuners  f°VTk°^One 
lar-est  piano  concerns  in  New  York.  One 
iff  them  has  composed  music  which  has 
been  sung  by  one  of  the  promiaent  ohoral 
'  ■  M„»  nf  fhe  city     Another  blind  com- 

^n'.lr   IS   an   o^gaafst   at    Corinth.     Miss., 
^here  he  a^so  has  charge  of  the  music  - 

^eti'^s'f  y^tr^-i  w^htcirpra^rnofo^ty 
his  own  Sc,  but  also  the  highest  type 

"'The'moftTSs  combination  of  facul- 
ties ev^r  found  in  a  pupil  of  the  school 

!ld^far^?.°rsrrkCvo^!w'sre 
r^irsss^^r•t^ne^^^n  ^t^^e  niSg?:^ 

classes    hT  could    not    hear    the    teacher 

read  the  words  of  the  songs,  but  he  could; 

Tear  the  air  upon  the  piano  pertectly. 

He  was  taught  piano  tuning.     The  flist 

!    tiSi  he  Us  sent  to:  tune  a  piano  y^  » 


become 


-f, 


uca- 


response  to  the  request  of  a  friend  of  the 
school  who  was  about  to  give  a  musicale 
and  wanted  two  pianos  tuned  immediately. 
She  wrote  the  superintendent  afterward', 
that  her  pianos  had  never  been  so  beauti-  \ 
fully  tuned  before. 

However,  once  outside  the  sohool,  bis. 
deafness  to  the  speaking  voice  proved  his ; 
undoing.  Patrons  oould  not  believe  when 
they  found  he  could  not  hear  them  speak.! 
that  he  co'uld  tune  a  piano.  So  he  opened  : 
a  street  n.ew~sstand  and  ran  It  so  success-  ' 
fully  that  tie  now  has  a  prosperous  store 
of  his  own. 

Cm-iou.sly  enough,  the  handliag  of  news- 
papers seems  a  favorite  and  successful 
business  ■with  the  blind.  Former  pupils 
of  the  school  have  newsstands  scattered 
all  over  the  city.  One  of  the.m  formerly 
owned  all  the  newsstands  In  the  Brooklyn 
ferryhouses.  They  coonmonly  have  a  boy 
to  assist  them.  When  without  an  assist- 
ant, they  Invarlalbly  have  their  piles  of 
papers  arranged  in  the  same  order  and 
usually  suooeed  In  majklng  a  oomJortable 
living. 

It  Is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  blind 
have  some  my-sterioois  development  of  the 
other  senses  which  compensates  for  thfl 
absence  of  sight.  They  are  handicapped 
in  amy  trade  or  occupation;  but  If  they 
have  sufficient  mental  resources  to  make 
up  this  handicap  In  some  other  direction, 
they  can  get  along. 

The  policy  of  the  New  oYrit  Institute 
for  years  has  been  to  give  the  (blind  the 
best  possible  general  education,  since 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  blind  may  nwt 
excel!  mentally,  while  there  Is  the  best  of 
reasons  why  they  should  not  excel  in 
manual  work.  During  an  investigation 
made  by  the  Institute  It  was  found  that 
among  the  blind  men  In  the  almshouses 
ot  the  state  thirty-two  skilled  trades  were 
represented,  covering  about  the  whole 
gamut  of  manual  industry. 

.Ml  hail  bceome  blind  in  adult  life,  and 
bad  nothing  to  .fall  back  upon  except  their 


trad.,   for  ^-h'-\,'."'7Jl=if  j^'at  *  deadlJ 
saoiUted.    Tha  Wimi  matt  is  at  * 

disadvantage  In  anything  which  has  to  do 
with  the  handling  of  material.  Most  ot 
the  blind  man's  old  trades  are  now  car- 
ried on  by  machinery  and  In  those  to 
which  he  still  clingB  he  moist  compete 
■with  seeing  workmen. 

For   Instance,    the   making  of   seats  for 
cane-bottomed  chairs',  from     time  imme- 
morial a  blind  man's  trade,  i^^done  by  the 
children   ot  peasant  famimes   in   Germany 
I  and  the  child  will  make  two  or  three  while  . 
I  the  blind  Uian  la  making  one.     There  are 
'fe.  number  ol  blind  men  in  New  York  who 
make  a  living  at  such  work,  but  11  is  oe- 
cause  they  have  contracts  with  big  ilorss  I 
and   employ    seeing   artisans    under   them 
so   that   their  success  Is   due   to   business 
ability  rather   than  manual     skill.       The 
blind  man  of  the  institute,   according     to  ■ 
the  annals  of  the  iastitute,  does  It  tlirougb 
mental,  not  manual,  ability.  I 

One  former  pupil  Is  running  a  very  good  | 
hotel.      Another     became      an     unusually  . 
prosperous      farmer,    who    succeeded    be- 
cause    of    the    way    he    planned    and    or- 
ganized his  work  and  directed  those  under 
him.  '■ 

There  have  been  two  or  three  cases  of 
girls  who  worked  up  small  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  employing  seeing  persons 
under  them.  One  In  Rochester  -ft-as  Bpe- 
clally  successful  In  this  line. 

A  man  Who  was  to  the  Institute  years 
ago  rented  a  tenement  house.  He  lived  in 
one  flat  with  his  wife  and  sublet  the 
rest.     He  now  owns  three  such  houses. 

The  most  remarkable  pupil  who  ever 
attended  the  school  was  a  boy  who  had  a 
'taste  for  mathemaUcs.  This  was  de- 
veloped by  the  marvelous  training  in 
mental  processes  which  astounds  every 
seeing  visitor  to  the  mathematical  class 
ot  the  Institute.  After  leaving  the  in- 
stitute he  took  a  four  years'  course  at 
Columbia,  doing  the  whole  of  it  by  means 
of  the  lectures  and  a  paid  reader.  There 
were  no  text  l>ooks  in  existence  from 
which  he  could  study  personally.  He  was 
graduated  second  in  his  class. 

He  then  took  up  the  subject  of  the  cal- 
culus of  variations  and  t>rought  order  ou* 
of  what  had  previously  been  chaos  In  the 
world  at  mathematics.  His  work  on  that 
subject  Is  now  an  authority. 

Afterward  he  attacked  the  problems  <it 
maxima  and  minima  which  have  to  do 
with  the  mechanicfs  of  the  heavens.  These  | 
had  been  previously  unsolved,  and  even  ■• 
out  and  is  today  regarded  as  one  of  the 
regarded  as  insoluble.  He  worked  them 
greatest  ot  mathematicians.  Yet  he  could 
1  not  fill  tha  plaice  of  aa  ordinary  accouat, 
ant,  owing  to  his  handicap  in  the  com- 
mon  routine   affairs   ot   an    office. 

The  efficacy  of  the  New  York  state  sys- 
tem of  training  the  whole  personality  ot 
the  blind,  rather  than  merely  their  man- 
I  ual  skill    is  demonstrated  by  the  statistics 
I  gathered    by    Supt.    W.    B.    Wait    of    the 
'  New   York   Institute.      In    1S79    he    found 
I  307  blind   in   the   almhouses   of  the   state. 
\  of  whom  only  twenty-one  had  been  in  the 
.  state    schools    in    this    city   and    Batavia 
which     up   to    that     time   had   had    1,800 

In  1895  the  inquiry  was  repeated,  the 
population  having  meanwhile  increased 
over  2,000,000.  In  the  almshouses  2(6 
blind  were  found,  of  whom  only  seven- 
teen had  been  among  the  2,600  pupils  of 
the  state  schools  for  the  blind.  The  rest 
were  absorbed  in  the  normal  population 
of  the  state.— New  York  Sun. 
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Exhibit   at   Superintend«^^r-| 
,etfs  Office  Showing  L.^-^^     i 
Haguewood's  Work. 

SHE  COMPLETES  A  BOC 

Does  the  Printing,  Stereotypy 
Uoes  nie  -,-r„,.eeli— State 

'      and  Binding  Beiseii 

House  .News,  \ 


state     Printe.     Bernard     TO^  ^^ 

retf  s  office  a  ■vol"™^  ^^^    ^elng   3fn.ad6   1^ 

Ijnnie  Haguewood,  tn  _^^  school  « 

Iowa,  now  at  the  Soutn     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^ 

'  the  hlind  at  Ga^?;;.„r,  of  Le  Fever,     W 

emhodylns  the   -St^  o^         ^^^ 
I  Laurwce  Sterne^    ^^a  %  Miss  Hague 

based  on  *e  po^^on  f  ^«  ^"^^^^  .^^  ,,^A 
arf  made  on  '^r^^i' .^^^'^^nstructed  for  this 
^£  a  machine  ^P,^"^"2^tS^^-^ave  been  made 

letter  to  Mr.  Murpny,  ^^y  what 

teacher  says  Ll^^^^^^f  ^?staKes  that  may 
^  1-n  correcting  any  ™^=;^      gj-e  proof- ! 
even:  to  cor  ^^^^     plates  ^^tened 

**°T't!he   printh.g  is   done  "^^^  ^^eets 
I  bemg  "  tire  work  is  u  ^^^y_ 


foSn  The  e-ntire  '^f>,^'i,,\u  "nd  accuracy. 
■  wSivewood  with  ^'''^^^f^ook  will  be  ex- 
1  ?hfpVf  *-r  t^erlntenden.  Bar- ^ 


?»Ai^ 


1  Are  the.BiiBil-to  See  ? 

The   latest  alleged   wonder   of   science   is   an   in- 
vention that,  it  is  claimed,  not  only  restores' jfcst 
sight,  but  gives  perfect  vision  to  tb^^blind  wbm.] 
birth.     The  story  seems  incredible,  andj  meds  ^ji^ 
pie  verification  before  general  acceptance,  but  the! 
account    is    so    circumstantial    and    appa.rently    on ; 
such  good  authority  that  it  is  at  least  worth  atten- , 
tion.  ! 

i.  In  the  Paris  Revue  des  Revues  of  this  month  is  \ 
published  a  paper  by  Dr.  Gaze,  relating  his  ex- 1 
perience  with  an  apparatus  invented  by  Prof.  Peter 
Steins,  which  the  inventor  assured  him  would  en- 
able the  blind  to  see  with  the  mind  instead  of  the 
eyes.  Dr.  Gaze  says  he  was  blindfolded  and  taken 
into  a  dark  room  where  nothing  whatever  could  be 
distinguished.  Presently  he  heard  the  professor 
strike  a  match  and  light  a  lamp,  the  subject  still 
remaining  in  total  darkness.  Then  he  felt  an  ap- 
paratus fixed  around  his  temples,  whereupon  he 
saw  a  dim  light  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
surrounding  objects.  Just  as  he  had  almost 
reached  normal  vision  the  apparatus  was  suddenly 
removed  and  Dr.  Gaze  was  again  in  total  darkness,  j 

The  claim  of  Prof.  Steins  is  that  man  does  not! 
see  with  the  eye,  but  with  the  brain,  and  that  if[ 
the  image  can  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  withoutl 
eyes  a  blind  person  can  see  as  well  as  anybody! 
else.  Just  how  the  apparatus  transmits  the  image! 
to  the  brain  Dr.  Gaze  and  other  physicians  who! 
have  experimented  with  it  do  not  understand,  and 
Prof.  Steins  has  not  explained  to  them,  except  to 
claim  that  it  is  based  on  the  same  scientific  prin- 
ciple as  the  telephone,  light  wave?  taking  the  place 
of  sound  waves. 

Without  impeaching  the  good  faith  of  either  the 
inventor  or  the  relator  of  the  experiment,  or  pro^ 
nouncing  on  the  soundness  of  the  inventor's  claims, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  experiments  were  not 
tried  on  either  the  congenitally  or  adventitiously 
blind,  although  the  value  of  the  invention  depends 
wholly  on  its  usefulness  to  them.  The  claimed' 
identity  of  principle  with  the  telephone  suggests! 
the  fact  that  the  telephone  does  not  enable  the  deaf 
to  hear,  and  therefore  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Steins  apparatus  can  enable  the  blind  to 
see.  /\_  — ^ 


um  ^ 


SCrBNTIEIC  INFAXLTBILITY. 

Professor    Peter    Steins,  of  Paris,  who 
claima  to    have  ^  invented    an    apparatus 
,which  wa]^eMUe^tJiKi..Wiai4-te,,g^>  i^  *° 
'  be.  congratulated  upon  having  incurred  the 
ridicule  of  the  speaalists  in  diseases  of  the 
eye.    Wo    have    not    the    slightest  idea 
whether  the  professor  has  discovered  or  in- 
vented anything  of  value  or  not;  but  all 
historyi  and  all  experience  go  to  show. that 
there  is  no  endoreemeiit  so  significant  as 
the  ridicule  of  the  scientific  "authorities." 
Mr.  Eltzbacher  in  his  article  in  the  Nino- 
teeoith  Century,  to  whici  we  have  before 
made  reference,  on  "The  Disadvantages  of 
Education,"  points  out  that  "Galileo,  Col- 
umbus and  many  other  great  discoverers 
were  imprisoned  and  treated  like  criminals 
^th  the  approval,  and  largely  at  the  in- 
stigation of  schools    of    science,    because 
their  discoveries  threatened  the  tenets  of 
accepted  learning.      Newton  and  Darwin 
were  laughed  at  by  the  faculties.  Kamt  be- 
catae  a  professor  only  when  he  was  forty- 


-—ye^m.  Schopenhauer  never  became 
!  pr^^r  owing  to.  the  jealousy  of  the 

^yj2s.LieWg-d  Pasteur  were  jee. 
ed  I  Ty  the  profe^on.  David  Strauss  a.^ 

■Renan  were  compelled  to  lea\e  vu 

yZ  Beethoven    and    Wagner    were 
versities,^Beetho  ^^  ^^^^   ^^ 

r.r:So.-  with  -sic.  traait^ou^ 
i,,et  was  neglected  by  the  S^on^nP^^^^ 

^^'   -^  ^n^^^r  4e  t-'tions^f 
Academy   m  London.  The   i 
Edison     Marconi,   Rontgen,   Koch,    could 
Edison,    '  ,         o^em  science 

not  be  explained  away  W 

^hools,  but   their  discoveries  have  been 
Ta  >,v  the  universities  with  personal 

greeted  by  the  umv  ^.^t^bacher 

attacks  full  of  animosity,     m. 

might  have  greatly  prolonged  1>-  l^^^J^^  , 

:iht  also  ha.,  pointed  out,  although       , 
.ot   essential  to  his  argument,  that 

Zls,  but  is  characteristic  of  men  whose 

.;«    the    world    of  science  and 
^mmoe     h    \^V  ^  f  ,eience  are 

whose  services  tc  the  cause  oi 
Lversally  recognised.  The  pohUcians  of 


(-)utario  are  isquabbling  to-<lay  over  th«S 
ownership  of  the  eJeclrio  power  of  Nia- 
,gara,  wliich  the  highest  living  authority 
fen  electricity  declared  could  not  be  trans- 
mitted lo  any  considerable  distance  in 
paying  quantity.  It  is  an  exceptional  8ci- 
eatitio  text  book  that  will  stand  twenty 
years'  wear^  neii-ertheless  the  infallibility  of 
Ihe  latest  one  accepted  must  be  recognized 
by  whosoeveiT  will  be  Baved  from  the 
damnable  sin  of  ecientiiio  heterodoxy.  Aad 
every  invention  or  discovery  which  does 
not  square  with  the  oracle  is  greeted  with 
ridicule  by  the  "authorities."  The  develop- 
ments of  science  during  tlie  last  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  years  have  been  so  mar- 
vellous in  our  eyes  as  to  suggest  an  age 
of  superhuman  inspiration.  The  world 
owes  more  to  the  men  of  science  than 
to  any  other  class  ot  men  of  this  age. 
For  all  that,  modern  science  is  as  full  of 
cant  as  is  a  good  deal  of  what  passee  for 
modern  religion.     :   ,     ■  , 

"Eureka!"  cri^soflae  xash  enthusiast. 
"I  have  invented  something!" 

"tmposmWe,"  stiout     the     experts,     de- 
risively. 
"Why  impossible? 

"Why?  Why,  because  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum!  Because  matter  being  in  motion 
has  a  tendency  to  continue  in  motion! 
Because  matter  being  at  rest  has  a  tend- 
ency to  continue  at  rest!  Because  you  are 
trying  to  lift  yourself  by  your  boot- 
straps!" 

The  rash  one  is  crushed  for  a  time.  He 
feels  that  he  also  ought  to  abhor  a 
vacuum;  that  being  at  rest  he  ought  to 
.  continue  at  rest;  and  that  he  rnally  ought 
not  to  bi  trying  experiments  with  his 
boot-straps;  but  the  obstinate  fool  goes 
on  arid — succeeds!  Are  the  authorities 
crushed?  Not  a  bit. 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  that"  they  say. 
•^■^e  could  have  told  you  that  long  ago!" 
"What  about  the  axioms?  Oh!  They 
are  all  right.  Only  Nature  is  not  quite  so 
strong  in  her  aversions  as  she  used  to 
tie;  'Jmd  while  the  boot-strap  theory  is  as 
good  as  new  it  doesn't  happen  to  apply  in 
this    case." 

f  Professor    Steins'     claim     is     certainly 

startling,  but  jt  will  be  noticed  that  he 

does  not  claim  to  be  able  to  restore  sight 

to  eyes  blinjded  by  all  lands  of  diseases. 

e  claims  to  be  able  to  transmit  to  the 

•ain    the   sensations   produced    by   light. 

bis  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  and  an 

:pert  might  Ivnow  a  good  deal  about  the 

linam  ,ej-e  without  kiiowing  much  about 

le  other  subject. 

Professor  Peter  may   be  a   crank  or  a 
lack,  but  in  being  an  object  of  ridicule 
y    the   experts   he   is   in  good   and  dis-j 
ihguished   company.   If  he   ever   gecureaj 
ecogniton  as  an  "authority"  he  too  vrill ) 
le  in  a  positon  to  laugh  at  any  fellow  who 
nay    come   along    and   -without   being   an 
'authority"   may  pretend   to  know  some- 
hing.  "^ 


From„ . 


RACED  BLIND  HQJiSE 

And  Landed  In   Prison— Two  Boys  Have 
Exciting  Time: 


Prank  and  Ray  Welmer,  too  much 
liquor,  a  blind  horse  and  a  policeman 
were  the  principals  In  an  excitlngr  af- 
fair In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  prison 
Tuesday  morning. 

The  two  boys,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  were 
driving-  a  blind  horse  belonging-  to  Sam 
Denny,  a  junk  deulpr. 

While  in  the  vicinity  of  Ide  terrace 
and  Rich  street  the  boys  decided  to 
make  the  blind  horse  run.  He  ran  only 
100  yards  before  he  collided  with  the 
curb  stone  and  was  laid  out  on  the 
slclev.-alk  in  frpjrt  "of  the  residence  of 
Police  MaJ^h  Gibbon.''.  When  the 
matronj?^ionstrated  with  the  boys  it 
is  saj0^  they  used  bad  language  and 
abin(fd    her. 


;ji  ^'-i 
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HOME  FOR  BLIND. 


Largely  Attended  Hearing  at  the 
Capitol. 

The  room  occupied  by  the  appropria- 
tions committee  -n-as  entirely  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  crowd  -ivhich  gath- 
ered today  to  be  heard  on  the  bill  ap- 
propriating $15,000  for  the  Connecticut 
Institute  and  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  and  adjournment  -n-as  taken  to 
the  senate  chamber. 

Attorney  Joseph  D.  Barbour  conduct- 
ed the  hearing  for  the. institute,  and 
the  first  speaker  was  General  Superin- 
tendent Charles  H.  Jones.  He  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Barbour  to  give  a  synop- 
sis of  the  items  which  make  up  the 
needs  for  this  amount.  Mr.  Jones  said 
the  present  ciuarters  were  wholly  inad- 
equate to  the  demands  of  the  institu- 
tion, -which  consist  of  two  departments, 
the  kindergarten  on  Asylum  street  and 
the  industrial  home  on  Wethersfield 
avenue  for  the  adult  blind,  the  latter 
having  for  its  object  the  education  of 
adults  to  be  self  supporting.  At 
present  all  the  men  at  the  home 
have  to  cross  the  street  for 
lodging,  there  being  no  accommodations 
tor  them  in  the  home  itself.  On  tlie 
right  hand  side  of  the  street  is  the 
printing  office,  the  caning  factory,  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  men's 
dormitories  are  in  a  hired  house  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  tracks  of  the  Hart- 
ford Street  Railway  company  pass 
through  the  avenue,  oars  running  every 
seven  minutes,  and  one  of  the  inmates 
was  struck  by  a  car  there  recently  and 
picked  up  for  dead,  though  he  did  re- 
cover. The  danger  has  been  realized 
for  some  time,  but  it  has  been  Impos- 
sible to  avoid  it. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  the  appropriation 
lo  build  a  new  shop  and  a  building 
which  will  increase  the  dormitory  ac- 
commodations and  do  away  with  the 
danger  now  existing.  Mr.  Jones  has 
received  a  l>,id  to  build  the  new  building 
for  $1,750,  with  an  addition  $500  for  al- 
terations on  the  present  building.  The 
expenditure  of  $3,500  -would  provide  the 
home  with  accommodations  which 
W'ould  supply  the  place  of  those  for 
which  the  home  now  pays  out  $378  per 
year. 

There  is  a  loan  of  $2,200  lent  to  the 
institution  without  interest  to  carry 
on  its  -n'ork  which  it  is  desired  to  pay. 

Other  indebtedness  on  which  interest 
is  paid  and  which  makes  a  great  burd- 
en amounts  to  $1,100. 


OnioerB  Evans  and  Gilbert  respond- 
ed to  a  hurry  call  v/hloh  waa  sent  to 
police  headquarters.  Frank  Welmer 
saw  the  officer  coming  and  ran.  The 
officer  pursued  him  to  Main  street  and 
across  the  Hocking  Valley  railroad 
bridge. 

During  his  passage  across  the  bridge 
the  officer  fell  down  and  skinned  his 
shins.  Welmer  hid  under  a  house  on 
the  levee  and  refused  to  come  out  when 
Officer  Evans  located  hira  and  threaten- 
ed to  shoot.  The  ojcer  -was  'finally 
compelled  to  take  off  his  overcoat  and 
crawl  through  the  mud  for  30  feet  be- 
fore he  captured  the  boy.  Charges  of 
drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct  and 
cruelty  to  animals  will  be  filed  against 
the  Weimers.  The  horse  was  badly  in- 
jured   by    the    fall.  ^ 


Senator    Pattison    asked     how    these 
I  deficits  occurred  and  was  informed  that 
it  was  due  to  the  delay  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  some  years  ago  to  appropriate 
money  which  was  authorized.  The  stat- 
utes provided  that  the  boai-d  of  educa- 
[tion    for    the    blind    might    do    certain 
I  things.     The  board  went  ahead  and  did 
'them   relying  on   the   statutes  and   then 
the    legislature    failed    to    furnish    the 
money,   thus  leaving  this  institution   in 
this   position. 

There  is  also  a  mortgage  of  $14,000  on 
the  kindergarten  property  and  that  de- 
partment asks  the  interest  for  two 
years  on  that  amount. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Lake.  Mr.  Jones  said  that  the  income 
of  the  institution  came  from  the  state 
appropriation  of  $300  for  each  pupil 
per  year  and  from  the  sale  of  its  pro- 
ducts. There  are  18  state  pupils  at  the 
institution.  At  the  kindergarten  there 
are  32  pupils,  said  Mr.  Marsh  of  that 
department  in  response  to  a  question. 

Mr.  Jones  continued  to  say  that  the 
institution  made  baskets,  brooms,  can- 
ing and  similar  articles  and  the  print- 
ing department  furnished  employment 
to  many.  In  response  to  ciuestion  from 
Senator  Pattisor.  Mr.  .Tones  said  that  so 
far  as  possible  the  employes  at  the  in- 
stitution were  chosen  from  those  -who 
have  been  pupils  at  the  institution. 

Judge  McManus  said  he  Avould  like 
to  ask  a  few  questions  concerning  the 
subject.  He  asked  who  formed  the  cor- 
poration and  Mr.  Jones  was  unable  to 
tell.  After  some  further  cross-exam- 
ination ."Senator  Pattison  asked  Judge 
McManus  for  whom  he  appeared. 

"Thomas  McManus.  taxpayer  of  Con- 
necticut." was  the  i-eply.  j 
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THE  ADULT  BLIND^ 

A  Benefit  Concert  to  Be  Given  at 
Asbury  Temple. 

Tn    niu   of    this    si'c;il    woi'U    cairi.Ml 
on    ljy   \\w    Aiut'rk';in    Aspoi-ialioii    IIm> 
rullowiun'  local   laUmt-  iiave  volnulcfi- 
pa  tlieir   services-;    Jlrs.   Alice  Barlou 
"Wniavd.  :\!iss  Alice  Wovccstcr  \S'ce1;s. 
sopranos;    Sirs,    lilauche    ('.      Marliii 
Mrs.    Ailelaiile    Florence   Cliase.    read- 
ers;   posins   by    yoxius      lailies.    iliss 
Mildred  <!orden.  Miss  Marion  b.  Uice. 
Miss    Cevlrnde      I'.rown;      iiiss    Lina 
AVillianis.  violin  Sdlo;  C'cilri*-  <!.  Cliase, 
Imv    reader;    Mrs.    Anna      lleniandez, 
Miss    Ella    Olarlc.   acconipaiiisis;    .Mrs. 
Wa   T.onise  (Ulilis,  .luo.  Meil.'i!    CUilis. 
.Ir.,  dran\alic  sl;clc!i:  Sen(n'  Mciqnia.Jcs 
Hernandez,    nianiliilin    soloist :     <l.    I>. 
-.racl^son.  K.  H.  .TacUson.  (!.  M-  Tiaia^r, 
D     n.    Hawley.   A.   O.    X'.W.   Uuartel. 
;,    'I'iii^Jets  tor  sale  at  A.  H.  Ilernaiidcv., 
040  Jlkin  j5_*--««»"^"'''"''''t'»-'l«*i^-'^l  ov 


in  the  near  future    to    review    thiese  ] 
reports  separately.  j 

• —^ *=%^- 


CLOVERNOOK    IS    SOLD. 

Home  of  Alice  and  Plioebe  Cary  to  Be 
an  Asylniu  for  the  Bliiul. 

CINCINNATI,   March    12.-— Clovernook,  i 
the  homo  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  sisters,  ^ 
whose  poems  are  knoAVU  throughout  the  lit- 
erary world,  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
their  heirs,  and  wili  become  a  homo,  for  the  1 
blind,  rmder  tlie  management  of  the  Trader  : 
feisters  of  Avondale.     These  sisters,  one  of  , 
whom  is  blind,  ha v«  beep  active  in  providing 
a  library  for  the  blind,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  obtain  the  Cary  homestead  for  a  home 
for  the  blind.  William  A.  Procter,  a  wealthy 
citizen,  purchased,  it,  and  placed  it  at  their 
disposal.     The  homestead  has  an  ideal  situ-  ' 
ation  near  College  HiU,  and  consists    qI  i 
twcnty'-six  acres.    '    ,     .^  r 


ikh^....^<^.'- 
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PUBUC  OiSRARY  ENLARGED. 

Aguilar   Free    Library   and    Library  for 

the    BWntf-rtTlded— Gifts   of 

396   Prints. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  in  the 
Aster  Building-,  yesterday  afternoon,  it 
was  announced  that  the  consolidation  of 
the  Aguilar  Free  Library  with  the  New 
Yofk  Public  Library  had  been  completed. 
The  four  branches  of  the  Aguilar  Library 
are  now  parts  of  the  circulating  depart- 
ment. Two  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Aguilar 
Library,  Mark  Ash  and  Henry  M.  Leip:- 
ziger,  have  been  added  to  the  Committee, 
on  Circulation.  ,^,        _     , 

It  was  announced  also  that  the  New  York 
l^'ree  Circulating  Library  for  the  BUnd,  at 
]£1  West  Ninetv-flrst  Street,  had  been  con- 
folidated  with  the  Public  Library. 

'Sei'eral  important  gifts  were  announced, 
among  them  one  of  Ha  prints  from  Fred- 
erick Keppel.  They  are  mainly  slgnea 
rroofs  of  etchings  by  American  painters. 
A  gift  was  received  from  Howard  Mans- 
field of  fiftv-one  etchings,  which  cornpletes 
the  collections  in  the  "  Avery  Prints  ot 
works  bv  Charles  Stojm  Van  S.  Gravesande, 
JMr.    Mansfield-i»'^-esident   of   the   Groher 

The  Sftftmng  Committee  reported  tha. 
i^ti0lBTk  on  the  new  building  in  Bryant 
sTmare  had  been  delayed  somewhat  by  the 
slow  delivery  of  marble  from  the  Vermont 
Quarries  on  account  of  the  coal  strike    ,,.^,„j 


Superinteiident  Merwin  ot  thi>..^ureau  lor : 
DepenaMit'''tS5ults  announced  yesteraay  that ; 
from  n^„^^il  May  1  application  for  relief 
'•wouldJ^e  reoeivod  from  the  self-supporting  ; 
blind  ot  the  city.  The  city  annually  appropri-  : 
atea  $54,000  tor  the  relief  of  the  blind  who  are 
self-supporting,  .n  order  to  discourage  the 
entering  of  institutions  and  make  them  self- 
supporting.  When  the  appHcations  are  sent 
in  the  various  applicants  are  investigated, 
and  it  found  worthy  given  a  share  of  the 
money.  The  donations  to  the  blind  will  be 
made  about  June  !•  ....''_ 

B£f .,  S?RINGFI£LD,  WASS, 


MR..I.3. 
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■CLOVERNOOK"    FOR    THE    BLIXD. 


■'Clovernook."    the    Cincinnati    home    of 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  has  passed  out  of 
tlio  hands  of  their  heirs  and  will  become  a 
bwnie  for  the  blind,  under  tlie  management 
of  the  Trader  sisters  of  Avondale.     These 
sisters,    one    of    whom    ia    blind,   had_..es- 
pressed  a  wish  -to  obtain  the  Cary  home- 
stead for  a  home  for  the  blind.     'William 
A.    Proctor,    a   wealthy    citizen,   bought   it 
and  placed  it  at  their  disposal.     The  home- 
stead   has   an   id».-il   location   near   College 
hill  and  comprises  2l)  acres.  | 


THURSDAY,  MAR.  12   1903. 
Reports  of  Schools. 

We  wish  to  return  thanks  for  the 
reports  of  the  various  scfiools  for  the 
deaf  and  blind  which  we  hare  recent- 
ly received.     We  hope  to  have    time 


From  . 


■yC^f^fpl^.i 


Date 
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THE  DEAF  NOW  MADE  TO  HEAR 


AXD 


ZHEIR    JOY    IM     HMAItING 
iKES    WOMEN  rVEEP. 


Tests  or  the  "Accoustleon"  an  Invention 
by  iWlller  HutcUlnson  to  Intensify 
Soond — It  Breaks  Silence  Years  Lens 
for   Poor   Deaf   ana  Dumb   Children 

Science  has  made  it  possible  for  even 
deaf  mutes  to  hear.  The  fact  was  demon- 
strated yesterday  afternoon  at  the  labora- 
tory of  Miller  Eeese  Hutchison,  a  young 
electrical  engineer  at  114  West  Thirty- 
second  street,  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
pliysJcians.  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  and  women  promi- 
nent in  fastuonable  society  in  New  York. 
The  company  was  ;  ssembled  to  witness 
tests  of  the  " Accousticon"  an  invention  of 
Mr.  Eutchison,  upon  several  imnates 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

ITie  "Accousticon"  is  a  device  involving 
all  the  important  principles  of  the  tele- 
phone, plus  additions  including  Mr.  Hutohi- 
Bon's  inventions,  the  effect  of  wirich  is  to 
give  such  intensity  to  sound  waves  that 
th«y  will  penetrate  ears  that  have  never 
before  heard  a  sound. 

Tiie  device  is  in  three  pieces,  wMch  may 
be  carried  in  tlie  pocliet.  That  called 
the  receiver— which  tn  the  telephone  would 
be  called  the  transmitter— is  a  vulcanized 
rubber  disc  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
To  its  back  is  attached  3,  hook  by  wliich 
it  may  be  suspended  from  a  waistcoat 
po''ket.  The  reverse  face  of  the  disc  is 
hollowed  and  in  the  hollow  certain  gases, 
the  comix)sition  being  known  only  to  Mr. 
Hutcliison,  are  hermetically  sealed. 

The  other  two  pieces  are  th&  earpiece, 
whicb  corresponds  to  the  receiver  of  a 
telephone,  and  the  battery.  The  latter 
is  about  three  inches  long ,  two  inches  wide 
and  half  an  inch  tMck.  It  contains  several 
cells,  which  supply  the  electric  current. 
Wires  cormect  the  three  pieces  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

When  Mr.  Hutchison  is  operating  his 
invention  he  stows  the  battery  away  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  The  sound  that  is 
to  be  transferred,  whether  it  be  the  voice 
or  some  other  sound,  is  caught  by  the  re- 
ceiver and  intensiiied  before  it  passes  to  the 
ears  of  the  subject. 

This  was  the  instrument  which  carried 
to  the  ears  of  several  of  the  inmates  of  the 
deaf  mute  institution  yesterday  afternoon 
the  first  sounds  they  had  ever  heard.  The 
first  subject  experimented  on  was  a  youth 
of  18.  He  was  bom  deaf,  dirmb  and  blind. 
Two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  HutchigBH"ii»ii 
perfected  his  first  apparatus,  he  tried  it  on 
this  boy  and  the  lad  learned  for  the  first 
time  what  the  three  words,  "papa," 
"mamma"  and  "hello"  sounded  like.  He 
did  not  hear  the  words  again  im.til  yester- 
'.day  afternoon  and  as  soon  as  he  heard 
ihem,  he  was  able  to  repeat  them— as  well 
'B6  a.  deaf  mute  can  who  has  learned  to  ar- 
ticylate  at  all— after  Mr.  Hutchison. 

The  expression  on  the  boy's  face  when 
he  heard  again  was  so  pathetically  joyous 
■that  many  of  the  women  were  affected  to 
■'tears. 

The  second  subject  to  be  experimented 
upon  was  Mary  McGirr,  21  years  old.  It' 
was  very  much  of  an  anniversary  day  for 
her.  On  the  day  of  the  great  bhzzard, 
.March  12,  1888,  she  had  as  good  hearing, 
'speech  and  understanding  as  any  girl  of 
her  yekrs  in  New  York.  On  that  day, 
retumiitg  from  school,  she  caught  cold, 
and  the  cold  developed  maladies  which  left 
her  desif,   dumb  and   blind.     She     recov- 


pred  hep  speech  to  a  c^ciii.in  ■■xu-,,,,  ai'u^r 
Fhe  wassent  to  the  iiwtitution,  but  she  had 
not  been  able  to  se<5  in  fifteen  years,  and  not 
jin  all  that  time,  until  yesterday,  had  she 
(heard  a  sound. 

The  ear  piece  was  adjusted  tf>  her  ear 
and  Mr.  Hutchison  toolt  up  a  transmitter, 
which  fitted  over  his  nose  as  well  as  his 
mouth,  in  order  that  the  subject  might 
catch  the  nasal  sounds  as  readily  as  the 
others.  Then  he  instructed  Prof.  Van 
Tassel,  who  came  down  from  the  institution 
with  the  young  folijs,  to  tell  Mary,  in  the 
hign  language,  to  repeat  the  words  she 
h<ard.  Then  Mr.  Hutchison  said  to  her 
the  same  words  he  had  spoken  to  the 
previous  subject.  At  the  first  word  the 
cirl  looked  i.tanled.  Then  her  face  lighted 
up  with  a  smile  and  she  promptly  repeated 
"papa."     So  it  was  with  the  other  words. 

Then  a  pianist  struck  up  a  march,  the  girl 
li.'^tenerl  intently  for  neaj-ly  five  minutes. 
■She  seemed  to  be  lost  to  everything  but  the 
sound  of  the  music  that  flooded  her  ears. 
Then  the  painist  stopped  plaj-ing  and  the 
g-.rl  Uughed  outright.  Then  she  clapped 
her  hands  in  sheer  delight. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Prof 
Van  Tassel. 

"The  music!  The  tnueic!"  exclaimed  the 
Rirl.  "It  wa«  beautiful.  Can 't  I  hear  some 
more?" 

There  was  too  much  pathos  in  the  appeal 
for  some  of  the  women.  They  promptly 
nid  their  faces  in  their  handkerchiefs  and 
lad  a  good  satisfying  cry.  The  pianist 
narted  again,  this  time  on  "Yankee 
Ooodle,"  and  Mary  began  to  beat  time 
fvith  her  fingers.  The  time-beating  was 
■egarded  as  one  of  the  best'  possible  evi- 
lences  of  the  success  of  the  e:speriment. 
'or  it  showed  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
^rl  heard  correctly. 

The  next  subject  was  a  girl,  deaf,  dumb 
md  bhnd  from  birth,  napied  Catherine 
?edersen.  She,  too,  hea-fd  for  the  first 
ime  in  her  life  and  there  was  not  the  slight- 
ist  doubt  that  the  experience  brought  her 
he  greatest  joy  slie  has  ever  known.  Two 
■ther  girls  and  a  boy  were  tne  last  subjects 
_he  boy  was  so  delighted  with  the  music 
hat  when  the  pianist  played  a  two-stec 
e  began  to  grin  and  then  to  dance  in  time 
o  It.  In  some  ways  this  was  regarded 
s  the  best  test  of  the  afternoon.  The  lad 
nd.  of  course,  never  heard  music  before 
nd  when  he  was  asked  why  he  made  such 
demonstration  over  what  he  had  heard 
a^^said,  in  the  sign  language: 

I  _just  couldn't  stand  still.  I  never 
eara  anythmg  like  that  noise  before  It 
as  fine. 

It  was  nearly  7  o'clock  when  all  the  ex- 
snmeiits  were  over.     Then  Dr.  Van  Tassel 
'Ok  his  pupils  over  to  the  Arena,  where 
«y  had  a  gorgeous  dinner.     The  professor 
,id   before   he   left     tli^   laboratory   that 
r.  Hutchison  s    mvention  would    reduce 
a  nunimum  most  of  the  difficulties  that 
uT  Ji     «  I"^'  '"  teaching  a  mute  to  talk 
ith  tiie     Acousticon"  the  mute  can  hear 
mself  or  herself  talk,  and  thus  hear  what 
«eoh  soundshke.     Thus,  Prof.  Van  Tassel 
■id.  the   patient  can   help  himself  more 
an  any  one  can  help  him.     This,  of  course 
Stt?e^       ^^^^  '^'^°  ^^^  learned  to  tall 
Mr.  Hutchison  is  a  native  of  Mobile,  Ala 
ehas  been  at  work  on  his  invention  fdi 
iTOral  years.     Last  year  he  went,  to  Ene- 
;nd  and  showed   what  his  machine  coufci 
:)jn  several  of  the  institutions  for  the  dpal 
1^  dumb   m  London.     Queen   Alexandra 
if  °n®  ff  the  tests  and  asked  the  inventoi 
iilRgive   another   at   Buckingham   Palace, 
•W"  «>.  and  the  Queen.gave  him  a  gold 


WORCESTER    EVENING     GAZETTE, 
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DEAF  HEAR  BY  MEANS  OF 

MARVELOUS  INSTRUMENT 

, » . 

Children  Who  Never  Heard  Sounds  in  Ec= 
stacies  as  Music  Awakes  Dead  Sense. 


NEW  YORK,  March  14.— With  won- 
der written  on  their  faces,  three  chil- 
dren, deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  .  today 
heard  a  pianist  play  Sousa  marches, 
heard  a  phonograph  repeat  the  sounds 
and  finally  were  astonished  to  the  hear 
the  sound  of  their  own  voices  utter  the 
words  "mamma."  "papa"  and  "hello" 
in  quavering  childish  treble. 

Miller  Reese  Hutchinson,  a  young 
Alabamlan,  who  was  recently  decor- 
ated by  Queen  Alexandra  for  his  efforts 
In  behalf  of  the  deaf,  had  invited  a 
few  of  his  friends  to  his  laboratory 
this  afternoon  to  watch  some  experi- 
ments with  his  newest  instrument  for 
making  the  deaf  hear. 

The  young  inventor  said  he  thought 
he  had  perfected  an  Instiaiment  that 
meant  as  much  for  the  ear  as  eye- 
glasses mean,  for  Impaired  vision,  for  it 
could  be  adjusted  to  any,  degree  of  pe- 
culiarity of  deafnesB  unless  due  to  ab- 
solute paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
or  to  the  removal  of  the  tiny  bones  of 
the   middle    ear    through    an   operation. 

The  invention  consists  primarily  of  a 
transmitter,  an  ear  piece  and  a  small 
electric  battery.  It  is  far  less  conspic- 
uous than  any  other  form  of  hearing 
instrument,  no  part  of  it  actually  ap- 
pearing in  sight  except  the  ear  piece, 
which  may  be  covered  with  the  hand. 
The  battery  may  be  carried  in  the 
waist  coat  pocket.  By  means  of  these 
instruments  sound  is  projected  into  the 
ear  in  a  manner  to  stimulate  the  au- 
ditory nerve. 

The  first  patient  brought  out  to  try 
the  effects  of  the  invention  w-as  Orris 
Benson,  who  Is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
Dr.  Sharp  tried  to  make  him  hear  in 
various  ways,  with  a  tuning  fork  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  pressed  against 
his  skull,  and  by  shouting  In  his  ear- 
all  in  vain.  The  little  instrument  was 
then  clapped  to  the  lad's  ear,  the  cur- 
rent switched  on,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson 
said  in  an  ordinary  tone,  "Papa."  The 
youth  raised  his  sightless  eyes  to  his 
friend.  Prof.  Van  Tassel,  and  worked 
his  fingers  rapidly  in  the  sign  lan- 
guage. 

"He  says  he  can  hear  something,  but 
does  not  know  what  it  is,"  remarked 
Prof.  Van  Tassel.  The  current  was 
made  stronger.  The  youth's  eyebrows 
were  raised  and  he  smiled.  Then  he 
tried  to  repeat  the  sylables,  and  in  a 
wierd    treble    cried    shrilly,    "Pah-pah." 

A  little  girl  was  the  next  subject. 
When  she  had  the  ear  piece  of  the  in- 
strument fastened  to  her  head  and  the 
pianist  at  the  end  of  the  room  began 
to  play  a  Sousa  march  her  cheeks 
flushed  crimson  and  her  fingers  beat 
time  on  a  table.  The  other  hand 
sought  the  hand  of  the  teacher  behind 
her  and  twinkled  "What  is  It?  I  hear 
something,  but  I  don't  know  what  It  is. 
It  is  beautiful." 

Another  girl,  born  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  clapped  her  hands  in  ecstacy 
when  she  heard  her  own  voice  say 
"Mamma,"  and  reached  out  wistfully 
toward  the  piano  when  the  musician 
stopped  playing  and  the  new  harmonies 
died  out  of  her  ear  but  lingered  in  her 
memory." 
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CLu^^eTfis: — 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  CurruBi 
Topics  club  was  held  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  Ritchie, 
.jSl  Vyarren  street.  The  printed  apiieal 
.'^ent  out  to  all  of  the  Federated  clubs  of 
Massachu.-^etts  by  the  Boston  Women'.s 
Educational  and  Industrial  union,  in  !je- 
halt  of  the  adult  blind,  found  a  read.v 
le.-^ponse  in  this  club,  uJbfui^tnennbers  at 
once  planned  to  give  part  of  their  ser- 
vice. In  re.'=ponse  al."^;  to  the  letter  sent 
to  all  of  the  clubs  of  the  Massachusetts 
federation  by  Mrs.  Sara  T.  LeighLon. 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  estabiisli 
a  model  school  in  Georgia,  reyuesti.ng 
donation.':  of  books  for  traveling  libra- 
ries, for  use  in  the  mountainous  regions. 
the  club  voted  to  donate  the  fifty  books 
necessary  to  constitute  such  a  library, 
which  will  bear  the  name  of  the  Dor- 
chester Current  Topics  club.  The  subject 
of  current  events  was  in  charge  of  Mrs 
L.  T.  Howe,  to  which  Mrs.  E.  H.  Eaton 
contributed.  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Bartlct. 
chairman  of  the  outing  committee,  gave 
an  account  of  the  interesting  visit  of  th 
club  on  Thursday  last  to  inspect  Ma- 
sonic temple.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  the  illustrated  talk 
given  by  Mr.  John  Ritchie.  Jr.  Mrs. 
Ritchie  furnished  a  dainty  collation  for 
her  guests.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  home  of  the  recording  secre- 
tarv  Mrs.  George  L.  Studley.  9  Elmoni. 
street,  at  which  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Bartlet 
wfll  have  f-or  her  subject  'Prison  Re- 
forifte^'  '..^^iM* 
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fePATIONFORTHEEIP 

THE  MOST  MODERN  METHOD:  TO 
TEAGH  THEM  SOME  TRADE. 

Noting    EUe      for      Tliem    to    Do    bnt  | 
"Tlilnfe,  Think,  TI.lnli:,  Through  the 
Day  Which  Is  Tiisht,"  as  Helen  Kel- 
Icr   Put   It-RemarUahle    Results    at 
New  York   Institution. 


The  spectacle  of  Helen  Keller,  blind  and 
deaf,    pleading    before    the    Committee    on 
Kducation  o£  the  Massachusetts  State  Leg- 
islature  for   the    establishment   of   a   State 
Industrial    School    for    the    Blind,    was    a 
moving  one,  and  ought  to  have  had  its  in- 
;  fluence  in  the  right  direction.       It  is   ter- 
'rible  to  be  blind  and  be  uneducated,     said 
^  Miss  Keller,  "but  it  is  worse  for  the  blind 
-who    have    finished    their    education    to    be 
•  idle.      Their      very    education     becomes    a  I 
burden   because   they   cannot  use   it.     It   is  , 
^  not  Greek  and  Latin   that  the  blind  need, 
but   an   industrial    training,    and   some    one 
'  with  influence  and  authority  to  help  them  | 
to  ^  place  in  the  industrial  world." 

This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  to  the  most  afflicted  of  all    I 
the   deaf   and   blind.     The    latter   class   xs 
happily  small,  but  there  are  six  at  present 
at   the   New   York   Institution   for   the   In-  ^ 
struction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  Broad-  , 
way  and     One     Hundred     and   Sixty-third  , 
Street.      These    children,    three    girls    and 
three  boys,  will  not  leave  the  school  and 
go  home  to  do  nothing  for  the  rest  of  their 
Tives,  but  "think,  think,  think,  in  the  long 
days  that  are  nights,"  as  Miss  Keller  pa- 
thetically  expressed   it.     They   are  _rec^v- 
mg  exactly  the  kind  of  education  that  she 

^^ThrNew  York  Institution  was  ^onr.i^S.'Lr. 
1817    and  is  the  oldest  oral  school  for  the 
deaf   in  the   United   States.     That   it  was, 
from  the  beginning,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive is  shown  from  the  fact  that  s  nee 
1831    Its    policy    has    been    to    insist    that 
every  pupil  should,  before  leaving,  be  suf- 
Stly  proficient  in  some  form  of  hand 
craft  to  become  a  wage-earner.     The  sue 
cess  of  the  system  has  been  marked.     The 
re  ords  show  that  less  than  3  per  cent,  of 
the    pupils    completing   the    course    of    in- 
struction   have    failed    to    support    them- 
«  ive      and  the  pupils  bave  in  many  cases 
Tecome  the   sole   support  of  their   paren  s. 
TbTdoubly  afflicted  deaf  and  W'^l  P"Pf 
are  included  with  these'     One  of  the  bright- 
est pupils  in  the  school  is  a  boy  of  abou 
s^^enteen  whom  an  Illness  robbed  of  s  ght 
^^d  hearing  m  infancy.     He  is  a  fine-look- 
Lg    youth    with  an    unusually    intelligent 
race      He   is  well   advanced  in  bis  studies 
'!nd    is    a    good    carpenter    and    an    expert 
:h1lrl:er'    This  boy  finds  ^-  -y  ^^-^ 
the    house    and   the    campus    without    dffi 
culty      SO  little  does  he  feel  his  disability 
that    at  the  time  of  the  Paterson  fire,  he, 
"th  a   deaf  pupH,   ran  away   and  went   to 
Paterson.     The  blind  boy  explained  after- 
wards that  they  were  tired  of   school,  and 
thought  Paterson  would  be  in  need  of  good 

■workmen* 

All  the  blind  pupils  use  the  typewriter 
with  ease  Their  teacher  commuuicates 
■,vith  them  by  spelling  the  words  in  the 
„alms  of  their  hands,  and  they  answer  or- 
ally or  on  the  typewriter.  One  of  the  girls 
and 'one  boy  retain  a  vestige  of  sight,  and 
they  are  being  taught  to  write.  They  will 
soon    be    totally    blind,    however,    and    are 


encouraged   to   practise   daily   reading  the 
"point"  with  their  fingers. 

Besides  chair  caning,  in  which  both  sexeS; 
are  instructed,  knitting  and  sewing  are! 
taught.  These  children  show  a  decided] 
talent  for  modelling  in  clay.  The  boy  abovej 
mentioned  made  a  surprisingly  accurate! 
model  of  Grant's  tomb  from  descriptions' 
given  him  by  a  fellow-pupil.  One  of  the^ 
girls  made  an  examination  of  the  schoolj 
Santa  Glaus  and  immediately  modeled  a| 
taithful  representation.  | 

The  happiness  of  such  afflicted  belnga; 
«eems  a  negative  sort  of  thing,  but  no  onej 
can  doubt  that  they  are  happy.  Their' 
laughter  is  as  spontaneous  and  as  merry  as 
that  of  ordinary  children.  | 

The  deaf  blind  are  necessarily  restricted] 
In  their  field  of  usefulness,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  of  useful  trades  which  thei 
Institution  gives  to  its  merely  deaf  pupils.- 
Lip-reading  is  taught  to  all,  and  a  large 
number  speak  intelligibly.  They  receive 
the  most  practical  education,  and  are  taught 
a  useful  trade,  carpentry,  housepainting, 
tailoring,  printing,  typewriting,  cooking, 
dressmaking,  or  gardening.  This  last  seems 
sn  eminently  useful  and  appropriate  oc- 
cupation for  the  deaf,  and  Principal  Cur- 
rier has  spent  large  sums  in  fitting  green- 
houses and  nurseries.  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars was  spent  on  the  greenhouses  alone. 
The  reatilts  have  been  disappointing.  Some 
quite  obscure  prejudice  exists  in  the  school 
against  gardening.  Very  tew  of  the  pupils 
take  up  the  study  voluntarily. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  school  is 
the  physical  training.  Every  one  is  fam- 
iliar with  the  awkward,  shuffling  gait  which 
deaf  persons  usually  assume.  Military  drill 
and  gymnasium  work  have  overcome  this 
defect.  This  is  the  only  military  school 
for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  it  having  been 
thought  impossible  to  give  the  drill  to 
boys  without  hearing.  To  see  the  corps 
inarching  from  quarters  to  the  shrilling  of 
fifes  and  the  rolling  of  drums,  played  by 
boys  who  hear  no  note  of  it,  is  a  strange 
sight.  To  say  that  they  do  not  hear  the 
music  is  not  strictly  correct.  They  feel  it 
in  their  ears,  and  to  them  that  represents 
hearing.  Perhaps  the  sound  does  faintly 
reach  some  of  them. 

The  military  drill  has  proved  useful  in 
a  disciplinary  sense.  Punishment  in  the 
form  of  added  sentry  duty  is  about  as  ef-j 
Ccacious  as  anything  that  could  be  de-,' 
vised.  I 

To    those    who    are    not    conversant   witt 
the  deaf  and  their  peculiar  mentality,  it  is 
not    possible    to    realize    the    difficulty  .  oi 
instructing   them.     The    child   has    first  ,to\ 
be  roused  to  ambition,  and  that  is  the  most  ' 
difficult    thing    of    all.      Cut    off    from    the  i 
world  of  sound,  he   lacks  that  incentive  to  ' 
effort    which    the    hearing    child    has    con- 
stantly with   him.     He   lacks   interest   and 
curiosity.  i 

The  deaf  child  goes  to  school  without  any' 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  He 
does  not  know  what  he  sees  by  Its  name; 
he  simply  associates  it  with  Its  function. 
The  first  step  in  his  education  is  to  teach 
him  the  names  of  objects.  By  the  kinder- 
garten method  and  by  action  work  he  is  led 
to  the  use  of  English  words  necessary  to 
form  the  correct  expression  of  object  oi 
action.  The'  English  language  is  admitteq 
to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  acquire' 
on  account  of  its  irregular  declensions  an( 
its  many  idioms.  Indeed,  the  pupils  in  thi 
■upper   grades  learn   Latin   with   less   ♦'^-^ 
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PARIS  DAY  BY  DAY. 


THE  ALLEGED  BLIND  CUKE 


BY  8PEGLAL  WIRffi. 
From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

PARIS,    Stuiday    Night. 
Some  time  must  elapse  Before  any  further 
mfonna,tian  can  be  obtained  relative  to  the  pr^ 
,  cise  value  of  the  discovery  attributed  to  Pi-o- 
fessor  Peter  Stiens.  Dr.  Caise,  who  wrote  about 
the  matter,  is  not  in  Paris  at  present,  ajid  it 
is  probable  that  be  will  make  some  addibonal 
communioations     before   long    about    fcte    new 
method  for  mitigating  the  misery  of  the  blind. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  specialists  m  Pans 
ara  looking  fonvard  to  supplementary  mforma^ 
tion  about  the  apparatus  invented  by  Professor 
Stiens  for  restoring  sight,  both  to  those  who 
may  have  lost  it  and  to  those  who  have  been 
blind  from  birth.     One  of  the  chief  oouljsts  ui 
Paris,  Dr.  George  J.  Bull,  an  American  citizen, 
has  made  a  brief  communication  on  the  subject 
to  the  New  York  EeraU.     He  goes  further  thaji 
some  of  the  French  specialists,  who  are  await- 
ing furtlier  developments  of  the  ixivention  of 
Professor  Peter  Stiens,  and  plainly  states  that 
from  what  he  has  read  of  Dr.  Gaze's  article  h© 
is  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  new 
invention  or  alleged  discovery.     Dr.  Bull  says 
that  it  is  easy  to  convey  an  impression  of  bght 
to  the  brain    if  a  certain  kind  of  instrument  be 
applied  to  fh©  forehead.     If  a  light  be  placed  on 
tlie  temple,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
person  experimented  with  would  have  th«  image 
of  a  lamp  in  his  mind,  and  possibly,  under  the 
influence  of  suggestion,  he  might  think  that  he 
could  count  the  objects  in  the  room.     He  might 
even  reach  the  point  where  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  that  he  could  see  everything.     Dr.  Bull 
likewise  remarks  that  it  was  very  unfortunate 
that  the  esperimeot  which  Dr.  Gaze  underwent 
in  the  darkened  room  should  have  been  inter- 
rupted at  so  critical  a  moment.      It  may  be 
added  that  there  are  other  specialists  in  Paris 
who  are  as  sceptical  as  Dr.  Bull  about  the  value 
of  the  invention,  or  discovery,  of  Professor  Peter 
Stiens.     On  the  other  hand,  the  article  of  Dr. 
Oaae  has  undoubtedly  attracted  attention  snd 
induced  many  oculists  and  medical  authorities 
to  assume  an  attit^ide  of  expectancy.     They  are 
patiently  awaiting  the  result  of  the  further  ex- 
periments to  be  made  by  Professor  Stiens,  who 
is  by  n->  means  in  a  hurry  to  divulge  his  secrets. 


^iLu^ 

li4P-.r4-i^fi-^ .^, .... 

CHILDBEN   DEVOID   OF   MANY  'FACULTIES    HEAR    THEIR    OWN    VOICES  FOR  FIRST  TIME. 


ETO[|[i 
IIRftCLE 


fares  JV^  ZffS  j^£esr  ^zrS- 


JSf^^ 


Youn^  Alabamian  Brings  Joy 
ttj^ildren  VVho  Know  Not 

I  Meaning  of  Sound. 

\  , 

LISTEN   TO  SOUSA  MARCHES 


Hear  Themselves  Say  the  Words 

"Papa"  and  "Mamma"  to  Their 

Own  Bewilderment. 


INVENTION  SEEMS  VERY  SIMPLE 


Consists    of    a   Transmitter,    an    Ear   Piece 

and  a  BMtery.  All  Occupying 

LtUe  Space. 


Witli  wondei-  written  on  their  faces,  thres 
cliildren,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind^^jo^erday 
heard  a  pianist  play  Sousa  nf!ff?n^  heard  a 
plnonograpli  repeat  the  sounds,  and  finally 
were  astounded  to  hear  the  sounds  of  their 
own     voices    utter    the    words,     "mamma," 

,  "papa"  and  "hello"  in  quavering  childish 
treble. 

laftiSIMlB^i,  Heese  Hutcliison.  a  young  Alabam- 
ian, who  was  recently  decorated  by  Queen 
Alexandra  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf,  had  invited  some  of  his  friends  to  his 
laboratory  yesterday  afternoon  to  watch 
some  experiments  with  his  newest  instru- 
ment tor  making  the  deaf  hear.  They  cams 
in  troops. 


One  of  the  first  to  arrive  and  tlie  last  to 
go  was  the  Diilce  of  Newcastle.  Another  was 
Dr.  Currier,  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Instruction  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  had 
Professor  Van  Tasseil  escort  six  boys  and 
four  girls,  all  afflicted  with  deafness,  to  the 
laboratory.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hammer,  a  well 
known  member  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers;  Mr.  H.  W.  Webb,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
"White,  Mrs.  George  Kidd,  Miss  Kidd,  Mi's. 
P.  S.  Jennings,  Miss  Jennings  and  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Sharp,  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
wore  a.mong  the  others  present. 

The  young  inventor  said  he  thought  he  had 
perfected' an  instrument  that  meant  as  much 
for  the  ear  as  eyeglasses  mean  for  impaired 
.vision,  for  it  could  be  adjusted  to  any  degree 
or  peculiarity  of  deafness,  unless  due  to  ab- 
solute paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve  or  to 
tile  removal  of  the  tiny  bones  of  the  middle 
ear   through  an  operation. 

I.\VK.\TION    XOT    CU.MBEKSOME. 

The  invention  consists,  primarily,  of  a 
transmitter,  an  ear  piece  and  a  small  electrlo- 
battery.  It  is  far  less  conspicuous  than  any 
other  form  of  hearing  instrument,  no  part 
of  it  actually  appearing  in  sight  except  the 
ear  piece,  which  may  be  covered  with  the 
hand.  The  battery  may  be  carried  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket.  The  transmitter  is  worn 
under  the  coat  or  in  the  fol.ls  of  a  dress  and 
the  ear  piece  'is  no  larger  than  a  watch 
case. 

By  mearis  of  these  instruments  sound  la 
projected  into  the  ear  in  a  manner  to  stimu- 
late the  auditory  nerve.  The  volume  of 
sound  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of 
these  '  instruments.  A  whisper  sounds  aa' 
plainly  as  a  shout.  The  penetrating  quality 
of  the  electric  sound  wave  apparently  disre- 
gards the  mechanism  of  the  outer  ear  and 
affects  the  inner  ear  direct. 

The  first  patient  brought  out  to  try  the  ef- 
fects of  the  invention  was  Orris  Benson, 
who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  Dr.  Sharp 
tried  to  make  him  hear  in  "\'arious  ways, 
with  a  timing  fork  between  ills  teeth  and 
pressed  against  his  skull,  and  by  shouting  in 
his  ear— all  in  vain.  The  little  instrument 
was  then  clapped  to  the  lad's  ear.  the  cur- 
rent switched  on.  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  said 
in  an  ordinary  conversational  tone,  "Papa." 
The  youth  raised  his  sightless  eyes  to  his 
friend.  Professor  Van  Tasseil,  and  worked 
ihis  Angers  rapidly  in  the  sign  language. 


"He  says  "he  can  near  something,  but 
doesn't  know  what  it  is,"  remarked  Profes- 
sor Van  Tasseil.  Tlie  current  W'as  made 
stronger.  The  youth's  eyebrows  were  raised 
and  he  smiled.  Then  he  tried  to  repeat  the 
svllables  and  in  a  weird  treble  cried  shrilly, 
"Pah-pah." 

I  Noticing  that  the  patient  was  becoming 
quite  e.xcited  over  his  novel  experience,  Mr. 

j  Hutchinson  suggested  that  one  of  the  girls 
be  brouglit  into  the  reception  room.  A  pretty, 
rosy  cheeked  girl,  eigiiteen  years  old.  who 
had  lost  sight  and  hearing  through  exposure 
a  dozen  years  ago.  was  led  into  the  room. 

-is   r-IIHETIC    -is    WONDERFUL. 

She  could  not  hear  a  sound,  no  matter 
how  loud,  right  against  her  ear,  but  when 
slie  had  the  ear  piece  of  the  instrument  fas-, 
tened  to  her  head  and  the  pianist  at  the' 
end  of  the  room  began  to  play  a  Sousa 
march  her  cheeks  flushed  crimson  and  her 
fingers  beat  time  on  a  table.  The  other  hand 
sought  the  hand  of  the  teacher  behind  her 
and  twinkled:— "What  is  it?  I  hear  some- 
thing, but  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  It  l3 
beautiful.     Can  I   have  it?" 

When  Professor  Van  Tasseil  had  translated 
what  the  girl's  fingers  had  said  one  or  two 
of  the  women  present  remarked  that  they 
did    not    know   whether  the   experience   wa3 

I  more   remarka.ble   than  it   was  pathetic. 

I  Another  girl,  born  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
clapped  her  hands  in  ecstasy  when  she  heard 
hM'  own  voice  say  "Mamma."  and  reached 
out  wistfully  toward  the  piano  when  the 
musician  stopped  playing  and  the  new  har- 
ihonies  died  out  of  her  ear  but  lingered  In 
her  memon,'. 

To  illustrate  how  the  invention  magnified 
and  transmitted  sound  a  megaphone  at- 
tached to  a  phonograph  and  connected  with 
the  batter}'  and  transmitter  was  put  out  of 
a  window  a  block  away  from  Heraj;d  square. 
As  the  notes  of  the  Toreador's  song  from 
"Carmen"  floated  out  on  the  air,  people  a 
block  away  on  Broadway  stopped  and  turned 

I  to  try  and  catch  the  point  whence  the  music 
emanated,  and  men  in  the  elevated  railroad 

i  trains   rushed   to   the   platforms,    bewildered 

]  at  the  volume  of  sound  and  the  inability  to 

I  trace  it  to  its  source. 


Can  the  Blind    ro^nd   of   ti.o   OontineaUi^ 

See'  <^^  ^^S»  I''^*^^  '^S^'^  1 

inc.    the    alleged    inTention 
l^   .  French   med^c^   luan,   Profe^«   Peter 
Stien.,  of  an  electrical  ^ppar^t^s  capable  of 
t^tc^g   or.  ii«  bliKi  tte  sense  of   ^git- 
The  origin  of  tie  ^ry  ^e.  ^  ^  desc^ptao,. 
of  a.  e^runent  wMa,  so  fa.  a«  the  kncw- 
1^  of  ordtoaxy  oteerve3:s  will  «n.ble  them    o 
form    a    judgment,    ^U   prol^aiUy   appeax   to 
ha^  W    entirely   falWous.    Aecordmg   to 
tbe  stat«nent  ^UA  h^  heen  publ>Bhed,  Pn.- 
fes^or  Sti^  i»i-ed  aaofier  l^Vench  pbysi^^ 
to  t«sb  tte  effica^T   ^   ^^^  mvention.     This 
.enfclema.1  is  a  Dr.  Oa^,  who,  we  are  told, 
l^  led  into  a  darben^i  room,  while  his  eyes 
were  tightlT  Wrf.aged  so  tb^  he  could  not 
^e  an^tog.     Th«=n  he  heard  the  profe^^r 
^trildng   matches   and  lighting   a   lamp,    tat 
could  not  see  the  merest  luBnnou.  ray.     He 
^xt  felt  Ao  apparatAis  being  pressed  on  his   ^ 
temples,    and    immediately   .*w    ^g^    hgH  , 
around  him.     Thi^  enabled  him  to  di^m.gmsh 
cfejectB,  and  he  «aw  a  band  before  bim  with 
ti^e  fingers  up.     By  degrees  the  litW,,  be- 
came  mor«  intense,   and  the  doctor   saw  all 
tbe  objects  in  the  room.     He  felt  at  the  tmxe 
,.  feeble  electric  current,  ^  he  thought,  round 
his  temples,    a^d  then,   tho  apparatus  bemg 
l^oved   suddenly,   den.^  darkness   returned. 
The  baadage  was  now  taken  off,  the  expen- 
ment  being  finish<3d.     Professor  Stien's  works, 
it   is   asserted,   on   the   following   lines.      Ho 
■boldfi  that  man  sees,  not  with  his  eyes,  but 
with  bis  brain.     The  eyes  only  serve  to  re- 
ceive   pictures   or    images,    which    tbe    optic 
uerve   transmits  to  tbe     seat  of     perception. 
Blind    people    exactly   r«dise    by    touch    the 
conformation    of    external    objects.      If    man 
1  were  deprived  of  eyes,  another  organ   would 
supply  tlieir  place,  and  tliere  are  some  lower 
I  animals  without  any  sight.    With  them  it  is 
I  the  whole  of  the  body  that  becomes  senfiible 
of  the  presence  of  light.     If,  accordingly,  an 
imago  or  picture  be  transmitted  to  the  brain 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  eyes,  the  blind 
will  liave  sight   afi    well  as   those   who    see. 
These,  it  seems,  aje  the  dominant  ideas  guid- 
ing Professor  Stiens  in  bis  experiments.     He 
proposes  to  place  iamg^  on  a  sort  of  screen, 
not  on  the  retina,  and  then  to  send  them  to 
the  brain  by  means  of  an  electric  current.  The 
appaxatus  has,  therefore,    the  same  scientific  | 
basis  as  the  telephone.     It  vnll  be  available  , 
for  sending  images  or  light  to  long  distances,  ii 
wt  as   sounds  are   transmitted  by  the  tele- J 
phone.     It  will,  consequently,  be,  not  merely  |i 
'  an  instrument  for  tbe  purpose  of  enabling  tbe  j 
blind  to  see,  but     a.  telephone  of  images  or  j: 
pictures   and   of   light.      All   this,    whicb  we ': 
;^rrow  from. the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 


felcgraph,"  mar  haT*  a  certain'  tbeoJ 
iDstioal  foundation,  but  wbat  ire.  cannot  under-l 
KtAnd  is  why  PtofesKor  iStions  did  not  select! 
for  the  pnrpoKes  of  his  experiment  eotnc  per^ 
.■sntj  ahfiSfW  pronorm-oed  to  V-  incurably  blind.I 
In  view  of  reoCTit  developmeuts  m  coDOoction 
I  with  the  use  of  electricity,  it  can  scarcely  bo 
I  negaaxted  as  impossible  to  produce  some  ap^ 
plication  of  its  light  which  would  enaWe  anyj 
person  gifted  with  ordinary  vision  to  se^ 
through  tlie  thickest  bandage.  Thfe,  bow^ 
ever,  is  very  far  from  giving  sight  to  the 
blind.  Under  the  Rontgen  Ea.ys  tlie  bones 
and  mwscles  of  tbe  iraman  foot  can  be  ex- 
amined tund'er  the  cover  of  a  thick  leatlbsr 
boot.  ISo  one  suggests  that,  -because  of  this, 
a  blind  man  could  -view  tlie  internal  st.ruc- 
ture  of  the  feet,  even  witb  the  aid  of  the 
iBoirt^n  Bays.  It  may,  ttierefore,  bo  as  well 
to  wait  before  pronounoing  any  conclusive, 
opinion  on  tbe  practical  value  of  Professor 
'  Btien's 'a.pparatus. 

^,,..,..„.=^.;....- y- -njcie 
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Aid  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

To  the   Editor  of  The  Chronicle :  —  | 

Several  letters  from  your  readers 
asking  if  anything  further  has  been 
done  for  the  adult  blind  of  the  state 
since  the  effort  to  exhibit  their  work 
and  tell  their  needs  at  the  Jlechanics 
Fair  last  fall,  lead  me  to  write  yon 
on  this  subject. 

During  the  fair  we  found  htiudredsi 
of  visitors  who  were  deeply  interested! 
ih  oar  work,  and  who  gave  us  many 
accounts  of  the  neglect  of  the  blind 
■Whom  they  kheW: 

So  many  letters  Came  to  us  after  the 
fair,  from  the  blind  and  theii"  friends, 
that  we  found  the  subject  much  too 
large  to  be  handled  by  a  (eW  wOmeh, 
and  concluded  that  we  must  present 
the  results  of  our  year's  study  to  the 
state.  We  held  a  conference  with 
some  ptiblio-spirited  men  in  Boston, 
and  then  discussed  the  subject  Veith 
the  Comtnittee  on  Education  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club.  At  a  second 
conference  With  these  gentlemen  it 
Was  decided  to  form  an  association 
and  present  a  bill  to  the  Legislature, 
asking  that  the  Governor  and  council 
be  reqtiested  to  appoint  a  commission, 
consisting  of  three  persons,  to  inves' 
tigate  the  condition  of  the  8,600  adult 
blind  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to 
fornmlate  a  plan  by  which  their  con- 
dition might  be  ameliorated,  also  to 
study  the  wisest  methods  by  which 
industrial  opportunity  could  be  offered 
to  the  able-boiiied,  as  is  done  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut,  California, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio  and  New  York, 
and  such  as  is  being  sought  this  year 
in  Maine,  Michigan  and  Kansas. 

A  hearing  on  this  bill  was  had  on 
March  6th,  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
So  many  people  attended  the  hear- 
ing that  the  largest  room  in  the  State 
House  was  needed.  Twelve  speakers 
addressed  the  committee,  one  coming 
from  Philadelphia  for  that  purpose 
and  two  from  the  industrial  home  for 
the  blind  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
four   blind    women    of    Massachusetts 


are  now  under  instruction.  AmOll^ 
the  speakers  from  Boston  were  RevJ^ 
Edward  Cummings,  Judge  Bumpns, 
Congressman  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Rounds,; 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  Mr.  Anagnos,  Robert 
L.  Raymond  and  others.  Helen  Kel- 
lar's  plea  for  the  adult  blind  was 
most  touching.  i 

If  your  readers  would  know  more 
of  this  day's  proceedings  we  refer, 
them  to  the  Transcript  of  March  6th,' 
and  Herald  and  Globe  of  March  7th. 

It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the 
commission  will  be  granted,  nor  uponj 
whom  this  duty  will  fall,  but  it  is, 
believed  that  the  state  can  no  longer 
neglect  this  large  class  of  unfortunate 
people.  As  Helen  Kellar  said  at  the 
hearing,  "Massachusetts  has  already 
waited  too  long  in  a  work  where  she, 
should  take  the  lead. " 

M.  R.  HODDER.       i 


2-!^Ma^ 


Bate  ... 
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A  .Blind  knitter. 


Miss  Carrie  Hedberg  holds  the  position 
If  hi^^eeper  at  the  Lutheran  Swedish 
Slq^^^ttage  at  Minneapolis,  and,  al- 
thd?ighshe  has  been  blind  from  her  birth, 
enjoys  the  distinction  ,of  being  the  most 
industrious  and  artistic  knitter  of  the 
Flour  City.  Lacemaking  is  Miss  Hed- 
berg's  forte,  but  she  makes  shawls,  mit- 
tens, skirts,  baby  fiboes,  sweaters,  tidies 
and  stockings  as  well.  She  has  some- 
thing like  forty  patterns  of  lace.  To  each 
one  is  attached  a  bit  of  coarse  paper  and 
when  examined  closely  each  slip  is 
pricked  with  pinholes,  which,  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  the  blind,  'indicates  its  naij 


.^XfVsrV^, 
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suiir  ICO  the  Sightless.. 


HIS  13  certainly  tbe  age  of  mar- 
vels in  the  way  of  medical  and 
surgical  discoveries.  We  have 
found  the  microbe  and  now  to  cheek 
Its  ravages  on  the  human  system;  we 
have  discovered  the  functions  of  the 
various  bacilli  and  how  to  counteract 
their  influences  on  the  general  health; 
some  years  ago  we  had,  or  thought  we 
had.  the  elixir  of  lite  that  would  give 
us  perennial  life  in  spite  of  our  neg- 
lect or  abuse  of  the  laws  of  nature; 
and  the  cures  or  alleviators  for  tuber- 
culosis that  have  been  announced  in 
recent  years  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Now^  we  have  a  Paris  doctor 
who  claims  to  have  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind.  Not 
onlyi  does  he  do  that,  but  he  under- 
takes to  give  the  sense  of  vision  to 
those  who  have  never  known  it. 

Prof.  Peter  Steins  is  the  name  of 
this  new  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
What  he  does  he  accomplishes  by  the 
use  of  a  wonderful  Invention  of  hla 
own.  According  to  the  Revue  des 
Revues  it  is  no  theory,  U  is  an  ae- 
comulished  fact  —  the  professor,  to 
use  a  common  .'American  expression, 
"is  there  with  the  goods."  To  prove 
■it  he  took  another  doctor  into  a  totally 
darkened  room,  bandaged  his  eyes 
tightly  and  placed  the  apparatus  about 
his  temples.  Then  the  room  was 
lighted  up,  and)  despite  the  bandages 
oyer  his  eyes  the  doctor  who  was  the 


v'lb.loct    o£    tht    experiment    could    Uin- 
<:vrn  objects  about  the  place  dtetlnctly. 
The   theory  of  the  discoverer  ot  this 
latest  cure  for  ills  that  affect  human- 
ity is  that  mankind  does  not  see  with 
the  eye,   but  with  th«   brain;    that   the 
eye  only  servevS  to  receive   the  image, 
'which  the  optic  nerve  trj^nsmits  to  the 
braiA.     Since  the  Image  can  be  trans- 
mitted   to    the    brain    without    the    aid 
of    the  eyes.    then,  there   is"  no   reason 
that  a  person   who   has   never  enjoyed 
the  'sense  of  vi.sion  should  not  receive 
equal  'benefit   from    the   Steins   appar- 
auts  as.  one  who  has  seen  but  has  lost 
I  .liigrht. 
,  With  the  theory,  however,  the  larger 
portion   of   the   public   has   small   oon- 
!  cern.    It  Is  results'  that  are  of  the  most 
!  interest.    If  Steins  can  do  all  he  claims, | 
he  wili  ranlt  as  one  of  the  greatest  ben-| 
efactors  of  the  human  race,  of    whom' 
there  are  so  many  in  his  own  profes- 
sion. Vk.      i 


G 


ST.    JOHN,    N.    B.,    MAkCH    11.    1303. 


%HE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BL: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
•TepOft  oC  tlie  Halifax  Scho 
Blind.  This  institution  is  no  Way  a 
distinctively  Nova  Scotia  affaS,  put  is 
a  recognized  part  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick educational  system.  Every  blind 
j  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
■who  has  a  legal  settlement  in  this  pro- 
.Vince,  Is  entitled  to  free  tuition  and 
board  In  the  school  for  three  to  seven 
ears,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
upil  on  admission.  A  child  under 
,  thirteen  may  claim  seven  years,  one 
between  thirteen  and  seventeen,  five 
years,  and  those  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-one  are  entitled  to  a  three 
years'  course.  Towards  the  mainten- 
ance, and  instruction  of  each  student 
the  province  contributes  $75  and  the 
inunici,pality  a  like  sum.  The  Nova 
'Scotia  law  is  nearly  the  same.  But  in 
■addition,  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
'has  made  large  grants  toward  the 
buildings,  including  a  vote  of  J20,000 
toward  tlie  additional  buildings  now 
;tiuder  construction.  Private  donations 
and  legacies  for  buildings  and  equip- 
2nent,  and  toward  the  endowment  fund, 
have  been  the  other  sources  of  income. 
The  receipts  of  last  year  include  $2,715, 
Interest  and  dividends  from  the  en- 
(.luwments.  Among  larger  gifts  made 
in  times  past  were  .$19,466  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Murdock,  $20,138  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Mott,  $10,000  by  Sir  William  Young,  and 
eix  other  legacies  or  donations  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  Sun  has  often  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  Principal  C.  F.  Fraser  and  his 
extraordinary  qualities  both  as  an  or- 
ganizer and  instructor.  He  is  the  great 
benefactor  of  the  blind  in  Eastern 
Canada,  for  he  is  not  only  a  great 
teacher  and  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
the  blind  themselves,  but  he  has  revo- 
lutionized public  sentiment  in  respect 
to  their  education.  Public  indifference 
has  perhaps  been  easier  to  overcome 
than  the  helpless  feeling  and  the  want 
of  energy  and    ambition  in    the  blind 


! (hv:li]Si.|..  .  .  .     . 

I  some  years  of  neglect  or  want  of  op- 
iportiinlty.        Fond   parents  had  to   be 
p.;rsu;ided   to  part    with     thieir  young 
children  for  their  own  good.      L#arger 
'  boys,  or  grown  persons,  were  often  un- 
•wllllng   at   their  age   to   begin  a   long 
course    of    training,   especially    if   they 
had  been  accustomed  to  Idleness    and 
stagnation.     Mr.   Fraser  has   not    only 
been    a   teacher,     but     a     missionary. 
^A^hen  he  hears  of  a  blind  child  he  does 
iiot  rest   until  the ,  advantages  of    the 
sc-l]ool  are  made  available  for  the  un- 
fortunate one.    To  those  even  who  have 
■passed  the  age  when   it   is  convenient 
Tor   them   to  go   to   Halifax,    he  offers 
the  advantage  of  instruction  at  home, 
lo    the    extent    of    teaching    them     to 
read      and      write.        And      tiien      he 
brings       within       their       reach       the 
i-alsed      print       circulating        library. 
It  Is  not  supposed  that  there  are  many 
linore    blind    children    in   the    provinces 
than  there  were  ten  years  ago,  but  in 
that   time   the   number   of  students   in 
the    school   has    increased   from    forty- 
six    to    one    hundred    and    twenty.      In 
4180,     When     there      were      thirty-one 
pupils,  a  new  wing  was  added  to  meet 
the    Increased    demand.      In     1S36    the 
tiumber  had  increased  to  seventy,  and 
another    wing    was    built.       With    one 
hundred    and    twenty-one    students    it 
is  now  necessary  to  provide  additional 
(Workshops   and   school    rooms   and    re- 
sidence     accommodation.         The      new 
building     under     contract      will      cost 
for    construction     alone     $54,000.       New 
tlctivltles     are     constantly     discovered 
lier    the    blind.       For    those     who     are 
musical   the    best   profession   is   teach- 
ing  vocal    or     instrumental    music,    or 
tuning  Instruments.    To  those  who  are 
mechanical    various    trades   are    given. 
I'hose   wlio   have   the   taste   and   capa- 
city are  trained  to  be  teachers  of  for- 
eign languages.     Of  late  the  school  has 
liad    instruction    in    massage,    under   a 
lady     who    has    obtained   a   first-class 
certificate     from    an    English     institu- 
tion.     Four   ladies    are    now    receiving 
this    course.      All    the    pupils   have    the 
advantage     of     a     thorough     common 
school  and  high  school  course  of  study, 
and   we    feel    safe   in    saying   that    the 
average  boy   or  girl   who  has   been   at 
this   school   during   the   period   of   free 
tuition    provided   by    law     is   not    only 
competent  to  earn  an  independent  liv- 
ing,   but   is   better   educated    than   the 
averag'3    young    man    or    woman    with 
Bight   who   has   attended   the    common 
schools   and    advanced    schools    of    the 
country.     This   is    partly    because     the 
teachers   of    the    school    for    the    blind 
are     exceptionally     good      ixistructors, 
and   partly  because   the  attendance   is 

more   regular   and   there   are   less   dis- 
tracting  and   disturbing   influences. 


K^l^Sfys  CITY   <^Ttr 


A  -GE-LORIOUS"  DAY  FOR  MIS^i^UITr 

Under      ordinary      circumstances      ,, 
^cnants   of   the   Missouri    Bchool  '4     he' 
Blind    consider    as     the    least    of    .■    , 

blind  would  have  been  t^e%ritLjT  ' 
or  Sight     It  may  be  stated.'wfth  reason- 

wh J   t^         "ecametrul.jr  l„.,pir,„g  only, 

some  idea  of  the  condition  of  decavlhlt 
the    paymen     of   the    debt    accompanied 

had  tVT^"'  """""  <=°""*  "°t  have 
had  the  experience  of  one  of  the  visitors 

Tv  fonoT  "  '.'"'^  °'  *••«  State' iSr 
by  foUowmg   his   footprints  in   the   dust 

tL  ^Jr-^"'  °'  "^«  statehouse  from 
the  auditor's  office  to  the  Governor^ 
room.  He  would  have  missed  the  "ong 
cobwebs  from  the  ceilings,  ropy  wTth 
the  dust  Of  years,  and   the  bare  patll^es 

fallen'/  "°^%^^^^"  **>«  Plaster  had 
fallen  down  would  have  had  no  meaning 
for  him  because  there  was  no  rain  to 
dr.p  through  from  the  roof.  Nor  would 
!such  a  one  have  had  the  fun  of  contrast 
ing  these  manifestations  of  dilapidation 
with  the  purple  silk  banner,  bearing  the 
g  It  legend,  "Missouri,  Imperial  Mislress 
of  States,  and  the  gorgeous  red  badges 
*f  the  representatives  with  which  the 
cheese  paring  of  the  administration  was 
Haunted  as   a  glorious   achievement 

It    was    only    those    with    eyes    to    see 
who    noted,    as    the    trains    brought    the 
clans   to   center   at    Jefferson   City,    that 
the    farmers    drove    up    to    the    railroad 
stations  in  wagons  drawn  by  four  horses 
because   the   mud   roads   were  axle  deep 
and    with    sightless    eyes    no    one    could 
have  told  that  it  was  those  same  farmers 
who  clapped  their  hands  when  they  were 
told    that   Missouri    was    "Imperial"    be- 
cause   it    would    not    spend    money    for 
public    impro^-ements-Iike    good    roads 
substantial   public    buildings,  and   decent 
charitable  institutions. 

But    the    greatest    deprivation    to    the 
blind  man  would  have  been  his  inabilitv 
-to  see  Governor  Dockery  exuding  moist 
eatisfaction.    To  behold  the  Governor  was 
something   to    keep    one   in    good    humor 
foi.d  month.   His  obsolete  hat  was  miss- 
ir?.iT  'i  ■"^''^  "°*  raining,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor had  no  need  for  headgear  Indoors, 
^ut    a    handkerchief    was    tucked    under 
tiis  chm  to  keep  his  collar  from  wilting 
■the   inevitable   alpaca   coat  sleeves   wer^* 
rolled   up    half   .^ay   to   the    elbows   and 
the  well  filled  boots  clumped  a  welcome 
was  tb    """•     ^°"  ^'^^  Democrrt  the'e 

r  krucJiraSfth:  ^"'=''  ^-'^•^^^ 
-idriff  and  thrRepubi  :nrc:ie:rtL'i 

limp  grasp  at  arm's  length      xwv. 
!  missing   to   remind   one   of  ,^°"''"°  ^*« 
times  of  the  cS  r"der    wUh  T^"'^ 
ernor   in    the    sa^mJ^       J         "  *he  Gov- 
n.O!^d  behind        '   ""''   *'^"   mossback 
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The  Legisfature  has  passed  a  compulsory  education 
law  for  hearing  children,  we  are  glad  to  say.  The  law 
requires  al!  childien  between  the-ages  af  eight  and  Hf- 
'  teen  years  to  attend  school  at  least  four  months  in  a 
year,  three  of  tlieiii  to  be  consecutive.  There  has  been 
a  law  of  this  kind  for  deaf  and  blind  children  for  sev- 
eral vears^^ j 

We  are  glad  lo  see  that  the  Montana  legislature  has;, 
at  last  had  the  wisdom  to  take  the  word  "Asylum"  out  I 
of  the    nanio   of  the  Montana    Institution.     The  legal 
name  now  is  "Montana  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind." 

From  the  J5a7???er  we  learn  that   the    North    Dakota] 
institution  alto  will  soon  go  by  the  name  of  School.  The 
bill  changing  the  name  has  passed  the  legislature   and 
now   awaits  the  ratification  of  the  people. 
Texas,  fall  in  line. 

Recently  we^have  noticed  quite  a  number  of  articles 
on  the  deaf  and  blind.     Those  states  that  do  not  have 
a  compulsory  law  are  advocating  strongly  the  passage 
of  such'alaw  in  their  states.     If  all  parents  were  well- 
educated  and  intelligent  and    had  the  best  interests  of 
^  their   children    at   heart   there   would  be  no  need  of  a 
compulsory  law,  but  where  there  are  uneducattd    par- 
ents or  those  who  possess  a  selfish  love  for  their  child-, 
ren  then  a  compulsory  law  is  needed.     We  are  glad  to 
say  that  Montana   now    has  a   compulsory    education 
klaw  for  the  deaf  and    blind.     It    was  approved  on  the 
18th.   of  the  present  month.— Rocly  Mountain  Lender. 


I  As  to  Color  Blindness. 

Color  blindness  was  the  topic  unfler  dis. 
cussion.  "Tliey  tell  me  I'm  color-blind," 
said  the  lawyer,  "but  I  don't  believe  it. 
Often,  I  admit,  I  malie  mistakes  in  colors. 
I  say  that  pink  is  red,  I  say  that  green  is 
blue.  But  it  is  only  the  names  ot  the  colors 
I  am  off  in.  I  am  not,  I  insist,  color- 
blind." The  oculist  who  was  in  the  party 
nodded  approval.  "Exactly,"  he  said. 
"These  diagnosticians  of  yours  mistake 
your  case.  They  take  color  ignorance  for 
color  blindness.  Here  they  are  as  wrong 
as  though  they  should  say  music  ignorano» 
was  music  blindness — as  though,  I  mean, 
because  you  could  not  tell  that  a  certain 
struck  note  was  'E  flat,"  you  were  deaf  to 
all  musical  gradations.  Some  years 
ago  when  the  examination  in  colors  of  rail- 
road men  was  inaugurated,  a  howl  went  up 
over  the  amazing  amount  o£  color-blind- 
ness in  America,  and  many  a  good  maa 
lost  his  job  unjustly.  These  men  had 
been  off  in  the  names  of  colors;  not  in 
the  colors  themselves.  They  could  in  a 
day  or  two  have  been  taught  what  they 
lacked.  Many  of  them,  it  is  likely,  were 
not  color-blind.  I  say  this  because  re- 
cently I  heard  of  an  examination  of  800 
railroad  men  that  was  conducted  in  the 
proper  way  on  an  English  line.  About  70 
of  these  men  were  a  little  off  regarding 
color  nomenclature,  but  not  a  single  one 
of  them  was  color-blind." — Philadelphia 
Record.  
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DEAF  MADE  TO  HEAR. 
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Date  — ■ 

WENLgllND~C>N    FERRYBOAT. 

James    Ross,    twenty-four    years    old,    of 
lj.(i    Fourteenth    Street,,,  Hoboken,    was    on 
his  -way  home  on  a  ferryboat  of  the  Four- 
teenth "street  line  yesterd-ay,  when  he  sud- 
denly put  down  his  paper  and,  rising  from  . 
his   scat,   began   to   grope   helplessly   about 
tho  boat  with  a  look  of  horror. spread  over  | 
hi'i   It-atures.      To '  those   who    came    to    his  ( 
kid   he   said   that   a   white   mist  seemed   to 
come  over  his  vision,^  and  that  he  ti  ed  to 
rub  ic  awav,   but  it  deepened  rapidly,   and 
bv   the  time  the  boat  reached  her  s hP   on 
the  Kew  Jersey  side  he  was  totalb   blmd^ 

He  was  assisted  to  his  home  where  Dr. 
MoNamara  was  called,  who  could  only  pro- 
nounce  him  blind,  without  assigning  any 
cause  for  his  condition.  Ross  says  that  heV 
never  received  any  injury  to  account  fori 
his  affliction  nor  had  he  ever  had  any 
trouble  with  his  eyes  previously. 


; 
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I  EDUCATIOIV    FOR    THE    BLISiD.     '  ^ 

'o''^«DITOB  OF  THE  BV^I^IK^iPOST: 
'■^-  S»J-f'bad  not  seen  tha*  Eroting  Post  ol 
Mafth  10  tiU  this  afternobn.  The  editorial 
on  the  "Industrial  Education  of  the  Blind" 
Is  pecuUarly  happy.  I  have  already  made 
arrangements  to  have  a  copy  put  Into  the 
hands  of  each  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education.  Ada  Pearson  Spaulding, 
Secretary  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting    the    Interests    of    the    Adult 

1      Blind. 

I      Boston,  MMi-ch  H.  ^_^- 


Young  Alabamian  Brings  Joy  to  Chil- 
dren   Who    Know    not    Meaning 
of  Sound. 

With  -wonder  written  on  their  faces, 
three  children,  deaf,  aumto  "if  |']'y'^- 
Saturday,  in  New  York,  heard  a  piamst 
play  Sousa  marches,  heard  a  phono- 
graph repeat  the  sounds,  and  finally 
were  astounded  to  hear  the  sounds  of 
their  own  voices  utter  the  words,  "Mam- 
ma," "papa"  and  "hello"  in  quivering, 
childish  treble. 

Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  a  young 
Alabamian,  who  was  recently  decorat- 
ed hy  Queen  Alexandra  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf,  invited  some  of 
his  friends  to  his  laboratory  recently 
to  watch  some  experiments  with 
bis  newest  instrument  for  making  the 
deaf  hear.    They  came  in  troops. 

One  of  the  first  to  arrive  and  the  last 
to  go  was  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  An- 
other was  Dr.  Currier  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  who  had  Prof.  Van  Tassell 
escort  six  boys  and  four  girls,  all  afflict- 
ed with  deafness  to  the  laboratory.  W. 
J  Hammer,  a  well  known  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers; 
H  W.  Webb,  Mrs.  J.  H.  White,  Mrs. 
George  Kidd,  Miss  Kidd,  Mrs.  P.  S. 
Jennings,  Miss  Jennings  and  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Sharp  of  the  Presbyterian  hospital 
were  among  the  others  present. 

The  young  inventor  said  he  thought  he 
had  perfected  an  instrument  that  meant 
as  much  for  the  ear  as  eyeglasses  mean 
for  impaired  vision,  for  it  could  be  ad- 
justed to  any  degree  or  peculiarity  of 
deafness,  unless  due  to  absolute  paral- 
ysis of  the  auditory  nerve  or  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  tiny  bones  of  the  middle 
ear  through  an  operation.  _ 
INVENTION  NOT  CUMBERSOME. 
The  invention  consists,primarily,  of  a 
transmitter,  an  ear  piece  and  a  small 
electric  battery.  It  is  far  less  conspicu- 
ous than  any  other  form  of  heariSg,iS5. 


strument,  no  part  of  it  actually  appear- 
ing in  sight  except  the  ear  piece,  which 
may  be  covei-ed  with  the  hand.  The 
battery  may  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket.  The  transmitter  is  worn  under 
the  coat  or  in  the  folds  of  a  dress  and 
the  ear  piece  is  no  larger  than  a  watch 
case. 

By  means  of  these  instruments  sound 
is  projected  into  the  ear  in  a  manner  to 
stimulate  the  auditory  nerve.  The  vol- 
ume of  sound  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
action  of  these  instruments.  A  whisper 
sounds  as  plainly  as  a  shout.  The  pen- 
etrating ciuality  of  the  electric  sound 
wave  appai'ently  disregards  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  outer  ear  and  affects  the  in- 
ner ear  direct. 

The  first  patient  brought  out  to  try 
the  effects  of  the  invention  was  Orris 
Benson,  who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
Dr.  Sharp  tried  to  make  him  hear  in 
various  ways,  with  a  tuning  fork  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  pressed  against  his 
skull,  and  by  shouting  in  his  ear — all  in 
vain.  The  little  instrument  was  then 
clapped  to  the  lad's  ear,  the  current 
switched  on,  and  Mr.  Hutchison  said  in 
an  ordinary  conversational  tone, 
"Papa."  The  youth  raised  his  sightless 
eyes  to  his  friend, Professor  Van  Tassell, 
and  worked  his  fingers  rapidly  in  the 
sign   language. 

"He  says  he  can  hear  something,  but 
doesn't  know  what  it  is,"  remarked 
Professor  Van  Tassell.  The  current 
was  made  stronger.  The  youth's  eye- 
brows were  raised  and  he  smiled.  Then 
he  tried  to  repeat  the  syllables  and  in 
a  weird  treble  cried  shrilly,  "Pah-pah." 

Noticing  that  the  patient  was  becom- 
ing Qtiite  excited  over  his  novel  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Hutchison  suggested  that  one 
of  the  girls  be  brought  into  the  reception 
room.  A  pretty,  rosy  cheeked  girl,  eigh- 
teen years  old,  who  had  lost  sight  and 
hearing  through  exposure  a  dozen  years 
ago,  was  led  into  the  room. 

AS     PATHETIC     AS     WONDERFUL. 

She  could  not  hear  a  sound,  no  matter 
how  loud,  right  against  her  ear,  but 
when  she  had  the  ear  piece  of  the  in- 
strument fastened  to  her  head  and  the 
pianist  at  tlie  end  of  the  room  began 
to  play  a  Sousa  march  her  cheeks 
flushed  crimson  and  her  fingers  beat 
time  on  a  table.  The  other  sought  the 
hand  of  the  teacher  behind  her  and 
twinkled:— "What  is  it?  I  hear  some- 
thing, but  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  It 
is  beautiful.    Can  I  have  it?" 

When  Prof.  Van  Xas,sell  bad  trans- 

[  lated  what  the  girl's  fingers  had  said 
I  one  or  two  of  the  women  present  re- 
marked   that      they      did      not     know 
whether   the   experience  was  more  re- 
markable than  it  was  pathetic. 

Another  girl,  born  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  clapped  her  hands  in  ecstasy 
when  she  heard  her  own  voice  say 
"Mamma,"  and  reached  out  wistfully 
toward  the  piano  when  the  musican 
stopped  playing  and  the  new  harmonies 
died  out  of  her  ear  but  lingered  in  her 
memory.  — 

To  illustrate  how  the  invention  mag- 
nified and  transmitted  sound  a  mega- 
!  phone   attached   to   a  phonograph   and 
connected  with  the  battery  and  trans- 
'raitter  was  put  out  of  awindow  a  block 
away  from  Herald  square.    As  the  notes 
of  the  Toreador's  song  from  "Carmen" 
Boated  out  on  the  air,  people  a  block 
away  on  Broadway  stopped  and  turned 
to  try  and  catch  the  point  whence  the 
music   emanated,     and     men     in     the 
elevated  railroad  trains  rushed  to  the 
platforms,  bewildered  at  the  volume  of 
sound  and  the  inability  to  trace  it  ta 
its  source. 
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PLEASED     blind'  PtJPILS 

Lecture  on  "Hannibal"  by  Pro- 
fessor Sam  Park,  M. ,  S. 

The  blind  children  ot  the  State  school 

Ijiad  the  pleasure  last  evening  of  llsten- 

jlng   to   a   remarkably   vivid   lecture   on 

the    subject,     "Hannibal,    the    Greatest 

Military  Genius." 

professor  Sam  Park,  M.  S.,  of  Har- 
risburg,  O.,  was  the  speaker.  He  dis- 
played unusual  powers  of  description 
and  aelineatlon,  which  delighted  the 
children,  and  held  their  attention  for 
nearly  two  hours. 

The  career  of  the  great  general  and 
his  wonderful  march  from  Saguntum 
across  the  Alps  to  Rome  were  sketched. 
and  his  marvelous  successes  and  last 
sad  failure  duly  recounted  with  a  feel- 
ing and  Insight  which  charmed  his  lis- 

Professor  Fark  is  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  at  Harrisburg.  He 
is  a  young  man.  but  is  not  unknown  as 
a  lecturer,  and  has  given  the  lecture 
on  Hannibal  a  number  of  times  previ- 
ously, 

[(Il/U 
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MR.    SANKEY    IJOW    WHOLLY    BLIND. 

Improvement  in   One   Eye   Was  Not   Per- 
manent—General Health  Improved^ 

i^lthough   there   has   been   no   improvement  1* 

the    condition   of   the    eyes    of   Ira   D.    SaabeC 

the   famous    singer   and   evangelist,    the   reports 

that  his  nervous  condition  is  such  that  It  might 

■  lead  to  a  collapse  any  day  are  erroneous. 

•■While  he  is  not  so  strong  physically  as  we 
would  like  him  to  be,"  said  one  of  Mr.  Sankey's 
sons    yesterday,    "yet    he    is    gradually    getting, 

stronger." 

Mr  Sankev  is  suffering  from  glaucoma,  and 
for' a  time  was  totally  blind.  An  operation  was 
oprformed.  Lately  the  sight  of  one  eye  was 
re'^tored  to  a  slight  degree.  The  other  eye  did 
wt  respond  to  the  treatment.  Now,  however. 
Air  Sankey  is  blind  in  both  eyes,  but  It  is 
hoped  partial  sight  in  one  eye  may  be  per- 
manently restored.  The  patient  is  not  confined, 
to  a  dark  room,  and  it  was  said  at  his  houso- 
yesterday  that  he  had  just  enjoyed  a  heart| 
dinner  and  seemed  to  be  unusually  cheerful. 


W^ 


From. 


^BLIND  PIANIST  READS  MUSIC 

*     ""AND  TEACHES  SUCCESSFULLY 


Pale,  slender,  moving  through  the  rest- 
less world  with  drooping  eyelids,  calm, 
dreaming,  Beemitig  hardly  a  part  of  the 
material  lite  about  him— such  is  a  word- 
picture  of  Cave  Thompson,  the  blind  pian- 
ist. 

He  is  a  modest  littie  fellow,  and  cfbllg- 
Ing  to  a  degree,  so  that  when  Be  was  asked 


CAVE  THOMPSON, 

"The  blind  pianist," 


how  he  managed  to  teach  under  his  great 
disadvantage  he  readily  gave  all  the  infor- 
mation desired,  {"or  not  only  does  Mr. 
Thompson  play,  a,nd  that  with  no  mean 
ability,  but  also  does  he  teach — and  evi- 
dences ot  his  teaching  will  be  shown  to- 
morrow evening  at  his  pupils'  concert  in 
Kimball  hall. 

"How  do  I  teach?"  said  he,  in  his  gentle 
voice.    "Ii^  regard    to    the    pupils — I    have 
them   get   the   regular   copy   of   music,   and 
I   have    a    duplicate    of   what    they    are    to 
learn.   1  maiiage   to   have   everything   com- 
mitted to  memory.  If  the  pupil  is  studious 
and  talented,  I  don't  always  take  the  paius 
to  commit  the  music  to  memory  as  I  would 
do   with  a   dull   pupll,   so   I   can   tell   them 
what'to  play  when  they  strike  a  dull  note. 
Upon  my  copy  ot  the  music   (which  Is  in 
raised  characters  on  stiff  cardboard  sheets) 
are  noted  all  the  expression  marks,  so  I  can 
criticise  very  minutely,  and  then,  ot  course, 
I   give   them   my   own   ideas   ot  interpreta- 
tion.    About  the   position"   of   the   hands — I 
touch  the  hands  occasionally  without  dis- 
turbing the  playing.  I  can  tell  by  the  play- 
ing  of   the    scales^   generally,    and   always, 
by  touching  the  thumb  of  the  pupil.  If  the 
thumb    is    properly    used    the    rest     of    the 
hand  will  be  right.  I  question  a  new  pupil 
very   thoroughly,    and   it   he   is   not   dull   it 
is   only   a   short  time  before   I   get  him  to 
cultivating   good   judgment   and   depending 
upon  it.  In  a  word.  1  do  what  any  teacher 
with  sight  could  do." 

«      V      * 

Mr.  Thompson  copies  all  his  music  upon 
still  sheets  of  paper,  which  he  runs  through 
a  machine  manipulated  something  like  a 
typewriter,  and  which  makes  the  raised  im- 
pressions over  w-hlch  his  fingers  intelli- 
gently pass.  A  sheet  covered  with  musical 
characters  looks  like  a,  page  of  Hebrew 
script,  only  that  the  lines  are  in  raised 
points  instead  of  ink.  The  music  is  read 
to  him  very  carefully  by  his  valued  assist- 
ant, Miss  Baber,  a  quiet  little  body,  with 
pleasant  eyes.  It  is  o.uicker  to  copy  tha 
music  himself,   he   says.    It  ho  sends  to  a 


regular   Institution    for   It,    Bometimes   six 
months  elapse  before  it  Is  received. 

After  the  music  Is  copied  Mr.  ThompBon 
commits  it  to  memory,  several  phrases  at 
a  time,  before  he  touches  the  piano. 

Part  ot  Mr.  Thompson's  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Jacksonville,  111.,  cchool  for 
the  blind.  His  musical  education  was  un- 
der 'Victor  Garwood  and  Adolph  'Weidlg. 
both  of  whom  spealt  highly  of  the  younj 
man's  musical  abilities.  Besides  music, 
his  knowledge  ot  many  things  is  large.  Ho 
is  fond  ot  the  best  literature,  and  thlrjty 
to  know  in  general.  His  musical  reper- 
toire Is  large,  end  embraces  such  310- 
cultles  as  those  found  In  the  Rubinstein 
"D  minor  Concerto,"  Liszt's  "Twelfth 
Rhapsorly."  and  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata." 

"I  am  not  very  well  known  yet,"  sighed 
the  young  pianist.  "I  should  like  to  be 
known  as  a  concert  pianist.  Yes — I  like  to 
teach,  too.  It  is  very  Interesting  and 
brings  me  nearer  to  the  world,  some  way." 
•    •    • 

Mr.  Thompson  Is  a  Chicago  man— was 
born  here,  and  now  Uvea  at  1214  North 
Halsted  street.  Tomorrow  evening  he  will 
begin  the  programme  with  an  ensemble 
number,  playing  the  piano  part  of  the 
Scharwenka  E  minor  Sonata,  with  Julius 
Brander,  violinist.  Other  assisting  soloists 
will  be  R.  R.  Laughlln,  tenor,  and  Harold 
jK.  Green,  reader. 

BOSTON   EVEXING 
TBANSCRIPT, 


MAKCH  21,   1903^ 

The  Sun  says:  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  evan- 
'  gelist,  who  recently  lost  the  sight  ot  his 
left  eye  through  glaucoma,  brought  on  by- 
overwork,  is  slowly  recovering  his  health 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  At  the  house 
last  night  his  son  said  that  Mr.  Sankey 
would  in  time  recover  the  use  ot  his  right 
eye. _  - 

MONDAY,    MARCH     23,    1903 


(Enterei  at  thi  Post  Office.  Boston.  Halt.,  at  Seaoia 
Class  Mail  Matter) 

Showing  by  stereoptlcon  views  t^«  -"^"^^J^ 
lous  things  that  the  blind  learu  to  ^o  th^°"Sh 
the  sense  of  touch  makes  a  "«^  t"^;,"^^ 
esUns   subject    for   a    lecture.     Lnder    the 
Tuspfces  of  the  Twentlet^i  Centun"  Club^. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  the  Royal  Nor 
Sll  college  and  Academy  of  Mu.c    or  tbe 
Blind  at  London  is  to  talk  on    -Seeing  oy 
Tou,ch"  next  week,  and  show  us  some  of  J.e 
^ys    of    making    the    blind    independent. 
When  one  learr.s  that  a  blind  man  can  to^ 
the  Alps  ar.«J  ascend  Mont  Blanc  and  ac 
ompllsh   many   other   •J'®-"^  J^^J^  ^^t' 
enough  is  offered   that  bUnd  Pl^°"='  T^" 
are    otherwise    normal.     ^-'^.^J'^^^f  ^f/, 
training  become  self-supporung     The  ^a 
that  more  fortunate  be.ir.gs  f  ^^^-^  ^^^,^^^^3. 
in  providing  this  proper  training  is  obvious. 


HEAESTS   CHICAGO   AlMERICAK,    MARCH- IT, 


19G?.i 


MEW  IMVENTIOIN  CAUSES 
TO  HEAR  AIND  DUMB  TO  SPEAK 

riVf'arvelous    Device,  in  ~~~~ 

First  Test  Made  atl 
the  Laboratory  of  the  I 
jDiscoverer,   Brings 
Joyto  Little  Sufferers 


NEW  SOUND  TRANSMITTER  AND  INVENTOR. 

Alter  ten  years'  labor  and  an  expenditure  of  $50,000,  M.  R.  Hutchison  has 
perfected  a  device  which  disregards  the  mechanism  of  the  outer  ear,  affectingj 
the  tnner  ear  directly. 


Special  to  the  American. 
J  of  the  present  age  is  the  iiyeution  of  Miller 
Imutit     .''"'°°'      ""''■''      ^-^'^^      "^-f 

'f^,n."  f""  '^^»™"'i-y  six  boys  and 
rein  girls  from  the  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  were  made 
U-.ppy   by  distinctly  he..   <„.    ,„     .     „Z  r' 


a 


IBlHIBiilllllUaiaElllUBIiHHIBil 


Z^' 


••  -r  a^a^•4••4••■!-••^•^••^•••^••f•••5••■3•  ••^-•4■••^• 


their  own  voices,   piano  music  and   conver- 
sation. 

After  ten  rears'  labor  and  an  outlay  of 
.$.30,000  Mr.  Hutchison,  who  Is  a  young 
I  Alabaman,  perfected  his  Invention,  _  and 
after  securing  patents  in  America  and 
!  Europe  made  it  Isnown  to  the  world.  Queen 
I  Alexandra  recently  decorated  him  with  !i 
\  medal  for  his  effort  in  casing  the  afflieled, 
and  scientists  are  flUed  with  admiration; 
for  his  invention. 

;     The  instrument,    which  is  easily  portable, 
consists  of  an  ear  piece,  a  transmitter  and 
!a    small   battery.      A    certain  peculiar    com- 
'  blned  gas  imprisoned  in  the  transmitter  is 
lone  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  secret 
of  magnifying  sound.     The  battery*  la  small 
enoug-h  to  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket  andl 
the    transmitter    may    be    worn    under    thej 
ivest  or  in  the  folds  of  the  dress.     The  won- 
'dertul  part  of  the  invention  is  in  the  trans-| 
■  mltter.     It  is  made  of  metal  and  caoutchouc] 
or  hard  rubber.     It  corres-p-inds  to  a  magni- 
fying glass  between  an  object  ana  the  eye. 
'Sound    enters    into    It    and    is    marvelousiyi 
.Inagnifled   and   projected    against   tlie   audl- 
I'tory  nerve. 

Magrnlftes  Sonnd. 
The  transmitter  Is  so  delicate  that  sounds 
Imperceptible  to  the  naked  ear  are  gathered 
by  It  and  made  audible. 

With  the  instrument  an  ordinary  conver_ 
sational  tone  to  a  healthy  ear  becomes  loud 
shouting,  and  a  whisper  In  any  part  of  a 
large  hall  is  gathered  in  and  heard  dis- 
tinctly at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
electric  sound  wave  disregards  the  mech- 
anism of  the  outer  ear,  affecting  the  Inner 
car  direct. 

"I  have  worlcert  ten  years  on  this  inven- 
tion, and  liavc  at  last  succeeded,"  s'lid  Mr. 
Hutchison  to  a  reporter  for  the  Amer- 
ican. .  "The  outlay  ,  ef  money— about 
830,000 — is  well  made.  Consider  how  tlie 
niTilctlons  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be 
alleviated.  The  children  from  the  New 
York  Deaf  and  Dumtj  Asylum  who  were 
brought  to  my  laboratory  by  Dr.  Currier 
and  Professor  Van  Tassel  had  a  heaven 
opened  up  to  them  during  the  test. 

One  of  the.  little  patients,  Oi-rls  Benson, 
Who  is  hlhid,  deaf  and  dumb,  to  whom 
hearing  or  speaking  was  a  thing  unknown, 
placed  the  ear-piece  to  his  ear  and  his  face 
shone  like  the  sun  when  I  said  "Papa." 
With  a  voice,  the  strangeness  of  which  is 
Inde-icrlbable,  he  repealed  the  word  "papa." 
His  voice  sounded  like  a  voice  over  a  lon.g- 


distance  l^lephone  with  a  poop  connection 


He  heard  It  himself,  and  the  new  sensation 
gave  the  lad  perhaps  the  first  supremely 
happ.v  moment  he  had  ever  known.'* 

Many  other  children  had  delectable  mfl- 
ments  with  Mr.  Hutchison,  and  if  the  ex- 
pectation of  scientists  who  have  begun  to 
take  an  Interest  in  the  Invention  are  real- 
ized.   Institutions     will    l>e    equipped    with 

I  them   and    their   use    will   become    general 

I  among  afflicted  persons.     _jfj' 


From  . 


BateMm-2i-im--- 


^'AF   AiND  BLIiND  PATIENTS  ATTEND 
THEATRICAL   PERFORMANCE.        j 


Are  Enabled  to  Hear  Perfectly,  By  Aid  of  a  Wonderful  In- 
vention, the  Words  Spoken  on  the  Stage. 


NEW  YORK,  March  21.— Five  patients 
from  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  blind  attended  a 

performance  of  "The  Daughter  of  the 
Kegiment"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night,  and  were  enabled  to  hear 
perfectly  by  tlie  aid  of  tlie  "acousticon." 
the  invention  of  Miller  Reese  Hutchinson, 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  with  which  the  initial  ex- 
periments were  recently  made  here  with 
success. 

The  appliance  is  in  three  pieces.  The 
heart  of  tlie  invention  is  centered  in  a  vul-' 
canized  disc  that  may  be  attached     to     a 


waistcoat  or  underclothing.  The  reverse 
side  of  this  disc  is  hollow  and  filled  with 
gases,  tlie  nature  of  whici:  Mr.  Hutchinson 
&lone  knows.  The  earpiece,  whicli  resem- 
bles that  of  a  telephone,  and  the  vulosm- 
ized  disc  are  connected  by  wires,  and  an 
electric  storage  battery  that  is  easily  car- 
ried in  a  pocket  supplies  the  current  that 
^con.nectE  the  disc  and  the  earpiece.        .  _,J 


u/^'lt-ii:^  ■■H.'V'.,^ 


BLIND  FROM  BIRTH,  WNW  SEES 

"^^^'R  a  wonderful  °I>«f,f  *•  ,';^^; 
formed  by  a  Cleveland  oculist  light  'has 
bT^  admitted  into  the  lite  of  9-year-old 
Eth^l  Boothtoy,  ot  EMt  CWinea^t,  which 
,waB  thought  to  toe  hopelessly  a.^ff  "f^ 
Before  the  skill  of  the  oculist  had 
.wept  away  the  harrier  of  da^kne«s  not 
a  ray  tot  "ffht  'had  ever  penetrated  the 

I'^-l^^eTet'ot  the  child  at  birth  had  no, 
r-aAurarpupils  or  lenses.  »>••  ^Vron  B. 
Vlets  atter  an  examination,  found  that 
7he1pace  where  the  pupil  is  located  In 
.perfectly  normal  eye,  was  filled  w.th 
.  touKh  thick  membrane.  This  complete- 
K  filfed  the  space  and  precluded  all 
possibility  of  a  ray  oi  light  enterinir  the 

r^For  three  years  Dr.  Vlets  worked  pa- 
tienUy  on  the  case.  He  performed  seven 
icf  the  most  delicate  operations  known 
to  m^erh  surg.ons.  -  .^'^^/'f  *  .X 
t^ittle  by  little  he  opened  the  b°"y-l'«^  ' 
membrane  until  one  day  a.  gleam,  of  light 
,  fla^d  into  the  little  gilr's  consciousness 
and  she  cried  out  with  delight 

Her  parents  were  overwhelmed   with 
jorand  Dr.  Viete  ^as  Jubilant,  for  he 
had  accomplished  what  was  s"PPosed  to 
he  impossible.     Tne   sight  of  "^e   *'ld 
grew,  stronger,  for  the  nerve,  of  the  eye 
Sev^eloped  little  by  little.     Soon  she  be- 
cX^ble  to  see  objects  before  her    and 
ifor^he  firs  time  looked  eagerly  out  into 
Uhe  big   world,   and  her    gaze   fell   upon 
:  the   features  ot  iher  father  and  mother 
that,  had  hitherto  been  known  oray  by 
H  sensitive  touch  of  the  blind.    The  en- 
tire nature  of  the  little  girl  changed  when 
M^t    came   to  :her.      She   is    happy   the 
i  li^long  day  'and  romps  and  iplays  out 
mder  the'  open  sky,  for  every  day  Is  a 
holiday  for  her.    She  Is  now  learning  the 
'  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Dri  Vlets  expects  to  operate  upon  her 
left  eye,  so  that  she  may  see  with  both 
eyes.— Cleveland  Special. 


WEDNESDAY.    MABCH    25.    1S03 
A  Pt«no   for   a   Blind   Man 

VlJe'^^rrrh?'iranserl^has 

r°-"  one  ofjhe  Pla-  wanted^J^f   one 

""""/enough  lor   tie   admntages   of   the 

Ferkfns^rtft'utL,  can  be  made  busy,  use- 

I'Ve.  aXf  union,  2<«  Boylston' street. 
^^^^^^SayT   MAECH    26,    1B03 

RHODE   ISLAND'S   BLIND    BOSS 


BRAYTON'S    OWN   ACCOUNT    OF    HIS 
CONTROL 


New  York,  March  2&-In  its  striking  series 
of  special  articles  on  the  political  corrup- 
tion of  Rhode  Island,  the  Evening  Post 
gives  this  descripUon  of  General  Charles 
Bay  Brayton.  the  blind  Republican  boss  of 
the  State.  Citing  various  famous  political 
bosses  in  other  States,  the  Post  article 
says: 

'      "None  of  them  has  gone  about  the  routine 
i  of  business  so  simply,  so  directly  and  with- 
I  out  pretence  as  the  purposeful  and  resolute 
low    man    who    rules    this    State    as    auto- 
cratically   as    he    would    a    private    estate. 
While  the  Legislature  is  In  session  he  at- 
i  tends  strictly  to  business,  going  each  morn- 
ing to  the  State  House,  and  staying  at  h.s 
idesk   in   the  sheriffs    office,    personally   at- 
tending to  legislation  and  giving  h.s  orders 
by  word  of  mouth  until   the  Assembly  ad- 
'  journs.     Brayton  in  his  old  age  (bom  1840^^ 


Is  a  splendid  hulk  of  a  man.    In  his  dreBS 

'  and  appearance  there  Is  something  of  the 
unkempt  look  of  the  totally  blind.  H3  Is  a 
man  o.f  full   habit  and  splendid  height;   he 

,  moves  slowly  because  of  his  affliction,  but 
with  a  stolid  assurance,  as  one  who  cannot 
be  harmed.  As  he  sits  dee::)  In  a  big 
leather  chair  in  his  office,  dressed  in  faded 
black,  with  his  waistcoat  open  for  his 
greater  ease,  and  his  head  sunk  down  in  his 
shoulders,  he  impresses  one  as  being  Just 
what  he  is:  A  big,  coar.'^e,  powerful,  domi- 
nant, masterful  man.  On  the  windowsiU 
at  his  hand  lie  two  brown,  glazed  clay 
pipes,  fitted  with  stained  cane  stems,  be- 
side an  open  tin  of  tobacco.  He  talked  with 
apparent  freedom,  answering  readily  every 
question  put  to  him.  but  one. 

"There  is  a  lot  ot  talk  of  bribery  here, 
he  said,  "but  conditions  are  no  worse  than 
they  are  In  other  States;  in  New  York  State, 

t  for  instance.  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
outright  vote-buying  done;  the  voters  are 
paid  for  their  time,  because  they  have  to 
leave  their  work  and  come  down  to  the 
polls.  Sometimes  that  takes  ail  day.  The 
Republican   party   shouldn't   be  blamed    tor 

1  the  present  state  ot  affairs.  The  Democrats 
are  just  as  bad,  or  would  be  It  they  had  the 

1  nioney.     The  manufacturers  in  the  State  are' 

I  really  to  blame  for  present  conditions.  If 
they  would  only  hang  together,  and  wanted 
to  do,  it,  they  could  clean  out  the  State  in 
no  time  at  all.  They  give  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund  in  presidential  years,  but 
usually  when  you  go  to  them  to  get  money 

'  for  State  elections,  they  say:  'Oh!  we  'U 
take  care  of  our  town;'. so  in  that  way  all 
of  the  towns  In  the  State  are  peddled 
around,  each  manufacturer  caring  for  his 
own  town. 

':      "I  am  an  attorney  for  certain  clients  and 

1  look  out  for  their  interests  before  the  Legis- 
lature. I  am  retained  annually  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Company,  and  am  usually  spoken  of  as  'of 

I  counsel'  for  that  road.  Of  course  I  don't 
ha\'e  anything  to  do  with  damage  suits  or 
matters  like  that,  but  look  after  their  in- 
terests In  relation  to  grade  crossings  and 
other  questions  where  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary. As  everyone  knows,  I  act  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Company  [street-railway  In- 
terests], and  I  have  been  retained  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  the  Providence  Telephone 
Company.  In  addition  to  these,  I  have  had 
connection,  not  permanent,  with  various 
companies  desiring  franchises,  charters  and 
things  of  that  sort  from  the  Legislature. 

"I  never  solicit  any  business,"  added  Gen- 
eral Brayton  iwithout  a  smile,  "it  all  comes 
to  me  unsought,  and  if  I  can  handle  it  I 
accept  the  retainer." 

"What  Is  your  power  In  the  Legislature 
that  enables  you  to  serve  your  clients?" 

"Well,  you  see.  In  managing  the  cam- 
paign every  year  I  am  in  a  position  to  be 
of  service  to  men  all  over  the  State.  I  help 
them  to  get  elected,  and  naturally  many 
warm  friendships  result,  then  when  they 
are  in  a  position  to  repay  me  they  are 
glad  to  do  it." 

"Does  Senator  Aldrlch  take  any  active 
part  in   the  affairs   of   the  party?" 

"Not  until  about  a  year  or  so  before  it 
comes  time  for  him  to  be  elected  again; 
then  he  gets  active.  He  does  n't  pay  much 
attention  to  details.  Of  course,  in  presiden- 
tial   years    he    suggests    certain    planks,    on 

I  the  tariff  and  similar  questions,  that  he 
would  like  put  in  the  platform,  or  he  might 
make  suggestions  about  certain  nomina- 
tions, but  that  's  about  all  he  does." 

Despite  his  long  rule  and  the  great  sums 
of  money  that  have  passed  through  his 
hands,  Brayton  is  believed  to  be  a  compara- 
tively i>oor  man.  He  has  spent  his  income 
lavishly.  A  conser\'ative  estimate  puts  his 
fortune  at  about  .$100,000.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  Brayton,  he  is  not  a  liypocrite, 
as  are  the  men  behind  him.  He  is  notorious 
all  over  the  State  for  the  freebooter  he  is. 
His  reputation  has  kept  him  out  of  clubs 
and  decent  men's  homes,  and  delayed  his 
admittance  to  the  bar.  In  private  conversa- 
tion Brayton  has  complained  ot  these 
things,  and  spoken  bitter  words  of  Sena- 
tors Aldrlch  and  Wetmore  and  the  other 
men  who  in  the  final  analysis  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  infamous  conditions  ot 
political  morals  in  the  State. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  wanted  to  read  three  hours 
_  each  evening  to  one  blini;  wages  S;^.  Address 
R-R..  Boston  .TjanscrlBt.  „     ,         ThS:    nih^^g^^ 


THE    WELLSPRINO 
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March  28,  1903 
'Aisy  and  Natural" 


BY   M.    N.    T. 

FOR  years  the  blind  piper  bad  been  a 
familiar  figtire  in  the  region.  At 
the  hands  of  his  irresponsible,  warm- 
hearted countrymen,  he  was  always  sure 
of  a  welcome,  doubly  won  by  his  affliction 
and  by  his  gift.  So  when  it  was  heard 
that  he  was  to  he  married,  the  interest 
was  general.  How  did  he  choose  her 
when  he  could  not  see  her  face,  people 
asked  him,  curiously.  Was  it  because  of 
her  singing? 

"It  isn't  the  song,"  he  answered,  quickly  ; 
"no,  nor  the  laugh,  for  I've  known  them 
that  could  sing  like  angels  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance were  merry  enough,  too,  an' 
there  was  little  but  bitterness  in  them, 
after  all.  No,  it's  the  everyday  voice,  aisy 
an'  natural ;  if  there's  sweetness  in  that, 
you  may  depind  there's  music  in  the  heart 
it  comes  from." 

"The  everyday  voice,  aisy  and  natural" — 
do  we  realize  its  revelations?     Bitterness, 
harshness,  indifference,  or  kindliness,  sym- 
pathy, courageous  cheerfulness — whatever 
is  the  habit  of  the  heart,  the  voice  "aisy 
and  natural"  reflects  it  as  perfectly  as  a 
mirror    reflects    the     features.     There    is 
warning  in  the  thought,  but  there  is  also 
hope  and  comfort.     For  no  one.  no  matter 
how  difficult  his  circumstances,  need  miss 
the  winning  charm  of  a  voice  which  shows 
"there's  music  in  the  heart  it  comes  from." 


THE  SPRIivX^FIELD  DAILY  REPUBLICAN: 


SATUEDAY,  MARCH  21,  1903^ 

On  charitable  questions  the  newspapers 
are  quite  apt  to  be  right,  because  there  are 
pubUc-spirited  citizens  who  take  some 
pains  to  lieep  them  well  informed,  and  who 
have  no  private  ends  to  gain  by  deceiving 
them,  as  the  gas  magnates  had.  In  regaKl 
to  the  industrial  education  of  the  Wmd, 
they  have  not  been  so  practical,  however,  as 
concerning  the  inspection  of  private  chari- 
ties exempt  from  taxation,  which  was  the 
issue  before  a  state-house  committee  yes- 
terday. The  argument  for  such  inspection 
was  simply  perfect,  and  was  delivered  seri- 
atim by  half  a  dozen  representatives  ot 
the  different  charities  which  ask;  to  be  in- 
spected. There  was  no  overlapping  m  the 
statements,  and  the  opposition,  such  as  it 
was,  rather  strengthened  the  case  of  the 
petitioners  for  inspection.  Those  who  OQ- 
posed  merely  used  the  old  statements,  very 
familiar  to  experts,  and  which  I  have  per- 
sonally heard,  I  think,  from  a  hundred 
very  worthy  and  respectable,  but  not  very 
prophetic,  persons  within  the  past  40  years. 
They  were  trustees  of  insane  asylums,  pris- 
on wardens,  almshouse-keepers,  overseers 
of  the  poor  and  managers  of  good  Pny-^^*^ 
charities,  and  they  said  substantially:  VV  e 
are  good  people,  giving  our  time  and 
thoughts  to  charitable  or  correctional 
work-  we  know  better  than  anybody  can 
tell  us  how  our  atfairs  should  be  conduct- 
ed and  why  should  a  state  board  or  a 
prison  commission  interfere  in  the  business 


that   so   many  excellent. people— none   bet- 
ter in  the  world— are  carrying  on  so  \yell .' 
Well    the  inspection  took  place  in  spite  of 
their    protest,    and    they    presently    found, 
if  thev   were  really  good   people,   without 
selfish"  or   unenlightened   views,   that  they 
and   their   establishments   benefited   by   it. 
But  it  should  not  be  made  wholly  by  sal- 
aried inspectors;  but,  in  the  present  case, 
the  nine  members  of  the  board  of  charity 
should   divide  up   the  200   charities  to   be 
visited,  and  each  member  should  take  up 
the  duty  of  inspecting  25.     At  the  rate  of 
two  in  a  month  this  could  easily  be  done, 
and  the  board  would  then  be  in  Better  con- 
dition    than    they    otherwise    can   be,    nor 
commonly    have   been,    to   pass   upon   any 
question    of    fact    or    principle    that    their 
paid  visitors  could  bring  before  them,   i'er- 
■haps  I  have  the  right  to  say  this,  because 
I    suppose    I    have    visited    and    inspected 
'  inore  establishments  (prisons  and  charities) 
than  any  person  in  Massachusetts  who  had 
sufficient  knowledge  and  authority  to  learn 
the  facts. 
As  to  instructing  the  adult  blind  at  state 
f  cost,    there    are    points    to    be    considered 
I  that  practical   experts   know,   and   philan- 
thropic   sympathizers    with    the    blind    do 
not,  generally.    There  are  few  occupations, 
comparatively,  which  the  bhnd  can  protit- 
ablv  follow,  and  there  are  very  grave  ob- 
jections to  bringing  them  together,  at  an 
adult   age,   in   large  nurnbers,   in   a  work- 
shop or  home,  especially  if  bothsexes  are 
to  be  received  therein.    Helen  Keller  is  a 
brilliant  and  interesting  young  woman;  but 
what  does  she  really  know  of  the  practical 
oversight  of   blind   persons   in  large  num- 
bers?   AVhat  do  most  of  the  adyocates  of 
a  new  state  commission  know  about  it,  of 
their  own  knowledge?    Dr  Howe  .was  v^ry 
strong  in  his  feeling  on  this^point,  and  if 
any  person  was  liiore  unselfishly  devoted 
than  he  to  the  best  good  of  the  blind,  or  had 
a    more    profound    and    exact    knowle<lge 
pained  by  sore  .experience,  of  what  could 
and  could  not  be  done  for  them,  where  is 
he   or    she?    If   such    exist,    they   will   be 
found,   I  think,  very  skeptical  about  this 
new  project.    Something  can  be  done;  but 
not  in  the  way  suggested,  nor  with  the  re- 
sults  that   enthusiasts,   or   sanguine  blind 
persons,    predict.    And   the   whole   matter 
should  be  put  under  the  board  of  chanties, 
for   it  will   tui-n   out   to   be   essentially   a 
charitable  and  not  an  educational  affair. 


FRIDAY.    MAKCH    27,    1903 

"BOSS"  BRAYTON  EXPLAINS 


WHY     GOV.     GARVIN     CAN'T 
APPOINTMENTS 


MAKE 


New  York,  March  27 — Continuing  his  ac- 
count of  General  Brayton,  the  Republican 
"boss"  of  that  State,  the  Evening  Post's 
Rhode  Island  correspondent  quotes  Brayton 
as  follows  on  the  present  conditions  in  that 
State: 

"These  people  who  oome  Into  the  State, 
new  ministers  I  mean,  and  others  to  attack 
me  and  present  political  conditions,  make 
me  laugh  when  I  read  what  they  have  to 
say.  Whdt  do  they  know  about  what 's 
going  on;  how  can  they  know?  They  don't 
have  anything  to  do  with  It.  After  the  elec- 
tion last  November  all  of  the  Mugiwump  and 
Democratic  papers  were  full  of  big  head- 
lines: 'The  Boss  is  Overthrown.'  'Rhode 
Island  Redeemed  from  Slavery.'  'The  State 
to  be  put  on  a  Higher  and  Better  Plane.' 
'No  More  Boss  Rule.'  What  were  they 
crowing  about?  The  Democrats  didn't  do 
anything  but  elect  a  governor,  who  can't  do 
anything  but  sign  notaries'  commissions, 
and  a  lieutenant  governor  who  can't  do 
anything." 

"Why  was  the  appointive  power  taken 
from  the  governor,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Senate?" 

"Well,  that 's  easy.  So  that  a  Mugwump 
or  d  Democratic  governor,  if  one  should  be 
elected,  could  n't  turn  out  of  office  good  Re- 
publican office  holders.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  we  were  not  so  afraid  of  a  Democrat 
getting  in  as  we  were  of  an  Independent  or 
Mugwump.  I  thought  of  the  present  plan 
some  years  ago,  and  called  together  fifteen 
or  sixteen  gentlemen  -from'  different  parts  of 
the  State  and  told  them  that  it  would  be 
just  as  rwell  to  prepare  for  the  possibility 
of  the  election  to  the  governorship  of  some 
n-.an  who  was  not  a  Republican.  That  's 
the  way  I  do  things;  I  don't  boss  people 
around.  I  call  me.n  in  from  different  parts 
of  the  State  and  tell  'them  what  my  ideas 
are  about  things.  We  fixed  it  up  so  the 
governor  could  n't  ai>point  anybody  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
gave  the  Senate  power  to  appoint  men  if 
they  didn't  like  the  nominations  submitted 
by  the  governor.  Some  of  the  Democrats 
raised  a  howl,  and  said  it  was  not  constitu- 
tional, but  they  never  dared  to  take  it  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  find  out  whether  it 
was  or  not. 

"Now  this  thing  about  the  governor  not 
having  any  veto;  that  has  been  the  case  in 
this  State  from  the  time   the  colony   was 

first  founded.  The  Republican  party  is  only 
following  immemorial '"custom.  Besides  that, 
from  the  politician's  point  ot  view,  we  don't 
want  him  to  have  that  power,  because 
after  we  have  got  a  thing  through  both 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly  we  don't 
want  to  have  to  reckon  with  the  governor 
or  anybody  else. 

"This  present  agitation  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  !<■  row  between  the  'ins'  and  the 
'outs.'  The  Democrats  want  to  get  in 
power,  and  of  course  they  want  to  hurt  me 
In  any  way  they  can.  The  conditions  in  this 
State  are  mad,  I  will  admit,  but  they  are 
not  a  bit  worse  than  they  are  in  many 
other  States.  Because  Rhode  Island  is 
small,  you  can  see  things  better,  that  'a 
what  makes  all  the  difference. 

"What  have  we  evej  done  to  damage  the 
State?  We  have  not  passed  ,  extravagant 
appropriations,  and  every  change  that  has 
been  made  in  the  constitution  and  in  the 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  has  been 
made  by  the  Republican  party.  Ot  course 
the  Democrats  say  that  a  popular  demand 
forced  us  to  make  the  change.  What  if  it 
did?  It  is  the  popular  demand  that  causes 
all  changes  in  laws.  We  would  be  fools  to 
butt  our  heads  against  popular  opinion. 
Every  one  of  these  issues  that  have  been 
raised,  and  the  fights  that  have  been  made 
on  me  and  the  party,  have  resolved  them- 
selves simply  into  an  effort  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  get  into  power." 

A  bill  has  been  Introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives'  pro-idding  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner  for  the  sup- 
pression of  bribery  at   a  salary   of  IjiloOO  a 


year,   as  suggested   by   the   governor  in, 
recent  special  message   to  the   Legislal 
Commenting  on  this,  General  Brayton  1 
I   don't  think  that  bill  will   be  pas3 
there  is  no  need  for  such  an     officer 
Governor  Garvin  wishes  to  suppress  bulb 
he  has  a  fund  at  his  disposal   that  he 
use  for  the  purpose.     It  is  granted  to 
annually,   and  Is  either  .?2000  or  .^3000      B. 
can  get  it  simply  by  going  to  the  treasurer 
and  asking  for  it,  and  he  does  n't  have 
present  any  vouchers  to  show  how  it     w 
expended.     Let  him  use  that  fund  to  s, 
bribery.     I    will   make   an   agreement   wii 
these  people  at  any     time     to     stop     usi,i« 
money.     There  is  a  bill  now  pending  m  the 
House  similar  to  the  one  in  effect  in  Mas 
sachusetts,    making    candidates    submit 
statement   of  their  expenses   in     the    can 
palgn  to  the  attorney  general,  or  some  oth 
officer  of  the  State.     I  shouldn't  do     an. 
^!^^  to /'•event   the   passage   of  that   bm 
Such   a   law   Is  ot  no   effect,    because   it  J^ 
too    easily    evaded.      The    candidate    coX 
present  a  statement  of  legitimate  expense 
but  what 's  to  prevent  some  friend  of  hk^ 
or  some  man  who  wished  to  see  him  elected 
for  his  own  or  the  party's  sake,   turnhiK  In 
and  spending  any  amount  of  money  buyine 
votes,_  or  in  any  other  way  that  was  neces- 
Sary. 

STATE  HOUSE  AFFAIRS 


IN    THE   HOUSE 

Judiciary,  leave  to  withdraw  on  peti- 
tion of  George  P.  Bullard.  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  furnishing  labor  and  ma- 
terials In  the  construction  of  public  works, 
Senators  Apsey  and  Skinner  dissent;  Edu- 
cation, a  bill  on  petition  of  Edward  Cutn- 
mings  and  others  for  the  appointment  by 
the  governor  of  an  unpaid  commission  of 
three  persons  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  adult  blind;  a  resolve  on  petition  of 
tieontlne  Llncoliir'  appropriating  ?20,000  for 
the  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School;  Banks 
and  Banking,  ought  not  to  pass,  on  the  re- 
solve directing  the  Savings  Bank  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  methods  of  surety 
companies  in  this  State;  leave  to  withdraw, 
on  petition  of  John  O.  Shaw  and  others  for 
incorporation  as  a  trust  company;  Revision 
of  Corporation  Daws,  leave  to  withdraw  on 
these'  petitions:  Of  Thomas  Donahue  and 
of  D.  W.  Davis  that  voluntarj'  assoclatlonB 
controlling  Massachusetts  corporations  shall 
make  annual  returns  to  the  Commissiotier 
of  Corporations^  — 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  28,  1903. 

The  reading:  liour  in  our  Blind  De- 
partment from  8  until  9  o'tdock,  i.s  one^ 
of  the  most  profitable   and    pleasant 
periods  in  our  cour.-!e  of  study. 

To  the  attentive  student,  it  is  re- 
freshing, and  invig-orating',  and  af- i 
fords  a  diversity  without  tvansfernn^' 
his  interests  from  the  routine  work  of 
the  elass-room.  The  books  read  are 
from  standard  authors  and  it  is  dis- 
pensed in  sections  just  right  forrecep- 
tion,  and  the  pupil  who  has  eujoyedl 
this  privilege  for  ten  years,  has  ii 
fund  of  knowledge  gleaned  from  the 
best  writers. 


There  is"  just   enough   of   current 
litoraturoto  keep  them  in  touch  with 
the  times.   When  we  think  how  niueh 
this    reading:    course    rounds   up  our 
lext-book  knowledge,  and  widens  and 
strengthens  the  sphere  of  the  indivi- 
dual, giving  him   the    very    best    for 
mental  development    and  social    cul- 
ture, it  seems  that  indifference    from 
any   of  the   boys   and    girls     would 
never  be  manifested,  but  they   would 
look    forward    to    this   time    as     the 
l)rightest     and     happiest   of     school 
duties.  ! 

We  sometimes  fear  that  a  few  of 
our  young  people  are  disposed  to 
make  this  occasion  social  rather  than 
literary,  and  in  doing  so,  they  make 
a  sacrifice  for  which  they  can  never 
fully  compensate. 

Henceforth,  let  us  enter  upon  this 
duty  with  an  interest  so  great  that 
all  side  issues  shall  be  eliminated, 
and  that  .ve  shall  move  along  day  by 
day,  gathering  strength  and  power 
from  our  attendance  in    the    reading 

voom- 
;  Reading  a::d  Wihting  Musrc. 


I  ily  III  tile  reading  ol  efnJ>osx(;(l  ipiitii<7  1 
Hin  iissuri'd,  after  the  iiiiiiiil  stugo.  llie 
work  for  tlie  leaelicr.  as  well  as  the  pupil 
becomes  much  less  iiksoine,  and  l^e  jr  i- 
gress  of  the  classes  in  every  department 
of  musical  education  is  vastly  increased. 
Beside?,  the  music  can  he  written  hy . 
the  student,  or  printed  music  cojiied  l>y 
him,  fco  that  lii.<*  collection  may  be  just 
I  as  large  as  his  industry.  That  will  '  lie-' 
I  ciiiiie  great  wlieii  need  is  behind  it;  ■' 

BOSTON   EVENING 
TRANSCKIPT, 

MAIiCH.28,    1903 

DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 


It  is  difficult  to  read    the    able    reports 
fnim  the  several     Institutions    vilifre    the 
tangible  music   is    used     .  tieetively    and 
pel■si^.teM;lv,  without  ihiukiug  tliat   those 
schools  whicdi  ueglecfit    may     be    doing 
thuii  pupils  an     irrepaiaole    injury.        It 
leipiires  time  and  practice, to    attaiu    any 
cHiiaideivible  prolicieney  in  the  use  of   tin' 
euiliosseil    music,     and     in     many  of     tiie 
schools,  the  classes    are     formed    in     the 
niubio  department  for  reading    the    sheet 
music,  .just  as  iu.  the  liti-raiy    department 
the  readiny  books  are     used     pursisteutly 
and  (liligeutly,  not  only  till  the    childieu 
can  read;  Imt  til!  they  delight  iu  reading. 
To  teach  a  cldld  to  read,  is  only  tr>  lay    a 
heavier  respousibiiity  on  his     viuug'    life 
iliat  he  miiy  not  be     ready     toc\     but     m 
teaeli  a  child  to  love  to  read    that     is,     to 
read  with  the  head  as  »  ell    as     uith     the 
lingei,  is  to  chanuL' this  irksome   task     of 
reading  uithout  the  unilel>lauc!ing  into  a 
.lelighiful  aecouiplishiuent    which  is  i;ap- 
u'.ile  of  filling  the  whole  life  with  digniti 
and  glory.      With  Ihlise  '.vho  are  goiu';  to 
oe  gfi'at  in  spite   of     po.-r,   teachers     and 
iinpi-rfecfiuethod.s,  to  learn  the  lelteis   i.- 
10  know  all  the  rest;  out  to   the    average 
hoy  and  girl,  the  i.rocesses  ot  learniiia'  tw 
read,  to  live  to  read,,  and    to     read     with 
I  ilixiriinination.    are    the    work    of    years. 
I  and  are  not  very  often  finished  by  such  at 
jail.      Among  your  edneated  friends,    hnw  j 
I  many'  do  y.iu  couut  who,  would  not    n.iaUe 
I  y.,u  ashamed,   if  they  were     requested     to 
read  a  piragi-aph  to  a  Utile    company     in 
the  dra*ing-rooin?  .  j 

For  experiment,  the  standaid'ha's  been  | 
set  much  too  hi<ih    for  speed.      Mr.   Walt  i 
Orouirht  many  of  his  pupils    to  the  speed  , 
of  lli  I  words  per  minute;     but     that  late 
of  readinj;  is  too  rauid  for  the  best  effects,  I 
even  if  itlould  be    generally     secured  by  i 
lilind  leaders.      With  many  it  couhl    not,  1 
and  with  many  others,  it  wnild     not    be 
worth  the  elloil  to  run  the  s|ieed  so  high  : 
for  better  reading  is  done  at  a  much  low-  1 
er  rale.      1  mention  this  to    show    when  a 
result  is  de.ired,  it  can    generally    be  se- 
cured, if  one    goes  about    it    right.      We 
can  yet  speed,  accuracy,     distinct    artic- 
ulation; and  cannot  we  also  get  the  lacil- 


To    Help    a   Blind   Woman   to   Becover 
Her  Sight 

To  the  Editor  of  ttio  Trajiscrlpt: 

4.  lady,  formerly  a  school  teacher,  has 
become  blind  and  crippled  so  that  she  can- 
not move  from  her  chair  without  help.  Her 
sole  means  o£  subsistence  Is  $8  a  month,  and 
her  house  rent  free.  It  a  small  sum  of 
money  can  be  obtained  an  operation  on  her 
eyes  can  be  performed,  which  may  result 
in  restoring  In  a  measure  her  lost  slght^ 
Any  sum,  no  matter  how  small  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  accounted  for  oy 
Mary  L.  Clarice,  104  Irving  street,  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass. 

THE   HARTFOBD    DAILY 
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PDPILS  COMPLAIN. 


Revelations    Regarding  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  and  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind. 


'BILIFOR  $15,000  FROM  STATE 


Miss  Wary  Hall  of  State     Board     of 

Charities  Sharply  Criticises  the 

Management  and  Inmates 

Give  Some  Details. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

COMMITTEE    HEARING. 


The  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  this 
city  was  under  investigation  again; 
this  afternoon  by  the  appropriations 
committee,  in  the  matter  of  the  request 
:  of  the  manager  for  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000  from  the  state  treasury. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  in  the 
senate  chamber,  including  many- 
ladles. 

The  opposition  to  the  appropriation 
was  opened  by  Miss  Mary  Hall  of  the 
state  board  of  charities.  Miss  Hall 
said  that  she  appeared  in  only  her  in- 
dividual capacity,  as  the  board  had 
agreed  not  to  malce  any  oppositmn. 
"Two  members  of  the  board  are  look- 
ing for  re-election,  another  is  seeliing 
an  increase  of  salary,  and—"" 

"This  matter,"  interrupted  Senator 
Pattison,  "is  hardly  before  the  com- 
mittee." 

Miss   Hall   said   that   she   had   strong 

■sympathies    with    the    blind,    but    she 

objected   to     some  former  methods  of 

this    inatitution,     when       its    manager 

made  a  tour  through  the  states,  with 


a   coach    and    horses,    glvi;   ,  •rt*(i">'2_f 

and  claiming  that  It  wa8  necesBary  to  { 

raise  money  In  this  way  because  Con- 
necticut did  not  properly  support  her 
bihid.  The  state  bought  the  coach  and 
horses  and  paid  all  the  bills.  A  store 
was  started  at  the  institution  and  giv- 
en up.  A  Job  printing  office  has  been 
started,  but  all  that  is  learned  there 
Is  of  no  use  and  the  room  occupied 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage.  A 
large  sum  la  being  paid  out  now  In 
connection  with  the  printing  business. 
Connecticut  pupils  are  shut  out  be- 
'  cause  of  the  presence  of  pupils  from 
outside  the  state.  If  the  business  was 
run  on  businass  principles  the  Institu- 
tion could  earn  more.  It  needs  better 
managemetit.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  state  board  of  charities  has  strong. 
ly  criticised  the  Institution,  and  one 
member  advocated  wiping  It  out  alto- 
gether. 

Miss  Hall  claimed  that  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  understand  the  annual  reports 
of   the    institution,    and    Hartford    men 
1  conversant  with  financial  matters  had 
'agreed    with   her.       Connecticut   pupils 
are  not  fairly  treated  In  the  institution, 
although   the   state   pays   $300  each   for 
them.      If  they  obejct,  they  are  thrown 
out  on  the  world.  Mr.  Bill  toolc  a  num- 
ber of  these  pupils  to  Colchester,  where 
they  have  heen  cared  for.  There  would 
be  no  need  of  adding  to  the  buildings  if 
I  they    were    pi-operly    used.       Space    is 
I  wasted  on  the  printing  office.     Appro- 
priating ?15,000  will  not  help  the  blind. 
"You   miffht   as    well    pour  the   money 
into    the   Connecticut   river." 

To  Mr.  Wakelee  of  the  committee. 
Miss  Hall  repeated  that  It  was  ^er 
opinion  that  the  members  of  the  state 
board  of  charities  did  not  appear  be- 
cause two  are  seeking  re-election,  and 
the  secretary  is  seeking  an  increase  of 
salary. 

Miss  Stella  Clark  of  this  city,  a  blind 
person,  and  former  pupil,  presented  a 
statement  printed  on  pages  in  the  rais- 
ed characters  used  by  the  hlind.  She 
read  it  by  passing  her  fingers  lightl.v 
over  the  pages.  It  was.  Miss  Clark 
explained,  a  statement  of  ten  former 
ipupils  of  the  institute,  giving  their 
grounds  of  complaint.  The  food  has' 
been  insufllcient,  sleeping  apartments  j 
have  not  been  properly  heated,  the  in-  I 
struetion  given  in  broom-malting  and 
chair  caning  is  of  little  value  to  a  pu- 
pil after  leaving  the  institution.  One 
young  man.  entitled  to  the  state  al- 
lowance, has  received  only  part  of  it. 
Of  the  gi-aduates  of  the  institution  only 
four  are  self-supporting,  two  making 
brooms,  one  making  mattresses,  and 
one  working  as  a  piano  tuner. 

The    statement   claimed      that     there 
■were    originally    thirteen    signers,      but 
the  witness  explained  that  three   with- 
drew because  of  fear  of  threats  made 
by  Superintendent  Jones  in  an  address 
at  the  institution.      The  statement  was 
signed  by  P.  J.  Kennedy,  A.  E.  McMan- 
us.    James     Wheeler.      James      Timms, 
I  James  Rainsford,  P.  J.  Reynolds,  Harry 
I  Seabridgc,    John    MifBtt.    Reuben    Par- 
I  melee,  all  state  pupils,  and  John  Mad- 
son,    Elizabeth    Carter,    Mary    Murtha 
and  Stella  Clark. 

In  reply  to  a  question.  Miss  Clark  saij 
the  statement  was  written  by  Miss 
Murtha. 

Miss  Clark  said  she  went  to  the  in- 
stitution, to  study  elocution,  but  after 
having  a  few  lessons  they  were 
stopped.  She  acquired  her  education 
[at  the  Perkins  Institute  at  Boston.  She 
was  at  the  institution  four  months.  The 
manager  hired  a  teacher  of  elocution 
at  a   cost  ot-  $12. 2.5.     [Laughter.] 

To  Mr.  Barbour — "I  do  not  know  who 
asked  Miss  Murtha  to  compose  it.  other 
tlian  the  blind  people  who  signed  it. 
Their  meeting  was  at  the  institute,  so 
one  of  the  young  men  told  her.  Miss 
Murtha,  was  a  pupil  for  three  years. 
The  statement  "^^'as  prepared  about  a 
month  ago.  It  was  brought  to  witness 
by  Miss  Murtha,  who  was  accompan- 
ied by  her  brother.  She  signed  it,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  true,  and  she  was  told 
it  was  to  be  used  'to  defend  the  blind 
people.'  It  was  represented  that  the 
managers  were  against  the  blind  peo- 
ple." 

Miss  Clark  said  that  the  copy  she 
read  was  copied  by  herself  by  a  system 
learned  at  the  Perkins  institute,  and 
ehe  made  the  copy  using  a  system  eas- 
ier to  read.  Vi'itness  admitted  that 
the  took  from  Miss  Murtha's  copy  the 
sheet  containing  the  signatures  and 
pinned  it  to  her  copy.  "But  the  copy 
of  the  statement  is  the  same.  It  is 
the  copy,  and  all  there,"  insisted  the 
■witness. 


-^o-'=i 


■<^'  Miss  Mary  Murffia  t\  ho  wrote  th?1 
statement  cleverly  avoided  Lawyer! 
Barbou)''s  efforts  to  get  from  lier  an 
admission  tliat  somebody  other  than ' 
the  blind  people  had  i^rompted  the 
draftin  gof  the  statement.  P-he  said 
that  the  blind  people  had  been  talking 
about  the  matter  among  themselves  for 
over  a  year.     ,  I 

John  Madson,  a  pupil  for  six  years, ' 
and  now  earning  his  living  as  a  piano 
tuner,  claimed  that  the  printing  office 
■was  useless.  For  the  last  three  j^ears 
in  the  institution  he  v.-as  a  teacher, 
although  a  state  pupil.  He  i-eceived 
i-.o  pay,  and  the  managers  had  refused 
to  give  him  the  money  that  belonged 
to  him  as  a  graduate.  To  Mr.  Bar- 
bour, witness  adm'tted  tliat  he  had 
been  specially  invited  to  come  before 
the  board  of  education  of  the  blind  to 
.■state  his  greivance.  He  placed  hi? 
interests  in  the  hands  of  Jud^e  Mc- 
Manus.  who  could  not  at'.end  t'-ie  hear- 
ing at  the  time  named.  Therefore 
witness  did  not  go  before  the  board, 
but  thousht  't  made  no  difference.,  as 
the  bop  I'd  ■ande"stood  his  case  and  his 
claim   for  r.i?.y>'y. 

Miss  Hall  explained  that  she  wrote 
to  Trustee  Stpo'e,  wh.i  saw  Madson  and 
there  was  quite  a  plain  talk. 

P.  J.  Kennedy,  now  a  pupil,  testified 
that  he  was  told  that  if  he  attended 
to-day's  hearing  he  would  bo  cut  off 
from  certain  privileges.  He  had  had 
grievances,  but  was  afraid  to  say  any- 
thing, fearing  to  be  expelled.  He 
feared   that  for  attending  the  hearing 

to-day  he  might  be  thrown  out.  Wit- 
ness is  now  instructor  in  the  mattress 
shop,  and  is  a  state  pupil,  but  receives 
no  salary.  The  cook,  whom  the  state 
pays  $300  a  year,  is  paid  $1  or  $1.50  per 
week  and  his  board.  There  are  some 
pupils  who  wtiuld  leave  if  they  dared, 
but  they  are  afraid  of  going-  to  the 
poorhouse.  Witness  was  asked  by  Su- 
perintendent Jones  as  to  what  a  Mr. 
Volt  said  to  him  about  coming  back 
—whether  Volt  said  that  he  (Jones) 
was  an  improvement  on  the  previous 
superintendent. 

No,"  replied  the  witness,  "he  said 
you  was  a  holy  terror."     [Laughter.] 

To  Senator  Pittison  witness  said  he 
had  counseled  with  Judge  McManus 
for  a  long  time,  t)Ut  did  not  regard  him 
as  an  attorney  until  lately.  He  was 
a  friend,  and  went  to  see  him,  not 
about  the  institution,  but  "got  to  talk- 
ing with  him  about  it." 

To  Mr.  Barbour  he  said  he  had  no 
complaint  against  the  institution,  but 
Its  management. 

The  hearing  was  in  progress  at  the 
close  of  our  report. 
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FRIDAY,    MARCH    13,    1903. 

BLIND  INSTITUTE. 


Thursday  Afternoon's  Hearing  for  an 
Appropriation   of  $15,000. 


At  the  close  of  our  report  of  the  hear- 
ing before  the  committee  on  aippropria- 
tions  on  the  $13,000  appropriation  for 
the  Hartford  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Thuirsday  afternoon,  Superintendent 
Jones  was  testifying. 

General  Thomas  McManus  asked  Mr. 
Jones  who  the  incorporators  of  the  in- 
stitution were,  ibut  he  could  not  give 
the  infonmation  from  memory.  In  re- 
■ply  to  a  second  question,  he  said  that, 
on  the  two  properties,  the  home  and 
the  kindergarten,  the  inortgages  ag- 
gregate   .fl8,750. 

Senator  Pattison — "For  whom  do  you 
appear,   Mr.   McManus?" 

"Thomas  McManus,  taxpayer  of  the 
state  of  Connecticut.  Nobody  else!" 

To  G-eneral  McManus,  Superintendent 
Jones  admitted  that  there  were  second 
mortgages,  bringing  the  total  to  over 
-  $20,000. 

"There  is  no  proposition  to  give  any 
,  of   this  property   to   the  state?" 

"No.    sir." 

"The  corporators  will  still  own  the 
property?" 

"Yes,    sir." 


'■■■M'l'  f^S^is,  in  repl.v  to  queries,  said  he 
had  ibeen  a  teaclier  before  coming  to 
Hartford.  He  last  came  from  Massa- 
chusetts, but  had  not  been  teaching  for 
several   years. 

Senator  Pattison  asked  the  object  of 
these  queries. 

General  McManus  replfed  that  he 
wanted  to  show  who  are  to  have  charge 
of  this  "bag  full  of  holes"  that  the 
state  is  asked  to  fill.  It  was,  he 
claimed,  a  matter  of  some  interest 
whether  or  not  the  institution  has  a 
manager  who  knows  his  business,  and 
dt  is  also  a  majtter  of  interest  that,  if 
the  state  is  to  appropriate  money,  it 
should  be  appropriated  only  for  Some- 
thing that  the  state  will  own. 

Contin-uing,  Superintendent  Jones  ad- 
mitted that  he  never  had  had  any  pre- 
ATOus  experience  in  an  institution  for 
the  blind  but  toad  been  connected  with 
boarding  schools.  One  institution  had 
125    pupils,    mostly   boarders. 

Eighteen  to  Care  for  Eighteen  Pupils. 

"How  many  persons  outside  of  the 
pupils  have  lived  at  the  Institution,  at 
the  expense  of  it?  How  many  officers 
eighteen    living    there." 

"At  a  suitaWe  time  I  will  give  you 
this  information,"  replied  Suiperintend- 
ent  Jones.  "There  are  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  living  there." 

"iWhat  is  the  salary  list?" 

'Senator  Pattison — "This  will  be  given 
later." 

"What  Is  your  own  salary?" 

"Six  hundred  dollars  amd  board." 

"How  inany  in  your  family?" 

"My  wife  i.?  there  only  a  .part  of  the 
time.  My  daughter  is  the  matron  and 
entitled  to  board.  There  is  a  younger 
daughter  helping  me  in  the  office  and 
waiting  on  the  taible." 

"It  requires  the  services,  then,  of 
eighteen  people  to  take  care  of  the 
eighteen   state  pupils?  ' 

"I  have  not  claimed  that  there  are 
eighteen   doing   this    woi^k." 

"Well,  talking  out  your  wife  and  two 
daughters,    how   many?" 

■'I  think  we  have  no  person  there 
who  is  not  essential." 

•What  were  the  profits  from  the 
work   last   year?" 

'Mr.  Jones  looked  over  a  report  and 
sai<i  he  was  unable  to  state  the  profits; 
he  could  only  give  expenditures.  Rough- 
ly, he  estimated  the  profiits.  above  all 
expejises  of  the  different  shops,  at  about 
$800.  the  expense  of  sending  the 
state  pupils  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  Is  ?300  per  annum,  the 
■same  as  the  charge  made  here.  The 
Hart/ford  institution  has  some  non-res- 
ident pupils,  who  pay  different  prices 
according  to  the,  work  they*  do.  The 
highest  price  any  one  has  paid  is  $300 
and  the  lowest  is  $112  per  annum.  There 
were  four  outsiders  last  year,  one  paid 
$300,  one  paid  $150,  and  two  paid  $112. 
The  difference  ibetween  the  lower  price 
and  $300  was  made  up  by  the  rwork  of 
the  individuals. 

'^Can  you  show  $1S8  profit  from  the 
work  of  any  one  of  these?" 

"I  cannot." 

"What  interest  are  you  paying  on  the 
mortgage?' 

"Six  per  cent." 

"What  were  your  donations  last 
year?" 

"The  report  shows  $2,146." 

■Superintendent  Marshall  of  the  kin- 
dergaiiten  department  interposed  at 
this  point  to  ask  whether  Judge  Mc- 
Manus thought  that  Mr.  Jones,  working 
for  $600  and  board,  had  not  some  otheb 
interest  than  his  pay. 

General  McManus  smiled  and  made 
no  answer. 

Trustee  Steele  Endorses  the  Institution. 
E,  J.  Steele  of  Torrington,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  (blind,  said  that  -When  he  was  first 
appointed  he  heard  much  criticism 
of  the  management  of  the  institution 
and  investigated  the  matters  for  him- 
self. The  state  .  auditors  told  him 
there  was  no  inisapplication  of  funds, 
but  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  consoli- 
date the  Industrial  and  kindergarten 
departments.  He  visited  the  Perking 
Institute  at  Boston  and  found  little  at- 
tention to  the  kind  of  work  that  the 
Hartford  institution  Is  doing  in  the  i 
ciare  of  the  adult  Iblind.  Mr.  Steele  ' 
sAso  made  inquiries  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  At  the  latter  place  he 
was  told  that  few  graduates  did  well 
aifter  leaving  the  home;  it  was  better 
that  they  remain.  He  was  not  wholly  j 
satisfied   with   what    the   institution   is  j 


doing.  It  needs  means  to  do  a  broader 
work.  He  estimated  the  blind  peop'.e 
of  Connecticut  at  700,  many  of  whom 
are  deserving  of  care  in  an  institution. 
The  property  of  the  two  departments 
of  the  Hartford  institution  Is  about 
.$80,000,  with  an  equity  of  about  $10,000. 
The  institution  is  young  and  making  a 

struggle.  

In  conclusion  Mr.  Steele  favored  the 
s.ppro;priation  of  -$15,000,^  and 'expressed 
his  ■satisfaction  with  the  management 
,<jf  Mr.  Jones.  He  favored  buj^ing  a 
tract  of  land  outside  the  city  and  unit- 
ing the  two  departments.  Whether  he 
would  favor  enlarging  the  present  plant 
was  a  question  he  was  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  answer.  The  equity  of  $40,000 
would  afford  funds  for  a  better  home 
than   ftie  institution   has. 

General   McManus   asked   whether   It 
would  not  be  hetter  to  expend  money 
1  for  permanent  work  and   the  property 
to  be  under  state  ownership. 

Mr.  Steele  replied  affirmatively  to  the 
(first  question,  but  questioned  the  advis- 
ability of  state  control,  as  it  might  fall 
into    political    hands. 

Senator   Pattisori — "How     about     the 
state   owning  the  property?" 
Mr.   Steele — "I  sihould  favor  that." 
General  McMa-.ius — "Do  that  and  you 
won't  hear  an>-thlng  more  from  me." 

'Mr.  Steele  said  that  directors  would 
he  glad  to  sign  any  paper  giving  prop- 
ei'ty  control  to  the  state. 

In  a  conversational  way  the  fact  was 
shown  that  the  state  allo^ws  $300  for 
each  blind  person  placed  in  an  institu- 
tion to  be  cared  for,  'but  not  if  remain- 
ing in  their  own  homes.  He  argued 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  edu- 
cate its  children,  and  the  blind  need  a 
peculiar  kind  of  education  to  make  them 
self-suiDporting. 

'The  Rev.  Mr.  Twichell's  Views. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Twichell  of  the  insti- 
tution's advisory  beard  said  that  the 
appropriation  is  needed,  and  he  en- 
dorsed  the   management. 

"1  was  never  more  surprised  than  to 
hear  General  MoManus  try  to  roast  Mr. 
Jones."     [Laughter.)  '  ! 

"He  caime  alonig  when  we.  needed  a 
man;  he  has  done  well,  and  is  a  useful 
factor  in  the  work." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.)  TWichell  expressed  ' 
satisfaction   with   the  condition   of  the 
institution   and  its   outlook   for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Judge  McManus  a^ked  whether,  if 
there  are  a  'hundred  'blind  persons  need- 
ing care,  it  would  not  be  advisable  tor 
the   state   to   esta'oli,°h   jnifi    rnnimi    if , 

OT\-n  institution.  Mr.  Twichell  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  tout  he  favored  pres- 
ent assistance  to  the  existing  one. 

Attorney  Barbour  said  he  did  not  care 
to   call   any  further   witnesses. 

When  the  OipP'OSition  was  called  Miss 
Mary  Hall  of  the  state  board  of  chari- 
ties rose  and  said  that  she  appeared  in 
opposition,  and  that  several  blind  per- 
sons were  present  who  desired  to  be 
heard. 

Owing  to  the  late  hour  the  hearmg 
was  closed  for  the  afternoon  and  was 
I  adjourned  to  Friday   at  '1:30. 

The    Hartford   TeJegram. 


HARTFORD,  FRIDAY,  'MARCH  13,  1903. 

LOUD   eaU    FOR    fiSONEY 

INDUSTRIAL    HOME    FOR    BLISI 

■APPEALS  TO  APPEOrniA- 

TIOX   COMMITTEE. 


"We  want  .$15,000  ,ind  we  need  H 
bad,"  was  the  cry  for  aid  which  tlio  in- 
dustrial home  for  the  blind  raised  ho- 
fore  the  appropiiation  commit:ee  yester- 
day. There  was  much  interest  in  the 
hearing  and  the  committee  Iv.i'.l  to  ad- 
journ from  its  room  to  the  senate  eliam- 
i  bcr  in  order  to  accommodate  tbose  wlio 
were  in  attendance. 

.loscph  L.  Barbour  conducted  the  case 
for  the  homo.  Charles  H.  Jones,  general 
supcrintendt-nt '6f  the  home,  was  called 


plaiirea  tlie  locution  of  the  i^rouiias,  ...• 
coiiTeiiienees  now  contended  witli,  etc., 
etc  The  appropriation  was  needed  lo 
make  the  buildings  larjfer,  pui  ticnlarly 
at  the  work  .sliop,  and  for  the  finishing 
np  of  the  broom  shop  and  new  dormi- 
tories..He  said  a  bid  had  been  put  in  tor 
this  work  and  that  the  amount  was 
,$1750-  ?50t»  additional  would  be  needed 
for  the  heiilins-  and  -f^OO  for  the  plumb- 
ing. He  tlien  v.'ent  on  and  showed  that 
the  institution  was  all  tied  up  with 
debts  and  that  it  wanted  most  of  the 
nxoney  to  settle  up  tliese  debts  with. 
There  were  private  loans  of  $2,000,  other 

'indebtedness  of  iiil.OOO  and  mortgage 
notes  aggregating  $2,000.  There  was  also 
a  school  fund  shortage.  The  institute 
wanted  lo  get  a  little  working  caprt,al 
which  it  could  always  make  it  a  point  to 
have  on  hand,— enough,  so  tliat  they 
could,  at  least,  enjoy  the  economy  which 
comes  from  buying  in  the  market  at 
seasonable  times  and  in  quantity.  Tlie 
hearing  was  a  long  one. 

THE    HABTFOBD    DAILY 


TIMES,    SATUKDAY, 
MARCH    14,    1903. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  BLIND. 


Further  Testimony  by  Pupils — Super- 
intendent   Jones's     Opinion  of 
State  Charity  Board. 


The  hearing  in  the  senate  chamber  by 
the  appropriations  committee,  Pjriday 
afternoon,  continued  until  a  late  hour. 
E.  H.  Northrop,  a  former  pupil  and 
now  working  in  the  chair  shop,  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  with  the  in- 
stitution, In  that  it  does  not  give  the 
instruction  that  it  should  give,  such  as 
singing  and  piano  tuning,  as  desired 
by  some  pupils.  He  made  no  complaint 
of  the  food  and  admitted  to  Mr.  Bar- 
bour that  the  superintendent  had  treat- 
ed him  fairly.  Witness  said  that  Mr. 
Madson  was  dissatisfied  because  he 
could  not  have  a  piano.  He  was  learn- 
ing piano  tuning. 

Miss  Carter,  until  recently  a  state 
pupil,  complained  that  the  institution 
teaches  no  trade  at  which  the  girl 
graduates  can  make  a  living.  She  had 
received  a  few  singing  lessons  in  four 
years,  at  an  expense  of  $19  for  the  les- 
sons. Miss  Clark  made  the  typewrit- 
ten copy  o{  Miss  Murtha's  statement 
from  her  copy  printed  in  raised  letters. 
The  printing  department  of  the  institu- 
tion, she  thought,  should  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  sleeping  quarters  for 
the  pupils,  so  that  they  need  not  cross 
the  street.  Witness  was  invited  to  go 
before  the  state  board  of  education  of 
the  blind,  ibut  not  now  being  a  pupil, 
did  not  care  to  make  any  statement 
to  them. 

To  Senator  Pattison— I  never  learned 
anything  by  whicli  I  could  make  a  liv- 
ing. I  stayed  so  long  because  I  had  no 
home  to  go  to.  My  bit)ther  is  now 
supporting  me.  I 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  a  member 
of  the  committee.  Miss  Clark  said  that  | 
the  food  was  such  that  sometimes  she 
could  not  eat  it.  To  Mr.  Barbour  she 
admitted  that  the  superintendent  sat 
at  the  same  table  and  had  the  same 
fare. 

The  opposition  closed  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Miss  Carter,  and  Superintend- 
ent Jones  then  replied  to  some  of  the 
statements  by  the  witnesses  a.gainst 
the  institution.  As  to  using  the  store 
premises,  Mr.  Jones  said  it  was  no  place 
for  dormitory  purposes  for  the  male 
pupils.  He  would  never  have  the  male 
and  female  pupils  lodged  in  the  same 
building.  The  store,  therefore,  is  rent- 
ed. Run  by  the  institution  as  a  store 
it  was  not  a  success.  It  now  pays  $8 
a  month  rent.  The  printing  office  paid 
a  profit  of  $134  last  year  over  ail  ex- 
penses. 

To  Miss  Hall— The  rent  of  the  prem- 
ises across  the   street   is   $375,   but   the 


printing  office  space  would  not  accolri- 
modate  the  men,  even  If  not  used  as  a 
printing  office. 

Mr.  Jones  asserted  that  no  Connecti- 
cut pupil  has  ever  lost  anything  by 
the  taking  in  of  four  pupils  from  out- 
side the  state.  They  came  from  Mass- 
achusetts, worked  out  a  part  of  their 
board  and  their  towns  paid  the  bal- 
ance. There  has  been  no  holding  back 
of  the  aid  the  state  povldes.  $200 
to  each  graduate,  when  they  deserved 
It.  Whether  or  not  this  shall  be  paid 
rests  with  the  board  of  education  of  the 
blind.  Mr.  Jones  said  that  all  the 
troubles  albout  the  Institution  had  re- 
sulted from  the  Interference  of  mem- 
bers of  the  state  board  of  charities  who 
had  fostered  the  complaints  and  the 
complainants.  Mr.  Jones  was  proceed- 
I  ing  in  a  bitter  attack  on  the  hnar/i 
when  M1.SS  Hall  protested,  and  Senator 
Pattison  said  that  the  committee  did 
not  care  to  reopen  old  sores. 

The  result  of  outside  Interference,  Mr. 
Jones  said,  was  that  the  pupils  re- 
belled against  very  proper  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Barbour  suggested  pracing  on 
the  stand  some  pupils  who  would  speak 
well  of  the  institution,  but  Senator  Pat- 
tison thought  this  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

Secretary  Kellogg  of  the  state  board 
of  charities  asked  leave  to  make  a 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  board,  but  Senator 
Pattison  said  that  the  committee  un- 
derstood the  board's  attitude. 

The  hearing  closed  at  this  point,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  committee 
will  visit  the  Institution  and  that  Su- 
perintendent Jones  will  furnish  some 
financial  details,   etc. 

The    Hartford    Teiesrram. 


HARTFORD,  SATUEiDAT,  MAR.  14,  1903. 


ON   THE   SHSTITUTE 


jSTIiOX'G    OPPO-SIXIOX    PRESBXT' 

ED   AGAINST  ifl.S.OOO  BLIXD' 
I  -4PPKOPRIATIOX. 


Those  that  attended  the  hearing  yester- 
day afternoon  before  tbe  committee  on 
appropriations  in  regard  to  the  granting 
of  $15,000  to  the  institute  for  the  blind, 
heard  some  very  enthusiastic  oppositioa 
ion  thei  part  of  'Miss  Mary  Hall  and  stud, 
en'ts  of  the  iplace.  Accusations  against 
the  institute  were  made  alleging  neglect,  I 
privation,  etc.  I 

The  hearing  was  the  second  instalment 
of  the  matter,  Ibe  institute  having  sub- 
mitted its  evidence  Thursday.  JNIiss  Hall 
was  the  first  speaker  and  she  began  her 
argument  so  abruptly  and  so  strongly 
that  it  took  away  the  breath  of  those 
even  who  had  'expected  to  hear  her  de- 
nounce the  project. 

She  said  that  she  came  as  a  taxpayer 
and  as  a  member  .of  the  board  of  chari- 
ties and  that  the  other  members  of  the 
board  had  stood  with  ber  in  her  antag- 
onis'm  until  their  selfishness  caused 
them  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  welfare 
of  others  and  see  only  their  own  de- 
sires. 

While  "roast"  is  not  a  refined  word 
fco  use,  it  applies  well  to  her  remarks. 
■She  "roasted"  the  institute  from  A  to 
Z.  The  store,  the  printing  office,  the  of-! 
fieers;  the  work,  all  fell  under  the  ban  of 
her  words.  The  institute  was  an  impo- 
sitionj  on  the  state,  and  insulted  the 
state  at  every  opportunity.  It  flaunted 
the  fact  that  the  state  would  not  false 
care  lof  the  'blind  properly.  When  she 
sat  down  she  was  nearly  exhausted  with 
her  outburst. 

Miss  Stella  Clark,  a  former  pupil  of 
thje  institute,  read  a  document  by  the 
blind  system,  which  told  of  the  abuse 


and  prlvatioi  i  pupils  had  been 

subjected.     Tl...,   .l     ..inent  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Mary      Murtha      and  bore  the 
names  of  several  aignern.    Miss  Murtha 
said,  in  explanation,  that  she  had  writ- 
ten th«  article  in  defense  of  the  pupils, 
which  she  had  been  requested  to  do.        ; 
Patrick  J.  Kennedy,  a  pupil,  testified 
that  he  had  been  api>ruaehed  in  regard  I 
to  the  hearing  and  had  been  threatened 
I  with  punishment   if   h<?   njipi-ared    beforel 
'  the  committee.  : 


COLLIER'S    WEEKLY 
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The     Blindfish 

PERHAP.S  one  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  in  connection  with  the  blindfish 
{Amhlyopsis  spclaus)  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  in  Kentucky,  the  Wyandotte  Cave  in 
Indiana  and  the  dark  subterranean  waters 
of  the  linestone  rocks  of  the  Central  United 
States,  is  that,  like  many  human  beings  -ivho 
are  deprived  of  the  power  of  vision,  its  sense 
of  hearing  is  most  acutely  developed. 

These  curious  aquatic  creatures,  absolutely 
colorless,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  exter- 
nal eyes,  and  measuring  only  about  five  inches 
in  length,  have  such  quick  hearing  that,  al- 
though they  come  to  the  top  of  the  water  to 
feed,  and  can  be  easily  taken  by  the  net  if  the 
strictest  silence  is  observed,  are  so  sensitive 
to  sound  that  unless  one  almost  holds  one's 
breath  they  will  dive  downward  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity  and  hide  themselves  be- 
neath stones  or  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water. 

As  though  to  further  protect  them.  Nature 
has  also  provided  them  with  organs  of  touch 
arranged  in  a  series  of  transverse  ridges  on 
either  side  of  the  head,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  able  to  tell  the  near  proximity  of 
enemies  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 

Another  wonderful  provision  of  Nature  is 
that,  being  obliged  to  find  its  food  on  the 
surface — there  being  very  little  life  in  the 
deep  waters  of  these  caves — its  mouth  is  so 
formed  that  it  is  directed  upward,  and  the 
head  being  very  flat  above,  the  mouth,  as  it 
swims,  is  just  at  the  top  of  the  water.  In 
this  way  it  is  able  to  take  its  food  quickly 
and  easily,  and  so  needs  no  eyes,  its  acute 
sense  of  hearing  more  than  making  up  for 
the  deprivation  of  sight. 


I 


TEBN  ,  MOKNING    NEWS, 


MARCH    12,    1903. 
BLIND  INSTITQTIOK 

'ROCKLIFFR  HOME  FOR   BLIND 

WOMEN." 


The  thirty-ninth  annual  meetinj  in  connec- 
bion  with  the  Hull  Blind  Institution  was  held 
in  the  diniuig-room  of  the  Institute  yesterday 
afternoon.  Mr  Edward  I/ambert,  J.P.,  vice- 
Dtesident,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  atten- 
dane©  was  small,  among  those  present  being 
Dr  W.  C.  Rockliffe,  the  hon^  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Mr  P.  Eunton,  Mr  J.  J.  T.  Ferens, 
Alderman  Cohem,  Councillor  Latus,  Dr  J. 
Stothard,  Mt  F.  Moore,  Miss  Levett,  the 
Misses  Lambert,  Mies  Hunt,  and  Mrs  E.  Daily. 

The  committee,  in  their  annuaJ  report, 
stated  with  great  satisfaction  that  th«  home 
was  now  placed  on  a  sound  financial  footing, 
iind  recorded  its  deep  sense  of  indebtedness  to 
the  hon.  treasurer,  Dr  Bockliile,  who  had 
initiated  and  eiicoessiully  carried  out 
the  plan  for  the  Home  Endowmeni 
Fund,  which  amounted  to  ^61,725.  The 
sales  in  connection  with  the  workshop 
and  manu'faotuTing  department  shoiwed  a  <ix>- 
oreiase  of  atoout  £100.  The  legacies  amounted 
to  S191  19s  6d.  Tihie  loss  on  th'e,  m'Sonufac- 
tuiins  amd  trading  acooitunt  was  owing  in  a 
g'l'eat  msasune  to  the  keen  competition  in  the 
s'taiple  trades.  During  the  year  1,943  chairs 
had  'been  sent  to  ibe  re-seated',  the  greatest 
number  ever  received.  In  regard  to  the 
cork  femdier  departnient  a  daoraase  im  the 
aales  was  recorded.  The  sick  benefit  and 
aatertainment  branch  continued  to  be  the 
most  vahvable  portion  of  the  work.  Tie  sub- 
scriptions— ^626  13s  6d — ishoiwed  a  small  de- 
crease, as  well  as  the  donations,  ^63  17s  6d. 
Some  £ISO  had'  been  expended  in  relief  more 
than  m  1901.  The  membership  om  the  books 
•at  the  ©ndi  of  the  year  wae  195. 

Dr  iRockliffe  remarked  tinait  what  they  really 
wanted  was  the  institutuon  dioubling  in  size. 

The  Chairman,  m  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  alluded  to  the  trad©  competition, 
which  made  it  diiiicult  for  the  workshop 
department  of  the  institution  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  rendsTed  it  necessary,  too, 
that  they  should  receive  outside  sub- 
scriptions. 

Mr  F.  Eunton  seconded  the  motion,  whioh 
was  carried. 

The  Chairman  spofcei  in  high  terms  of 
Dr  Rockliii'e's  services  in  cofQnection  with 
the  institution,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
decision  come  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  moved :  "That  this  meeting  re- 
ceives with  pleasure  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  General  Committee  on  February  2Sth, 
and  recognises  the  present  as  being  a  suit- 
able opportunity  for  perpetuating  Dr  Bock- 
liffe's  energetic  and  invaluable  services  to 
this  institution,  extending  over  twenty  years, 
by  resolving  that  the  Home  for  Blind  Women, 
which  has  been  founded  and  mainly  freed 
from  delbt  by  his  voluntary  and  ungrudging 
services,  be  named  after  Dr  Rockliffe,  'The 
Rockliffe  Home  fox  Blind  Women,  Hull.' " 

Dr  Stothard  suggested  that  the  title  should 
be. altered  to  Dr  Rockliffe's  Home,  &o.,  but 
iDt  Rockliffe  expressed  a  preference  for  the 
title  as  it  stood. 

Alderman  Cohen  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  Mr  Moore  supported. 

The  resolution   was  carried. 

Dr  Rockliffe,  in  reply,  said  that  from  the 
boittom  of  his  heart  he  felt  deep  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  shown  to  him.  His  first 
association  with  the  blind  came  about  by  an 
a.ooident.  He  was  actually  forced  into  the 
work.  He  went  on  to  refer  to  his  association 
with  ithe  blind  in  Hull  and  his  presidency  oif 
the  Blind  Association.  Dr  Rockclift'e  pro- 
ceeded to  coimpare  some  of  the  figures  in  last 
year's  report  with  those  of  1882,  indicating 
the  advance  made.  He  refuted  the  untrue 
statement  which  had  been  repeated  in  Hull. 
and  iVhich  Dr  Rockliffe  has  on  a  previous 
occasion  denied  as  fahe,  namely,  that  of 
every  shilling  given  in  Hull  to  the  institu- 
tion only  twopence  went  dnfco  the  jMckets  of 
the  blind.  In  conclusion  he  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  all  those  who  'had  in  any  way  I 
helped   the    institution. 

Mr  Pea^ns  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
carried.  ' 


■Oounoillor  tlaltus  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  1 
to  the  honoitarv  officers  amid  retTiTinjg  oom-i 
mittee,  and  proposed  tlheir  re-sleotiilon.  ! 

Alderman  Odhen  sSdonded,  and  theTmotion  i 
was  carried. 

CoTinoiillor  Laitus  was  elected  on  the  com- 
mittee in  the  place  of  the  laite  Mr  J.  H.  HdHl. 

Mr  Runton  proposed,  and  Dr  Sbothard 
eecond'ed,  a  vote  of  thaints  to  the  dhaiTimau. 

Dr  Ro-okliffe,  in  sTiipporting,  saiid  he  shonld 
like  their  dhbirm^aii  aud  himself  to  run  in 
dorable  harness.  Let  them  have  a  Daimibert 
Hoimjo,  and  tlhen  tfhey  would  soon  get  their 
institution  d'oTiWed  in  size— (Iheiar,  helar). 

The  volte  was  heairtily  accoorded. 

WILL  BUILD  NEW  HOME 

FOR  PUND  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 


Bill        Appropriating         .flSOjOOO       for 

Groniid  and  Building  Passes 

Finally. 


HEPUBLIC  SPECIAL.. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  March  19.— Without 
an  opposing  vote,  the  Senate  this  morning 
passed  O'Dpnnell's  House  bill  to  provide 
for  the  sale  of  the  Missouri  Blind  School 
at  Nineteenth  and  Morgan  streets,  in  St. 
Louis  and  appropriating  $150,000  for  the 
.jwrchase  of  ground  and  the  erection  of  a 
new    building   at   some   other    point   in   the 

'^-'y-  ,     ,  -J- 

An  amendment  was  attached  providing 
that  the  three  Commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  who  are  to  con- 
duct the  sale,  may  sell  the  property  either 
publicly  or  privately.  This  will  probably 
be  concurred  in  by  the  House.  The  sum 
of  $30,000  is  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of 
three  acres  of  ground  and  $120,000  for  the 
new  bulkling.  The  bill  has  an  emergency 
clause. 

YORKSHIEE     HERAIiB, 
MARCH    14,    190a. 
YORKSHIRE  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 


KFFORTS  TO  SPREAD  IHG  WORK. 


The  annual  meeting  of  Governors  of  tlie  York- 
.shire  School  for  the  Blind  was  heW  oin  Friday,^ 
at  York,  the  Dean  of  York  prtiading.  Amom.gist| 
tho.se  present,  were  the  following  members  of  the 
Managing  Committee :  Alderman  Border,  Mr. 
H-  M.  Foster,  Mr-  W.  W,  HargMve,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Huai't,  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Thom- 
son, the  Rev.  R.  W.  Vickers.  Mr.  J.  P.  W^alkex, 
and  Sir  J.  Sjkes  Ryiner,  Mr.  J.  Melros-e,  Mr.  F-i 
J.  Mimby  (hon-  secretary),  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Nor-j 
wood,  M.A.  (superintendent).  Apologies  were' 
received  from  the  Archbishop  of  York  .ajid  Mr. 
J.  T.  Ware,  'and  it  was  explained  that  the  Pre- 
fiitlient,  Earl  FitzwiUiara,  was  in  Ireland. 

In  the   course  of     their  detailed     report     the 
Managing  Committee  said:  — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COIvJailTi'EE. 
During  19Q2  excellent  work  has  been  going  for., 
ward  in  blii.s  institution.  Aiding  under  t-iis  erjjert 
advice  kindly  given  bj  Mv.  -K-Uuipiirey,  the  en- 
gineer of  tlio  Ycri  vV^aterivorks  Com,pany,  the 
(•AiEirriitt^c  have  (in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
luauageiuent)  improved  the  'water  supply  and  ex- 
tended the  apparatus,  hydrants,  hose  pipes,  etc., 
at  a  cost  of  iiiOa,  but  the  most  interesting  feature 
has  been  the  extention  of  the  fire  drill,  wliicli  is 
now  a  pleasure  to  the  pupils,  aud  has  a  good 
moral  ellect.  The  Chief  Oonstable  of  York  kmdly 
made  an  official  report  on  the  subject.  Under  the- 
careful  and  devoted  superintendence  of  Mr.  Nor- 
wood the  several  departiueiits  pursue  the  even 
tenour  oE  their  way,  and  the  schools  continue  to 
earn  good  reports  and  substantial  grants.       ilie 


teaching  of  music  continues  to  produce  good  re- 
sults aud  mucli  enjoyment  to  our  pupils  and  our 
visitors.  Piano  tuning  has  provided  employment 
for  several  pupils  after  they  have  left  the  school, 
and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  instrument 
which  they  have  acquired  gives  promise  of  their 
being  able  to  earn  a  substantial  income.  Iii  the 
workshops  improvement.'J  have  been  effected  and 
mew  macliines  purchased.  As  to  the  tradies,  ithe 
financial  results  show  gratifying  figures  in  the 
treasurer's  balance  sheet.  The  domestic  manage- 
ment is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  Scurborough 
home  continues  to  do  well,  but,  the  sales  being 
dependent  in  some  measure  upon  visitors,  were 
less  in  1902  than  in  1801.  The  traditions,  of  the 
blind  in  that  town  are  of  a  high  order,  and  yel> 
llie  townspeople  countenance  begging  by  the 
blind  in  their  streets,  which  is  the  greatest 
liindrance  to  those  wlio  desire  'work.  The  secur- 
ing of  'work  for  the  adult  blind  is  the  business  of 
their  neighbours  rather  than  of  this  institution, 
but  it  is  occupyimg  a  large  portion  of  our  time. 
We  appeal  to  those  wlio  send  them  to  be  edu- 
cated to  welcome  them  back  to  their  oini  ueigh- 
iiourhood  and  find  them  work.' 

THE  CLEV^ELAND  BRANCH. 
Many  blind  children  from  Cleveland  have  been 
educated  liere,  and  for  their  benefit  your  Com- 
mittee opened  a  workishop  in  Middlesbrough  in 
1898.  but  this  was  done  entirely  in  the  faith 
that  the  peaple  of  Cleveland  would  undertake  the 
responsibility-  The  outlay  at  the  end  of  1901 
IkuI  exceeded  £800,  but  we  have  plea'Siur-s  in  re-' 
pcrting  that  that  branch  and  worksh'op  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Local  Clummit'tee  as  from 
January  Ist,  1903,  and  your  Committee  have 
writtcin  oft'  all  indebtedne.S'S  on  account  of  that 
venture  'in  respect  of  the  previous  period 
Whilist  rejoicing  ioi  the  prospect  for  the  blind  o( 
Cleveland,  this  can  be  no  iprecedent  for  the^ 
future,  but  it  selrve's  to  illustrate  what  must  b(i 
d'Oiie.  There  are  olher  ttowns  iand  district.?  in} 
which,  similar  efforts  are  needed,  and  other 
towns  al.so  in  which  such  ciforts  are  enciniragedj 
'by  your  Oommittee  under  your  authority  and 
are  succeeding.  lai  Huddertfield,  Wakefield.l 
and  Whitby  the  good  work  grows  apace.  '.rii-sj 
legacie.i  received  during  the.  year  amount  to] 
£558  18s.  6d.  Since  the  laist  annual  meeting] 
we  have  los't  three  colleagues  -of  many  yean 
standing,  Mir,  J.  F.  T'aylor,  Mv.  WiUiam  Ij^nv 
ton,  and  Mr.  Bowden  Cattley  We  cannot  more] 
-warmly  c-ommend  the  work  than  by  quoting  th- 
following  entry  in  the  visitor.^'  book  on  the  10th 
inst.  by  Mr.  T.  King:— "This,  my  lirst  officiiil! 
visit,  oonfirmis  the  feelings  of  admiration  'OF  tire] 
excellent  work  accomplished  in  this  noble  in 
rtitution."  Mr.  Kin>r,  H.M.  Senior  Chief  In 
spectoT,  'retire.f  Prom  office  witli  the  best  wishes 
not  only  of  this  Oommittee,  but  of  many  others, 
who  will  have  occasion  ito  regret  h'm  retiireinent 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  RIOl'ORT. 

The  Superintendent  (Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood 
M.A.),  reported  tliiit  there  were  at  tlio  begin 
niiig  of  the  yeai'  44  boys  and  25  girls  in  the  in 
stitut-joav,  ami  on  the  books  on  Decejubcr  31st, 
46  boys  and  27  girls.  Since  that  date  the  nimi- 
be-Ts  had  biesn  made  up  'to  78.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  school  work  all  the  younger  pupils! 
receive  daily  manual  firaining,  whikt  the  eUfer 
pupi'S  devote  the  whole  or  the  greiiter  ip-M-t  of 
the  day  to  basket-making,  •brush-m.aljing,  mat 
weaving,  mattress-making,  piano  tuning,  musio 
and  typewriting,  the  girls:  being  chielly  engaged 
jn  knitting,  chair  caning,  and:  typewriting.  The 
continuation  cla'Sses  from  seven  to  eight  were 
still  doing  their  useful  work  and  were  attended 
by  the  senior  'pupils.  T'he  health  of  the  pupils 
had  been  very  goo'd.  DuTing  the  year  the 
Ma/rkham  Fund  had  expended  .-G18  lis.  3d.  In 
grants  to  formteT- ipupils,  but  the  iireome  is  quite 
inadequate-  The  special  grants  made  to  former 
pupil®  and  aged  blind'  amounted  to  £151  6s.  9d. 
In  fairness  to  the  trading  ;iccouiita  of  the  in- 
stitution Mr.  Norwood  said  he  mU'St  point  out 
the  large  amount  of  materi-als  supplied  to  snuillftv 
workshop's  and  other  blind'  workei'siat  cost  price, 
neces-'i'tatin-g'  a  la'r.ger  outlay  in  Taw  'materiid  and 
considerable  co,«t  in  handling.  The  trade  re- 
ceipts at  York  showedi  an  increase  for  the  year 
of  £387.  and  there  wa«  a  .slight  decrea-se  of  iSJO 
Ms.  at  'Scarboirough.  The  wages  and  supjje- 
ments  naid  to  the  blind  for  work  done  amoiiiiled 
to  £1.217.    -  ;•' 

THE  DEAN  AND  ULIND  BEGGARS. 

Tlie  D'ea;ri  of  York  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tioin :  "That  the  report  now  read  be  odopted, 
and  printed,  with  the  rules,  a  llet  of  the  G'over- 
iiors  of  the  School,  and  the  treasurer's  balance! 
sheet ;  and  that,  until  the  next  annual  meeting, 
the  Managing  Oommittee  be  empowered  to  elect 
liupils."  He  said  (he  report  dealt  with  all  the 
dift'ereait  departments,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
officer-s  in  charge   of     them   all  were     exertilig. 


•  jtliemsclves  to  tiio  iitiiiosti  aucl  their  efforts  weic 
being  v«ry   greatly   a-prpreciated  by   those  Tirwi«i- 
[■Hieir   guiilwico.       On   the  whole   bhej    might  jre- 
jgard  'til*  report  iv  very     encouraging  one.      The 
T><:a,n  referred  to  tha  work  i;n  the  .ihops  and  in 
I  the  schools,  tli€  gymnasium,  the  swimming  claiss 
!  and   the  domestic  muinagemont  and  office   w'ork, 
I  amd  said  the  esliihiishmejit  of  a  recreation  room 
j  was  a  very  useful  (vdditioii.      The  Committee  re- 
j  gre'tiled  te  notice  that  there  was  -a-  igrcat  deal  of 
i  encouragement — well  intentioned,  no  douht,  but 
still  very   Tiufortumate   encouragement — given  to 
blind  beggars.       In  days  gone  by,  when  nothing 
was  done  for  the  blind,  tbe  blind  beggar  in  the 
street   had  »  ."jpeuial  claim   on  everyone.       But 
nowadays,  when  efforts  were  being  made  to  ira.iu 
the   bliind   and  find  tliein  employment,  it  would 
be  much  Ijetter  if  people,  instead  of  supporting 
Uiem    as   mendicaiiits,    would  .s-uip^wrt   such     in- 
stitutiona  as  this  and  also  do  what  they  could 
to  find  employment  for  the  blind.       These     in- 
stitutions could  do  a  gieat  deal,  buit  tliey  could 
not  guurantee   tlie  blind-  employment. 

ICXTliN SIGNS   OF  TH]!!   WOBK. 

Efforts  liad  been  madfe  to  spread  the  movement, 
uiid  they  hop<;d  it  would  be  tivken  up  througiioiit 
the  igrctvt  centres  iii  Yorlcshii-e-  In  1898  the 
workahoiw  were  fiiist  opened  at  Middlosbrougli 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  B-uckle,  but 
the  workmen  who  promised  tg,  sup- 
port  them  had  not  be<su  able  to  do 
what   they  anticipated 


blind  in  any  town  in  Yorkabir.'  not  contiuniug 
any  workshop  Ur  the  blind,  and  in  which  may  be. 
established  to  their  satisfa.jtion  a  worliGbon  (or 
the  blind,  a  percentage  of  the  first  cost  of  »ucli 
eistabli.fbment."  ,  j    .i. 

Mr  W.  F.  H.  Tlionison,  who  seconded  Uio 
motion,  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  giving  this 
power  to  the  committee,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted.  ,    ,  , 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  K.  Thompson,  seconde<J  I 
by   Aid.   Border,  the  Dean  of  York  was  thanked 
for  his  Fjerviccs   as  chairman. 

MAKCM     10,     ii^Oa 

FOB    THE    BLIND    IN    EOYPT. 


rrom_ 


_  .60 
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B.  B.-Watt  Charged  With  Illegal 
Sale  of  Liquor. 


A  small  pamphlet  just  issued  furnishcB  an  interesting 
account  of  the  work  that  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
'.Institution  fpr  the  Blind,  Zeitoun,  Cairo,  of  which  Mr. 
Kenneth  Scott,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Manchester-square,  London, 
is  the  hon.  secretary.  The  institution  was  e.itabliKhed  early 
in  1901,  through  funds  provided  by  the  late  Mrs.  T.  K. 
Armitage.  Ur.  T.  R.  Armitago  had  visited  Egypt  with 
Mrs.  Armitage  eleven  years  earlier  partially  with  tlie  view 
of  helping  the  blind.  The  doctor  died  from  the  result  of 
an  accident  at  his  home  in  Ireland.  But  Mrs.  Armitage 
Consequently  tliere  was  asked  Mr.  K.  Soott  to  prepare  a  scheme  on  lines  that  had 
rather  large  deficit,  but  the  Committee  bad  felt  been  suggested  to  her.  This,  through  the  British  and 
justified  in  writing  oft  this  balance  on  the  Local  Foreign  Blind  Association,  of  which  Dr.  Armitage  was 
Committee  taking  charge  of  the  work,  and  they  the  founder,  was  submitted  to  Queen  Victoria,  who 
hoped     that     the    institution     at     Middlesbrougii   commanded     it     to     be     sent    to     the    Khedive,     and 

hevlLZ^lv  .\'!!^,*",'i,?^'"?t  '       ^^°"''   his  Highness    gave  a    handsome    donation    towards    the 

be  vigorously  .siupported  and  become  a  prosperous        ,.    °.         ,\.  .  ,-,.,„  ^    ■      ■ 

branch.     T'liis  action  on  the  part  of  the  Com,mittee  "''l'^^*'"'^  <>«  ^^^  P'OJ'='=''  "•^"''^  '»  ^^oHy  unaectanan  in 

must  not,  however,    be  looked   upon   as  a   prece-  character.     Mrs.  Armitage   died  in  1901,  but  the  work  has 

dent,     the    work    had  iu>\7    been    lakeu    up    by  ''^'*°  continued  through   the  generosity  of  her  son   and 

Wakefield,  Huddersiield,   and   Whitby  with  great  daughter.  The  inclusive  annual  expenditure  is  under  £S00, 

success.     A.  circular  had  already  'been  sent  round  and  up  till  now  it  has  been  at  the  sole  charge  of  the 

asiking  the  Socal  education  authorities  to  jireveiit  Armitage  family,  but  any  help  or  participation  would  be 

young  children  being  kept  back  by  their  parents,  glartly  welcomed,  as  it  would  permit  of  the   work  being 

and  asking  thein  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  enlarged  and  would  encourage  the  feeling  that  an  interest 

wlio_took  a  special  interest  in  ^the  weMar_e  of  the  had  been  engendered  among  the  British  public  in  the  oon- 


ACCUSED  OF  MANY  OFFENSES 

Said  to  Have  Made  Capital  Out  of 
His  Affliction. 


dition   of 


From 


Date 


blind,     llc'ferriug  to  the  esta'blishment  of  an 

flints'    department,   tlie    Dean  suid   they    had   at  „,         ,    .  . 

present  one  child  five  years  old,  and  they  bad  de-  ^^°^^  desiring  to 

cidcd  to  take  two  more  aged  five  and  six.  Every-  Scott, 
lone  felt  that  they  ought  to  have  a  department  to 
!  themselvfK,    and,   as    far  as   possiWe,    be  brought 

to  receive  a  good  education.  If  they  remained  aj 
I  home  they  grew  up  in  indolent  habits  and  found 

great  difficnlty  in  acquiring  habits  of  industry  and 
1  ee]f-di.sci,pUuc  when  taken  in  hand  later.  TJi< 
|Ohainnan  also  ispoke  of  the  loss  of  the  aimuai 
]  treat  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Uawnay,  and  sugl 
!  gested  that  some  of  their  neighbours  who  bai] 
(gardens  or  pleaeauuces  might  take  the  'matter  up, 
jbecauae  blind  people  had  a  sense  of  appreciation 

which  others  did  not  quite  under-stand.  The 
jeiitry  by  the  senior  Inspector,  mentioned  in   the 

feport,  'was   very   gratifyiivg,  because  he   was  nol 

a  mam  to  put  down  any  thing  he  did  mot  realise, 

and  he  had  had  every  opportunity  of  gauging  the 

work  done.     They  could  not  desire   higher  com- 

raeudation  or  anything  more   encouraging  for   the 

Future.     Tii  the  excellent  report  of  Mr.  Norwood 

|thcy  were  told  how  the  v/ork  had.  gone  oii  m  the 

differeint   departmenLs,    and  they    had  in   efoh    a 

report  a  gmirantee   that   it   would   be    carried  on 

with  almost   increased   eificieucy.    (He;ir,  hear.) 
Sir  Joseph  Ityraer  seconded  the  reisi.lution,  and 

appealed  to  tlie  public   tO' support  the  sale-room    at 

the  school  as  much  as  possible.     They  would  get 

their  money'.'i  worth,  and  at  the -.aine  tiinea,sBiiit 

B  good  object. 

The  resolution  was  atiopted. 
Mr    W.  W.   Hargrove  moved  the  next  resolu- 
tion, aai'd  said  that  during  bis  experience  the  pur- 
chase of  the  freehold   property   from  the   Crown 
had  given  'areat  facilities  for  the  extension  of  tlio 

i  aceommioda~'tion,  and  this  had  added  very   muck 

to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  inetitutioii. 

He  would  particularly  men'tion   the   building    ol 

the  sanatorium'  and  the  pa-incipa!'s  house.     At  no 

time  that  he  couW  reroem'ber  was  tlve  institHtion 

in  a  more  prosperous  condition  or  more  deserving 

of  public  sup'port.     He  proposed  that  the  Mamag- 

in/  Oommiittee  be  re-appoittted,     and  tha;t  Lord 

Deramore  be  elected  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Bowden 

Cattley,  <Ltsea.»(!<l.  ,  ,   ,.        „ 

Mr   J   F    Walker  seconded  the  ie,solaition.  He 

Ithoueht   the  most  satisfactory   thing    they   had 

Idone  during  the  past  year  was  to  make  thei  place 

safe  in  case  of  fire.  - 

I     The   resolution    was    adopted.  _ 

The  Kev   E    W.  Vickers  moved  the  following 

; resolution:  "fhab  a  sum  bo  eet  '^side^  of  not  mora 
than  £200  to  be  applied  in  the  year  1903  through 
the  Markham  Fund  and  otherwis'e  among  former 
pupils  working  in  their  own  homes,  am  aged 
l\^A  men  and  women  in  Ycn-ksUire  ;  and  Un.b  .e 
committee  have  power  to  ofter  the  Ir.ends  of  the 


large  and  hitherto  helpless  class  in  E^ypt. 
help    should  communicate  with    Mr. 


r\At^.. 


8IB1CKEN  BLIND, 
BUT  m  SEE  AGMfl 


James   Ross'  Afliictioh   Was 
Only  of  Short  DuVa- 
tic 


James  R'oss,  who  was  sPSSRen  sud- 
denly blind  Friday  evening  last  while 
reading-  a  newspaper  on  a  ferryboat, 
and  who  had  to  be  helped  to  his  home 
at  110  Fourteenth  Street,  Hoboken, 
has. regained  his  sight  and  is  able  to 
work  again,  though  at  first  it  was 
thought  that  he  was  pemanently 
blind. 

Ross  is  24  years  old  and  is  a  print- 
er. He  worlis  all  day  under  an  elec- 
tric light,  but  had  never  experienced 
trouble    with    eyesight    before. 

His  experience  was  a  rather  remark- 
able one  and  is  said  to  have  been  di- 
rectly due  to  stomach  trouble  and  not 
to  any  imperfection  of  his  sight.  He 
will  not  even  have  to  wear  glasses  as 
a  result  of  his  temporary  blindness. 

Dr.    McNamara.   who   attended   him, 

is    much    interested    in    the    case    and 

itaay    have   something   new    in   optical 

ce  in   the  course  of   Ross'   t^eat^ 

raenf 


Hard  to  Get  Evidence  Against  Him. 
Choctaw-Iinehan    Trans.?er   Case 
Drags    Its    Weary    Way' Along. 
^       News  of  the  Customhouse, 

The  arre.st  yesterday  nt  Spain,   Hen- 
I  derson  county,   of   a   blind  Jan  ^n   the 

by'^fh^  "^J^r  ^'^  ^-^'^  »f  Jil^or  ts  said 
bj     the    Federal    autliorities    to    ho    ti « 

.shal  Elgin,  of  this  district,  has  been  c^ 
fw  ""^  '"  ^""^^  ^'^  extent  that  it  is  stated 

jssuea   and  -wholesa  e   arrests  «ra   tr:.  k^ 

made  in  the  near  future.  ^   '"*  ^* 

a.  h.  Watt,  So  years  old,  placed  under 

big  money  by  peddling  whisky  tSSS 
out  the  countiT  districts.  Watt  iTtotallv 
tohnd  and  it  is  stated  that  ^Lis  phS 
defect  aided  him  in  working  p^ff^ 

he™  ro^^"',*'^  sympathy  and^iS^ucto? 
them  to  purchase  their  liquors  from  hinf 
According  to  the  authorities  w"tt^ 
casionally  traveled  to  Jackson  framSpaTn 
and  there  purchased  whisk-y  in  lar"-e ' 
aiiantities,  carrying  it  back  to  'his  home 
L\t  Spam  and  about  the  vicinity  ^V^tt 
ca'rned  on  an  extensive  liquor  business 

aHed''?.^tl'°"°"  °^  "^^  axlthoritfesTas 
jailed   to  the  case   some   time   ago.   but 

.«n«'nr?'°   Z^,^    sympathized   w!th   l,e- 
;ause  of  his  affliction,  managed  to  evade 

Ztf'A'i^  ^t  -^^^^^^l  authorities  had 
fi-eat  difficulty  m  coming  in  possession  I 

of   fiufficient   CTidence   against   him   for 
the  issuance  of  a   warrant. 
*i,     T^'^  ^".^  ^^^^  for  tlie  April  term  of 
the  Federal  grand  jury  by  United  S?ites 
Commissioner  R.  A  Thome,  before  whom 

appe"a?Ince.''°-     ^^   ''^'  ^^^^   ^-Jj^ 


WTTT^ 


From_ 


INTELLIGENT    LIBERALITY. 

Now  that  the  debt  Is  pai'd.  It  Is  time  for  the  people  of  Missouri 
to  spend  a  Itttle  money  In  long-deferred  and  much-needed  repairs 

The  bllnd.asjdum  is  In  a  condition  of  unmitigated  sliualor  The 
capitol  at  Jefferson  City  is  leaking-  at  every  pore  and  the  pores 
lare  multiplying  in  number  and  Inoreaslngr  In  size.  The  Insane 
asylum  at  St.  Ix)uls,  which  shelters  largre  numbers  of  Insane 
patients  from  the  state  at  lai-gc.,  la  packed  to  suffocation  The 
state  university  needs  money  if  it  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance of  educational  science  and  maintain  its  credit  as  an  instl 
tution  of  learning  of  hig-h  character.  Every  InsUtution  In  fact" 
which  serves  the  humane  activities  of  public  life  Is  suffering 
from  grossly  inadequate   supplies. 

The  State  of  mssouri  is  rich  and  prosperous.  We  boast  of  a 
productive  soil  and  mining  resources  whloto  are  enough  of  them 
selves  to  make  the  state  rich  and  independent.  We  claim  a  rank 
among  the  first  In  the  sisterhood  of  states.  AgrlouIturaUy  com 
mercially  and  in  manufactures  and  mining  we  excel.  Private 
prosperity  Is  seen  on  every  side. 

Let  us  miake  our  public  prosperity  correspond 

This  does  not  argue  Increased  taxation.     It  means   the  assess- 


ment of  property  at  Its  proper  valuation.  TJhe  franchises  of  pub- 
lic corporations,  for  instance,  escape  with  issessment  ri'diculous- 
ly  Inadequate.  All  tWat  Is  needed  Is  a  str  ct  application  of  the 
law  as  it  stands.'  The  law  may  "be  Imjiro  ed,  but  it  will  serve 
as  It  is. 

Let  ths  public  life  of  Missouri  be  as  rl  ih  and  creditable  as 
tha  state's  wealth  and  intellect  can  suppo: ,  Neither  nlgglardli- 
ness  nor  extra,vaganoe  is  sound  policy.  Iitelligent  liberality  Is' 
what  the  state  needs  at  the  present  ^unctu  e  > 

M«^   .._  '--  ^ 
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KELIEF  ORDIN-AKTCE     HELD     UP 
IN    THE    COTJN-CIL. 


THREE    NAMES    ALSO    ADDED 


"Will  Have  to  Go  Back  to  Aldermen 

Aftei-    Passing    Council— Salary 

Bill  Bead  Again. 


The  meeting  of  the  board  of  council- 
men  last  night  was  ,not  unusually  inter- 
esting. There  were  just  23  members 
present,  a  bare  qno-uiv  or  ovdi)...:,:ces, 
and  Ernest  Meier,  defeated  cand  .,ate 
for  renomination  in  the  Ninth  w.Tvr". 
up  the  resolution  for  the  relie . 
indigent  Wind  by  voting  against 
received  but  one  reading.  It  was 
viously  amended  to  include  the  nam.  « 
Julia  Qulnn,  Charles  Kubitz  and  Moy 
McCort,  and  therefore  must  go  back  o 
the  board  of  aldermen  again  after  pa  !- 
Ing  the  council.  This  may  endanger  the 
receipt  of  relief  for  the  entire  year  Mr 
Meier  gave  no  reason  for  his  vote. 

Levi  Skeldon  saw  two  of  his  pieces  of 
legislation,  the  opening  of  Niagara  street 
and  the  filling  of  the  Ash  street  slip  ad- 
vanced another  long  step  by  the  approval 
of  the  board.  A  petition  accompanied  by' 
a  resolution,  asking  for  a  bicycle  pathl 
on  Front  street  from  Main  street  to  Dear- 
born avenue  and  providing  for  a  Joint' 
committee  from  the  two  boards  of  thel 
council,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Garand  arid 
approved. 

The  supplementary  salary  ordinance  re- 
ceived a  second  reading.  Dr.  Garand  at 
first  voted  against  it.  but  then  moved 
to  reconsider  and  voted  for  It.  Messrs 
Garvin,  Ahrens  and  Meier  voted  against 
it.  The  resolution  to  refuse  to  award  any 
more  sidewalk  contracts  to  S.  Ciark  on 
the  ground  that  his  methods  have  not 
been  satisfactory  was  tabled  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Vogel.  The  application  o«  the  Ohio' 


The  Human  Form  Divine. 

Two  very  Important  discoveries  have  been  recently  made  In  the  medical 
branch  of  the  sclentiflo  world— disGorerles  that  are  not  only  marvelous 
even  In  a  marreloue  ags,  but  thai  have  a  wMe  significance  as  to  tlie  future 
of   tli9  human  rac& 

One  of  these  discoveries  Is  the  ability  to  enable  the  blind  to  see  without 
the  use  of  eyes  and  the  other  tllH  ccmnT  -wm"' gKaW»-tb<>-  deaf  to  hear 
without  the  use  of  ears,  through  delicate  mechanical  appliances  that  in  the 
one  Instance  photographs  the  object  on  the  brain  and  In  the  other  aonverys 
ttis  sound  to  tha  same  organ. 

As  is  always  the  case  when  new  and  wonderful  mscoverles  are  Bc«de, 
the  world  will  be  full  of  doubters  until  practical  demonstrations  beoome 
the  rule  rather  than  tha  raoeptlon. 

From  the  days  of  Hsculaiilns  to  date  every  new  discovery  respeotlng  the 
human  form  and  its  powers  and  possrhilltles  has  awafeened  rldioule  and 
doubt,    until   the  marvels   of   one  decade  become  the  aooested  creed  of  the 

next 

When  Ha-rvey  dlseovered  the  clrculaUon  of  tha  blood  he  was  laughed 
to  scorn  by  maaay  of  the  ablest  minds  of  the  day,  and  when  Jenner  dis- 
covered his  process  of  preventing  the  spread  ef  smftllpoK— the  aoourge  of 
his   times— he   aroused   hitter   opposition. 

In  later  yeiaxs,  when  the  germ  theory  was  advocated,  a  storm  of  ridicule 
burst  upon  the  medical  world  which  has  not  wholly  abated  at  tha  present 

time. 

That  the  recent  dlsooverias  referred  to,  relative  to  sight  and  heartas, 
will  meet  th9  objections  and  orltloismB  of  those  who  cannot  graap  their 
possibilities  must  be  expected  aa  a  to  after  of  oourse,  though  in  raoent  years 
gr«at  discoveries  in  variwis  branch  os  of  sclentiflo  work  have  followed 
each  other  in  such  rapid  suooesslon  that  many  are  prepared  to  accept 
without   duestion   any   announcement  that  sclentiflo  men  see  fit  to  make. 

•  « 

« 

Theoretically  there  should  be  no  reason  why  the  vibrations  of  sight  and 
sound  cannot  be  mechanically  conveyed  to  tha  brain  even  if  nature's  ex- 
ternal   Infltrumente    for   that    purpose   have   been   impaired. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  practical  dlfCerenca,  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  medical  science,  between  tha  auditory  and  the  optic  nerves,  their 
functions  being  defined  by  Bpeclalizatlon  rather  than  by  any  dlfCerenoe  in 
tha  character  of  their  construction. 

It  has  boen  repeatedly  asserted  that  were  It  possible  to  exchange  the 
places  of  tha  specialized  nerves  one  might  learn  to  see  through  the  pneumo- 
gastrlc  nerve  and  learn  to  taste  through  the  optic  nerve. 

The  popular  Idea  that  a  picture  focused  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  Is  con- 
veyed Intact  to  the  brain  la  erroneous. 

The  picture  Is  reproduced  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  by  the  vibrations 
from  the  object  seen,  and  these  vibrations,  and  not  the  picture 
itself,  ore  conveyed  to  the  brain  and  are  there  reshaped  into  pictures  ap- 
propriate to  the  vibrations  recorded—very  much  as  sound  produces  vibra- 
tions in  the  telephone  which  are  conveyed,  not  as  sound,  but  as  vibra- 
tions, to  the  other  end  of  the  wire  and  reshaped  into  words  through  the  re- 
ceiver. 

When  one  understands  the  theory  of  vibration,  as  editorially  set  forth 
in  these  colunrns  some  days  since,  the  possibility  of  conveying  sensations 
of  Bight  and  sound  to  the  brain,  without  reference  to  the  delicate  ex- 
ternal   Instruments   provided   by   nature   for   that   purpose.   Is   apparent 

It  is  within  the  experience  of  almost  every  individual  that  the  deaf 
known  to  hear  through  Instruments  applied  to  the  teeth,  the  functions  of  tl 
auditory  nerve  being  exercised  by  other  nerves  which  necessity  has  sped; 
ized  to  some  extent  for  that  purpose. 

There   Is   no   scientific   or   physiological  reason  why     the     vibrations 
sight,  which  are  the  same  in  their  nature  as  tha  vibrations  of  sound,  dll 
kig  only  in  the  matter  of  rapidity  and  delicacy,  should  not  be  conveyed 
the    brain   through    mechanical    processes   and   be  reshaped   by  that  ori 
into    pictures,    thus    enabling    the   blind  to  see. 


nialndeT""of  the 
clisrfacter_  and 


business  was  of  a  routine 
pass  ed  .with  o  u't  _ 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  comjinvSr  'f„p 
permission  to  run  lines  thrfjufli "-S  -"(iitv 
was  referred  to  the  cof'imlttee  on  gW'-'fcnd 
light,  rather  a  peAWhHJ;...iitetioiti|i.tloe  re- 


■When  the  sclentlflc  world  more  fully  under^tamJs  the  vftratory  prin- 
ciple through  wWch  sight,  hearing-  and  all  other  sengatlonB  are  realized  and 
applied,  It  will  make  Btlll  greater  discoveries  relating  to  tha  Bcopo  and 
poTvers  of  "the  human  form  divine." 

A  recent  "discovery"  made  by  a  prominent  physician  that  thought 
possesses  color,  and  the  Invention  of  an  Instrument  by  which  these  colors 
ai-e  registered  and  the  trend  of  Ideaa  mechanically  recorded.  Is  along 
the  same  Una  of  possibilities  within  the  fleld  of  vibratory  Investigation. 
It  haa  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  knovrtedge  of  physiology  In 
the  abstract  cover*  but  a.  small  proportion  of  what  may  be  properly 
termed  tho  human  system.  ^ 

The  details  of  the  human  machine  from  an  anatomical  standpoint  are 
meager  compared  with  Its  Infinite  possibilities   when   In   action. 

There  Is  no  known  rule  In  mechanics  that  will  permit  the  removal  of 
airy  considerable  portion  of  a  delloately  constructed  machine  without  de- 
Btroylng  Its  usefulness,  whereas  th9  human  machine,  the  most  delicate  of 
all  structures,  can  be  mutilated  almost  beyond  the  point  of  recognition 
and  yet  oan-y  on  all  the  essential  functions  of  life. 

Were  It  not  that  the  duties  of  one  part  of  the  human  body  may  be  to 
a,  greater  or  lesser  extent  shouldered  upon  another  part,  when  the 
necessity  arises,  this  would  be  Impossible. 

Wltli  the  marvelous  posslbllltlea  of  the  human  system  in  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  one  portion  to  the  work  of  another   portion    there    is    apparently    nol 
limit  to  the  wonderful  discoveries  which   solentlflo   investigation   may   lead! 
to,  In  the  way  of  demonstrating  the  essential  qualities  of  the  life  principle  1 
—a  principle  divine  In  Its  origin,  Godlike  In  Its   possibilities  and   eternal  In 
Us  na)ture. 


'Sfflttw[ 
BOOK&jJO&J^f.  BLIND. 

!  The  public  library  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  books  for  the  blind  from  the 
estate  of  Marie  Sandel,  a  blinrl  musician. 
The  collection  contains  the  musical  scores 
of  the  great  composers  transcribed  Into  the 
Bralle  system  of  embossed  print.  The 
scores  of  the  operas  and  all  musical  com- 
positions, arranged  for  the  blind  musician, 
were  written  in  the  point,  so  that  the  mu- 
sician can  first  interpret  with  his  fingers 
and  then  find  expression  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  musical  instruments. 

Miss  Sandel  lived  in  Milwaukee  up  to  the 
time  of  her  death.  She  was  not  born  blind, 
but  her  sight  began  to  fail  when  she  was 
8  years  old.  She  was  always  a  studious 
child,  and  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  her 
life  was  being  forced  to  give  up  her  studies. 
She  turned  her  attention  toward  music  and 
her  development  was  remarkable.  She  was 
especially  apt  with  the  violin,  and  played 
from  Handel.  Bach.  Chopin,  and  Schubert  . 
with  a  deftness  and  simplicity  of  touch  that 
was  surprising.  She  attended  the  school 
tor  the  blind  and  learned  how  to  master 
the  point  system  of  reading,  which  helped 
her  to  pass  many  weary  hours  away. 

Before  she  died  she  expressed  a  wish  that 
her  books  be  given  to  the  public  library 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  afflicted  like  her- 
self, who  were  not  in  a  position  to  purchase 
them,.Afft*who  could  have  the  use  of  them^ 
a»^way. 
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TO  MAKE^^^mTrB-'^lSEB, 


how   Steins   tested   on  liiai   a   wonder- 
ful   apparatus    of    Steins'    invention, 
"by  which  he  was  not  only  able  to  re- 
j  store  lost  sight,  but  to  give  vision  to 
those  who  never  had  known  it. 

Steins  t'tiok  Vn/.e  into  a  dark  room 
and  bandaged  |liis  eyes  so  he  could 
see  nothing.  He  heard  the  profes- 
sor wallv  to  and  fro,  strike  a  match 
to  light  a  lamp,  and  then  felt  the 
appai-atus  fixed  around  his  temples, 
whereupon  he  instantly  saw  a  dim 
light  which  enabled  him  to  distin- 
guish surrounding  objects.  Present- 
ly the  light  became  stronger  and 
Caze  was  able  to  count  the  profes- 
sor's fingers  when  they  were  held 
;  before  him  and  to  enumerate  otlier 
things  in  the  room.  Just  as  he  was 
feeling  his  vision  clearing-  further 
and  was  consdnced  he  would  soon 
see  normally  Steins  suddenly  re- 
moved the  apparatus  and  Caze  was 
in  total  darl<ness. 

Steins'  claim  rests  on  the  theory 
that  a  man  does  not  see  with  his  eye 
but  with  his  brain,  the  eye  only 
serving  to  receive  the  image,  wjiich 
the  optic  nerve  transmits  t-o  the 
seat  of  perception.  If,  then,  the 
image  be  transmitted  to  the  brain 
without  eyes  a  blind  person  can  see 
as  well  as  anybody  else.  The  pro- 
jjfessor's  apparatus  is  on  the  same 
scientific  basis  as  a  telephone  with 
the  substitution  of  light  for  sound. 

Caze  states  that  several  othei 
physicians  experimented  with  the 
apparatus,  but  none  was  able  to  ex- 
plain how  the  astounding  resujts 
were    obtained.  .^^      ' 


Frenchman  Has  Device  for  Which 
He  Claims  Great  Powers. 


Prof.    Peter    Steins,  of  Paris,   Invcntx 
Conti-ivajiee    for    Acting-  Direct- 
ly ou  Oiitic  .\erve   Uegnrd- 
les.s  of  tli'l-   3i:>cs. 


eter  Steins  claims  to  have 
d  the  secret  of  rtsioriug 
ght  to  the  blind.  The  announce- 
ment is  published  in  the  lievue  des 
Kevues,    by    Dr.    (u/e.    wiio    explains 


From 


Date 


PoUofTbi/  eld 


ring  for  the  Deaf. 

lose  on  the  news  th.it  the 
'■y-  1   ifiii  l"i|- 1     to  se«,  which  doubt- 
loss   isn't  so,   comes   the   more   probable 
statement  that  the  deaf  have  tieen  made 
to    hoar— more    probable    because    Bome- 
tliing  like  It  has  been  Uoiie  before.  An  eye 
that  Is  closed  by  Its  lid,  or  by  a  cataract, 
may  distinguish  between  night  and  day, 
but  it  will  not  be  able  to  resolve  objects 
Into  tlielr  respective  colors  and  masses, 
and   If  there  Is  paralysis  of  the   optic 
nerve,  there  will  not  even  be  that.    Nor 
can  the  deaf  hear  if  the  auditory  nerves 
are  severed  or  paralyzed;  but  where  deaf- 
ness Is  due  to  some  obstruction,  or  to  a 
state  of  the  tympanum   that  makes   It 
not  readily  responsive  to  the  Impact  of 
sound  waves,  it  would  seem  that  there  Is 
hope    of   restoring   or   Inaugurating   the 
missing  sense. 
'     Tl'.e  "acoustlcon"  which   has  been  ex- 
hibited In  the  laboratory  of  Miller  Reese 
!  Hutchison,  Its  inventor,  has  enabled  sev- 
,  oral  of  the  inmates  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  in  Manhattan  to  hear  music  and 
words,   and  tho  joy  of   the  poor  people 
I  was  so  great  that  it  moved  the  beholders 
to  tears.     It  seems  a  pity  that  the  com- 
position of  the  gases  which  are  said  to 
be  neces.sary  for  the  working  of  the  de- 
vice,  and   which   occupy  a   part   of   the 
transmitter,   should    be  kept  by  the   in- 
ventor a  secret.     A  boon  such  as  this 
promises  to  be  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
world,  and  to  have  no  more  of  secrecy 
i  than   there   is   in   spectacles.     Naturally 
j  the  Inventor  expects  a  return  or  a  reward 
!  for  his   work,   and  he  is  entitled  to  It, 
but  considering  how   much  of  suffering 
and  privation  might  be  relieved  through 
the  use  of  such  a  device,  the  quicker  his 
"acoustic-on"  is  brought  into  general  use, 
the  better.     But  it  cannot  be  generally 
used  while  the  preservation  of  a  secret 
In  its   manufacture  makes  it  necessary 
to  limit  its  production.     Government  or 
a  millionaire  could  buy  it  and  give  It  to 
the  world. 


SUNDAY 
FOR    "rr^^"  ACTOR 

"A  IVkkcd  Woman'  to  Be  Given 

at  the  Mirror  Theater  For 

E.  F.  Hazvkins. 

A  benefit  perfoi-mance  is  to  be  given  at 
the  Mirror  theater  Siinday  night  for  E.  F. 
Hawkins,  who  was  blinded  by  a  premature 
explosion  of  gun  powder  in  the  oil  well 
shooting  scene  in  "Struck  Gas."  at  the 
Mirror  theater  Saturday.  ^     ^   t. 

Manager  Connollv  has  announced  that; 
the  entire  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  seats! 
■n'ill  be  devoted  to  Mr.  Hawkins  es-j 
penges.  "A  Wicked  T\'oman"  is  the  play; 
to  be  produced.  Seats  are  now  on  salej 
and  there  is  everv  expectation  of  a  crowd^j 
ed  house.  Mr.  Hawkins"  condition  is  soir'>" 
what  Improved. 


.  r  .      -I  ' 


HOUSE   ri^   WHICH    ALICE   AND    PHOEBE  CARY   WERE    BORN  AND   WROTE  THEIR 
I  EARLY  POETRY,  TO  BE  CONVERTED  INTO  HOME  FOR..BLIND. 


CINCINNATI,  March  20.— The  old 
homestead  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary, 
;  College  Hill,  Ohio,  with  its  quaint  twin 
(fcamores,  under  the  shade  of  whose 
loughs  the  gifted  sisters  wrote  much  of 
[their  sweetest  verse,  has  been  purchased 
'for  $10,000  by  W.  A.  Procter,  a  well- 
known  philanthropist  of  this  city,  who 
"will  preserve  the  two  trees  in  their  orig- 
inal state.  Through  the  efforts  of  Misses 

n 

From  - 


Georgia  and  Florence  C.  Trader,  th« 
place  will  be  made  Into  a  home  for  the 
blind.  The  building  is  much  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  Ohio  farmhouse.  There  Is 
a  central  hallway  with  a  narrow  stair  be- 
neath which  stood  the  closet,  serving  as 
an  Ideal  hiding  place  from  an  irate  moth- 
er. On  tlie  first  floor  are  a  living-room, 
a  parlor  and  a  kitchen.  On  the  upper 
floor    are    four    bedrooms.     The   Carya, 

^  '"7^^- 

From 


who  claimed  descent  from  Sir  Thomas 
Cary,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Blizabfeth,  emi- 
grated to  College  Hill  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  There  Alice 
was  born  in  1820  and  Phoebe  about  four 
years  later.  Alice's  first  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston  in  1838.  Next  appeared 
•The  Child  of  Sorrow."  In  1860  the  two 
sisters  removed  to  New  Xork,  where  they 
became  the  center  of  a  small  literary  j 
cluster  of  congenial  friends.  ji 


^SAU 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  examina-l 
tions  ever  held  in  this  state  was  conclud- 
ed in  Rochester  High  school  recently,  1 
when  George  D.  Forsyth,  Jr.,  the  flf- 
teen-year-old  son  of  the  former  district 
attorney,  although  totally  blind,  an- 
swered the  questions  prescribed  by  the 
Regents  as  a  test  for  admission  to  the 
university.  The  subjects  taken  were 
geography,  Enghsh,  United  States  his- 
tory and  economics.  The  boy  has  been 
blind  since  he  was  about  two  years  of 
age  and  he  is  being  educated  at  the 
state  school  for  iheJaliadr^fc^-Batavia. 


,. [^na 


Date 


DEAF  GIRLS  HEAR  OPERA. 


Electrical  Device  Enables  Them   to 
[listen  to  "Der  Wald." 


Fij'Nffrls  heard  sounds  for  the  first  time  last 
night  when  they  sat  in  a  box  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  and  listened  to  "La  Fille  du  Regi- 
ment" and  "Der  Wald."  The  girls  were  from 
the  New-York  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 


were  ^equipped  with  Miller  Reese 
Hutchinson's  device  that  enables  the  deaf  to 
hear. 

Most  of  the  apparatus,  the  receiver  and  the 
small  electric  battery,  were  concealed  in  the 
folds  of  the  girl's  dresses.  The  only  part  in 
view  was  the  earpieces,  through  which  the  elec- 
trical current  passes  and  transmits  the  impact 
of  the  sound  wave. 

When  the  first  sound  was  heard  all  looked 
about  in   bewilderment.     Deaf  from  their  birth. 


"ley  had  had  no  conception  of  sound.     When  thJ  ""^    '"^>vc    centi--  '    „  '""" 

orcheKtra    began    the   overture.   :i    whlrhvlnd   ol  lh!a  long-lost  eye,  disused  and  uaelees— 

"oZ  Zt  be'^JisVjn^uShr'thel'r^uI^tTai;;^^  ^^«  -"  -*•"«  ^"  '"^  '"^^  °""  °'  ""^ 
nerves.  1  to  pre-human  ancestors.    The  Inference 

Their7xnrp"l''i'^',f  apparent  thnt  the  Rlrls  heard.,!,,  that  In  man  and  the  animals  the  or- 
ineir  expiesslon  of  rapt  eiiJo.vment  of  the  music  .     ,, 

and  amazement     was    remarked    all    over    the  S*^"  °^  sight  Is  more  than  eyeball,  rtt- 

"''ni  "Ji^lu"^^ ''^^'' "f"^"'  "''^"' "^'^  P«''''°''""^"'=e  ina,    and    optic    nerve;     It    embrace.'?    a 

nt  to  the  five  quiet  girls  In  the  box.  ,.,..,..,, 

iHien  the  girls  went  out  after  the  curtain  hadllnrger  territory.    Stimulus  of  light  wa\es 
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,'^?.?!H„"^'\"°fu  i^"'*^"  ,the  Intense  nervous  applied  to  this  deeper  lying  tract  might 
I  caused  by  their  experience  was  apnareal»  .    ,  ^  i.     1/ 

cheeks     were    flushed     and     theIr.J*|>B  supply  the  absence  of  the  outQr  eye  It^.lf, 


I4I>    rKAINIVLIN 
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From [\X{../^'!k<?1^.. 

I     WHAT  HOPE  FOR  THg  BLIND  ? 

The  hope  that  a  substitute  may  ba 
ifoun^  •^jr  defective  retina  and  optic 
nenre^flas  always  existed,  and  has 
proved  the  source  of  fortunes  to  char- 
ilatans.  Did  we  not  have  recently  in  New 
York  the  case  of  a  rich  merchant  who 
was  ready  to  divide  his  wealth  with  iv.y 
one  who  would  restore  his  sight?  And 
It  was  said  that  he  spent  vast  sums  on 
persons  who.  with  more  or  less  honesty 
asserted  that  they  could'  make  him  see 
again. 

There  is  more  reason  now  than  ever 
before  for  a  hope  rising  in  the  breast  of 
him  who  has  lost  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
cious of  the  senses.  Inventions  and  dis- 
coveries so  unexpected  and  marvelous 
have  been  made  that  there  is  little  won- 
der if  a  more  or  less  intelligible  state- 
ment cabled  from  Paris  should  seem  to 
the  blind  a  forerunner  of  some  kind  of 
relief.  "  The  glow  worm  shows  the  matin 
to  be  near,"  and  such  a  harbinger  is  the 
message  that  one  Dr.  Caze  has  sent  out 
regarding  the  invention  of  one  Prof. 
Steins. 

Dr.  C.4ZE  asserts  that  Peter  Ste:.vs 
has  solved  the  problem  of  causing  the 
brain  to  register  light  waves  without 
the  aid  of  the  eyes.  He  speaks  with  con- 
viction, does  Dr.  Caze,  because  when 
Introduced  into  a  pitch-black  cham- 
ber and  blindfolded,  he  "  saw  a  light " 
and  gradually  distmguisSPlld  the  professor 
le  rapm 


lOli^^     Lit' 

ind  other  objectafin  the  rSIgm  after  the 


latter  had  applied  to  his  head  a  certain 
machine  and  set  divers  electrical  or  oth- 
er energies  in  motion.  Hence  his  belief 
In  the  professor  and  his  wonderful  seeing 
machine. 

There  are  two  things  which  have  made 
scientists  seriously  dream  of  a  day  when 
the  pall  over  those  who  are  congenitally 
bimd,  as  well  aS  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight,  shall  be  lightened,  if  not 
lifted,  despite  the  skepticism  of  eye 
doctors.  One  is  based  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  brain  and  the  study  of  the  organs  of 
sight  in  the  lower  animals  and  Insects. 
The  other  refers  to  discoveries  in  elec- 
tricity. 

In  the  lowest  organisms  there  are  no 
eyes  at  all,  yet  light  affects  them  and 
they  "  see  without  eyes  "  after  a  fashion. 
Many  Insects  have  multiple  eyes.  Rep- 
tiles now  extinct  show  evidence  that  their 
ancestral  forms  had  more  than  two  eyes, 
an  extra  one,  for  example,  called  the 
pineal,  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Even  in 
i  the  human  brain  the  pineal  gland  Is 
!  surposed  to   represent   the   place   where 


it  it  could  be  reached. 

The  other  factor  In  the  hope  Is  ihi; 
Riintgen  ray,  that  passes  through  most 
materials.  The  Hertzian  waves  of  elec- 
tricity that  Marconi  sends  across  the 
ocean  are  also  so  marvelous  that  the 
world  Is  ready  for  new  discoveries.  So 
that  one  readily  jumps  to  the  conclu- 
sion—Jumps being  the  fashion— that  In 
some  way  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
discovery  in  the  nature  of  the  telephone 
whereby  light  waves  may  affect  the 
deeply  seated  portion  of  the  organ  of 
sight.  We  are  familiar  with  methods  for 
deaf  people  whereby  the  Inner  nerves  of 
hearing  are  reached,  though  the  gate- 
way or  the  entrance  chambers  are  im- 
passable. Why  not  something  of  the  aanje 
kind  for  the  eyes? 

One  disheartening  fact  Is  this:  Dr. 
Caze  has  normal  sight,  and  even  if  the 
story  he  tells  is  true,  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  blind  person  would  be  affected  in 
the  same Way.  Let  us  hold  with  the  opti- 
mists, however,  and  trust  that  even  If 
Prof.  Steins  has  not  solved  the  prob- 
lem, he  has  done  something  of  a  prac- 
tical sort  to  bring  the  cure  nearer.  To 
return  to  that  little  marvel,  the  glow- 
worm, despair  of  students  of  light,  it 
would  be  too  bad  if  this  were  only  an-  , 
other  case  of  a  scientist  persuading  him- 
self that  he  has  made  an  epoch-making 
discovery  when  it  is  one  of  those  theories 
which,  "  like  glow-worms,  shine  afar  off 
bright,  but,  looked  to  near,  have  neither 
heat  nor  light." 
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Blind    Musicians. 

The  music  critic  of  the  London 
News  speaks  enthusiastically  of  a  con- 
cert given  by  the  students  of  the  Nor- 
mal college  for  the  Blind,  saying:  "As 
far  as  accomplishment  went,  these 
blind  musicians  were  quite  up  to  the 
level  of  sighted  students.  Indeed,  In 
the  i>art  singing  they  even  excelled. 
Incidentally,  -we  had  an  object  lesson 
In  the  quickness  with  which  the  singers 
can  learn  music.  They  sang  a  chant 
which  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  had  writ- 
ten and  posted  on  the  night  before  the 
concert.  The  manuscript  was  repro- 
duced in  the  Brain  method  and  only 
distributed  to  the  choir  before  our 
eyes.  While  Dr.  Cummings  -was  ex- 
plaining this  matter  the  singers  passed 
their  Angers  quickly  over  their  parts, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  sang  the  little 
composition  without  a  hitch.  The  loss 
of  sight  evidently  has  its  compensa- 
tions in  an  increase  of  the  powers  of 
concentration.  Very  few  children  or- 
dlnarlly  gifted  with  sight  coul-d  have 
played  ai-rangements  for  eight  hands 
without  'notes,'  nor  could  a  choir  sing 
West's  cantata  from  memory  after  two 
or  three  weelcs'  study.  He  adds  that 
the  government  does  not  do  its  duty  by 
the  school,  granting  it  annualls^  only 
about  £255,  and  doing  'next  to  noth- 
ing to  make  the  sightless  useful  mem- 
bers of  society." 
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HOME  FOR  BLIND 


!AY  BE  NAMED  FOR  MISS  iMLU 
MARLOWE,  THE  ACTRESS. 


•Established  at  Cloveraook,  the  Home 

of  the  Famous  Gary 

Sisters. 


A  home  for  the  blind  Is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Clovernook,  the  home  of  the 
Gary  sisters,  at  Mount  Healthy,  near 
Cincinnati,  and  it  Is.  not  unlikely  that 
it  will  be  named  in  honor  of  the  act- 
ress, JHlia  Marlowe,  who  has  become 
Interested  in  the  project  through  W. 
A.  Proctor,  the  millionaire  philanthro- 
pist, who  purchased  the  place  some 
time  ago.  It  is  thought  that  Miss 
Marlowe  will  aid  the  institution  in  a 
financial  way.  and  if  she  does,  the 
work  of  remodeling  the  building  may 
be  commenced  so  that  it  can  be  dedi- 
cated next  October.  She  will  likely  be 
present  on  that  occasion. 


Pl4UU>_Toner    Bead 


Sandusky,  O..  March  2-1.— Joe.  ^..  ,»v,- 
son,  a  blind  piano  timer,  and  well  known 
here  and  in  Clyde  and  oth«r  nearby 
towns,  was  found  dead  in  bed  yesterday. 
jHe  was  seventy  year.5  of  age  and  ha*. 
been  blind  since  his  tenth  year.  y 
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THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
LEADEl^, 


Deaf  Mute  Son, 
Blind  Father 

'  "— — ■         I ■i«iMiiiiiiiwi|_    mill  m       ■  III!  «-»•»•,.»-  • 

Close  Friends 


MR.  COLLINS  is  a  deaf  mute  of  In- 
dianapolis who  is  now  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Current,  south  of  town, 
on  Middletown  pike,  and  has  been  vis- 
iting many  relatives  in  Muncie,  among 
whom  are  Mr.  Marsh  Jackson,  Mrs, 
Katie  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Dan  Simmons, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Day,  Mr.  Milton  L.  Collins, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Collins,  Mrs.  Nevera  Mock 
and  others,  is  a  son  of  Capt.  Collins, 
who  lives  in  Indianapolis.  Doubtless 
many  old  veetrans  remember  Captain 
Collins,  who  is  totally  blind.  He  and 
hi.=;  son  are  close  •■ompanlons.  Their 
mode  of  conversation  is  very  interest- 
ing. The  pair  are  Inseparable,  bound 
together  not  only  in  afflictions,  but  by 
blood  ties — they  are  father  and  son. 
Their  lot  at  first  sight  might  appear  to 
be  filled  with  suffering  and  void  of 
nearly  all  that  makes  life  happy  and 
beautiful,   but  the  contrary  is  true. 

The  old  gentleman  is  Captain  R.  K. 
Collins — not  titled  through  courtesy,  i£ 
you  please,  but  duly  inscribed  on  Uncle 
Sam's  muster  rolls  of  '61-'63 — promoted 
from  volunteer  private  to  a  captaincy. 
Befoi-e  the  seige  of  Vicksburg  the  cap- 
tain's eyes  could  see  a  confederate  as 
far  as  the  best,  but  a  shell  from  the 
enemy's  camp  changed  this.  For  a  time 
he  could  see  only  a  little  and  then  not 
at  all.  An  attack  of  swainp  fever  de-. 
stroyed  what  little  use  of  his  eyeg  that 
had  been  left  by  the  shell,  and  he  was 
sent  home  by  Uncle  Sam  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  total  darkness,  with 
only  memories  of  the  past  t^brighten 
his  mental  vision.         (a         I 

Today  the  captain  iff^eryAear  to  the 
three  score  and  ten  yaary^  allotted  to 
man.  His  erect  carriage^trong  voice, 
a'ert  and  vigorouAnianner  indicate  that 
he  is  much  younief,  while  his  infii-m- 
ity  is  almost  /jhaJoTiced  when  talking 
with  him.  His  saji  and  constant  com- 
panion is  31  years  of  age  and  has  beeni 
deaf  and  dumb  since  his  fourth  year,' 
when  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  robbed 
him  of  speech  and  hearing. 

Nature  has  in  a  measure  recompensed 
both  father  and  son  for  her  apparent 
cruelty  In  that  they  can  con\'erse  with 
each  other  in  a  language  known  only  to 
themselves.  It  is  largely  instinctive, 
having  for  its  basis,  however,  the  sign 
language  of  mutes.  The  father  is  an 
adept  at  word  building  by  means  of  his 
fingers,  making  his  conversation  to  the 
son  comparatively  simple.  When  the 
son  talks  must  come  the  understanding 
born  of  long  years  of  silent  afOiction, 
for  the  father  can  not  see  nor  can  the 
son  make  a  sound  with  his  voice.  The 
sight  of  their  mute  communings  is  in^ 
deed  pathetic. 

Taking  the  father's  hand  within  his 
own,  the  boy  carefully  forms  th?  letters 
with  one  hand  while  he  guides  the  fin- 
gers of  his  father's  hand  over  his  own, 
watching  for  a  nod  of  comprehension 
before   passing   on   to   the  next   letter. 


MAYBERRY  COLLINS, 
Tbe  Son. 


The  process  is  necessarily  slow  but  in 
effective.  Many  ordinary  phrases  are 
transmitted  by  signals,  known  only  to 
the  two.  So  thoroughly  do  they  under- 
sta.nd  each  other  that  often  the  father 
will  do  all  the  actual  talking,  the  son 
answering  by  simply  jerking  his  fath- 
er's coat  sleeves. 

Thus  the  strange  pair  pass  day  after 
day,  year  after  year  in  each  other's 
society,  the  natural  love  of  parent  and 
son  cemented  beyond  ordinary  concep- 
tion by  that  ideal  friendship  which  is 
often  stronger  than  blood  ties. 

The  shell  that  destroyed  the  captain's 
sight  at  the  same  time  did  something 
else.  While  it  shut  out  the  future  pan- 
orama of' the  great  world  it  securely 
locked  in  his  memory  what  had  al- 
ready passed  before  his  vision  and  but 
few  more  interesting  talkers  can  be 
found  than  the  sightless  old  hero  of  by 
gone  glories.  His  fund  of  annecdote 
and  story  is  unlimited,  while  history 
of  the  dark  days  of  '61  to  '62  is  stored 
in  his  mind  to  the  slightest  detail. 

Contented  and  light  hearted,  the  part- 
ners in  affliction,  the  brave  old  blind 
soldier  and  his  mute  son,  travel  life's 
journey  together,  making  light  of  their 
sorrow  and  seeing  onl.y  the  joy  and 
beauty  of  living,  setting  an  example  of 
cheerful  submission  that  might  well 
be  emulated  by  manj'  of  their  more 
fortunate  brothers. 
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The  Deaf  and  Blind  at    the    World's 
Fair. 

We  are  glad    to    note    that    there 
will  be     two     model     schools  at    the 
World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  one  for  the 
deaf  and  one  for    the    blind.     Th^re 
will  be  thirty  rooms  reserved   'n    the 
Palace  of  Education  for  this  purpose. 
Twenty  two  of  these    rooms    will    be 
occupieci  by  classes  and  necessitating 
the    presence     thereof  at    least     100 
pupils  and  22  teacher:..   These  .schools 
will  be  maintained  from  June  1st  till 
December  1st    1904  and    each    state 
may  send  two  classes  for  a  period  of 
one    or  two  months.  Dormitories  and  | 
play  grounds  will  be  provided  by  the 
Exposition  company  and  experienced 
matrons,    supervisors  and  attendants 
will  be  employed.     There    will    also 
be  an    exhibition    of    finished    class 
work  and  there  will  be  a    display    of 
the  industrial  work    of    the    various 
schools.     We  regret  very  much  that 
Montana  is  so  far  away  that     it    will 
not  be  able  to  have  a  couple  ot  class 
es  in  this    Model    school.     We    are 
confident    that  Montana  can  show   as 
good  educational  results  as  any  other 
state  in  the  Union. 

The  Accoustion. 

We  notice  from  the  press  dispatch- 
es in  the  daily  papers  that  M.  Resse 
Huntchison,  the  inventor  of  the  ak- 
oulalion  and  akoupho'ie',  has  invent- 
ed a  new  instrument  to  enable  the 
d^af  to  hear.  The  name  of  his  lat- 
est invention  is  the  accoustion  and 
and  it  resembles  the  akouphone  in 
many  important  respects.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  akonlallion  and  akou- 
phone is  all  right  and  if  Mr.  Huntch- 
ison had  been  allowed  to  perfect  his 
instruments  before  they  were  pur  on 
the  market  a  much  finer  instrument 
would  be  in  use  now  We  under- 
stand that  the  company  chat  wa^ 
t:rganized  to  manufacture  thesr-  in- 
struments were  in  such  a  hurry  fj 
put  t!iem  on  the  market  tbr.f  Mr. 
Huntchison  had  not  time  to  turn  out 
the  perfect  instrument  he  desired. 
"We  trust  that  the  accoustion  will  be 
a  greater  success  than  the  akouphone 
and    akoulallion. 
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*^  Efforts     Being     Made 


THE  BLIND.  ^ 
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Secure  One  in  Michigan-  ^ 
Would  Place  it  in  Sagi-  ^ 
naw.  ^ 


raceTs  subj 
t  palling    or 

than    that  tt 
>anan    or    Woman 


to   -which   the   human 

sra'is  none  more  ap- 

\ta    helplessness 

the   grown 

ifttimes    when 


ol3~-itge  hS,s  beeun^o  show  its  hand,  it 
has  not  the  horror  or  agony  with  it  as 
that  which  strikes  so  pitifully  to  the 
hearts  of  the  parents  when  told  that  their 
little  one  will  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
A  lifetime  in  darkness  is  a  terrible  ca- 
lamity, but  through  this  broad  land  of 
ours  there  are  many  hundreds  of  people 
■who  have  never  known  what  it  meant 
to  see  and  others  who  have  been  deprived 
in    various    ways    of    the    divine    gift    of 

'  sight. 

One  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  daily  paper, 
a  journal  or  magazine,  without  reading 
some  article  on  methods  of  helping  the 
blind  to  become  self  supporting  and  edu- 
cating them  as  well.  In  every  state  in 
the  union  there  are  schools  for  the  blind 
and  a  grand  noble  work  they  are  ac- 
complishing, opening  up  new  fields  for 
them  to  labor  in,  in  which  other  facul- 
ties besides  that  of  sight  are  employed. 
In  many  of  our  eastern  states  and  also 
some  of  our  western  states  there  are 
IndvKtrial  schools  established  which 
teach  the  blind  the  art  of  manual  labor 
!  and  fit  them  to  go  out  into  the  world 
as  well  equipped  to  become  wage  earn 
ers  as  many  others  blessed  with  all 

^""l^o^the  blind  in  this  century  everything 
is    possible.      Look    at   Helen    Keller   and 
pause  a  moment  to  read  her  work     Peri- 
odical after  periodical  has  devoted  pages 
to    the    achievements    of    this    wonderful 
girl   born   without   the   sense   of   hearing, 
seeing    or   speaking,    and   yet   with   such 
an  indomitable  courage.     Nothing  was  or 
Is   imoossible   to  her.     She  has  mastered 
obstacles   which   men   with   the    sense   of 
sight    might   look    at   with    apprehanspn  , 
vet    to    this   blind    girl    a   wealth    of   Iit- 
li-atude.    art    and    beauty    has    unfolded 
itself       through      the       medium       which 
she  is  willing  and  anxious  to  pass  along 
to  others  similarly  afflicted. 
,      It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  blind  peo- 
ple  of   the    state   to   secure   an   Industrial 
school  in  Michigan  and  strong  efforts  are 
iiow    being    m...de    to    get    a    bU     passed 
through  the  legislature  granting  the  state 
the  rif-ht  to  build  and  maintain  such  an 
nstitution.      We    have      in      Michigan    a 
school  for  the  blind  at  Lansing  and  the 
benefits   derived    since    its    erection   have 
been     inestimable.       In     connection    with 
the  work  for  the  blind,  yet  entirely  sep- 
aratHrom  it.  is  an  organization  which  is 
Endeavoring  to  push  the  matter  of  indus- 
trial training  before  the  people.     The  or- 
ganization   is    called    the    "A^^^^  ^rad- 
the  Blind."  and  is  composed  of  the  giad 
uates    of    the    Lansing    school    and    their 
friends.      Some    of    its    firmest    supporters 
are  men  too  old  to  attend  the  school  but 
who  have  learned  the  lessons  and  trades 
taught  and  profited  by  them.     The  asso- 
ciation has  for  its  chairman  R.  H.  Crane 
of  this  city,  the  blind  broom  maker    who 
lives   at   103   Williamson    street,    and   the 
secretary    is    Ambrose    M.     Shotwell     of 
Lansing,    sl'ereotyper    of    the    institution. 
There   are   about  75   members   in  the   as- 
sociation   and    each    one    is    trying    hard 
to    get    the    bill    through    the    house    and 
senate  at   this   session  of  the   legislature. 
The  bill   calls   attention   to   the  fact   that 
Saginaw  offers  admirable  advantages  and 
inducements  as  to  location  for  the  insti- 
tution   and    much    stress    is    laid    on    the 
fact  that  it  is  the  home  city  of  Governor 
Bliss  and  as  such  will  weigh  not  a  little 
in      determining     the      result.      Secretary 
Shotwell    is   preparing   a   petition   to   put 
before    the    taxpayers   and    voters    by   the 
blind    people    of    Michigan    asking    their 
favorable  expression  in  the  matter,  which 
is   hoped  will   aid   in   the   passage   of   the 
bill.     The   association   wishes   it   distinct- 
ly   understood    that    the    two    institutions 
will  not  conflict  as  the   one  so   earnestly 
desired     by     the     association     called     the 
"Michigan     Employment    InstituUon     tor 


,     %'  „f   it<!   CJod-given   power   of   sight. 
?v;''have    other    schools    for   deaf,    dumb 

aS?^i^'sta;i^w^r=^ 

a^e  ln?ol  ment  of  pupils  at  once. 

Mr.  Crane  received  word  Saturday  tha 
a  similar  bill  will  be  introduced  in  th. 
hous"  Wednesday  by  Representative  An 
derson  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  he  leave 
tomorrow  for  Lansing  as  chairman  o 
h^rcommittee  to  meet  the  joint  commit 
?ees  or^he  house  and  senate  before  pre 
stnting  it  before  the  legislative  sessior 
Both  bills  are  substantially  the  same, 
vorld 

I,  70! 


to  the  instincts  of  her  nature.     At  the 
,  early  age  of   fourteen   she   opened   a 
school   for  little  girls   in   Worcester, 
Mass.     A  natural   disciplinarian,    she 
bore  the  stamp  of  authority   from   the 
first,  and  with  close  attention   to   thf 
prosecution  of  her  studies  and   to    the 
responsibilities     incumbent  upon    her 
as  teacher,  the  reputation  of  her  little 
school  rapidly  increased  until  she  was 
gratified  to  know  that  her  income  was 
■;  more  than  sufficient  to   furnish    her    a 
I  com,lortable     living,     independent    of 
'  her  grandmother  whose    means   were 
!  very    limited.     After    teaching    most 
successfully  for  several  years,  she  felt 
that  she  must  enlarge  her  borders    for 
philanthropic  work,  so  becoming  much 
interested  in   the   welfare    of    the    un- 
fortunate of  all  classes,  she    began    to 
look  into  the  condition  of  the  schools 
iorthe  deaf   and    the    blind,    prisons,    ' 
asylums,    jails,  &c.,    throughout     the 
United  States  and  even  in  other  coun- 
tries.    The  great  improvement  in  the 
character  and  arrangement  of  our  hos- 
pital prisons  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  inmates  are  treated  are  due  great- 
ly to  the  efforts  of    this  great  woman. 
In  all  of  her  efforts  to    relieve    the 
I  suffering  of    the    unfortunate    classes 
she  never  forgot  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
She  rented  an  apartment  in  Washing- 
ton and   worked  arduously    with    the 
lawmakers     for      several      terms     of 
Congress  until  she  finally  succeeded  in 
having  passed  by  both  Houses    a    bill 
,    appropriating  2,000,000  acres  of  public 
lands  for  the  benefit  of    the    deaf    and 
the  blind  of  our    country.     When    her 
great    achievement      became     known 
telegrams    were    showered    upon    her 
from  all   parts   of    the  United  States. 
But  now,  suddenly  and  unlooked  for, 
out  of    the  clear  radiant  sky,  without 
a    cloud  to  presage  its    advance,  there 
fell    a  lightning  bolt.     That  peculiar 
President,  Franklin    Pierce,    had,  for 
some    trivial     and     technical     reason 
vetoed  the  bill. 

"What  tho'  the  field  be  lost? 
All  is  not  lost." 

Her  land  bill  was  lost,  but  the  efforts 
of  this  Christian  woman  created  a 
favorable  sentiment  which  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  of  our  entire  country  are 

enjoying  to  this  day.     Tiffany's  life  of 

.  „      ,  .    ,         ..   ■      ...    j„_^  Dorothv  Dix  should  be  in  every  school 

All  who  are  \f ^erested  in   the    deaf  j.^^^^^.-j^  ^^-^  country.-B.,    in  Good- 
and  the  blind  should  be  familiar  with  a'^y^He 

the    life    of    Dorothea    (written    also  »""  gazette. 
Dorothy)  Dix. 

This  remarkable  woman  was  born 
April  4,  1802,  in  the  town  of  Hamden, 
Maine.  Becoming  an  orphan  early  in 
life,  the  self-reliant  and  indefatigable 
nature  of  child  rudely  awakened  to 
the  necessity  of  bravely  fronting  the 
world  and  fighting  her  own  way  on 
her  own  resources. 

Loaded  down  with  this  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, eager  for  knowledge, 
ambitious  for  more  intellectual  and  . 
social  opportunities,  there  was  quickly 
developed  in  her  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  battle  of  life. 

While  living  with  her  grandmother 
it  appeared  to  her  that  there  was  but 
one  career  of  independence  a  girl 
could  look  forward  to— the  vocation  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  preparation  for 
this  work  she   found  most   congenial 


\^(. 


f     REMARKABLE  BLIND  MAN  DEAD. 

SANDUSKY,  March  26.— J.  R.  Jackson,  .v, 
died  of  heart  liisease.  For  60  years  Jack- 
son has  bCcL  Hind,  but  his  sense  of  hearing 
was  so  acute  that  he  was  able  to  travel  about, 
rapidly,  without  au  escort.  He  was  a  famil- 
iar figure  on  the  streets. 

He  frequpntly  made  trips  to  Toledo,  Cleve- 
land and  Columbus,  alone,   and  with  nothing, 
to  guide  him   but  a  cane.       He  was  a  pianoJ 
tuner   an '    irided   himself   upon    the    rapidity 
with    wht         he    could    take    an    instrumejft-1 
apart  and   pjt  it  together  again.       JsckssCs 
remains  will  be  cremated  at  Cleveland,  Wed- 
^^day. _  — i 
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BLIND  MAN  SEBS^ONCB  MORE. 

Sig)»t*"RSStored  by  Means  of  a  Form  of 
^  -  the  Lorenz  Method. 

f        »/• ;  Special  to  The  Press. 

f  MjfepilSTOWN.  March  26.— After  two 
yeats '  of  total  blindness  George  Lewis  is 
able  to  see.  His  sight  has  been  restored  by 
a  form  of  the  Lorenz  method  of  bloodless 
surgery,  an  operation  having:  been  per- 
formed on  him  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Parrish 
of  this  city.    .  ,   t         r^ 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  painter.  Two  years  ago, 
when  at  work  one  day.  he  felt  a  severe  pain 
in  his  right  eye.  Then  It  became  inflamed, 
and  finally  he  could  not  see.  He  went  to 
physicians  for  treatment,  and  they  decided 
the  condition  of  the  eye  was  due  to  a  sym- 
pathetic relation  with  the  left  eye.  which 
was  affected.  It  was  decided '  in  order  to 
save  the  sight  of  the  right  eye,  the  left 
should  be  removed.  The  operation  was 
performed.  ,  But  it  gave  no  relief  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  for  two  years  he  has  been 
blind.       i 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  heard  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Parrish  had  been  usin^  a  form  of  the 
Lorenz  method,  and  to  Iiim  he  went.  After 
the  first  treatment  he  could  see  well  enough 
to  walk  home,  and  now.  after  two  weeks,  he 
is  able  to  read.  He  wept  for  joy  when  he 
again  'wa,s  able  to  recognize  friends.  ^j 


From- 


All^M:^. 


Dat^  ■ 


"I  port  him  on  the  opera'tlng  table  and 
manipulated  those  parts  and  at  tfhe  end 
of  an  hour  he  became  wildly  excited, 
saying.  'I  seel  I  see!  Doctorl  I  can  see 
your  facel'  I  have  been  m,anipulart;ing 
those  parts  tiy  the  osteopathic  treatment , 
for  a  little  over  two  weeks  and  he  can 
now  see  to  read  the  large  -print  In  the 
newspajpers." 

"Yes,  It  Is  true  that  I  can  see."  said 
Mir.  Lewis  yesterday.  "Two  weeks  ago  I 
aould  not  dlstin&uiiah  ■oibjdots  to  'thie 
street.  I  could  not  tell  a  man  from  a 
horse  or  a  hdtcih.lng--post  from  a  tele- 
graph pole,  but  noiw  I  can  see  not  only 
to  read  large  print  but  also  Can  distin- 
guish colors,  people,  anyflhing  and  evei-y- 
thlng.  My  brother,  whose  face  I  had  not 
■seen  for  two  years,  met  me  on  the  street 
to-day,  afld  I  knew  him  half  a  blo-ok 
arwav.  T'wo  weeks  ago  I  had  passed  him 
In  the  same  sipot  without  even  seeing 
him. 

"It  la  all  very  wonderful,  fliis  treat-  j 
mewt  that  I  have  received,  and  the 
chans-p  was  almost  InPtantaineous.  Wlien. 
Dr.  Pirish  started  to  muanljfulate  my  arms 
xnd  ueek  I  thought  he  vvouild  put  my 
arms  out  of  .iolnt  and  dislocate  my  back-  [ 
bone,  but  suddenly  I  felt  a  severe  pain  j 
in  my  aye  and  a  momemt  or  two  after- 
ward could  have  screamed  for  joy.  for 
Instamtly  there  appeared  to  me  the  face 
of  the  man  who  ♦was  beindlng  over  me,i 
and  who  was  worklnig  with  a  vigor! 
which  caused  the  perspiration  to  ■  i"un  i 
from  his  forelhead  In  sitreams.  I  ;ara| 
getting  better  every  day  now,  and  '  a.m  i 
positive  that  It  Is  only  a  matteir  of  a  few 
weeks  when  I  shall  be  able  to  see  as 
well  as  ever." 

Asked  how  he  came  to  lose  his  sight 
Mr.  Ijewls  said  he  did  not  Itno-W,  but  that 
It  vras  very  suddein,  ajn«3  after  a  long 
treatment  the  left  eye  had  been  re- 
moved in  order  to  save  the  right  eye, 
but  the  operation  had  not  proved  ioene-  ~ 
ficlal  and  for  two  years  he  had  been^ 
prafitica.Uy  sightless, 
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Manipulation  of  ColSar-Bone  and 

Neck  Restores  Sight 

to  Lewis. 


The  committee  on  education  reported 
a  resolve  that  the  governor  appoint  si 
commission  of  three  to  ascertain  thei 
number  of  adult  blind  in  the  state  and 
the  advisability  of  estafiUshing  a  state 
industrial  school  for  theih,  the  commis- 
sion to  report  to  the  next  general  cautt. 


TUESUAY.    MARCH     31.    -1803 


STOPS  PRESSURE  ON  ARTERY 
SUPPLYING  OPTIC  NERVE. 


Patient  Unable  to   Distinguish  Ob- 
jects for  Two  Y^ars— Over- 
i  joyed  at  Rec^v^ry, 


I  George  Lewis,  of  No.  16  Gnant  street, 
Morrlstown.  N.  J.,  Is  able  to  see  again  i 
'after  two  years  of  total  bltndnesg.  His 
,  si  gilt  was  restored  by  an  operation  per- 
■  formed  "by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Parrish,  of 
'Morristown. 

"It's  a  wonderful  case,"  said  Dr.  Par- 
'rlsh,  yesterday.  "Lewis  came  to  me 
over  two  weeks  ago  and  said  that  he 
was  unable  to  see  anything  and  was 
(barely  able  to  distinguish  daylight  from 
darkness.  I  discovered  that  his  left  eye 
iwas  glass  and  Ms  rlg'ht  eye  practically 
sightless  owing  to  atnophy  of  the  optio 
nerve. 

"From  I/ewls's  physical  condition  I  be- 
oaane  convinced  that  it  was  not  yet  too 
late  to  save  the  slg'ht  of  that  eye  by  a 
Lorenz  method  of  bloodless  surgery,; 
which  consists  erf  manipulation  of  thej 
collar  bone  and  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
so  as  to  rellefve  pressure  on  the  arteries 
which  should  have  supplied  Wood  to  the 
optic  nerve  but  which  seemed  to  me  to 
have  been  long  useless. 


lEnterei  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  Secona 
Glass  Mail  Matter) 

Nervousness  Causes  Loss  of  Sight 
Derby,  Conn.,  March  31— Nervous  to  the 
point  of  hysteria  for  fear  she  would  not  be 
able  to  pass  an  examination,  for  the.reason 
that  during  the  ^  last  two  weeks  her  eyes 
have  been  troubling  her  so  greatly  that  she 
was  unable  to  study,  Miss  Julia  Fox,  six- 
teen years  old.  has  been  suddenly  stricken 
with  blindness.  She  was  taken  to  an  ocu- 
list, who  declared  that  the  girl's  blindness 
had  been  caused  by  a  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve,  superinduced  by  nervousness,  and 
that  recovery. was  doubtful. 
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tiBRARY'  CONSbti^Pii 


-■mm 


i/ew  York   Public   Library   Has   Absorbed 
Several  Minor  Ones. 

The  Aguilar  Free  Librai-y  Society  of 
New  York  city  has  inform'ed  the  re-- 
.S^if.t6  of  the  Univererty  cf  the  State  of 
xi^v-.York  that  on- February  24,  1903,  it 

,^*" consolidated  with  the  New  York 
Public   Library,   -tetor,   Le^ox   «"<!    J^^^'l 

'den  foundations,  and  has  petitioned  the! 
reo-ents  to  accept  a  isurrender  of  its 
charter  and  to  "forever  discharge  ite, 
directors  from  their  'trusts  in.  ■th.e  prem- 
i«=.<?  "  This  eociety  was  incorporated  in 
S   .-inrt   >^^«  <'"'"  ''^■"^  1^^*     '"'■^     ^ 


Jnaintaine'd  four  free  libraries,  open  to 
the  public  evjfjry  day  In  the  year.  Its, 
support  has  been  derived  partly  from 
New  York  city  and  State,  pertly  fro.n^ 
the  Hebrew  Educational  Alliance  and 
partly  from  other  sources.  In  the  yaar 
ending  Oct'o:ber,  1901,  it  circulated  781,-, 
379  volumee.  A  traveling:  library  deJ 
partmeiat  ie  maintained,  ■whlcv'i  furJ 
ni«hes  books  to  schools  and  clubs. 
Three  out  of  the  four  libravi.es  have 
tried  the  plan  of  admitting  the  public' 
to  the  shetlves,  and  epeak  with  en- 
thusiasm of  the  results.  The  compara-' 
tive  loss  due  to  the  disappearance  of 
books  Is  defcdared  to  be  elight  as  com-' 
pared  with  the  gaiin  shown  in  the  less- 
ened; strain  upon  the  library  staff  and 
in  the  lincreaEe  in  the  number  of  seriousi 
books  read. 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Li- 
Ibrapy  for  the  Blind,  vs*iiaii  has  hithertoi 
owed  a;i>ouit  one-hal£«<i»rfts  support  toi 
New  Yorl»i<ait}i,<wwr5tate,  has  also  baen' 
incorporated  with  th^JSew  York  Public 
,  liibrary,  and  wUMS^  known  as  the  L,i- 
Igary  for_tfi*TBlind  Branch, 


^.inCTiBnatl  Works  for  Bliny' 

Mi?s  Georgia  Trader,  yBmCwom.an 
of   Cincinnati,   hQ.s     worjSed     loqg     and 
hard,,  \4  inter.eBi  the  pedpte  of  that  city 
in  |!miW'work.    By  the  aid  of  private 
su-ii'scrlprion  m'oney  was  raised  'to  buy 
bool-e  and  papers,  Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
the  librarian,  offered  the  use  of  a  room 
and  "shelves,    and    lihe   Public   l..ibrary, 
about  a  year   ago,  'opened  its  Library 
for   the   Blind.    Miss  Traders  zeal  did 
not  content  itself  with  the  provision  of 
bookG   for   the   blind.    She    vviBhed   also, 
to  found  a  h'ome  for  'Such  of  them  ao 
a,r.e  trained  in  the.  State  srihoot  «t  Co-, 
lumbus   and    are    then     turned     adni't 
■without  resources.    Throu'gh     the   gen- 
erosity  of   Mr.   Wm.   A    Proctor    presi- 
dent of  the     Proctor    &     Gamble'    CO'. 
Clover  Nook,  the  famous  country  home 
Of  'th,e   Cary   sieters,   has  been    bought 
and  given  to  Miss  Trader,  who,  as  soon 
as  the  place  can  be  put  in  'order  and 
running  expenses  guaranteed,  Will  open 
this  delightful  home  to  blind  women. 


'^tSl^&J^S:iy^- 


A  BLIND  "WRESTLER. 


Remarkable  Exhibition  Given  by  Bata- 
..,    via  State  School  Athletes. 


ifes^UMa,      March      23.— At      the      State 
^oSSSTfor    the    Blind    the    first    public 
athletic  exhibjt«rtr'^*^  given  there  took 
place  in  the  new  gymnasium   Saturday 
night  before  a  large  audience.     Physical 
Director    Clark    who    drilled    the    pupils, 
and  the  pupils  themselves,  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  the  dif^ 
ficult  programme  was  carried  out.  There, 
■was   a   sur;:)rlse   in   the     first     catch-as-.* 
catch-can  wrestling  bout  for  the   schoo'V 
brought  out  a  pupil,  J.  Hicks,  who  re- 
ceived his   first   lesson   in  tiie  game   the 
first  of  last  September  and  was  matched 
against   Oderkirk,    one   of    the   cleverest 
men  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  one  who  has' 
i  had  experience  in  all  kinds  of  athletics.. 
'  Although  the  former  is  not  totally  blind 
I  his  vision  is   indistinct  but  he  made   up 
in   cleverness   and  agility   and  kept  the 
spectators   excited   for  seven   and     one- 1 
half   minutes     when     Dr.     Luther,     the 
referee,   was   forced   to   call   time.   HickSH 
gaining    the    first     fall.    After      twenty--' 
eight  minutes  of  about  as  fast  work  as| 
ever   was   put   up   by   amateurs   in     thisi 
town    Oderkirk   secured  the   second   fall.'! 
It   took   thirty   minutes   for   Oderkirk   to ! 
throw  Hicks  in  the  last  bout.     Sloyd   J.  i 
Kingston,    totally   blind,    was   throwm   in  I 
two  short  bouts  by  Smith,  of  thejf  Jj^ 
C    -A.. 


'•'I'.^^^liff-r- 


Uous'.lsintbcrlt'Htshapc.    It  is  ex- 
pected that  we  wUl  open  tbe  home  in 


^paringtoTurnOlovernookOverl 
to  The  Blind. 

"~        ',       ^TT^i^^i^^mbUad  people  for  admittance  I 
MISS  Georgia  Trader  «' Cinclnnau       o.     -m        J^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^,,„1 

Le  beautiful  blind  .irl  wbo  has  t^^-   ^"    ^^^J^^^  ,,,  ,,  ,,  ,„,e  before  the 
Lea  deep  interesUn  those  Bia..lar  y  jdeal  of  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^  _^^  ^^^^^     ,,  ,,  „- 

,,nicted,i.adcavlsitto   Clo.ernool.- 

IWiUlamA.  Procter    for  the  Trader  ^^^^^^^  ,^d  the  Trader  Bisters  Is 

Listers  as  a  home  for  the  blind.  ^^^^^^^,^^,,t,y   „,   ^^e   Gary 

1    Miss  Trader  was accompamcdb,  her  top  ^.^.    ^^   ^^^^^^ 

,,ster.ln-law.  They  found  ^'^^^^^  ^  ;  'iS  'the  Clovernoo.  Ho.e  for  the 
M.L.  Thomas,  the  former  ^^TioU^^a  or ,^.^  Homo  for  the  Blind  at 
„f  tbe  historic  place,    was  about  ^°  P"^^ 

,.,e  for  her  mw  ^^-^^^^r^^^^T^ryl.' ladles  arc  waiting  for  tb. 
.Trader  took   >^"'""\''^^^/'';  "  l,,i«mcnt  of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Goss  on 

1  oyer  the  matter.  ,  ^  „,Hnns  supporting  will  make  a  yislt  to  Clover- 

.  we  have  received  several  donatory,  sup^o  t    g  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

1  .or  the  aome,"  she  said  to  a  «  - *.  ;      ^  ,^„,, ,,,  ,,,  ,^.ediato  needs  of 
Twiil  need  money  to  cuiiuii>j>', "  i 

C        -,^_  instiUition    to    lorn    tnem.  substantial 

^  NORWICH       liiS'ab;  f|s  a^B 

'astern   daily    PRES^iS.n"fi'«'."fc.?^".8.  m........ 


I  Hinds   Howell, 


^lAHCH   25,    1903. 

:0raYICH  ■  INSTlTUTIOxN    rOE 
THE  INDIGENT  BLIND. 

ANNUAL  MEETING, 
i  -5h4  «»'„«.!  meeting  of  the  i-f'^f  "^^^;>1. 

,a9  held  yesterday  ^""^^"^p  '^^^^j.  There 
hip  of  the  Sheriff  (Mr^H  J-  ^"^^^^^  „„l„„el 
l^as  also  present  Sir  Charles  K.^^-^^l.-  barter, 
Patteson.  Mr.  J.  Farrar  Bansom^r  ^ 

Wr.  Sidney  llro\vn.  Mr.  ^.  ^^l^^^-p,,  Bensly. 
Eaton,  th..  Kev.  M.  b..  J^^^^^"?'  ^d  Secretary), 
Mr.  John  Shave  <§i^P«""^'i^f  ^M^ss  CartwrigW. 
Mrs.  Coyte.  Miss  Tempfejrere  mi^^  inability  to 
and  Miss  N veils.  Letter.,  J^m  C^non  Hervey, 
be  present  were  received    tiom  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Archdeacon  Pelham,  Mr.  J.  iJ.  "= 
A^es  Hinds  How^n^  ^^p^llT.  | 

The  report'^oft^'  committee  o^Management 

X"^  v'inXu^fo^^  ^N^rgk-Gurney.  and 

;Mr.  H.  J.  Case.  „f  inmates    including  iiine 

The  total  number  ''\^"\^lf'4s   at   the   close 

inon-resident   JOVrnfJ^^f 'the  previous  year.      It; 

of  the  year,  agamst  *»  °yf„%Ccommittee,  that 

'is  a  raarter  of  much  regret.  «>  the  cou  ^^ 

the  number  is  not  larger,  as  they    na       ^^^^.^^ 

.nccomraodaton  torniany  mo^.a^na  t     y  ^^  ^^^ 

,0  bring   th,s  f«f.   t".*^;el^  of  the  blind.  Th 
who  are  interested  m  the  weiidi        ^     ^    aud  no 

inmates  ^a^^/^^^i^^'effic  Int  and  suitable  in- 
^?;^cVoV?o"^U  ^4S:Yrom  age  and  capacity,  are 

'V  ra;ua^r29th.  a  speeJ^ir^us^trthTbe^nt 
eiven  bv  Mr.  GilVrt  at  the  '-^'[fi'-'f  ■  „  .  „ e(-  eain , 

,|^f^ij;:^'^h^'^e^^tJ^'^^^^^^-i 


necessary  for  =i  J^'"tn| 'Xeh  the  male  portion 
lft:^^r^:S'^^^  enfoytor  purposes  of  amuse- 


Committee  to  mi»oft''®^^?„  "upper  ^  atle- 

theclosewereentertained  to  supper   ^^^.^ 

Uan,  who  desires  to  be  W^f^j,^   committee) 
vear   Mr.   V.   K.    taton   voue  i-he  apparatus 

■supplied    at  his  own  e.pen.e.^anth.^^  PP^  ^^^^ 

necessary  for  a  .;ki,"i6^f.^^^^.^,^  ^^ 
fix 

me'nt'and  recreation.  ,        ^     ^.^us  so  gener 

To  all  those  i.^'^'i./j'^J^fributed  to  the  pleasure 
nnslv  and  thoughtfully  contriDUteuiu         h 

r^d  the  relief  of  the  monotony^o    the  W^ 

blind,  the  committee  offer  their"  ^^  ^^^^ 

The  joyful   «^«"t  °*,  H^feen   was  not  forgotten 
Ma  esties  the  ^mg  and  l^ueen  ^'^^  ^^_ 

within  the  walls  .°*  ^be  in.t^tution^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

mates  were  provided  by  the  com  ^__^   ^^^^ 

^nn»e^?er?ent' Telt^rtfu\  evening  lu 


The  <^onu  uv.=..   ..™  i^jj.„,ities    of    their    agea 

,:^feXS^r|St|^^hadpi^.cal^^ 
h^--be^|^reZj-lf^ei-%-'i^' 

r,rod  o^J'erand  prepared  to  accept  all  suitable 

Ingagements.  .,  ^^j        ^^g  ^pid  this  year  as 

The  trades  exn  oiri""   ."'ir.ii   „*  t-his  citv,  m 

usual  in  the  Agricultural  Hal    of    his  c.  .^^^^ 


Ki^:=ri^i^-^--^ 


1  -ti^h  the  ^i^hF^L?^^  "^''''''  ■'"'' 


as  baskets,   mats     mimp.re.   -^^  -^^jbited  and 
workshops  of  the  institution   were  e  ^^ 

offered  for  f  .^-,, '^s  sold    th"s  not  only  yield- 

|S=^»Set?fii^efully^^^ 
JJiMK^a^Ws.  man. -^^'^^ 


''fiS  The  tn  ti  u^on  'to  read,  or  to  sing 
have  visited  the  in^t'^i"         ^^  ^^^  enjoyment 

or  in  other  way»  ™^^°?i  Agse,  as  well  as  to  th« 
^f  the  inmates  To  all  the^^-^^  medical-officer. 
'::^\CZl^^Xp->-^r.in..  desire  to  offer 
their  most  cordial  thanks. 


(  Ah  compared  with  the  preceding  year  (H®  15^*1 
BcriptionB  amounted  to  Jti3(Xi  9s.  6d.,  againit  ^W 
(Hh.  Donations,  X'JO  6«.  M.  aKainsti  Jml\ 
189.  6d.  1/egacie.H,  M'U  ft*.  .3d.,  ag-ainst  xlsw^ 
9«.  3il.  The  trade  receipts  ariionnted  to  .t-ISS 
I'fct.  lOd.,  against  .IChTi't  9.h.  6d.,  whilst  the  trade  j 
disbursements  were  .^756  ftt.  8d.  against  Jli66i' 
'lis.  8d. 

During  the  Da.st  year  Consols  rnpresenting  a 
value  ol  .£4286  Is.  3d.  were  transferred  to  the 
trustees  ot  the  InBtitj^tion,  under  the  will  of  the 
Hate  Mrs.  Susanna  ISumph  of  Norv/ich,  who  died 
Ub  the  year  1896,  having  appointed  the  Institution 
•  her  lesiduary  legatee.  The  will  was  disputed 
!  bv  the  Kxecutors;  but  after  protracted  legal 
'proceedings  its  provision*  were  upheld. 
I  The  annual  expenditure  exceeds  the  yearly 
income,  and  from  time  to   time  the  comjiiittee 

■  have  been  obliged  to  take  from  legracies  the 
I  money  neces5ar.y  to  meet  tbcee  deficienciee.  They 
!  are  very  anxious  that  the  normal  incoruj.  should 

equal  the  expenditure,  and  they  earnestly  appeal 
for  more  annual  subscribers  in  aid  of  this  bene- 
ficent institution. 

The  committee  desire  to  place  on  record  the 

expreesipn  of  their  warm  and  g'rateful  thanks  to 

I  thoir  legal  advisers,  Messrs.  Fosters,  Bnrroughe*. 

&  Calvert,  wbo  for  many  years  have  conducted 

■  their  leeal  business,  and  have  metde  no  charge  on 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  save  for  out-of- 
pocket  expenses. 

The  numbers  on  the  books  at  the  close  of  the 
year  were: — Technical  School — males  12,  females 
8.  Asylum — males  :>,  females  9.  Non-reeideut 
journeymen — males  9.      Total,  43.  | 

Mr.  Carter  then  read  the  financial  statement,! 
a  summary  of  which  was  included  in  the  report. 

Sir  Charles  Oilman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  balance-sheet,  said  that  he  thought 
those   present   would   agree   with    him   that   the 
I  report  was  an  extremely  satisfactory  one,  inas- 
jmuch  as  it  showed  that  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion was  being  very  effectively  carried  on.      No 
difficulties  or  troubles  had  arisen  during  the  year, 
and  all  had  gone  along  smoothly.      The  number 
of  the  inmates  had  somewhat  increased.      At  the 
end  of  the  year  they  numbered  43,  but  since  then 
four  more  persons  had  been  admitted,  making 
th->  total   number   in   the     institution     at     the 
present  time  47.      As  the  report  stated,  the  com- 
mittee of  management  were  very  glad  to  welcome 
additional   inmates,   because  since  the  vacation 
of  the  rooms  formerly  used  by  the  young  children 
extr^  accommodation  was  available,  .ind  which 
the  committee  were  anxious  to  make  full  use  of. 
There  was  one  point,  however,  which  had  to    be 
borne  in  mind  in  this  connection,  and  that  was 
that  in  adding  to  the  number  of  the   inmates 
increased  expense  was  caused  to  the  institution. 
For  years  they  had  been  practically  dependent 
upon  legacies  to  make  up  deficiencies   in  their 
income,  for  the  amount  received  in  subscriptions 
and  donations  and  from  other  sources  was    not 
sufficient  to  meet  expenses.       They     wonld     be 
'very  glad   to   have  such   an   amount  of   assured 
income  as  would  enable  them  to  meet  eijjenses 
without  touching  the  legacies,   as   it  was   their 
desire  as  far  as  possible  that  legacies  should    be 
invested,  and  only  the  interest  thereon  devoted 
to  the  institution  expenses.      Mention  was  made 
in  the  report  of  the  kindness  shown  by    several 
friends  of  the  institution  during  the     year     in 
affording  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  in- 
mates.     Anything        that        could        be      done 
to        break        the        terrible        monotony        of 
the      lives      of      those      who      were      siiffering 
from  incurable  blindness  was  a  most  desirable 
thing.     For    the   kindness    of   these    friends    ail 
were  deeply  grateful.    There  was  another  feature 
of  the  report  upon  which   he  desired   to  sa.v  a 
word.    In  past  years  the  band  was  looked  upon 
ns  a  special  part  of  the  work  of  the  institution. 
But   through   the   illness    and    inability   of    the 
former  bandmaster  to  continue  his  services,  and 
also  a   falling  oft'  in  the  number  of  those   who 
were  able  to  take  part  in  instrumental  music,  the 
committee  were  obliged  to  discontinue  it.     Fresh 
arrangements  had,  however,  now  been  made.    A 
new  bandmaster  had  been  secured,  and  the  band 
had  been  rendered  complete,   and  the  blind  in- 
stitution once  more  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of 
a  full  and  competent  band.     He  was  sure  they 
would   be    only   too   glad   to   be   afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  exhibiting  their  skill.       The  Trades 
Exhibition    held    in    Norwich    daring   last   year 
proved  again  a  useful  thing  for  the  institution, 
for  it  enabled  many  who  were  unaware  of  the 
institution  for  the  blind   to  see  for  themselves 
that  excellent  work  of  various  kinds  the  inmates 
were  doing.    It  was  true  that  the  work  done  in 
the   institution  was  not  productive  of  financial 
profit.     They  could  not  expect  to  sell  articles  at 
such  a  price  as  would  enable  the  making  of  a 
profit,  for  although   many  of  the  inmates  were 
now  skilled  in  the  work  they  did,  yet  the  object 
of  the  committee  was  to  have  the  blind  taught 
various    useful    emplOJ^uent^.     As    a   matter   of 
fact  a  great  deal  of  material  was  entirely  spoiled. 
During  the  past  year  Consols  representing  a  sum 
of  ^64286  were  transferred  to  the  institution,  and 
this   would   increase   their   income   in   years   to 
come. 

Dr.  Bensly,  iu  seconding  the  motion,  referred 
to  the  excellent  work  which  had  been  done  by 
the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  in  the  course  of 
some  further  remarks  earnestly  appealed  for 
more  annual  subscribers  to  the  institution. 


The  Sheriff,  who  was  reeeivecr  wrtn  appiaroeri  ^srWe^  laflies'  ooffimifteir-Baa  p.ovftd  of  verv 

said  the  Blmd  Institution  was  one  wit>  which    valuable  assistance  to  the  institution  ^ 

inominally  he  had  been  acqnamted  all  his  life  as        r^j^  motion  was  adopted. 

A  resident  and  native  of  Norwich;  but  that  was        rphe  prooeadings  ended  vvith  a  vote  of  tha-  V, 

the   first  occasion   on   which   he  had     had     t^e    t,,  the  gheriff,  moved  by  th«  R*«    MS    lack  -n,, 

pleasure   of   entering   its   walls     or   of   knomng;  ,^„^^^j  b     j^,.    j.   GiUett,  and     h^Vtfly   'ac' 

very  much  about  its  work.       The  report  struck    corded  "e^ruiy     ac- 

him  as  being  both  interesting  and  encouraging. 

The  fact  that  the  finances  were  not  all  that  could; 

be  desired  was  not,  he  thought,  an  unsatisfactory  j 

item,  ijecause  he  believed  there  was  not  a  single  | 

charitable  institution  in  the  city  which  had  not 

to  appeal  for  increased  funds,  and  which     did 

not  generally  find  a  financial  deficiency  at  the  <^<J,,^ 

of  its  yea^s^operations.       He  ^^^erstood  that  it  ]R] 

was  necessary  to  make  ends  meet,  but  it  was  .lUst 

as  well  that  the  committee  of  an  institution  like 

that  should  have  Some  incentive  to  put  its  Uaim, 

before  the  public,  and  to  ask  for  increased  suc- 

port.      He  was  struck  with  one  item  m  the  re- 
port, which  was  the  allusion     to     the     gitt     ot 

apparatus  for  a  skittle  ground  which  was  made 

by  Mr.  Eaton.      It  seemed  somewhat  incongruous 

that  blind  people  should    play  at  skittles,     and 

he  supposed  that  if  they  could  be  taught  to  do 
1  this,  they  could  be  taught  to  do  anything.      «ut 

it  Avas  not  skittles  alone  that  tbe  imates     were 

taught,  but  useful  handiwork  which  had  the two- 
•  fold  object  of  not  only  benefitting  the  funds  of 

thp  institution,  but  also  of  giving  some  occupa- 
tion to  those  whose  lives  would  otherwise  be  very 

monotonous  and  wearisome.  He  was  also  pleasea 

to  notice  that  the  institution  now  had  the  neip 

of  a  Ladies'  Committee.      He  did  not  know  how 

long  that  had  been  the  case,  but  we  were  r«;o^- 

nising  very  largely  now,  though  rather  late  m 

the  day,  how  very  useful  ladies  could  be  m  work 

of  this  kind,  as  well  as  in  work  of  various  other 

'The     report     and     balance-sheet     were     then  | 

^  °^*^  '     ALTERATION  OF  RULE  I    the  aocommodatiori  at  ita  dispoBal.     The  ph3'si-: 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Oilman,  seconded)     cal  affliction  of  blindneBS  is  one  which  appeals; 

by  Mr  Sidney  Brown,  it  was  decided  to  alter  Lawi     j^qj-q  gtronglv  i&  the  sympathies  Oi  the  public ; 

10,  so  that  i't  should  provide  for  the  holding  ot,  ^-^      -  •         ,        .         -^  ^^-^  jj,  ^f  an! 

one  committee  meeting  a  month,  namely,  on  the,  than  a,lmost  any  o"fJ  '   ^'^^^  ^  ^       i^^  to  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  upon  suca    yistitution  whose  province  it  is  to  S^^^  ™  ^^ 
other  occasions  as  might  be  necessary,  instead  of:  ^y    ,    ^     the  skilled  education  «*  ^^^f ''  °^"^5 
th,  as  the  rule  formerly  pro-    "'^^^^    a  livin<'  touch  with  tlie  world  that  may, 

in  some  slight  degree  compensate  for  the  los^ 
o  sTght,  should  not  be  in  any  way  limited  ^7, 
lack  of  funds.  We  trust  that  Sir  Cha.les 
GUman's  reminder  may  be  effective  in  bnng- 
ing  in  the  means  that  will  enable  the  committee 
to  utilise  its  building  space  to  the  full. 


NORWICH. 


A  ^TERN    DAILY    PEES 
MARCH   25     1903 

On  the  whole  Sir  Charles  Gilman  was  jixsti- 
fied  in  characterising  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet  submitted  to  yesterday's  annual  meeting 
of  the  Norwich  Institution  for  the  Indigent 
Blind  as  vei-y  satisfactory.  The  work  of  the 
institution  lias  been  carried  on  effectively, 
and  no  difEculty  has  arisen  within  the  year. 
But  WB  confess  "that  we  could  wish  to  see  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution  spread  over  a 
larger  number  of  persons.  The  institution  has 
accommodation  standing  vacant,  which  its, 
managers  would  be  vei-y  glad  to  see  used  by 
the  class  for  whom  the  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tion are  intended.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  building 
accommodation.  The  institution  must  have 
increased  subscriptions  ,  to  meet  increased 
maintenance  charges  if  it  is  to  use  to  the  full 


two  meetings  a  month, 
vided  tor.  „„„ 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  H.  T  S.  Patteson  then  moved:— 

That  the  thanks  of  the  subscribers  be  given  tOj 
the  committees  and  to  the  honorary  olhcers  tor 
their  valuable  services  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  the  Committee  of  Management  tor  the  en- 
suing year  consist  of  Sir  Charles  Gilnian,  ^r.  1. 
Gillett,  Mr.  R.  A.  Gorell,  Dr.  Bensly,  Rev.  Canon 
Ripley.  Mr.  E.  K.  Harvey,  Rev.  M.  S.  Jacskon, 
Mr.  H:  L.  Brown,  Mr.  Charles  H.  FinQh^  Rev. 
Canon  Hervev,  Mr.  E.  R.  Baton,  Mr.  J.  D.^mith. 
Mr.  Eustace  'Gurnev,  Mr.  A.  R.  Hewlett,  Rev.  A. 
G  Copem,an,  and  the, Ladies'  Committee  to  con- 
sist of  Miss  Cartwright.  Miss  Gorrell,  Lady  GU- 
man,  Mrs.  H  S,  Robinson,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Jackson, 
Miss  Theresa  Bro%vn,  Miss  Laudy  Brown,  Miss^ 
E.  Temple  Frere,  Miss  Wells.  Miss  Florence 
Howe,  Miss  Agnes  Rous  Howell,  and  Mrs  A. 
Coyte,,  and  that  Mr.  H.  Carter  be  the  lion, 
treasurer,  the  Rev.  M.  S.  Jackson  be  the  hon. 
chaplain,  and  Dr.  G.  F.  Odhams,  the  hon.  medi- 
cal-officer. 

Mr.  J.  Farrar  Ranson  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Charles  Gilman  said  that  Archdeacon 
Crosse  had  written,  regretting  that  he  would  be 
unable  to-  continue  to  serve  on  the  committee, 
and  therefore  hi.s  name  was  not  submitted  tor  re- 
election. At  the  present  moment  they  were  un- 
prepared with  another  name,  and  therefore  he 
asked  that  the  committee  of  management  might 
be  authorised  to  fill  the  vacancy  when  a  gentle- 
man willing  to  serve  was  found. 

This  course  was  agreed  to. 

VOTES  OF  THANKS. 

Mr.  Carter  moved  that  Mr.  G.  B.  Harman  be , 
elected  auditor  for  the  ensuing  year  at  the  fee 
of  four  guineas.  Mr.  Harman  was  elected  by 
the  committee  to  take  the  place  of  the  late 
auditor,  and  he  (Mr.  Carter)  was  sure  that  all 
were  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Harman  for 
the  thorough  manner  with  which  he  went  into 

the  accounts.  ,  j       •  j  ii.  4. 

/  Mr.  J.  Farrar  Ranson,  who  seconded,  said  that 
as  one  who  served  as  treasurer  of  the  institution 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  he  could  si>e.ak  to  | 
tho  very  important  duties  that  attached  to  its 
'financial  ofiicevs.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
'that  institution  was  not  only  a  very  important 
philanthropic  institution  but  also  a  manufactur- 
in"  one  A  great  deal  of  money  was  paid  out  iuj 
wages  whilst  a  large  sum  was  also  received  fori 
coods  which  were  sold.  It  would  thus  be  seen 
that  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  required  to 
be  "iven  to  the  financial  side  of  the  institution. 
HeTiad  o-reat  pleasure  in  seconding  the  appoint- 
ment of  Tvir.  Harman,  because  he  understood  he 
was  a  very  efiicient  auditor.  Asa  very  old  mem- 
ber of  the  institution,  it  was  a  very  great 
uleasure  to  him  to  know  that  it  continued  to  ba^ 
as  valuable  in  the  results  of  its  work  as  it  used 
to  be  It  was  certainly  exceedingly  well  looked 
after  bv  the  committee  and  especially  by  the 
ladies'  committee.  For  years  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  ladies'  com- 
mittee but  he  was  not  successful.  In  recent 
years,   however,   this  course  had  been   adopted. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  report  that  the 
band  of  the  institution  has  been  revived  For 
many  years  the  blmd  band  was  one  ot  the 
:;:cial'^features  of  the  ^'^^titution.  Nothing 
we  believe,  contributes  more  to  ^^gl^^^-^  .^S^v 
lives  of  blind  folk  than  music.  And  very 
capable  musicians  they  make,  too-as  Dr^ 
Campbell  has  shovni  by  the  fact  that  at  his 
Sus  Norwood  home  for  the  ^md  he  has 
trained  blind  musicians  m  large  ^i^°^^«^™ 
are  now  occupying  responsible  positions  all 

over  the  country  in  the  ^^^^'^f .  T^i  Jv 
Through  the  illness  and  -^oi^^equent  mability 
of  the  former  bandmaster  our  Norwich  blmd 
band  was  discontinued  some  time  ago.  iJut 
f4sh  arrangements  have  now  been  made  and 
the  institution  has  now  once  more  a  full  and 
competent  band.   


^|i||4# 


Si? 


J3. 
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JUDNESS  HAROLY     I 

iPEOlEtJT! 


AT  THE  STATE  COLLEGE  FOR  THE 
BLIND  AT  VINTON. 


Blind  Boys  and  Girls  in  That  Institu- 
tion do  Practically  Everything  That 
Can  be  Done  by  Those  Having  Sight. 


To  see  a  blind  woman  thread  an  or- 
dinary sewing  needle  as  duicldy  as  an 
expert  seamstress  w^ould,  and  much 
Quicker  than  the  average  woman  who 
has  the  use  ot  her  eyes  is  a  novel  signt, 
■but  that  is  one  of  the  least  novel  to  toe 
seen  at  the  Iowa  college  for  the  blmd, 
at  Vinton.  One  also  sees  boys  who  are 
entirely  blind  playing'  ball  on  the  com- 
pus     he    sees    students      and  ■  teachers 


walking-  briskly  along-  the' streets,  nofi 
using:  their  canes  to  feel  the  way,  but 
swinging  along-  with  a  confident  tread, 
turning  the  corners  without  hesl:itation 
and  turning  out  -whenever  they  meet 
some  one. 

A  visit   to   the   college   for   the   blind 
it  Vinton  is  made  especially  attractive 
by  the  attention   thown   to   those   who 
ask   to   be   shown   around     the   college 
both     by   the     faculty      and    students. 
Guests  are  guided  through  the  maze  of 
Q        corridors  and  rooms  by  blind  children, 
VJi      shown  work  of  a  very  intricate  charac- 
ter that  has  been  done  by  the  students, 
and  allowed   to   see    the   -n-ork  done  in 
the  class  rooms  and  the  industrial  de- 
partments.    The  faculty  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  thirteen  members,  some 
of  the  best  of  \A-hom  received  much  dt 
l:heir  education  in  the  school.    There  are 
now  171  students,  all  blind  or  nearly  so. 
The   students   receive    the   same   educa- 
tion  given   in   the   grammar   schools   of 
the  state,  besides  manual  training  in  as 
iiany  branches  as  they  show  capabil- 
ity for.    Music  is  taught  in  its  various 
branches,   especial  care  being  given  to 
Instrumental  education.      Piano  tuning 
is  taught  by  a  former  student  at  Coe, 
Mr.  Carl  Hinman  of  Marion,  and  many 
blind  young  men  have  found  in  this  a 
comparatively  steady  and  lucrative  oc- 
cupation. 

Among   the   other   trades   taught   are 
3iaking  hammocks,  brooms,  mattresses 
aets  and  cane-seated  chairs,  while  be- 
fore the  state  board  of  control  decided 
to   cut   down    the    expenses   of   all   the 
^tate     institutions,   many     branches   of 
fancy  work  were  taught.    For  a  number 
of   years   the   students   made   beautiful 
articles  which  were  kept  on  exhibit,  and 
sold   to   visitors   who  ivished   souvenirs 
the  money  being  given  to  the  students' 
Carved  work  of  intricate   designs  was 
made    by   the    young   men,    the    young 
women  did  fancy  sewing  and  beautiful 
fancy  work.     But  no  facilities  are  now 
afforded  for  such  things,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  them  is  no  longer  taught. 

The  student  body  as  well  as  the  facul- 
ty IS  now  engaged  in  getting  things  in 
shape   for     commencement,    which   will 
come  during  the  last  of  May.    There  are 
seven  in  the  graduating  class,  .=aid  to 
be  students  of  great  promise.    Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  programs  dur- 
ing commencement  week  calculated  to 
show  what  the  college  is  doing  I'or  its 
blind   inmates.       Besides    the    program 
given  at  the  graduation  of   the   senior 
class,    other   programs   are   given   of  a 
literary  character,  entirely  by  the  stu- 
dents.   The  college  buildings  are  receiv- 
ing a   thorough   renovating  this   week 
the  immense   new  pipe  organ   is  being 
put  in  place  by  expert  workmen,  assist- 
ed by  the    blind    boys,   a  new  floor  is 
being  put   down   in   the   chapel,   and  a 
new  stage  is  being  put  in.     The  floors 
of  the   main   building  is   being  waxed 
linoleum  is  being  put  down  in  the  of- 
Ifices,   and   there   is  a   general   cleaning 
up     prevalent.       Students     as   well   as 
•teachers   and   matrons   seem    to   take   a 
pride    in   the   appearance   of   the   build- 
ings and  grounds,   and  as  soon  as  the 
debris  of  the  alterations  can  be  cleaned 
away  the  college  will  be  again  a  model  I 
of  neatness. 

The  merit  system  of  government  has  i 
been  introduced     among     the  scholars, 
^  and    m    the    opinion    of    Superintendent 
McCune,    works   exceedingly   well.  '     Of 
course  those  who  are  above  21  years  of 
age  are  given  considerably  more  liberty 
than   the  younger  students,   but  in  or-  I 
der  to  make  the  college  self-governing 
to  as  great  an  .extent  as  possible,  thos- 
of   exemplary   deportment   are   granted 
practically   the   same   liberty     that     the 
older  students  have,  and  every  one  in  ' 
the   college    knows   that   the    better  he 
IS,    and   the   more   closely   he   conforms 
w'lth  the  rules,  the  more  liberty  he  will 
be  given. 

Many  amusing  stories  of  cunningly- 
concealed  infractions  of  the  rules  are 
told  by  the  teachers,  however.  For  ex- 
ample, one  day  a  grocer  drove  to  one  of 
the  back  entrances  of  the  college,  with 


Ithree  barrels  of  apples^in  h:s  wagon^ 
iHe  went  Into  tliG  kitchen  and  whon 
he  returnod  not  n.or.  than  ^-'^  -  ""'^« 
afterward,  he  found  the  head  had  been 
Ire'moved  frcr,  one  of  the  barrels  an<: 
ievery  apple  taken  away.  A  t^oiough 
Larch  vva«  hustitutecl.  but  "O  trace  o 
the  hiding  place  was  ever  found,  al- 
.though  it  was  noticed  that  for  severa 
!day«  the  blind  boys  had  apples  to  eat 
at  all  times  of  the  day.  ^„„  „i^ 

A  little  baby  girl,   only  4  years  old 
was    taken    to    the    college    only   a    feW 
weeks  ago  from  a  hospital  at  Iowa  City, 
Xr  rx-rdical  treatment  there  had  prov- 
'ed  of  no  avail  to  restore  her  s'Bht.  She 
is   now      the   pet   of  .the   entire   college, 
and  if  attention   ohtains   for  anything, 
tm  either  make  a  very  brilliar^t  woman 
or  else  <be  spoiled  in  the  "^''"^■"S.  J''^^ 
has  a  remarkable  memgry,  and  cleligh  b 
;fn   telling   guests   of  the   ^^-^}"^'':\.f'' 
underwent  at  Iowa  City.     She   tells  of 
a     the  medicines  with  long  names  that 
were  used,  and    invariably    ends    w.th 
•■hot  applications."    The  reporter  asked 
iher  what   she   received   for   Chns  mas, 
and  the  wee  little  tot  replied,     O!  nu-| 
'Serous    things!"    She   is    as  bright   as 
i^ay  of  sunlhine,  but  not  nnore  so  than 
the  ave>-age  student.    It  is  a  noticeable 
act  that  although  every  student  is  so 
'stdly   handicapped     both    tor    pleasure 
and  business,  almost  without  exception 
^hey  are  cheerful  and^eemingly  happy. 


■^■^^:*--'?"^"mm" 


I 


HOME  TEACHING 
FORTHEBpj) 

lejislatnrc  Will  Be  Asked  to 
Make  $2,000  Appropriation. 

ITATB   SDPSSIVXBHOBar  »OXa  BOX 
VAVOK  mOVSTRlAh  H«MS. 


DlaparBKM  i'ropoaed  Rsdnotlon  ot  Force 
(   at  St»t»  Saboo),  Kcoamaaeada  lliipara 
'      lK>*ndaii>  ot  FarmtBe  and  W«ald 
B«dyv«  X:n(Fase*  Ako  t*  5  Tear*. 


clal  to  The  Post  Express. 
Batavia,  March  26.— The  thirty-fourth 
annual  report  which  the  board  of  man- 
agers and  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  has  prepared  for 
the  leglsiatti^Tonlains  many  matters 
of  interest.  It  covers  the  school  year  of 
1901-02. 

It  is  shown  In  the  managers'  financial 
report  that  the  receipts  were  $40,595.76, 
and  the  expenditures  $40,130.81,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $264.9.5  on  hand.  Tlie  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  110 
and  the  weekly  per  capita  cost  for  main- 
tenance was  $7.04. 

Superintendent  Burrltt's  report  covers 
S,II  phases  of  the  school  work  and  entun- 
erates  the  needs  of  the  institution.  He 
laeclares  that  the  creation  of  the  state 
bffice  of  fiscal  supervisor  of  charitable 
nstltutions  has  been  of  especial  benefit 
:o  this  school,  resulting  hi  much  less 
•.rouble  with  the  revision  of  monthly  es- 
timates of  expenses  than  was  experl- 
inced  when  the  state  comptroller's  offlca 


I  naa  supervision  of  the  matterT'Thd 
I  superintendent  concludes,  after  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  a  proposition  to  de- 
crease expenses  by  combining  po.>iltlona, 
reducing  the  force  or  cutting  down  sal- 
aries, that  he  Is  fully  convinced  tlif.se 
J  steps  could  not  be  k taken  without  Im- 
)  pairing  the  efHclency  of  the  school  work. 
He  goes  Into  this  matter  at  considerable 
length,  giving  comparative  tables  of  sal- 
aries paid  now  and  In  the  past,  showing 
how  new  work  of  great  value  Is  being 
done.  Including  Instruction  In  typewrit- 
ing, stenography  and  physical  culture. 
He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  needs 
of  the  school  are  Increasing  with  every 
year.  He  shows  that  the  fact  that  the 
students  are  sightless  makes  It  neces- 
sary to  do  individual  work  w^ith  them 
and  consequently  it  requrles  more  In- 
structors than  It  would  for  the  same 
number  of  seeing  pupils.  It  la  further 
shown  that  the  expense  in  some  depart- 
ments, outside  of  teaching,  is  less  than 
it  was  several  years  ago. 

The  superintendent  recommends  that 
the  salary  of  the  physical  Instructor  be 
Increased  to  at  least  $1,000  a  year;  that 
the  compulsory  education  law  be  amend- 
ed so  as  to  cover  blind  children  In  its 
provisions,  and  that  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  be  made  by  the  legislature  with 
which  to  establpish  a  system  of  home  in- 
struction for  adult  blind  persons,  some- 
thing which  Is  being  successfully  carried 
out  in  Massachusetts.  He  also  asks  for 
permission  to  establish  a  technical  lib- 
rary at  the  school,  to  be  composed  of 
books  either  written  by  the  blind  or  per- 
'  taining  to  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind. 
I  Tire  superintendent  does  not  approve  i 
of  a  plan  which  has  been  suggested  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  home 
for  the  blind  In  which  work  could  be 
provided  for  those  thus  afflicted.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  plan 
has  been  tried  elsewhere  and  has  failed. 
The  superintendent  reports  that  during 
the  year  much  successful  farm  and  gar- 
den Work  was  done,  475  bushels  of  pota-  . 
toes  and  many  other  vegetables  being 
raised.  He  thinks  It  would  be  wise  to 
employ  a  farmer  who  has  given  thought 
and  study  to  the  work. 

It  Is  shown  In  a  table  that  in  1901-02 
there  were  135  pupils  enrolled,  79  being 
boys  and  56  girls.  This  year  the  regis- 
tration is  138,  of  which  79  are  boys  and 
59  girls.  The  average  age  of  pupils  Is 
15  years.  The  susperintendent  advises 
that  the  age  limit  be  changed  from  8  to 
21  to  5  to  21  years.  The  general  health 
of  the  pupils,  he  reports,  has  been  ex- 
cellent. 

According  to   the  report  of  Principal 
'  B.    Lk    Sanford,   of  the   literary   depart-  ■ 
iinent,    there  were  114   students  enrolled 
In  that  department  during  the  year  end-  ' 
Ing  June  4,  1902.    They  werd  divided  by  : 
grades  as  follows:       High     school,     18;  , 
junior  grade,  20;  intermediate  grade,  17; 
primary  grade,  39;  klndergaj-teu,  20.  The 
reports  that  the  school   library  for  the 
blind  contains  2,687  books,  but  that  they 
are   poorly    arranged.    He   advised   that 
they    be   recatalogued     and   a     separate 
room   be  provided  for  them.    He     adds 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady 
and  marked  advancement. 

Elizabeth  L..  Blount,  teacher  of  type- 
w-riting,  reports  that  she  now  has  fifty- 
Rlx  pupils.  Lillian  L.  Grune,  director 
'of  the  musical  department,  reports  that 
she  has  eighty-eight  pupils.  In  order 
especially  to  fit  pupils  for  teaching,  a 
normal  music  department  has  been  in- 
stituted In  which  there  are  nine  pupil 
tutors  who  teach  as  many  children.  It 
Is  intended  to  make  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Musicians  a  goal  for  some  of  the 
pupils. 

Prank  S.  Harris  is  instructing  four- 
teen pupils  in  piano  tuning.  He  says 
his  advanced  pupils  have  done  all  the 
tuning  and  repairing  in  the  musical  de- 
partment this  year  and  some  outside 
work  and  he  recommends  that  tools  be 
provided  so  they  may  do  more  outside 
work.  L..  J.  C.  Craft,  master  ot  handi- 
craft, reports  that  in  the  boys'  Indus- .: 
ti-ial  department  there  were  thirty  pupils 


la»t  year.  They  manufactured  135  dozen 
brooms  and  bruKhes.  recaned  thirty-three 
<halrs,  renovated  and  repaired  fifteen 
mattresses  and  upholstered  two  couches, 
the  total  value  of  their  work  being  J3G8.50. 
Mr  Craft  Is  preparing  some  .)f  the 
pupils  to  help  themselves  during  the 
summer   vacation.  - 

Harriet  K.  Plerson,  mistress  of  handi- 
craft, has  thirty-seven  pupils  In  the 
girls'  department.  The  older  girls  are 
able  to  put  plain  garments  together  and 
finish  them  without  help  and  they  have 
filled  many  orders  for  garments.  Includ- 
ing fine  lace,  trimmed  underwear  and 
knitted  and  crocheted  work  for  aersons 
outside  the  school. 

Better  bathing  facilities  are  recom- 
mended and  Dr.  Tozler  suggests  that 
when  pupils  return  from  the  summer 
vacation  they  should  be  obliged  to  fur- 
nish a  physician's  certificate  regarding 
their  health  during  their  absence  and 
testifying  that  they  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  any  contagious  disease  within 
three  weeks. 


From 


h-t 


Date 


For  the  Aoiilt  "iiuo. 
commission    of    U«*r*Vcrsons   ap- 
Ked  bv  the  Govarnor.  to  investigate 
Vidiiion  of  thJ  adult  blind,  is  bu- 

. .^m1    by    a    bill  of  Senator  Stevens 

The  commission  is  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency ot  establishing  Stale  _  Indus- 
trial training  .schools  or  other  institu- 
tions for  t'ne  blind.  An  appropriation 
ot  $3,000  is  ni'ade. 


TIMES,    FRIDAY, 


MARCH    27,    1903. 

Home  Teaching  for  the  Bi-ind.— The  47th 

anuu.1.1  meeting   of  Uio  Home  Teaching  Society  for  tfco 
Blind  -wa.s  held  on  Tuesday   afternoon   at   12,  ilyde-oark- 
gardens,  W.,  Lord  Jlidleton  presiding.    Tae  committofl 
in  presenting   the   annual   report,  which  was  read  by  tne 
secratary,      announced      that     Princess      Cinstian      ol 
Schleswig-Holstein  bad  conssntcd  to  become  patron  ot- 
the  society.    Although  a  comparison  of  the  balance-sheet 
■n-ith  that  of  1001  showed  a  slight  increase  in  the  amonnta 
raised  by   subscriptions,   &c.,  the  overdraft  of  £62  wjUi 
which  the  year  1002  opened  had  been  increased  to  _J4b, 
and  in    the   hops    of    placing    the  society   in  a  bettei 
financial   position  it   was   resolved    to    hold    a  festival 
dinno.r  at  the  Whitehall   Rooms,   Hotel   5I(«tropole,  on 
April   30   nest.    Lord  Midleton  said  the  object  of  the 
association  was  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  bhnd,  and 
this   was  dene  by   sending   blind  teachers,  if  necessary 
with  competent   guides,   to   instroct  the   blind  by    in- 
forming their  minds  by  reading  the  Bible  and  other 
wclvs  which  were  printed  in  Moon's  or  Braille  s  type, 
and  thus  placed  within  their  reach.    There  was  connected 
-(vith  the  institution  a  very  large  lendjng  libraxT,  which 
was  being  constantly  recruited  by  a  number  of  ladies  who 
had   learned  to   ^^Tite  in  the  llraille  tyr'e.    Tnare  were 
several  moni-hly  magazines  printed  in  this  type.    'Ihero 
were  now  connected  with  the   society  1-1  blind  teachers. 
The  railwT.y   authorities     had    declined    to    carry    the 
I  teachers  at  rednced  fares,  and  a  psrsonal  applicvtion  by 
himself  for  a  pass  for  one  of  Hhe  blind  visitors  hid  been 
met  with  the  reply  that  it  was  out  of  the  company  a 
power  to  grant  it.'    He   ventured  to  point  out  to  thcso 
who  had  never  perhans  considered  it  what  assistance  of 
the  kind  afjorded  by  that  society  really  meant  to  a  person 
ot  the  humbler  classes  who  was  deprived  of  sight  and 
who  conld  not,   through   straitened  means,  make  use  oi 
regular   assistance.     Between     £1,200    and    £1.300    per 
annum  was  required   for   their  work,  and  he  hoped  that 
this  vear  the  societj'  would   be  placed  in  such  a  position 
by  ail   increase   of   anneal   snbscriters   that  they  cotud 
count  in   future   on  the  regular  support  of  the  public. 
Sir  John  Stirling-Marwell,  M.P.,  moved  the  sdoptlcE  ,_ 
the    report.    Blr.    Reginald     MacLeod    seconded^    the 
resolution,   snd   it  was  carried.    Mi.  Tadasa  Yoshimota 
jscoke  of  work  lot  the  blind  in  Jacas. . 


'\\N 


r-  aiKQ«K5'TBVCTR  THE  BEtAF.  ' 

t&iacowaan®  Vo  cSpcninstaiitiail'  reports  maiflpipivMiMn  Xew  Yion'k,  rleaf  persons  i 
blawe  Ibeen  (mad©-to  liear  tor-a  B«wee  ■hTvedtM  hj;  MiMei-  Keese  H.uibdhieoQ,   a 
tyCTnig  eSeetttioal  engi^ieer  now  of  New  York,  foitnerly  o£  LUa'tlamia.     Ye'steniiay 
heigosveatest  cyf  hiis  de-vice,  tlie  "acwislipoE."  iu  tiie  Xoti-  Toi'k  Tnstitution  fox 
ahe  linsltructteo  of  Chs  Ite'aif  aaad  ©iinili.     '!'],'    urof:  rimp.yt,    aw-opd'in'g   to      ac- 1 
(comatB  in  iaie  press  .laimicnmteid^  to  a  demQO'strfltion.     A  ;-iMith  of  18,  wiho  was  bomj 
(deaif,.daiiii/baiQ'd'(bliiiii(i,  waieimadieltx)Ihear  the   ■tepms     "papa,"     "maim'ma"     and 
f'b/e^."    Bte  repaateldi  them  ^  •well  as   a   doaf  -m'liic    c-a'ii  iwho   tas   been   iu- 
tetrffictea  ®oinie»wihat  in.  Ms  vise  of  the  orga7is  -ot  sipeec-h.     A  lirl  of  21  y^iars,  ■p'iho 
had)  Ibeen.  canigM;  iu  the  great  MizzaTid'  of  1888,  'm  wliieli  Roacoe  Oonldins  lost 
IhisMe  an<d  toa'd  cafught  a  ooMi  "wMcih.  left  ^ler  Vl&rf.  'damift)  jmd     Wiml,     Bieard 
afiiato  itihe  ifiaimiliar  iwcriaE  '^'paipa"  and  "imttmima."    iS\he  als«  Ifeteiieid-^ie^  nrasic 
ta-ntd  clappeiii  teir  WanldB  for  joy.     (Miree  'Otlier  girls  aod  a  Ijoy  experiemceid  tlie 
ideligMs  ol  teariinte  ifor  (She  first  tkae.     T^or  the  hoj  a  tnro-steip  was  ptoyed  upon 
itihe  pianto,  and  ihe  besaoi  to  dfemce.     He  Wad  never  ieaTirl  u  soimd  "before,  ^til'll 
Ihe  deid'areid  that  tlie  "noise  rwas  so  fine  he  ^-ould  ne,t  stamd  atiU." 

If  all  tlhis  is  true,  am'd  tih.ere'  Beemis  no  reasoar  to  douljt  it,  Zir.  Hutcllxinson's 
Us  an  epadh-nniaikimg  discovery  for  the  afflitt<»d  of  this  :c'Iass.    It  is  an  QipipK<:a- 
ItSon  of  seienice  in  tie  best  sense — ^an  apipffiioation    for   the   rp'urpose   of   making 
Iiuiman  li'V«s  UnigWter  amd  snoie  usefnil.     iWramen  present  at  the  test  o-f  the  neiw , 
feastrument  weipt  for  joy  orer  Ae  tiapipiDesB  tfeai  'caimo  to  .these  afHi'oted  onefe  on 
first  leamm'g  tihe  flielights  otE  ecmi'd.    It  opened  113   a  .-wonilent'iil     avenue     tpi 
REDlfioirtuinates  who  haldi  all  if3ie!ir  lives  been  hedgei"!^  iin  fey  an  imipa'SsahJe  barrier  of  I 
Bileai'ce.    tChe  instiTtim.6nt  5s  BJaBp'le  Jn.  <;onsitruct;'on,  iconsisting  of  the  essential 
.  clemeints  of  lihe  teleptone — ^a.  receST-er,  a  ti'a<ns?Juiltter  laind  an  eiledtrSc  foatteiT-     It 
.fcltensiifies  sooiiwi'  Bo  ws  to  nuafce  it  anidible  to     ears     unaffeicted     hy     ordiinary  , 
IvSbrationB.     rwitli  tlhSs  instrument  as  it  'i/iay  'pos.;i»UIt  'be  deTelwped,  the  sferile 
ig^^^jQjjdeaif  mutes  im'ay  Ibe  esipajiidetcl  'into  usefulness  lan'd  c-ooasequent  Iha'pipiness.  1 


CHOBLWTHE 
BLIND  PP.0POSED 


Institution  Saginaw  is  Likely  to 
Get  in  Place  of  Epilep- 
tic Colony. 

An  effort  is  being    made  to  switch 
the  proposed  measure  for, an  Institu-  1 
tion    for    tlie   epileptic  to   a    manual   I 
training  school   for   the    blind.    Those   , 
Who  are  Interested  in    the  Lapeer  In- 
stitution want  whatever  appropriation  ' 
is  made  for  that  purpose  to  go  there, 
and  are  fighting  against   a   separate 
state    institution     which    would   pro- 
bably go  somewhere  else. 

Asked  about  this  matter  last  night. 
Gov.  Bliss  said  a  movement  was  on 
foot  to  substitute  a  manual  training 
school  for  the  blind  for  the  home 
for  epileptics.  The  governor  announc- 
ed himself  as  not  taking  sides  either 
way. 

It  was  stated  yesterday  that  which 
ever  institution  was  decided  on  Sagi- 
naw offered  better  advantages  than 
any  other  city  in  the  state  and  ought 
to  be  selected  as  the  location.      : 


prepared  by  Ambrose  M.  Shot  well, 
who  though  sightless,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  state  Normal  school,  and  for 
over  11  years  has  been  employed  by 
the  state  in  stereotyping  sctiool  book's 
for  the  blind,  a  most  intricate  and 
difficult  process.  The  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  both  the  house  and  senate 
and  referred  to  the  proper  committees. 
The  joint  committee  of  the  house  and 
senate  was  held  last  Wedne.sday,  and 
besides  the  committee  that  Were 
there  to  advocate  its  claims,  was  Miss 
Jeannie  Malcolm,  of  this  city,  a  well- 
known  graduate  of  the  blind  school  at 
Lansing,  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  replied  to  questions 
asked   and   was  heartily  applauded. 

Former  Mayor  Bennett,  of  Lansing,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  control  of  the 
school  for  the  blind,  also  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
opposition  to  the  measure  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  general  sentiment  pre- 
vails that  such  an  appropriation  ought 
to   pass.,,  ,  „. 


At  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
general  welfare  association,  oopipos- 
ed  of  graduates  of  the  sohool  f  (ir  the 
blind  at  Lansing  last  week  the  pro- 
position of  an  industrial  hon^  for  , 
the  blind  In  Michigan  was  he|rtUy 
endorsed,  and  a  committee  of  ! 
which  R.  H.  Crane,  of  this  JJity, 
was  chosen  chairman,  was  appobited 
to  present  the  matter  before  t^Ig- 
islature.    An   exceVeut  ttJQ,  4ia4  1:^^.1 


««». L^iia^^iiU^ 

Date : _- 

~  BLIiOTffles,  I 

sonEsioeEOj 

Another  Seeming  Miracle  by  the 

Lorenz  Method  of  IVIanipulat- 

iig  Bones  and  Muscles. 

MORRISTOWN  IS  EXCITED 

OVER  WONDERFUL  CURES. 

Two  Men,  Given  Up  as  Hopelessly 
Blind  by  Eminent  Specialisls, 


Were  Working  Yesterckv. 


<0ckovjn. 
■s^'f^cov- 


As  If  by  a  miracle   George  Bcfcko 
Of   Mount   Freedom     N     J      h=  =  ~-^ 
ered    bis    sight     alttr    h  •  ^°''" 

totally  .„„,  VjX,::'Zrs'''lT] 
toent  eye  specialists  had   toM  hi™   J^" 
Zl  "^  r^'^^^'  ^"t  'esterly'^oct 

fu?  c'itr^hLT' "  °"^  °'  '^-  ^°'^'^^' 

'ets  What  r:"^e:t:T'^    ^^^^    --- 
ca*d    1.    Mornstown    only    two    y^ears 
Georg-e  Lewis,   of  No    is  rr,„.     . 

restored  by  Dr   p=r,-i=h  ^  '  ^''^^ 

he  couia  not  see  hi,  h      .V^"-"  '"  '>""-■'' 
^en,th  before Tls  face"'' ■'^"^^"^'•'"•«' 

H.    Bo^bhoven,    a  health    'sh.  °'  "' 

that  he  be^a,^  Z  i.^V'^'^  ^^^  ''^°''*^ 
I>r.  Parrish  ^^  treatm.ent  fro-ml 

tur^'ZZL^f''"'  ^''  '^^^-^  to  taJce 
Jnonthrato  t"^"  treatment  fourteen 
D    w    n     ?.       ^^  ^  wreck,"  said  Mr 

t<>taj.ly  blind^forlt  tim'^rh^"^"^.  <=*'!' 
nig-ht  from  day  ,but  f^af  t  ^°"''^  'eii 
began  to  lose  hi's  sy'hf   fl"^^  ^'-     He 

Specialists  ha'^   >,i,?i^     '^  yesurs  ago. 
lU^d  toM  my  brathir  tZt""?^^'''   h<Jpe^and 
was  atro.p4ed  ^M^^f'' ^h*  °Ptte  nerve  ^ 
topr.  Parrish  fof  treltaent'l"''"^  7^^^ 
ana  Wis  other  trouwS  '°'"  'Saaaraa 

wholly  cured  remedied,  if  not 

do'ctor''^c-oufi''"S' .r.™'*^^  H°'^  'he 
physical  conajtlo^*^  so  th?t^  ^brother's 
ment  for  the  evp=  n?„,fj^t  ^^  '''^at- 
that  he  had  to  mini^.  ^''^^v"-  -'^'''er 
of  the  neok  anrt  «h  ''Vi*'®  "'«  bones 
'months  bifore  he  fln»?it"^''^  S''  '^'■«"1 
ened   up  so   tW   v,«  ^'^tJP'  *hem  loos- 

My    bnuhor"   ^y^  r^fl^?.^*^    instaneous. 

F^^fo  ^LHa  ^it  «^^ 

Improvement  was  raSd!  °  ""  '"''^'1 


from   'his 
drove   Into 


eeks    apro    Geore*    <Jl,'>ve    overl 


home,   Ave    miles   away.       He 
mv  toarn    and    got   out    ana 

fOTe   T   saw   him.     Our  sister     who   lives 
at     Roslyn.     Long     Isla-nfl.     anfl 
he    hHil    not    seen    for 


whose 
fpaturea    ne    nmi    mul    .t^v-..    -^'    —  , 

long    time     happened    to    be    'there,    anfl 
a.*)  went  ont  -with  me  „,„i,im<=il 

"■Why       hello,       sister!'       exolaimea 
Georse.   in    irreat   surprise. 


^i;r?;t,-  ,ooklnrat"rc,.o.K  and  .an  s'ee 
*°TfV«s°the'SrSB  cure  of  Boek- 
ojinXt';^^-ct^ed   ««r.o   L«-'^.    ^^'^ 

yester- 
cas< 
°Ii^',f'torrnvpV,tl"aUn.g  went  to  Dr.  Par- 
?Ish.'  Ko  pn7m'e"in  h\  "V7"'l,lfrlf  ^Tt 


iSrindpaTntertoDr.  Porrlsh. 
I  ^--l   was.  hopelej^s/'^said  ^T.^ewl 


'but  I  heard  otth^BookQven  case 


ithe  bone  was  raised 


^a"'"comZ.^bIck:  The-..oi,ar  hone  and 
ttie  vertebrae  had  pressed  on  the  optic 
nerve  and  had  starved  the  eve.  As  soor 
Ss  cirouMlo"  ^''"  resan,red  I  could  see. 

fffinki  if  Mi  li  il        ■' 


the  blind  -waslnestfmable.  It  was  en- 1 
couraging-  In  tone  and  will  be  given  to 

:  the  ways  and  means  committee  also. 
Miss   Jeanie   Malcolm,   o£   this   city,     a 

i  graduate  of  the  school  for  the  blind  In 
Lansing,  also  appeared  before 
the  comipitteo  in  behalf  of  the  measure 
and  in  her  support  and  endorsement 
of  it.     Miss  Malcolm  believes  Saginaw 

ijui  ideal  place  for  such  a  manual  train- 
ing institution  for  the  blind  and  has 
Breat  faith  in  the  final  adoption  of  the 
bill.  Now  is  the  time  if  there  are  any 
promin'ent  men  in  the  city,  who  through 
interest  in  having  relatives  or  friends 
that  might  receive  bgiiellt  from  such  a 
school'  their  influence  might  bfe  exerted 
in  helping  the  promoters  of  the  bill  to- 
ward a  successful  issue  and  secure  tM 
same  for  this  city.  Any  interested  in 
the  movement  may  get  all  information 
required  of  Mr.  Crane,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  talk  with  them  and  be  glad 
of  their  interest. 


7/ 


from. 


•^.tfl-^f/^    , 


Date 


{    STRICKEN  SXTDDENLY 


TlleWous  Fear  of  Schoolgirt 
Sight. 


FOR  MICHIGAN   EMPLOYMENT  IN- 
STITUTION FOR  BLIND. 


\  H.  CRANE   HAS  RETURNED 


From  Lansing,  Where  He  Went  in 
terest  to  the  Bill  to  Establish  it 
Here, 


In- 


The  Dreams  of  the  Blind 

^lAN  blind  from  birth,  speaking  of 
the  mental  pictures  which  unfor- 
tunates like  himself  have  of  exter- 
nal things,  said: 

"We  get  some  idea  of  shape,  more  than 
we  do  of  size.  Of  color  we  have  an  idea 
of  black  and  white  and  of  red,  but/J  think 
tew  it  any  of  us  can  comprehend  ani  other 
hue.  We  picture  the  sun  as"an~f!hmense 
mass  with  red  rays  shooting  about  it,  and 
daylight  as  a  million  white  shafts  floating 
above  the  earth. 

"When  a  blind  man  dreams  his  -dreams 
are  not  like  tliose  of  other  people,  b'ut  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  sensations  of  sound. 
He, cannot  dream  of  scenes  and  places,  for 


R.  H.  Crane,  103  Williamson  street,  re- 
turned yesterday  from  Lansing  where 
he  went  Tuesday  in  the  interest  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  legislature  asking 
for  a  manual  training  school  for  the 
blind  to  be  known  as  the  "Michigan 
Employment  Institution  f*  the  Blind." 
Mr.  Crane,  as  previously  noted  .in  The 
News,  is  chairman  of  the  Association  of 

the  Blind,  which  is  pushing  the  matter  been  blind  always,  for,  of  course,  with 
vigorously  and  he  told  a  News  reporter  ;  those  who  once  could  see  their  dreams  may 
this  morning  that  things  looked  very  j  be  filled  with  visions  of  people  and' places 
favorable  for  the  measure.  Mr.  Crane!  which  their  waking  eyes  cannot  now  be- 
met  the  joint  committees  of  the  housej  hold,  but  which  may  appear  vividly  to  them 
and  senate  in  a  session  Wednesday.  He 


he  has  never  seen  them'.  For  instance, 
when  We  dream  of  our  friends  we  dream  of 
hearing  their  voices.  The  sensations  of 
sound  and  motion  take  the  place  in  .-the 
dreams  of  the  blind  of  the  objects  which 
appear  in  the  visions  of  the  night  to  those 
who  can  see.     I  speak   of  those  who   have 


said  the  measure  has  been  read  in  both 
houses     once   and   received     favorable 
mention  and  it  was  again  up  for  con-, 
sideration  by  the  committee  with  which 
he   had   the   conference.     They   recom- 
mended  it  back  to  the  house  and  it  is; 
probable  it  will  have  another  hearuig 
this  week.    It  will  then  be  referred  to, 
ithe  ways  and  means  committee  which 
will   approximate    the    cost   and   make 
any    changes    that    are    deemed   advis-  ; 
able  and  pass  it  back  to  the  house  and  - 
senate  for  its  final  reading.     All  then 
is  needed  is  the  governor's  signature  to 
make  it  a  law.     The  bill  that  was  first 
presented  asks  to  have  the  institution 
located  In  Saginaw  and  the  committee 
■were  all     in  favor,  as  this  city     offers 
many  inducements   to  a   state   Instltu- 
:  tion  as  being  centrally  located  and.  no 
,  other  state  building  being  in  the  county 
j  it  is  probable  the  request  will  carry. 
!      A  prominent  gentleman  from  Detroit, 
I  who     has     a   brother   in   the     Lansing 
I  school  for  the  blind,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
,  joint  committee  which  was  read  at  the 
session  Wednesday.      It  was  a  very  en- 
thusiastic letter,   the  writer  endorsing 
■  heartily     the  work  of  the     promoters 
•which  he  said  wasone  calculated  to  do 
a  vast  amount  of  good  and  the  help  to 


in  sleep.  But  one,  who  has  been  blind  al- 
ways cannot  dream  of  seeing  because  he 
does  not  know  what  the  sensation  of  sight 


...J 


OSS   of 


(I :V    TKI,F.i,K.\riI   TO   THE   TItIB':..'E.l 

Conn.,  March  30.— Because  of  ner- 
vo|g»<rear  that  she  would  not  pass  an  exami- 
nation as  creditably  as  she  wished,  Miss  Juli.^ 
Fox,  sixteen  years  old,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Michael  Fox,  of  this  city,  and  a  pupil  at  , 
Bt.  Mary's  High  School,  was  stricken  suddenly 
and  totally  blind  to-day.  Miss  Fox  entered 
school  this  morning  apparently  bright  and  cheer- 
ful. She  Is  a  high  stand  pupil,  and  very  ambi- 
tious. Her  preparation  in  the  subject  in  which 
[  Bhe  was  to  be  examined  this  morning  had  been 
'  unavoidably  deficient,  however,  and  she  trem- 
■bled  visibly  as  she  took  the  paper  containing 
the  questions.  She  hat!  copied  two  questions 
and  was  about  to  proceed  .nith  the  third  when 
an  inky  blackness  swiftlyi,  crossed  her  vision. 
She  screamed.  "I  can't  see!"  and  was  led  cry- 
ing from  the  classroom  ani  taken  home.  An 
oculist  said  that  the  blindness  had  been  caused 
by  a  paralysis  of  the  optid  nerve  superinduced 
by  excessive  nervousness!  and  that  It  was 
doubtful  if  the  girl  regained  her  sight.  Hiss 
Fox  has  won  several  scholirshin  nri^oc 


From 


Miss 


Date 


Blind  in  Cairo.  __„^ 

In  Cairo  the  propo/tSon  of  bWtlTr  people 
to  the  population  isvjisie  to  every  twenty 

residents. 

t-rom  -r i,-„,-.. 


Date 
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Reading  for  the  Blind. 

The  readings  lor  the  sightless,,,  which 
are  held  in  the  teachers'  room  of  the 
Public  Library  on  every  alternate  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  are  growing  in  popu- 
larity. This  week  the  entertainment  will 
be  furnished  by  Mrs.  Leila  Weeks  Wil- 
son, who  will  read  a  iselected  program.'r.e. 
By  request  Mrs.  Wilson  will  rec:te 
"When  Angelina  Johnson  Comes  Swing- 
.ing  Down  the  Line,"  by  Paul  Dunbar. 
The  reaching  will  begin  promptly  at  3 
P.  M.,  and  ali  citizens  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  work  for  the  blind  are  invite-l 
to  attend. 


/Euchre  for  Home  of  the  Blind. 

Prizes  tor  the  euchre  to  l>e'ire'Ta  in 
Pavonia  Hall.  Pavonia  and.Baldwin  Ave. 
nues,  April  22.  for  the  ,benefit  of  y';. 
Joseph's  Home  for  the  ■BUijB,  are  be-' 
jng  received  rapidly  and  tlj^^embers  o£ 
the  committee  arc  confident  the  players* 
will  have  at  least  123  articles  to  silecti 
from  after  the  games,  I 


Aa  act  to  estabnsfi  rfie.Ma)ne  Industrial 
School  and  Home   for  Uie ^SUofl- 


Oafe 


Witn. 


-3  -^ 


tC         A-flTmd  Man's  Calculation. 

When  Gauss  became  blind,  his  only 
amusement  consisted  in  maliing  calcu- 
lations of  a  curi9«8.  and  somewhat  pecu- 
liar nature.  Th^SK^sometimes  lasted  for 
days.  ■\\'hen  more  than  eighty  years  old, 
Gavip.s  comtiuted  the  amount  to  which  $1 
would  grow,  if  compounded  annuallj-  at  4 
p.er  cent.  Interest  from  the  time  of  Adam 
to  the  present,  a.ssuraing'  thi?  to  be  6,000 
years.  Tiiis,  if  in  gold,  would  make  a  cubic 
mass  so  large  tha^t  it  would  take  a  ray  of 
light  more  than  1,  000,00<.1,000  years  to  jour- 
ney alongside  of  it.  Tliis  mental  computa- 
tion is  so  startling  as  to  be  almost  beyond 
belief,  yet  the  conclusions  of  this  eminent 
mathematician  are  correct.— St.  Louis 
GIobc-Dcraoijrat. 


-<.-,i,  A  *»*»     W*' 


'fiM-.*. 


THE   EDUCATIONAI,  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  THE  BOARD  OP  CONTROL. 

The  house  yesterday  killed  the  Buck 
bill  to  remove  the  university,  the  normal 
schools  and  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
»ldla4«f''om  the  jurisdiction  of  the  -board 
of  control,  just  as  It  killed  the  Morley 
and  Peachey  bills,  which  Included  with 
these  institutions  the  Owatonna  public 
school.  This  means  that  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
Owatonna  school  will  have  to  continue 
under  the  board  of  control  for  another 
two  years.  So  far  as  these  Institutions 
are  concerned  It  ends  the  matter  for  this 
session. 

In   spite   of   the    efifort    to   make   clear 
that  the  proposal  to  remove  these  Insti-i 
tutlons  was  not  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
usefulness   of   the   board   of   control,   and 
that  it  was  not  actuated  by  any  lack  of 
confidence      in      the      board's    ability    to 
handle   to  the   best   advantage   the   busi- 
ness Of  the  institutions  embraced  in  the 
original  program,   the  proposal  has  been^ 
treated    as    a    selfish    conspiracy   against 
the  best  Interests  of  the  state.    Prejudice 
a^amst   "locar.    boards   and   the   strange 
prepossession   m   favor  of  the  concentra- 
ion  Of  unlimited  power  In  the  hands   o, 
three   „en   has   been   worked   to   the    ut 
most     Had  it  not  been  for  this  infuslor 
Of  prejudice  there  are  few  in  the  leglsla. 

that  the  Owatonna  and  Faribault  school, 
^L  .J""  ^""'''''  "'«"''"'  characte, 
for  th  ,'""'*"'  ,„,tltutions  and  thos. 
for  the  Insane  and  could  not  withou' 
serious  and  Irreparable  harm  to  th, 
pupils  be  Classed  or  treated  as  other  tha 
educational  institutions.  That  the  edu 
catlonal  character  „f  these  instltut  oni 
s  recognized  in  the  board  of  control  la^ 

1;   ^     i        "    -<3ucatlonal    character    o 
the   Panbault    schools     has   always  L 
reco.nI.ed   In  the  fact   that  thITupeHn 
tendent    of    public    Instruction    is    an    ex 
Officio  member  of  the  board  just  as  he  ! 

regents,    are   matters   less   essential   th 
significant.  =>ential   thar 

It  U  not  to  be  presumed,  however  thai 
those  who  have  committed  the  error  n 
treating  the  Faribault  and  Owatonni 
schools  as  custodial  Institutions  and  hav! 
worked  themselves  Into  a  white  heat  on 
the  theory  that  so  plain  and  reasonable 
a  proposition  was  an  attempt  to  under 
mine  the  board  of  control  system  will  pro-' 


ceed  to  take  vengeanoo  on  the  people  of 
the  state  because  some  of  those  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  the  university 
and  normal  schools  dared  to  differ  with 
them.  It  is  not  going  to  hurt  those  who 
favor  removing  the  normal  schools  and 
state  university  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  board  of  control  in  the  least  If 
those  Institutions  continue  until  dooms- 
day under  the  board  of  control  any  more 
than  the  killing  of  the  PInchey,  Morley 
and  Buck  bill  hurts  those  who  favored 
them.  It  will  only  hurt  the  Institutions 
concerned  and  those  whom  they  are  In- 
tended to  benefit— the  pupils  and  the 
state  at  large. 

But  as  the  governor  urged  in  his  mes- 
sage the  removal  of  the  university  and 
normal  schools  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  board  of  control,  and  as  it  Is  generally 
conceded  that  the  present  system  is  in 
jurious  to  these  Institutions,  It  Is  safe  t 
assume  that  the  Comstock  bill  will  pasp 
without  serious  opposition  .In  either  hous^. 


?■ 


BLIND   GIRL   BEGINS   TO    SEE. 


^lUivlBsajaTn, 


[bt  TEi.EGn-vnr  to  the  tribune. ] 
Derby,  Ojbj.,  March  31.— The  sight  of  Miss  Julia 
Fox,  th/sfKteen-year-old  girl  who  was  struck 
blind  wmle  taking  an  examination  at  St.  Mary's 
High  School  yesterday,  is  gradually  returning  In 
one  eye,  with  which  she  is  now  able  to  dinily  dis- 
tinguish objects  and  faces.  The  partial  recovery 
of  her  vision  came  as  suddenly  as  her  sight  had 
left  her,  although  at  first  she  could  see  only  with 
the  aid  of  a  strong  light.  The  girl  made  the  glad 
discovery  while  undergoing  tests  to  which  the  at- 
tending physician  subjected  her,  and  she  was  so 
overjoyed   that  she   became   hysterical. 

The  specialists  that  examined  her  eyes  now  say 
that  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  cold  which  settled  in 
her  eyes,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  strain  of 
her  constant  application  to  her  studies.  The  at- 
tending physician  said  to-day  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  weeks  before 
Miss  Fox  could  see  as  well  as  ever  by  sunlight,  1£ 
not  gaslight,  with  both  eyes,  but  that  a  long  res^ 
was  essential. 


i 


-.    „  _  the 

Freacli  "Eeview  of  Eeviews,"  declares  that 
Professor  Peter  Stien's  apparatus  for  making 
the  blind  .see  is  the  most  wonderful  discoveiy  of 
modern  times.  Describing  an  experiment  per- 
formed uiMn  him  by  the  professor,  he  says  he 
was  placed  in  a  dark  room,  and  his  eyes  were  so 
thickly  bandaged  that  he  could  see  nothing, 
altliotigh  a  strong  light  was  brought  into  the 
room.  Then  the  apparatus  was  fixed  over  his 
temples  and  before  his  eyes,  and  the  doctor  be- 
came conscious  of  light.  Gradually  this  in- 
creased, until  he  was  able  to  see  distinctly  var- 
ious objects  in  the  room.  When  the  apparatus 
was  removed  the  doctor  was  once  more  in  com- 
plete darkness. 


^y. 


eas^ 


[Bntered   at  the  Post  Office  in  Tff-iilon  as  Second-cia.ss 
matter.] 
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NEW    ENGLAND    HOME    EOR    AGED,    INFIRM 

OR    BLIND     DEAE-MUTES. 
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MRS.  CONNELI., 
Tlie  oldest  -nuiate. 


1, 


SILENT    WORKER   ENG 


The  Temporary  Home  at  All.stox. 


HE  REV.  S.  STANLEY 
SEARING,  the  Boston  Mis- 
sionarj',  having  seen  en- 
ough of  life  among  the  Deaf  to 
realize  the  urgent  needs  of  such  a 
beneficent  institution  in  New 
C^  England,  voluntarilv  undertook 
to  open  the  New  England  Home 
and  has  organized  the  following 
body  of  philanthropic  citizens  as  a 
board  of  trustees:— The  Rei'.  Dr 
Dulaney  D.  Addison,  President' 
Brookline;Dr.John  Dixwell  Vice 
President;  the  Rev.  S.  Stanley 
Searing,  Secretary;  the  Rev.  Her- 
bert S.Johnson,  Pastor  of  Warren 

avenue-  Baptist  Church;  Dr.  Henrv  G.  Spooner 

Dr.    'B.f:nry    C.    Deane,    Edwin 

W.    Frisbee,    Albert  S.     Tufts, 

Lewis  H.    Browne,    the  Hon. 

Freeman   O.   Emerson  and    Dr. 

Heber   Bishop,     New    England 


^tna  Life  lustirance  Manager, 
(Treasure!,  7  Water  St.  Boston). 

The  association  was  incorpor- 
ated in  the  3ear  1901,  under 
the  charter  title  of  New  Eng- 
land Home  for  Aged,  Blind  or 
Ini5rm  Deaf-Mtites  and  then  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  amounting  to 
$500  was  raised  by  their  own  ef- 
forts last  year. 

At  the  Convention  of  the  New 
England  Gallaudet  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Bellows  Falls,  Ver- 
mont, August  30  and  31,  1902, 
the  delegates,  pledged  thetu- 
selves  in  aid  of  the  worthy  ob- 
ject  and  appointed  six  state 
organizers  to  raise  the  funds  on 
the  brick  plan.  Deaf-mutes 
are  responding  with  their  harm- 
onious feelings  and  good  will, 
but  as  their  means  are  limited, 
the  Trustees  most  earnesth-  ap- 
peal for  assistance  in  their  co- 


operation from  all  charitabl}- 
minded  citizens  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

None  appreciated  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  better  than  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet 
of  New  York,  who  succeeded,  afie 
work,  in  entablishing  a  Home  iuPoughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.     Therefore  the  Rev.  S.  Stanley-  Searing ka.-j 
carried  out  the  Gallaudet  plan  and  it  is  understood! 
that  admission    to    the   New    England   Home  isj 
restricted  to  residents  of  New  Englanders,  aclassJ 
of  people,   handicapped  by  the  loss  of  one  or  two! 
important  senses  so  requisite  in  the  equipment  ofl 
the  struggle  for  bread  and  butter. 

The  Trustees  have  made  provision  for  the  carej 
and  maintenance  of  several  aged  persons  with 
family  in  Allston,  Mass.  This  is  only  the  be-i 
ginning  of  a  larger  and  better  equipped  institution 
for  which  funds  and  a  new  site  are  greatly  need- 
ed. 

Some  of  the  deaf-mutes  have    been  overtaken| 
and  left  stranded,  b}-  either  misfortune  in  their 
old    age,    or  b^-   their  ph3-sical   infirmities,   and, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  have  been 


'^^1I 


taken    care   of  in    almshouses    where    no   social.- 1 
conversation  is  tolerated.  ' 

I  hereby  send  to  the  Sit^ttn-t  Workkr,  for  re- 
production, a  picture  of  Mrs.  Connell,  the  eld- 
est of  tlie  women  admitted  to  the  temporary  lionie  ' 
in  Allston,  who  is  in  lierS4th  year.  Nore  has 
begrudged  her  the  tender  care  and  attentive 
ministering  by  reason  of  advanced  age  and 
physical  iiifirmit}'. 

Mrs.  i\'Iar3'  Connell,  erstwhile  Miss  Foster,  was 
born    in    Holy  Mountain   near   Enniskilen,    Ire- 
land, on  June  20th,  1S19,  and  is  congenitally  deaf. 
She  went  to  school  for  the  deaf  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  and  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  good  edu- 
cation for  six   years.      She  emigrated  from  her 
native  country  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  the 
next  year,  where  she  met  John  Max  Brown,  an 
upholsterer,   and  they  were  married.     Happily, 
two  children  were  born  to  the  proud  parents,  but 
alas  !   death   removed  one  of  them.     Later,  Mrj 
Brown  passed  away  and  left  the  widow  pennilessi 
and  necessarily  dependent  upon  her  sole  means 
ofsuppo-L. 

Mrs.  Connell  was  a  seamstress  by  trade  and 
supported  her  most  esteemed  motlier  wha 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  92.  She  took  up 
her  permanent  home  in  St.  John  for  thirty-five 
years  and  then  came  to  Boston,  where  she  has 
lived  for  about  29  years.  Then  she  got  married 
to  Jeffre}'  O.  Connell,  a  marble  polisher,  but  their 
married  life  was  short,  Mr.  Connell  having  died 
of  a  lingering  disease. 

Mrs.  Connell 's  brother  Francis  Foster  served 
on  the  British  police  force  in  Australia  for  a 
number  of  years  and  lived  to  93. 

Mrs.  Connell 's  uncle,  Rev.  Mr.  James  Daird, 
was  an  orthodox  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Denomination  i  n 
Ireland.  Death  took  him  away 
at  104  years  of  age. 

Much  of  her  intellectual  and 
physical  power  and  longevity 
are  attributed  directly  to  her 
long  and  honorable  line  of  an- j 
cestors.  She  does  not  lack  in 
womanly  accomplishments. 
She  sews,  washes,  and  embroid- 
ers and  reads  without  spec- 
tacles, and  most  marvelous  ofl 
all,  she  plays  a  capital  game  of 
checkers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  enjoj's  a  green  old  age,  i-e-| 
taining  her  health  and  facul-' 
ties,  mental  and  physical,  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

Through  her  well  spent  life 
she  is  remarkabi.^  for  her  even- 
ness of  temper,  g.^ntleness  of, 
disposition  and  uniform  kind^ 
ness  of  manner  ;  and  religon, 
pure  and  undefiled,  is  to  her  a 
possession  rather  than  a  profes- 
sion, and  deeds  instead  of  words 
are  made  to  give  evidence  of  the 
true  condition  of  her  heart  and 
the  tenor  of  her  mind.  So  much 
of  her  attention  is  given  to  a- 
thorough  examination  of  her- 
self, that  she  has  very  little! 
time  or  disposition  to  criticize! 
others,  towards  whom  she  acts.! 
like  a  mother  and  over  whose  faults  she  is  prone 
to  cast  a  broad  mantle  of  sympathy. 

She  is  the  proud  possessor  of  an  ancient  Holy 
Bible,  one  hundred  j'ears  old,  which  she  prizes 
most  highly. 

A  pathetic  appeal  has  come  from  Maine  for  the 
admission  of  an  aged,  blind  and  weak  deaf  wo- 
man, who  was  compelled  to  live  on  charitj'.  For 
this  and  inanj-  other  cases  money  i:;  imperative.. 
The  Trustet.-i  of  the  Home  In/ld  a  meeting  a 
short  time  ago  and  appointed  Dr.  Elakntj-,  as  a 
visiting  physician  and  Dr.  John  Dixwell,  one  of 
the  trustees,  as  consulting  physician  to  the  Home. 
The  mo.st  important  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
an  additional  conmiittee  of  three  high-toned 
ladies,  whose  sole  motive  is  to  look  after  tiie 
Home,  draw  up  new  rules  and  regulations,  etc. 
This  gladdened  Mrs.  Henry  C.  White,  the  matron, 
and  will    doubtless   relieve    her  in   many  ways'. 


Mrs.  Mead,  who  has  evinced  an  abundance  of 
interest  in  the  Home,  is  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  White's  daughter  Emma. 
She  has  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  ladies  on 
the  committee. 

The  inmates  have  found  in  Mrs.  White  a  most 
capable  and  energetic  matron,  who  is  always 
prompt  in  fulfilling  every  duty  cheerfully. 

Gifts  sent  were  most  welcome  and  of  such 
substantial  quality  as  appealed  to  the  Home 
through  the  prestige  of  the  Trustees.  William 
K.  Chase,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  sent  the  Home 
a  new  rug,  which  he  made  in  a  rug  factory 
he  runs  on  his  own  hook. 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  Rev.  S.  Stanley 
Searing  and  his  influential  friend  to  give  comfort 
and  cheer  to  the  Home,  that  the  Trustees  may 
enter  upon  the  work  with  a  store  of  faith,  courage 
and  patience,  combined  with  an  unflinching 
purpose — an  inspiration  of  the  deceased  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet's  beautiful  character.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Home  will  accomplish  much 
good  in  abating,  if  not  entirely  sweeping  out,  such 
nuisances  as  beggars,  impostors  and  peddlery — 
irresponsible  people. 

The  State  organizers  are  co-ope;-ating  with  th,e 
ultimate  object  of  helping  forward  such  a  move- 
ment as  is  on  foot  to  raise  a  fund  large  enough  to 
establish  a  new  Home  on  a  permanent  basis  of 
financial  support. 

Ex-Gov.  Crane  is  a  warm  friend  of  the  chil- 
dren of  silence  and  is  in  sympathy  with  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Home.  He  has  twice  contributed 
$100  to  the  Home  and  promises  to  give  it  further 
help.  Any  one  interested  in  our  new  under  tak- 
ing, who  donates  $100,  or  upwards,  to  the  Home, 
will  become  a  life  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Mr.  Frank  B.  Roberts  has  just  become  a 
life  member  through  the  donation  of  $100. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Patriot's  Day,  April 
20,  will  be  the  New  England  Fair,  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Home  by  a  Committee  of  several  em- 
inent and  respectable  lady  managers,  as  follows: — 
Mrs.  Albert  Carlisle,  of  Maine  ;  Miss  Carrie  Cul- 
ver, of  New  Hampshire  ;  Mrs.  Morlock,  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Beers,  of  Connecticut ; 
Mrs.  Cutler,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Bowden, 
of  Beverley ;  Mrs.  Chapman,  of  Salem  ;  Mrs. 
Burrill.  of  Lynn  ;  Mrs.  Emerson,  of  Cambridge, 
(Treasurer)  ;  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Frisbee,  of  Everett, 
Secretary)  with  Mrs.  George  Holmes,  of  Boston; 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  social.  Come  one,  come 
all,  and  lend  your  aid  to  the  worthy  object.  It 
bids  fair  to  be  a  glorious  success  in  every  respect 
if  we  all  join  hands  and  help  forward  the  move- 
ment with  such  catholicity  of  spirit  as  will  do 
the  Home  much  good. 

J.  C.^  _ 

BOSTON   EVENING    TBANSCKIPT, 
WEDNESDAY,    APRIL,  1,    l^P^ 

Tri   D    Sankey,   the  Evangelist,   probably  1 
win  neVer  regau;  Ms  sight.    Allan  Sankey    , 
The  son    said  yesterday  that  his  father  was 
sUghtly4proved,  but  that  he  did  not  thmk 
there  would  be  any   permanent   cure.     He 
said   he    wished    the    public    to    know      hl^ 
Sther  was  not  In  -edy  circumstances,  as  , 
the  family  had  been  embarrassed  by     the, , 
receipt  or  many  checks  and  numerous   of- 
tevtot  assistance,  which  have  been  thank- 
fully  rejected  by  the  younger  Mr., Sankey.       | 


late. 


ADyERT!S£R,J.Q3IQliL.... 

IRA  SANKEY 

TOTALLY  BLIND 

New  York,  Mar.  31.— Ira  Sankey, 
the  evangelist,  probably  will  never 
reg-ain  his  slg-ht,  and  the  members  of 
his  family  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  accept  his  condition  with  resigna- 
tion. Allan  Sankey,  the  sou,  said  to- 
day his  father  was  slightly  Improved, 


i-IMiiK  com!);inl(m,  and  when  a  sparch  fallpfl 

to   (Ind    Mlssf    Alli-ii,    the   younK  wom.iii    Wii« 

!  Iraii.'ifciTeil  tn   lOllls  Island,  a»  the  only  way  , 

1  out  of  the  trouble.  • 

!      Another  iiitlful  case  decided  yesterday  by  a 

>  special   board   of   Incudry   Ih  that  of  Rachel 

Razumnjt    .iiid  her  two  little  dauifhters,  all 

three   of  whom    were   excluded   from   iidmls'- 

Hloii  to  this  country  becauxp  an  examination 

disclosed    the    fact    that    they    arc   suffering 

from  trachoma. 

Moses  Razummo  has  been  in  this  country 
six  months,  worklni?  and  savins  In  order  to 
make  a  home  for  his  family.  He  has  been 
lIviiiB  at  No.  4:1  Graham  avenue.  Brookl.yn, 
and  has  been  materially  aklt-d  In  making  the 
money  to  pay  his  wife's  passaB,>  l>.v  live 
dauBhters  and  the  husbands  of  two  of  them. 
He  bade  them  all  farewell  vesterda.v,  declaiV 
Ing  that  he  would  never  desert  his  wife.        n 
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but  that  he  did  not  think  there  -would; 
be  any  permanent  cure.  He  said  he 
wished  the  public  to  know  his  father 
was  not  In  needy  circumstances,  as 
the  family  had  been  embarrassed  by 
the  receipt  of  many  checks  and  nu- 
merous offers  of  assistance  have 
been  thankfully  rejected  by  the 
younger  Mr.  Sankey. 


From  ..ll...%.- 


'^,^u^K^ 


Date 


Daughter  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral at  Barbados  Had  Funds 
but  No  Friends. 


COMPANION        D[^APPEARS 

■ >  ''^ 

One  ot  the  most  distressing  cases  that  has 
recently  come  to  th"  notice  of  the  immigra- 
tion officials  at  Ellis  Island  is  that  of  Miss 
Lena  Hurley,  who  says  she  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  island  of 
Barbardoes.  and  who  has  been  excluded 
from  landing  m  this  country,  not  for  lack 
bIin'd°"nn;,^"S^'='i*""''  she  IS  almost  totally 
n  ?iL  ^"'^  entirely  without  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances here. 

She  came  to  America  to  be  treated  bv  a 
uanVjlP,  '"  Philaoelphla.  and  was  aceom^ 
IMnied    by    a    Miss    Al  en.    said    to    be    the 

i^^i  >?  ""  ^^^  C:x%<v\  a  few  davs  ago.    Miss 

Hvlr  ^V'^^i'P^'"""'  immediately  after  the  ar- 

1  men  ir!'*"^,?''""^'^''   '""^   '"•'^  ""'  since  been 

LSeen.  Miss  Hurley  was  found  in   her  cabin 


( 


Speaker  Tells  Twentieth  Centnry 
Club  ot  Methods  of  Instruction 
Elmployed  In  EnRlnnd— WorU  of 
MassnchnsettM  Society  Commend- 
ed—Selt  Reliance  Dwelt  Upon. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  ot  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  Uprier  Norwood,  Eng- 
land, lectured  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  last  night  in  the  Bo.ston  Univer- 
sity assembly  room,  on  the  education 
of  the  blind.  At  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege the  sightless  are  taught  to  take 
care  ot  the.'aseives  '.n  a  great  measure 
and  are  trained.  In  particular,  to  earn 
a  living.  It  was  especially  to  this  last 
phase  of  the  matter  that  Mr.  Campbell 
devoted  his  attention.  His  talk  was 
Illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  mov- 
ing pictures.  .  „  „  t 
The  lecturer  is  the  son  of  Dr.  F.  J. 
Campbell,  founder  of  the  college,  and 
who  has  been  blind  since  his  fourth 
year.  The  doctor  was  horn  in  Tennes- 
see, and  taught  tor  10  years  in  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  South  Boston,  under 
Dr,  Howe,  before  going  to  England.  He 
put  sone  of  his  own  notions  into  eftijot 
in  South  Boston,  but  was  better  able 
to  carry  them  out  when  in  a  place  of 
his  own  in  London.  He  opened  the  col- 
lege in  1S72  and  has  developed  results 
in  teaching  the  sightless,  which,  as  re- 
vealed by  his  son,  were  really  remark- 

The  lecturer  reiterated  throvfghout  his 
talk  the  prime  principle  of  the  method 
there,  which  was  to  develop  in  every 
way  the  selt  reliance  of  th?  blind  and 
get  them  as  tar  as  possible  from  the 
notion  that  they  must  be  led.  Empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  the  need  of  spacious 
grounds,  where  the  blind  may  play  in 
the   open   air.  ,  _     . 

Mr.  Campbell  pointed  out  how  much 
farther  the  blind  can  be  trained  to  look 
out  for  themselves  than  is  generally 
believed.  The  bearing  of  this  was  In 
its  practical  uses,  training  «!';">  ^'p.^ 
work  In  the  world,  where  their  skill 
would  appeal  for  attention  on  its  In- 
trinsic merit,  rather  than  its  claim  on 
the  sympathies;  an  attitude  as  dis 
tasteful  to  blind  people,  according  to 
the  lecturer,  as  to  any  other  Person. 
Finally  the  hearers  were  ccimmended  to 
the  good  offices  ot  the  Massachusetts 
Society  tor  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  an  organization  re- 
cently  formed,  largely  of  members  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  .  Club.  Clvlo 
League,  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union  and  o/her  societies,  and 
which  is  working  to  f/tabllsn  »ome 
such   college  for   tTie   bind   in  Boston. 

ELIHU  B.  HAYES  DEAD. 


Famous  Campaigner  and 
Public  Man  of  Lynn. 


Close  to  Senator  Lodge  and 
Opponent  of  Barrett. 


The  Hon.  Ellhu  B.  Hayes  of  Lynn  died 
at  his  residence  on  Eastern  avenue, 
Lynn,  about  7:30  la«t  evening,  after  an 
Illness  of  several  weeks.  Mr.  Hayes" 
death  is  attributed  to  ihe  accident  which 
he  suffered  Oct.  18,  1002.  when  he  re- 
ceived a  fracture  of  the  skull.  While 
able  to  give  some  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness and  public  affairs  since  that  time, 
he  never  fully  recovered,  and  at  repeat- 
ed Intervals  wa«  compelled  to  relinquish 
all  business  and  social  cares  and  confine • 
himself  to  the  house.  Three  v/eeks  ago 
Mr.  Haves  was  forced  to  remain  at 
home,  as  a  result  of  this  accident,  and  a 
week  ago  his  condition  became  so  seri- 
ous as  to  confine  him  to  his  bed. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  one  of  the  best  known 
public  men  In  Massachusetts.  While 
never  holding  public  olBce  higher  than 
membership  in  the  Legislature,  his  fame 
as  an  advocate  and  exponent  of  matters 
of  public  policy  had  can-led  his  name 
all  over  the  stale,  and  won  for  him  a 
reputation  equal  to  that  ot  many  of 
Jla,seachusetl6  best  known  men. 

Had  Mr.  Hayes'  ambitions  run  toward 
appointive  public  office,  he  might  hava  . 


[Photo  by  Xotmajj.] 
THE  LATE  HO.N.  KJ.,IHU  B.  HAIBS. 

been  the  first  governor  of  Porto  Rico, 
the  position  having  been  tendered  him. 
It  Is  stated,  by  President  McKinley.  He 
was  a  close  friend  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  Senator  Lodge,  and  enjoyed  the 
closest  confidence  with  both  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Ha.yes'  last  work  of  a  public  char- 
acter was  in  connection  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  reading  room  for  the 
blind  in  the  Lynn  Pub^c  Library.  Some 
time  ago  he  interestej  the  members  ot 
the  Lynn  Historical  Societv  in  the 
t)roJect,  and  today  the  blind 'people  of 
the  city  have  their  own  quarters,  books 
and  attendants.  This  was  th»  first 
library  for  the  blind  to  be  established  in 
Massachusetts,  and  its  originator  re- 
marked recently  that  he  regarded  this 
achievement  as  one  of  the  best  of  his 
life. 


Father  of  the  Australian 
Ballot  Law  of  1888. 
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HELPING  THE  BUND. 


How  to  Make  Them  Self 
Supporting. 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  England 
at  20tii  Century  Club, 

Tells   of  the  Great  Success  of 
Royal  Normal  College. 


That  the  blind  may  be  rendered  self- 
supporting-  was  shown  by  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell  of  Upper  Norwood.  Eng, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury club  last  evening  on  the  subject, 
"Seeing  by  Touch." 

Isaac  Rich  hall,  where  the  lecture  was 
given,  was  crowded  by  persons  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  which  has  of  late 
been  brought  prominently  before  the 
people  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr  Campbell  is  the  son  of  Dr  F.  J.  I 
Campbell,  the  sightless  principal  of  , 
the  Royal  normal  college  for  the  blind  i 
In  England,  and  is  a  man  of  wide  ex-  I 
perience  in  work  among  these  people,  j 
He  holds  that  the  blind  may  be  ren-l 
dered  economically  independent,  and  in 
demonstrating  this  shows  what  has  beenl 
done  by  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land. 

"Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  gi-aduates  ' 
of  the  Royal  normal  college  are  en- 
tirely self-supporting,"  said  the  speaker, 
"an  average  nearl.v  as  high  as  that  of 
most  liigti  school  graduates.  Some  have 
succeeded  in  supporting  aged  parents 
as  well. 

"Until  comparatively  a  few  years  ago, 
nothing  seemed  more  hopeless  than  the 
task  of  enabling  a  blind  child  to  make 
its  own  way  in  the  world.  Such  an  un- 
fortunate was  allowed  to  grow'  up  as 
an  object  of  charity,  repaying  something 
'with  song  or  story,'  but  always  de- 
pendent, more  or  less,  upon  the  kind- 
ness and  forbearance  of  others. 

"But  all  this  iias  become  changed  with 
later  developments,  until  it  may  be  said 
that  all  normal  blind  persons  can  be- 
•!ome  self-supporting. 

"There  is  altogether  too  much  pure 
sympathy  for  the  blind  and  too  little 
practical  aid.  The  blind  do  not  want 
your  sympathy;  what  they  want  is  a 
chance  to  help  themselves.  This  want 
wo,  supply  in  England  by  a  thorough 
equipment  and  preparation  for  the  work 
of  life.  Though  the  blind  man  is  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  sight,  we  keep  him  in  ' 
our  school  until  he  becomes  even  better 
prepared  than  his  seeing  competitors  in 
a  given  line  of  work,  and  send  him  out 
into  the  world  to  compete  on  a  plane  of 
eciualily  with  his  fellows. 

"Many  schools  care  too  much  tor 
merely  educating  the  blind  pupil  without 
regard  for  what  happens  to  him  after  he 
is  out  of  the  protection  of  tlie  school. 
Too  little  care  is  shown  in  many  cases 
to  make  this  instruction  thoroughly 
practical.  Also  in  the  schools  tiiemselves 
too  little  care  is  taken  of  the  physical 
wellbeing  of  the  pupils.  Little  attention 
In  most  cases  is  given  to  physical  exer- 
cise, without  wliich  earnest  and  vigor- 
ous study  is  wellnlgh  impossible. 

"In  our  school  in  England  tliis  is  made 
a  very  prominent  feature.  Our  gymna- 
sium is  one  of  the  best  equlpperl  cf  any 
school  in  the  region.  Beside  the. gym- 
nasium work  our  pupils  are  taught  to 
wheel,  row,  swim,  skate  and  manv  other 


CHARLES  P.   F.   CAMPBELL 

Of   Dpper  Norwood,   Eng,   Who  is  Worklns  to 

Make  the  Blind  Self-supporting. 

outdoor   sports,    only   undeF~the~super- 
vision  of  an  instructor. 

"The  opportunities  for  becoming  self 
supporting-  on  the  part  of  the  blind  are 
many.  To  the  well  trained,  the  profes- 
sions, trades,  and  even  some  branches  of 
factory  work  are  open.  Among  the  pro- 
fessions are  teaching,  law,  the  ministry 
and  music.  Among  the  trades  are  piano 
tuning,  printing,  typewriting,  cooking, 
massage,  shampooing  .and  news  agen- 
cies, with  the  less  productive  ones  of 
broom,  basket  and  mattress  making. 
Certain  branches  of  shoe  manuf.-icturing 
and  screw  making  can  be  done  by  the 
blind. 

"Statistics  show  that  200  blind  persons 
are  in  poor-houses  in  Massachusetts. 
Besides  these  tnere  are  said  to  be  2000 
who  are  supported  by  popular-  contri- 
butions, ou.tside  of  the  poor  farms. 
These  are  economically  a  loss  to  the 
state. 

"The  problem  is  not  for  the  blind;  it 

is  for  those  who  see.  Give  the  blind 
roan  a  chance.  Let  him  do  what  the 
sighted  man  is  doing,  and  it  he  cannot 
do  it  equally  well,  dismiss  him.  Forget 
that  he  is  blind  and  treat  him  according- 
ly. Above  all  do  not  pity  him.  This 
is  fatal  to  all  progress,  flty  only  those 
unfortunate  ones  who  from  other  physi- 
cal incapacities  are  unable  to  earn  their 
own  living.  The  well  trained  bUnd  man. 
with  other  faculties  normal,  can  be 
self-supporting. 


.miismf 
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Engllsli  Education  of  tie  Blind 

Education  of  the  blind  as  conducted  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood, 
England,  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
address  made  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
son  of  Dr.  F.  J.  -Campbell,  founder  of  th? 
college,  before  members  of  the  TwenLiet:i 
Century  Club  in  the  assembly  room  at 
Boston  University  last  evening.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell said  that  at  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege the  blind  are  taught  to  take  care  of 
themselves  to  a  great  measure,  and  arc 
trained  to  earn  their  own  living.  The 
leading  principle  of  instruction  at  the  col- 
lege is  to  develop  self-reliance.  The  pupils 
are  so  taught  that  they  may  appeal  to  the 
world's  aporeciation  of  skill  rather  than  to 
Its  sympathy.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Campoell 
commended  highly  Uie  recently  formed  so- 
ciety for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  tne 
Adult  Blind.  His  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  and  moving  pictures. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  in  London,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
last  evening  on  "Seeing  by  Touch,"  at  the 
hall  of  Boston  University  Law  School.  It 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club.  An  informal  tea  was  served 
at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 


No  doubt  it  is  sometimes  distasteful  to 
person  who  are  sensitive  as  well  as, 
blind  to  feel  that  tlieir  work  and  their  skill 
are  ever  accepted  throug'h  sympathy  rather 
than  throug'h  merit,  as  Mr.  Campbell  re- 
marked in  his  talk  before  the  Twentietih 
Century  Club  yesterday.  But  it  is  quite 
probable  that  this  will  be  the  case  as  long 
as  sympathy  warms  the  human  breast.  For 
in  a  spirit  of  fair  play,  if  nothing  more, 
one  accords  to  the  handicapped  contestant 
Always,  even  thoug-h  his  offering  be  a  bit 
inferior,  the  prize  or  the  price,  as  it  may 
he,  for  his  work.  And  when  it  chances  that 
his  work  is  not  inferior,  but  is  every  whit  as 
good  as  that  of  his  competitors,  as  efforts 
now  making  to  help  the  adult  blind  to  be- 
come independent,  lead  us  to  think  it  will 
be,  it  will  receive  the  preferenice  every  time. 
If  the  blind  look  upon  this  as  a  compensa- 
tion whldh  seeks  them  and  not  one  for 
which  they  search  it  does  not  seem  that 
they  sihould  be  too  sensitive  to  welcome  it. 

RECENT  DEATHS 


HON.   ELIHU    B.   HAYES 

Ex-Mayor  of  Lynn— Member  of  tlie 
General  Conrt  and  FatUer  of  the 
Australian    Ballot    Law 

Hon.  Elihu  B.  Hayes  of  Lynn  died  at  his 
residence  on  Eastern  avenue,  Lynn,  last 
evening.  His  death  is  attributed  to  the  ac- 
cident which  he  suffered  Oct.  18,  1902,  when 
he  received  a  fracture  of  the  skull.  While 
able  to  give  some  attention  to  his  business 
and  public  affairs  since  that  time,  he  never 
fully  recovered. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  born  in  -West  Lebanon, 
Me.,  April" 26,  1S-4S,  and  attended  West  Leb- 
anon Academy.  At  sixteen  he  assumed 
charge  of  a  school  in  FarmJngton,  N.  H. 
He  came  to  Lynn  in  18C5,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  Isaac  M.  Attwill,  shoe  manufac- 
turer. He  worked  at  the  bench  until  1ST2, 
being  prominent  in  the  Crispins"  organiz- 
tion.  He  then  entered  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  business.  He  had  also  been  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Lynn  Daily  Bee,  ctt 
which  he  at  one  time  was  part  owner. 

In  1883  he  was  chosen  alderman,  and  was 
reelected  in  1884.  The  following  year  he 
became  manager  of  the  Boston  Advertiser 
and  Record,  until  by  illness  he  was  forced 
to  relinquish  it.  In  1888,  1S80  and  1800  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  the 
eighteenth  district.  He  was  instrumental  in 
the  passage  of  the  Australian  ballot  law, 
which  he  introduced  and  which  was  adopted 
in  1888.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution  to  prevent 
the  disfranchisement  of  voters  because  of 
change  of  residence  within  the  State  limits, 
a- bill  to  regulate  Are  escapes  on  hotels,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  and  a  bill  granting  ,$100  worth 
of  books  to  any  town  not  provided  with  a 
public  library. 

In  1801  and  '92  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Lynn  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  was  a  candidate 
for  the  congressional  nomination  in  the  old 
sixth  district,  to  All  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  election  of  Senator  Lodge  to  the  Sen- 
ate. He  was  defeated  by  Congressman 
Barrett.  As  is  well  known,  the  Demo- 
crats nominated  Dr.  Everet  of  Quincy,  who 
was  elected.'  In  1894  the  fight  between 
Messrs.  Hayes  and  Barrett  was  renewed, 
Barrett  being  the  victor.  Since  that  ti-me 
Mr.  Hayes  had  not  been  a  candidate  for 
any  public  office,  though  he  wielded  con- 
siderable influence,  not  only  in  Lynn,  but 
in  the  State  councils  of  the  party.  As 
a  public  speaker  his  services  were  con- 
stantly in  demand,  and  during  the  recent 
campaign  he  was  active  in  defence  of  the 
Republican  platform.  Owing  to  business 
cares,  he  declined  an  appointment  on  the 
Tennessee  Commission  tendered  by  Gov- 
ernor Wolcott. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Wolcott  to  the  special  Railway  Commission 
authorized  to  report  upon  the  relations  of 
street  railway  corporations  to  the  public. 
He  was  also  secretary  of  the  commission 
which  fitted  out  the  hospital  ship  Maine  in 
the  Spanish  W^ar.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Republican  Club,  and  had 
served  as  president  of  the  Lynn  Board  of 
Trade.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Public  Library  trustees,  the  Oxford  Club 
of  Lynn,  Golden  Fleece  Lodge  of  Masons, 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  other  fraternal 
societies,  as  well  as  many  other  clubs  in 
Boston. 


Mr.  Hayes's  last  work  of  a,  public  diame- 
ter was  In  oonnt-otlon  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reading  room  for  the  blind  In 
the  Lynn  Public  Ubrary.  Some  time  ago 
he  Interested  the  members  of  the  I.ynn 
Historical  Society  In  the  project,  and  today 
the  blind  peopl9  of  the  city  have  their  own 
quarters,  books  and  attendants,  This  was 
the  first  library  for  the  blind  to  be  e»ta,b- 
llshed  In  Massachusetts,  and  Its  originator 
remarked  recently  that  he  regarded  this 
achievement  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  life. 
Besides  an  aged  father  and  mother,  who 
reside  In  >5S''est  Lebanon,  Me.,  Mr.  Hayes 
aea.ves  a  widow  and  one  son. 
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The  members  of  the  Michigan  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Blind  are  endeavoring  to 
enlist  public  interest  and  aid  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  industrial  or  poly- 
technic school  and  factory  for  blind 
residents  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  to 
be  a  school  for  the  blind  such  as  the 
one  at  Lansing  is.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  be  the  industrial  training  of 
tnose  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
their  sight  after  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Blindness,  more  than  deafness,  they 
say,  hinders  and  restricts  employment 
in  gainful  occupations.  Many  who  be- 
come blind  after  the  age  of  eighteen 
are  compelled  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of 
public  and  private  charity.  And  if  the 
state  would  establish  a  polytechnic 
school  and  factory  in  which  such  people 
could  receive  instruction  in  some  par- 
ticular industry  adapted  to  their  condi- 
tion, and  in  which  they  could  be  em- 
ployed, if  necessary,  many  an  unfortu- 
nate life  would  be  brightened  'and 
made  useful. 

They  now  have  before  the  Legisla- 
ture a  bill  calling  for  an  appropriation 
of  $80,000  to  establish  and  maintain  for 
the  next  two  years  such  an  institution. 

We  are  not  very  familiar  with  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  and  have  not  close- 
ly studied  the  bill.  It  appears  to  be  a 
move  worthy  of  liberal  support  and  en- 
couragement, for  it  will  be  the  means 
of  making  the  burden  of  a  certain  class 
of  unfortunate  people  much  lighter  and 
their  lives  happier  and  more  useful. 
The  expense  to  the  state  will  not  be 
very  great  after  the  school  is  estab- 
lished. 


A  Cufioua  Printery. 

Within  the  past  six  months  there  has 
been  established  at  27-29  West  Sixteenth 
street  a  printery  of  books  for  the  blind. 
It  was  founded  and  is  controlled  by  Fr. 

]  Joseph  Stadelman,  a  member  of  the  St. 

I  Francis   Xavier    Jesuit   foundation    in 


West  Sixteenth  street.   Its  purpose  is  to 
furnish  religious  books  to  the  blind  of 
the  United  States,    says  the.  New  York  - 
I'imee. 

While  there  are  many  books  printed 
for  the  blind,  Fr.  Stadelman  says  that 
scarcely  any  of  them  are  of  a  religious 
character.  Since  the  blind,  of  all  oth- 
ers, turn  to  religion,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  development  of  the  re- 
ligious natures  of  those  people,  whom 
misfortune  has  placed  in  a  world  apart, 
with  different  ways  of  thinking  from 
that  of  others. 

He  is  now  placing  within  the  reach 
of  the  75,000  blind  people  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  medium  of  the 
aublic  libraries,  books  which  will  give 
ihem  the  solace  of  religion. 

A  good  many  years  ago  Fr.  Stadel- 
nan  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  re- 
ligious services  lor  the  blind  and  deaf. 
He  learned  to  converse  in  the  language 
of  signs  and  started  a  Sunday  afternoon  , 
■service  for  blind  people.  In  a  short 
time  a  large  number  of  deaf  and  dumb, 
not  only  from  New  York,  but  from 
neighboring  cities,  began  to  gather  at 
the  meeting,  and  it  has  since  continued 
I  to  grow. 

1  Fr.  Stadelman  investigated  the  va- 
rious printing  processes  by  which  the 
blind  are  enabled  to  read.  With  the 
assistance  of  some  charitable  ladies  he 
founded  the  Catholic  Free  Publication 
Society  for  the  Blind. 

Since  he  recently  established  his 
printery  he  has  published  11  different 
religious  works  of.  100  volumes  to  an 
edition,  and  has  placed  them  in  the 
'state  library  at  Albany  and  in  various 
other  large  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  blind  can  now 
have  these  books  delivered  at  their 
homes  for  the  asking. 

According  to  librarians,  the  books 
have  been  eagerly  sought.  There  are 
not  now  enough  books  to  supply  the 
demand. 

The  society  also  publishes  a  10-page 
magazine  called  the  Catholic  Trail- 
script  for  tke  Blind.  Incidentally  Fr. 
Stadelman  has  made  some  considerable 
discoveries  in  cheapening  the  process  Date 
of  printing. 

This  kind  of  printing  is  very  expen- 
sive. Being  driven  by  necessity  to 
make  his  scant  funds  go  far,  he  dis- 
covered a  paper  which  cost  about  one- 
fourth  the  paper  used  by  other  similar 
establishments.  He  also  found  that 
zinc,  instead  of  brass,  could  be  used 
for  the  plates,  thus  effecting  a  great 
economy. 

The  process  of  printing  books  for 
the  blind  has  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection,  but  has,  like  that 
of  ink  printing,  been  developedjthrough 
long  years  of  labor  and  invention. 
Even  yet  there  is  no  universal  method 
of  such  printing. 

Printing  in  tangible  characters  is  due 
to  Calentln  Hauy,  who  issued  his  first 
book  for  the  blind  in  1784,  His  type 
was  in  italics.  In  1834  Gall,  of  Edin- 
burgh, replaced  the  curved  by  angular 
lines  and  printed  the  gospel  of  St.  John 
in  capital  letters,  A  number  of  other 
plans  were  invented,  all  depending 
upon  the  Roman  alphabet, 

A  new  system  was  introduced  with 
the  stenographic  shorthand  of  Lucas 
and  the  phonetic  of  Frere.     In  Frere's 


gygtem  the  lines  run  alternately  from 
left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left,  so 
that  the  linger  runs  on  from  line  to 
line  without  interruption. 

The  system  used  by  Fr,  Stadelman  is 
one  Invented  by  Braille,  a  Frenchman, 

and  modified  by  William  B,  Walte  of 
the  New  York  institute  for  the  blind. 
The  machine  lately  invented  by  Mr. 
Walte,  and  known  as  the  "stenograph," 
works  like  a  typewriter  with  but  six 
keys. 

By  a  variation  of  the  keys  62  different 
signs  are  obtained.  As  the  keys  are  op- 
erated "points,"  or  indents,  are  cut  into 
a  sheet  of  brass  or  zinc  about  12  by  14 
inches  in  size.  The  "points"  look  like 
a  series  of  dot  impressions  made  In 
horizontal  lines  on  the  sheet. 

At  a  casual  glance  the  lines  look  like 
music  bars.  This  indented  sheet  is 
placed  in  a  hand  press,  a  piece  of 
starched  paper  of  the  same  size  placed 
on  it,  and  thus  the  impressions  are 
transferred.  Butone  side  of  the  paper 
is  printed  on,  and  when  dried  it  pre- 
serves the  dot  impressions  remarkably 
well. 

The  passing  of-  the  fingers  over  the 
sheet  does  not  wear  the  marks  off.  It 
requires  about  10  days  to  print  in  this 
manner  a  book  of  150  pages,  and  the 
cost  is  perhaps  $2  a  volume. 

The  books  are  bound  by  hand,  and 
when  finished  look  as  large  as  a  small 
bound  newspaper.  The  books  can  be 
illustrated  where  surfaces  only  are 
necessary  to  convey  the  idea.  Things 
most  easily  represented  are  plans  of 
buildings  and  maps,  the  land  in  the 
maps  being  indicated  by  the  raised 
portions. 

The  largest  prioting  house  in  the 
United  States  for  publishing  books  for 
the  blind  is  located  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
In  1879  congress  appropriated  $250,000 
to  endow  it.  From  there  books  are 
supplied  to  all  educational  establish- 
ments for  the  blind. 


^EP,.  GPPINGFIELD,  .:^v.bsi, 


PEIGHT    OF    A    BLIND    WOMAK. 

•  Jliss  Len.i  Hurle.v,  who  says  she  is  the 
daughter  of  the  po.stmaster-genpral  of  the 
island  of  Barbados,  has  bgtii  i.ai.luauil  Uum 
landing  in  this  country,  not  for  lack  of 
money,  but  because  she  Is.  almost  totally 
blind  au,l  entirely  without  friends  or  ac- 
<luaintini<os  heie.  She  came  to  .\merica  to 
be  treated  by  a  siie<ialisc  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  ai'conipanied  by  a  -Miss  Allen, 
said  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Costa 
Kicau  planter,  arriving  i.u  the  Capri  a.  few 
days  ago.  Miss  Allen  disappeared  imme- 
diately after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  and 
lias  not  been  seen  since.  Jliss  Hurlev  was 
found  m  her  cabin  awaiting  the  return  of 
her  traveling  compani<iu.  and  when  a 
search  failed  to  find  Miss  Allen,  the  voung 
■vyomau  was  transferred  to  Ellis^sland  as 
the  only  way  out  of-  the  trouble. 


■- --^-T^v^kx/yij 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet  | 


\     V"'      -       ;^  T  W 

'S'Tt  IS  rather  a  surprising  announce-^ 
raent  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  , 
of  one  schooi  in  this  city  are  troubled  j 
with  failing  eyesight.  What  are  we 
coming  to  ?  Must  a  pair  of  spectacles 
go  with  every  new  babe  born  into  the 
world   10   future    generations?      The 

ifeyesight  of  the   American   people  is 
■certainly      failing.   -   Newbury  port 

News.  _  ......„:^,.:.;..:.r.... .:.:., 

•  an  ftHaSS  IteBl 

'       D»te. 


A  Blind  Man's  Tribute. 

Messre.    Bditor.=  ;-Allow    m,,    t_hroug-n 

the  column  of  your  paper,  to  offer  my 

tribute   of    i-«pect   to    the    memory    of 

Hon,    Eimu    B.    Hayes.    Ma"y   have  ai-: 

tained    higher    altitudes    of      a"perflcml, 

fame,   but    none   have     risen   to    hig-her, 

lesteem    In   the   minds   of    the    best    men 

>bf  Lynn  than  has  our  friend.  We  mourn 

'hia  toss,   yet   wliUe  we  mourn  -w*  raioe 

the    voice    of    thankful    praise    to    Goa 

that  he  lived   and  eihall  ever  live  whue 

honor  and  nobility  shall  be  a  standard 

among    men.    He    has    been   my    friend 

for  more   than   30  years   and   my   heart 

is  sad     I  'knoTV  he  wa:s  a  friend  where 

most   a    friend    was    needed.    This   wae 

evidenced    in    the    grand    work    be    hafl 

i  founded  for   fhe  b«neflt  of  'the  blind  at 

I  the    Lynn    Public    Library,    by    whom 

the  wwrk   wia«  imost   fully  appreciated. 

WILLIAM   WALLACE    BENNETT. 

Lynn,   April   3,   1903. 


Beading  for  the  Blind. 

There  was  a  l^-^se  /tundwee^  o|  our  ) 

''^"''^'^rfl^T.ryo.  Thursday   after-  , 
the   public^  lie  regular  fortnightly  read- 
noon,  when  the  regu  ^^ 

Ing    for_  the    ojino^^^     ^^^  meeting  was. 


ll^ila,  We«ks  Wilson. 


ll^ila,   we«Kj    "";""■       J     bei  M.  Breed, 
called. to  order  by  M  ss  Isabel^^^ 


^asfhrUh  his  «nd^,"-,t\VTb:en 


and  ca 


4Pf?3. 


SHE   HAS   MONEY. 


"1 


Yet  Blind  Lena  Hurley   Cannot  Landj 
In  America. 

New  York,  Apr.  2.— Miss  Lena  Hurley; 
who  says  she  is  the  daughter  of  thei 
postmaster-general  of  the  island  o£ 
Barbadoes.  has  been  excluded  fromi 
landing  in  this  country,  not  for  lack  of! 
money,  but  because  she  is  almost  totally] 
blind  and  entirely  without  friends  or' 
acquaintances  here. 

She  came  to  America  to  be  treated  by, 
a  specialist  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  a  Miss  Allen,  said  to  be' 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Costa  Rican 
planter,  arriving  on  the  Capri  a  few 
days  ago. 

Miss  Allen  disappeared  Immediately; 
after  the  arrival  of  "the  vessel  and  hasi 
not  since  been  seen.  Miss  Hurley  was 
found  in  her  cabin  awaiting  the  return 
of  her  travelling  companion,  and  whenj 
a  search  failed  to  find  Miss  Allen,  the' 
yo.ung  woman  was  transferred  to  Elhs| 
Is.,  as  the  only  way  out  of  the  trouble,     i 


BOSTON   EVENING 


TRANSCRIPT,^ 
..APRIL  4,    190£ 

A    Qnlcte    and    Generons    Response 

To  the  Eaitor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following 
contributions  sent  in  response  to  an  appeal 
made  in  the  Transcript  of  March  28,  to 
help  a  blind  woman  recover  her  sight.  JNo 
more  money  is  needed  at  present. 

A.  S , '.     s.OO 

M.    W • .     2.()0 

B.  S.    T .      5.00 

K.    P.... ".;...      1.00 

S.    E.    H _      1.00 

H.    B.    T ..      1.00 

A    Sister 2.00 

•'In   his  name    • ^  q^ 

A  friend , """.■.".".     s'.OO 

The  Misses  C t;  oo 

J.  P-  c.. ;;;    2:00 

S.    L.    F 5.00 

;      S.    M.    T 2.00 

Ellsoo    2.00 

1      Chellsco    ^  1.00 

Xj.    a.    J 3  00 

Mrs.  J.  G.  B ;•;;;    '{■^'i 


Uynn.llbrary  for  the  f^-  .^^^  then  in- 
established.  Mrs.  _W"*°^  following  se- 
troduced  ^:^.f^4t^Thai  Played"  and, 
lections:-  The  ^T  p^t  His  Hump,"  Kip- 
■•How  the  Camel  G^' ^'!a  ,.  orahame: 
ling;    "The     Boman    g°^°'^^ .HTcomlng 

to  attend  the  funeral  o^^^^^^^  ^^o  can 
body..    All    ?isnu«»»  ^  ^j^^  j-irst 

attend  »«  '"^""^^^h.on  Saturday,  at 
yrr  m"'  wh'^re'slkts"  win  be  reserved 
Jot  tt^'em^nd  their  attendants. 


c.  w 
B.  w.  a. 

B.  A.  p.. 

M.   W 

J.  F.  0.. 
M.  N. . . 
A.    P.... 

F.    C 

E.  R.  L. 
Maiden 

„.  ..$04,00 

Mart  L.  Clarke 
104  Irving  street,  Cambridge. 


6.00. 
B.OO 
1.00 

20.00 
1.00 

IO.O1I 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Total. 


IB  PUBLISHED 


Every  Saturday 

AND  MAILED   TO   SUBSCRIBERS  FOR 

FIFTY  CENTS 

DURING   THE   SCHOOL   TERM    OE 

FORTY  WEEKS. 


A.ddres&: 


West  V.a.  Tablet, 
Schools  for  the  D.  &  B., 
Romney,  W.  Va. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  4,  1903. 


The  managers  of  the  "World's  fair  at 
St.  Louis  for  1904  are  making  a  very 
commenda.ble  effort  to  have  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  make 
an  exhibition  of  shop  work  and  to 
participate  in  class  exercises. 

This  would  be  agreeable  to  Super- 
intendents and  Principals,  and  high- 
ly pleasiuft  to  the  pupils,  if  schedules 
could  be  arranged  free  from  financial 
embarrassments,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  richer  Institutions 
will  respond  to  this  effort. 

If  we  could  feel  our  perfect  ability 
to  expend  the  money  which  would  be 
necessary  for  transportation,  hotel 
bills,  and  the  assistance  of  those  re- 
quired to  carry  oat  the  schedule,  we 
would  mo.st  cheerfully  decide  upon  a 
plan  of  action,  but  it  is  questionable 
policy  for  an  Institution  in  need  of 
so  many  things  at  home,  to  contemp- 
late an  expense  in  which  so  few 
would  be  the  beneticiaries. 

Attention  would  be  attracted  to 
the  products  of  the  shops  and  the 
interest  encouraged  by  good  class 
exercises  would  create  a  healthy 
national  sentiment  in  favor  of  what 
is  being  done  by  this  class  of  schools, 
but  the  benefits  growing  out  of  this^ 
reflection  are  too  far  removed,  to^ 
make  it  a  very  urgent  incentive. 

What  we  need  most,  is  to  acquaintl 
our  own  people  with  what  we  are  do- 
ing and  what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 
Our  future  strength  and  welfare  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  estimate  plac- 
ed upon  us  by  our  state,  and  I  feel 
more  inclined  to  expend  enei-gy  iu 
giving  otir  own  people  a  knowlege  of 
what  can  be  done  by  the  educated 
blind  and  deaf  children. 
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"THE   SOUL   OF   THE   ORGAN.' 

BY  H.  EMERY  JONES. 
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N  D  E  R  the 
short,  faded 
blind  streamed 
the  laughing 
sunshine,  and 
right  merrily  it 
danced  over  the 
r  o  u  gh,  uncar- 
peted  board 
floor. 

A  wooden  bed 

of  ancient  pat- 

■\\  occupied  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  a 

rner  which  even  the  careless  sunshine  took 

e  to  avoid.    A  couple  of  rickety  chairs,  a 

Je  more  useful  than  ornamental,  a  few 

.eked    pieces    of    crockery     and     several 

pty    label-soiled    medicine     bottles     but 

led  to  the  bareness  of  the  room. 

The  rattle  of  wheels,  the  shout  and  laugh 

an  occasional  passerby  cut  the  quiet  like 

<nife.     From  the  distance  sounded  the 

ming  of  a  clock,  the  echo  slowly  dying 

ly,  as  though  loath  to  leave  so  silent  a 

•eat. 

hen  again  silence,  this  time  broken  by 
Dw   moan   and   a  weak,    childish   voice, 
other,   aren't  you  back  yet?" 
1.   movement   of   the   bedclothes    and   a 
face,  pinched  with  pain  and  poverty, 
oed  from  under  the  coarse  coverlet. 
.  little  hand  strayed  over  the  bedclothes, 
hough  in  search  of  something,  and  again 
inquiring  voice,    "Mother,   aren't   you 
c  yet?" 

look  of  disappointment  swept  across 
infant  face,  but  the  staring  eyes  under- 
c  no  change,  for  little  Ben  was  blind. 
1  step  upon  the  outside  stair  and  a 
I  played  around  the  boy's  blue  lips  and 
i  up  the  pale  face,  dying  in  the  cold 
I    »f  the  eyes. 
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The  door  was  slowly  opened  and  a 
woman,  faded  and  gaunt,  tiptoed  herself 
into  the   room. 

"Ben,  dear!"  she  said  in  a  rasping  voice, 
"he  is  coming  to  see  you  as  soon  as  he 
can,"  and  the  woman  stooped  down  and 
kissed  the  boy's  cheek.  "I'm  so  glad, 
mother!  and  will  he  play  for  me?"  and 
the  baby  hands  patted  the  woman's  face  and 
hair. 

"Yes,  he  will  play  for  you,  so  go  to 
sleep,"  and  drawing  a  chair  to  the  side  of 
the  bed  the  mother  wearily  sat  down,  with 
one  of  the  child's  hands  tilghtly  clasped  in 
her  own. 

Poor  Ben!  A  father  he  had  never 
known.  His  mother  had  once  been  a 
chorus  girl  in  one  of  the  down-town 
theaters,  but  when  her  voice  and  beauty 
both  deserted  her  poverty  was  the  only 
companion  left  to  mother  and  son. 

But  she  had  Ben,  her  own  little  Ben. 
He  was  blind,  but  what  of  that?  Had 
he  not  a  voice,  which  one  day  would  make 
him  famous.  Had  not  the  choirmaster  of 
the  cathedral  engaged  him,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  would  he  not  be  on  the  road  to  fame 
and  fortune?  And  a  mother's  love  built 
air  castles ;  such  air  castles.  "The  blind 
boy  singing  before  the  wealthy,  perhaps  be- 
fore royalty."  But  alas !  the  week  before 
Ben  had  been  run  over  by  a  passing  dray, 
and  the  doctor  held  out  no  hope  of  recovery. 
The  mother  refused  to  allow  them  to  carry 
Ben  off  to  the  hospital.  "He  was  all  she 
had.  What  she  lacked  in  nursing  experi- 
ence could  she  not  more  than  make  up  in 
love?" 

And  that  morning  the  doctor  had  given 
the  sufferer  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 

Waking  out  of  a  stupor,  Ben  had  asked 
for  an  old  organ  grinder,  who  played  in 
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the  whole  day  long  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. 

"I  want  to  hear  him  just  once  more, 
mother,"  and  the  baby  lips  pursed  them- 
selves up  in  childish  appeal. 

So  she  had  gone  and  left  him  for  a  while, 
and  at  last  had  found  the  old  organ 
grinder. 

A  mother's  tears  and  entreaties,  who  can 
withstand?  And  the  player  of  the  streets, 
proving  no  exception  to  the  rule,  promised 
to  call  after  "business  hours." 

Slowly  the  hours  dragged  on,  silent 
hours,  with  but  an  occasional  moan  and  an 
oft-repeated  inquiry,  "Mother,  will  he 
come?" 

Noiselessly  the  sunshine  faded  to  twi- 
light, and  twilight  to  darkness. 

"Here  he  is,  mother,"  and  two  baby 
hands  were  feebly  clapped  together. 

The  woman  rose,  lit  a  candle,  and  push- 
ing it  into  the  neck  of  a  medicine  bottle, 
opened  the  door. 

An  old  man,  bent  double  under  the 
weight  of  an  old-fashioned  hand  organ, 
stumbled  into  the  room. 

His  clothes  were  both  ragged  and  dirty, 
his  hair  and  beard  tangled  and  unkempt, 
and  his  face  unwashed. 

But  to  Ben  he  was  an  angel  in  disguise, 
and  right  merrily  laughed  the  urchin  as 
he  shouted,  "Good  organ  man,  I  have 
waited  so  long  for  you.  You  will  play  for 
me,  won't  you?" 

The  old  man  answered  never  a  word,  but 
taking  the  organ  from  off  his  back  he  ad- 
justed the  leg  piece  and  commenced  to 
"play." 

Wheezy,  bronchitic,  old  barrel  organ! 
with  its  tunes  long  gone  out  of  date  and 
public  favor;  despised  even  in  the  poorer 
districts  and  outcast  in  the  wealthier  neigh- 
borhoods. Poor  old  organ !  elbowed  out  of 
existence  by  more  up-to-date  and  more 
melodious  instruments. 


But  the  organ  grinder  never  realized  it. 
Blinded  by  his  love  for  the  bread-winner, 
he  could  not  see  its  faults.  Day  after  day 
had  he  fondly  toyed  with  the  handle,  and 
now  each  note  was  so  familiar  to  him  that 
they  were  as  much  a  part  of  his  existence 
and  being  as  his  thoughts  or  speech.  Day 
in,  day  out;  in  sunshine,  in  rain;  in  snow 
and  sleet,  they  had  gone  through  life  in- 
separable companions.  The  grinder's  step 
had  become  more  stumbling;  the  organ's 
throat  more  wheezy,  but  the  old  man  knew 
it  not. 

Tenderly  and  fondly  the  dirty  hand  ca- 
ressed the  handle,  the  crank  turned  with  a 
rheumatic  creak,  and  "Wait  Till  the  Clouds 
Roll  By,  Jenny,"  was  ground  out.  A  false 
note  here,  a  lost  one  there,  unnoticed  by 
both  player  and  audience,  two  staring  eyes, 
expressionless  and  unnatural,  a  pinched, 
flushed  face,  a  smile-puckered  mouth,  and 
little  hands  that  beat  time  to  the  music. 

"Old  Dog  Tray"  followed,  and  a  look  of 
pride  stole  to  the  old  organ  grinder's  face. 

Next  came  "Annie  Laurie,"  and  woe- 
fully stumbled  the  organ  over  some  of  the 
high  notes.  But  never  was  music  sweeter 
to  listener  than  this  to  the  blind  sufferer. 

A  look  of  reverence  came  to  the  player's 
face,  his  battered,  dirty  hat  was  doffed,  and 
slower  turned  the  handle  as  the  strains  of 
"The  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye"  filled  the  room. 

A  sudden  movement  on  the  bed,  and  a 
wee,  emaciated  figure  crept  to  the  side  of 
the  organ. 

Then,  mingled  with  the  crack-pot  tones 
of  the  organ,  a  child's  voice  held  forth, 
"There's  a  land  that  is  fairer  than  day." 
The  voice,  though  weak,  was  clear,  and  had 
the  sweet  ring  of  childish  innocence  and 
sincerity.  And  the  wheezy  old  organ 
seemed  to  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 

"And  by  faith  we  can  see  it  afar."  Clear- 
er and  louder  grew  the  singing,  and  behind 
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"the  old  man  commenced  to  play " 

those  staring,  sightless  eyes  a  soul  flut- 
tered and  strove  for  freedom. 

The  next  two  lines  were  sung  even  more 
clearly  and  sweetly,  and  more  fondly  the 
old  grinder  caressed  his  organ  handle. 

"In  the  sweet;"  a  woman's  voice  joined 


that  of  the  child,  and  it  seemed  to  have  lost 
its  harshness.  The  lost  sweetness  of  girl- 
hood days  had  strayed  back  into  her  sing- 
ing. 

"Bye  and  bye;"  and  a  man's  gruff,  voice 
helped  to  swell  that  of  mother  and  child. 
The  gruffness  was  softened,  however,  by 
the  tears  which  chased  each  other  down  the 
veteran's  dirty  cheeks. 

"We  shall  meet  on  that  beautiful  shore." 
The  battered  chairs,  the  bed,  the  rough 
table,  were  all  forgotten.  The  uncarpeted 
boards  were  changed  into  a  flower  bedecked 
grassy  shore. 

"In  the  sweet  bye  and  bye;"  louder  and 
clearer  grew  the  boyish  voice,  sweeter  that 
of  the  woman,  softer  sounded  that  of  the 
man,  but  when  the  last  line  was  reached, 
"We  shall  meet  on  that  beautiful  shore," 
there  was  a  sudden  silence. 

The  child  had  fallen  in  a  little  heap  on 
the  bare  boards ;  the  mother  with  one  bound 
had  gathered  her  baby  into  her  arms;  the 
old  organ  grinder  kept  on  turning  the  han- 
dle, but  no  sound  came  forth,  for  the  infant 
soul  and  the  soul  of  the  organ  together  had 
taken  flight,  and  had,  indeed,  met  "On  that 
beautiful  shore." 
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Julia  MarlowG  liii  '  "h  rnii-d  lliat  Wll- 
li-im  Prnftor  of  Cimluiiatl.  who  recently 
mirchnsed  Clciver  Nook  with  the  Inten- 
tion' of  ronvfrtlng  It  into  a  home  for 
the  blind,  shall  ciill  tt|e  Institution  Ihu 
lulUi  Marlowe  home  for  the  bUnd. 


Miss  Ruth  Thompson  One  of 
Many  to  Almost  Lose  Sight 
from  Handil{ig  Greenbacl<s 
or    Articles"  of    Circuiatlon 


People  wlio  Ihandle  greenbacks,  book*  ot 
anything  else  ot  general  drcnlatloii  sliould 
be  careful  about  rubbing  their  eyea.  Miss 
Rutai  Thompson,  of  No.  1310  Frajiklln  ave- 
nue, In  the  Bronx,  -wJio  1»  eecretarr  to  Dr. 
LelpBlger,  anperliiteindemt  of  *he  free  lec- 
ture system  of  the  Board  of  Bdnoatlou, 
rubbed  her  eyes  after  handling  Bome  school 
booka  last  Tuesday,  and  as  a  result  Is 
having  a  hard  »truggle  to  retain  her  eye- 
sight. 

Dr.  J.  F.  a  Lnhan,  of  No.  220  Seventy- 
second  street,  diagnosed  the  case  as  one 
of  specific  optlialmla,  probably  of  dlplh- 
therltlc  origin.  The  ivtole  surface  of  th» 
left  eye  was  obscured  by  a  graylsJi  mem- 
tfrMie  that  temporarily  caused  blindness. 
Dr  Eot^rt  slee^  of  So.. 58  East  Twenty- 
flfW  street,  a  specialist  In  diseases  of  th" 
eye  has  cinflmed  the  diagnosis  aad  de- 
clared that  heroic  measures  must  be  taken 
tn  ?^move  the  film  and  save  the  sight. 
Mlsl  Thompson  was  mutfh  better  yester- 
da-r  but  will  be  compelled  to  remain  In  a 
dirt  rcJ>m^for  fully  a  month^  and  weaa' 
dark   Ktass^  for  some  time  thereafter^ 

nr   Luhan  said  tihere  were  many  cases  of 

^J'„i^ia  In  the  cltT  Miss  Bertha  Fox, 
slcreta^y  to  the'preYldent  of  tihe  JJoard  of 
Pdn^atlon  was  a&llcted  recently,  and  stUl 
Ruotiier  ci^^  was  reported  from  t3ie  same 

"""^eofie  should  be  warned  of  the  danger 
of  riihhin<'  rhelr  eves  after  handUng  an 
frtlcle'lfc  has  bein  pa^^^^^from  hand^to 

L^^CrflLiri'/lt  aT^i'^g  S[e  ^y"eMs  th'l 
sSL^^r  woufd  do  well  to  bathe  the  eyes  Im- 

Stely  m  warm  water  and  send  for  the 

'amlly  physician." 

1*6   FRANKLIN  ST.ipOSTON. 
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BEWA'RE  OF  DiflTY  MONEY.   | 

It    May    Cause    Bllnflne^is,    SnT»    Dr. 

•DrmSf  C.  Luhan,  ot  No.  220  East 
Sevffitv-second  street,  yesterday  said 
that  soeciflo  opb'thalmia  mlgrM  be  con- 
Wted  from  almost  any  source,  and  that 
tS>  case  of  Mies  Ruby  Thompson,  of  No. 
irin  TTmnkHn  avenue,  the  Bronx,  was  not 

fnL^M°HosrThompson  is  secretary  to 

nr    T^lenziKer.  superintendent  or  the  iree 
lertuVe   system    of    the    Board   ot   Eduoa- i 
U?n    ancfsit^ce  March  24  tes  been  to  a  iy 
hHrTfl     On   that  day  she   handled   several 

^4i"rn  s?hoolbooKs,Va.  ^'"^°"lX'mma^ 
her  hands,   rubbed  her  eyes.     Innamma 
Uon  set  in    and  ^^he  soonbec^|^M«fl« 
Physicla.ns  hope  tp-»st««-hw^«^      P^ 

';-^f  fn.i!?"''  s  'fli     rV=u^t     St  •  hthdhns 
;;Sn  v'^U'hai'beerrei^ive4  from  nsh 

or  meart  dealers,  but  !  have  known  before 
«h?re  the  mQlady  has  been  the  result  ot 
In  auiik  ?t  'he-grip  In  case  a  person 
<jiiffer'!  from  a  smarting  or  the  eye,  hl^ 
should  at  once  bathe  It  with  a.solution  ot 
warm  water  and  boracio  aoid. 


MONDAY.    APRIL    6.    1903 
The  adult  blind,  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Elihu 
B.    Hayes,    have    lost     a   kind    and    helpful 
friend.     A  year  ago  he  met  with   the  com- 
milttee  on  ethics  ot  the  E.   &  I.  Union,  full 
of  plans  for  aiding  them  In   their  work  of 
securing    library    privileges    for    the .  blind. 
He  liad  Just  succeeded   in   establishing  the 
first  reading-room  for  the  blind  in  any  pub- 
lic library  of  New  England.     This  he   had 
dorve  In   conjunction   with   a  committee   ot 
ladies   In   Lynn,    and   he   offered   the   same 
helping    hand    to    the     Boston     committe*. 
He  told  them  of  his  plan  to  Introduce  into 
the   next   Legislature    a   general    bill,    pro- 
viding that  the  SUte,  under  the  direction  of 
the    Library    Commission,     should     furnish 
books    in    all    free     public    libraries    where 
.there   were    sufilclent     sightless    people   to 
warrant   taie  outlay,   and.  a  number  of   in- 
structors to  teach  the  embossed  reading  to 
the  adult  blind.     In  his   last   letter  to   the 
chairman     of    the     committee     on     ethics, 
i  a     few     days     before     his     severe     acci- 
dent dn  October,   he  offered  to   help  cajry 
through    the    Legislature    our    bill    for    the 
1  adult  blind,  and  added,   "We  must  do  this 
good   work,   and  I  wish  very   much   that  I 
could   multiply  miyself    by   ten   in   order    to 
give   more   time   to   this   neglected   class   of 
men    and    women."      The    mwther    of    Mr. 
Hayes  tost  her  sight  a  few  years  ago,  and 
through  sympathy  with  her  deprivation  he 
was  filled  with  the  desire  to  help  the  thou- 
sands who  suffer  in   middle  age   the   same 
affliction.     Busy  as  he  was  with  public  af- 
fairs,   he    gave    time    and   thought    to    the 
needs  of  the  blind,   and  felt  that  he  cooild 
not  rest  until  he   had   at  least  offered  the 
solace    of    books    to    all    v/ho    would    avail 
themselves    o'f    It.      The    Australian    ballot, 
which  he  introduced  and  carried  into  prax:- 
tice,    was   a  great    public    reform,     which 
merits  the  praise  accorded  to  it,  but  among 
the  40OO  blind   of   the   Commonwealth   and 
their   friends   he   will   be   even  more   grate-' 
fully    remembered    for    his   later   benefloent 
work,   and  lor   what  he   would   have,  done 
had  his  life  been  spared.      
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  8,   1903. 
IN  MRS.  MAGENNiS'  HONOR. 

Reception  Given  to  a.  Versatile  Writer 

and  Charitable  Worl<er  by  Mrs. 

W.   H.  Martin  of  Boston. 


Jlrs.  W.  H.  Martin  ot  IS  Wales  street . 
gave  a  reception  yesterday  afternoon  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Magennis  and  the 
Boston  Woman's  Press  Club,  of  whi<?h 
Mrs.  Magennis  is  a  director.  The  rooms 
were  decorated  with  hyacinths,  ferns, 
palms  and  potted  plants,  pink  and 
green  being  the  prevailing  color. 

The  refreshment  table  was  also  bright 
with  flowers.  Tea  was  served  by  Mrs. 
Frederic  H.  Eaves  of  the  Boxburghe 
Club  and  by  Mrs.  Alice  E.  Whitalcer, 
president  of  the  Press  Club.  The  cup 
bearers  included  Misses  Amelia  Mar- 
fin,  Sydney  Ford,  Mary  Ford  and  Rosa- 
mond D.  Hunt. 

During  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Susan 
Joyce  played  and  sang.  Before  the  re- 
ception a  brief  business  meeting  of  tlte 
ch'h  was  held,  when  It  was  voted  to 
adopt  as  cliib  colors,  yellow  and  white, 
the  sunshine  emblems;  to  accept  the 
jnvltntion  ot  Mrs.  May  Ward  to  ioin 
the  state  federation  and  to  appoint  as 
membership    commitJ§s,J(Egt.,B,u>Jtingr„ 


I' ..;..ii,     .Mr«.     l-vll/.aD(;tn    M.» 

and    Mrs.    Florence   Hunt. 

Th«  next  meeting  of  the  club  will  be 
h'»ld  at  Mrfl.  Smlth'.-i.  I>orchestf-r.  when 
tho  topic,  "The  Syndicate  as  a  Literary 
MarkBt,"   Is  to   be  di."0us»ed. 

Mrs.  Magennis  began  writing  on  the 
"\\'at<..hiT)aji  and  Refi*-iitor  and  the  Con- 
Kr«gatl<inali«t  36  year«  ago.  In  VdZ  she 
l.ngan  to  work  for  th<-  BoKlon  Tr.ivel<>r, 
and  has  continued  with  that  paper.  She 
worked  as  a  probation  officer  long  be- 
fore women  were  employed  in  that  ca- 
pacity In  this  city,  and  has  done  a  deal 
"f  gratuitous  work  for  many  charitable 
and   criminal   Institutions. 

The  flrst  kindergarten  In  South  Bos- 
ton owed  Its  origin  to  Mrs.  Magennis. 
and  she  ma^Ie  the  flrst  appeal  in  behalf 
of  industrial  training  at  the  Boston 
Farm  School.  She  has  be^n  connected 
with  the  Massachu.setts  Indian  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  PrI.'son  Ai<BOcla- 
tlon.  She  assisted  In  founding  the 
Home  for  Aged  Couples,  the  Working 
Girls'  Home  and  the  Free  Home  for 
Aged  Women.  She  has  been  for  nearly 
20  years  a  member  ot  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
is  also  a  meml>er  of  the  New  England 
Woman's  Press  Association,  the  Cullls 
Home  Auxiliary  and  Is  a  board  visitor 
of  the  temporary  home  for  aged  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  people  at  Allston.  She 
was  the  author  of  a  popular  temperance 
book,  called  "The  Foe  In  the  House- 
hold." and  many  sketches  and  short  ar- 
ticles, 

Mrs.  Magennis  Is  the  daughter  of 
Archibald  McMechan,  a  descendant  of 
fine  old  Irish  Presbyterian  stoclt.  She 
was  early  left  a  widow.  Yesterday  she 
received  letters  ot  regret  from  Mrs. 
Mary  A  Llvermore  and  many  who  were 
prevented  from  attending  the  reception. 

The  Michigan  Mirror 

PUBU8HED  BY 

The  Hlchl^an  School  for  the  Deaf. 


TU  UESDA 1 ,  AFBIL  9, 190S.  .  ] 
At  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion at  St.  Louis  one  year  hence  a  mod- 
el school,  illustrating  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  deaJ,  will  be  in  operation 
under  the  direction  o£  Mr.  Alvin  Pope. 
The  plan  of  the  school  as  given  out  is 
of  particular  interest. 

It  is  proposed  to  maintain  the  school 
from  June  1st  to  December  Ist.    There 
will  be  fifteen   rooms   reserved  in   the 
Palace  of  Education  for  this   exhibit. 
Eleven  of  these  rooms  will  be  occupied 
by  classes.     No  more   than   six  pupils 
will  be  in  one  room.     The   classes   will 
change  every    month.     A    convenient 
dormitory  with  play  grounds  will  be 
provided.     Experienced    matrons,    su- 
pervisors and  attendants  will  be  select- 
ed by  the  committees,  and   maintained 
at  their  expense.     The  products  of  the 
industrial  classes  will  be  sold  as  souve- 
nirs to  pay  for  the  raw  material  used. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  committees  to 
have  all  methods  ot   instruction    fairly 
represented.     Among  the  classes  to   be 
exhibited  will  be  the  deaf-blind,   pri- 
mary oral,  object  and  action  work,  lan- 
guage and  primary  methods,  college 
display,  shoe  shop,  art  tailor  shop,  sew- 
ing or  cooking,   carpenter   shop    and 
printing  office.     There  will   be   a  plat- 
form arranged    in  one  of  the  rooms 
which  win  be  exclusively  used  for  re- 
citations  anl  songs   in  the  sign     lan- 
I  guage.  
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2,000  MILES  FROM  HOME 
BLINDGIRLIS  DESERTED 


Rarely  Has  a  more  patlietlo.,£jta|Su*°™^  J 
out  of  Ellis  iBland  than  thar^ol  sixteen- 
year-old  L,,ena  HTirley,  blina  and  forsaien 
in  a  strange  land,  more  tian  2,000  miles 
from  home. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  girt  was  btpnght  here 
by  a  woman  from  Barbadoes  on  the  steam- 
ship Capri.  The  woman  disappeared,  de- 
serting her  fair  young  charge,  and  now  the 
authorities  say  that  the  unfortunate  child 
must  return  alone  to  far  otE  Barbadoes 
wien  the  Capri  sails  for  that  isla'nd  on  thei 
14th.  of  this  monai.  ! 

Here  is  tbe  story  of  Lena  Hurley:  | 

She  is  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Hurley,  aj 
postal  clerk  in  Bridgewater,  Barbadoes.  i 
She  has  been  blind  from  childhood  and  was 
sent  to  Englaud  by  her  father,  where  she 
was  educated  in  a  school  lor  the  bllTi''- 
After  four  years  she  returned  to  her  island 
home.    That  was  a  year  ago. 

Her  father -had  learned  from  a  Dr.  Gor- 
don, who  is  said  to  live  in  President  sti-eet 
Brooklyn,  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
h)«  child's  eight  being, restored  if  she  wa« 
sent  to  a  hospital  in  Philadelphia  recom- . 
mended  by  the  phyBiclan. 
The  father  sent  the  girl  tip  here  on  the 

dapi-i  in  charge  of  a  woman  named  Deda 
Allen,  from  Costa  Bico,  who  bad  been  yisit- 
iu"  friends  In  Bridgewater.  The  woman 
promised  to  see  the  child  safe  in  the  care 
of  Dr.  Gordon. 

WTien  the  ship  left  the  pier  the  woman 
went    ashore    and    promised    to    find    Dr. 
Gordon  and  send  hira  for  the  girl.    Neither., 
the  woman  nor  the  doctor  appeared  and  the  \ 
child  was  sent  to  Ellis  Island,   whore  she 
waits  paticntl-^.    asking  pathetically   every 

"When  will  they  come  for  me?     Hasn't 

Miss  Allen  come  back  yet?"  i^ 

Her  sad   plight  has   aroused  the   sympa.^ 

thies  of  the  matrons  of  the  island  and  they. 

•  j  jTe  doing  all  in  their  power  to  cGiuIort  the 

/''  3oor  girl.  -i 


'Bishop;  secret!&tT("'Kevrstanley  S.  Searing. 
A  communion  service  and  vestments 
were  given  to  the  home  in  memory 
of  Rev.  Horatio  Gray,  throug-h  Mrs.  Win- 
sblp.  Dr.  Addison  announced  a  faJr  rwould 
be  given  by  deaf  and  dumb  people  at  Trin- 
ity Church  parlors  in  Boston,  the  afternoons 
and  evenings  of  April  21  and  22.  
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SUHDAY,  APRIL  12,  1903. 


HOME    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

Sightless    Girl     to     Build     Splendia  i 
Place  Near  Cincinnati. 

CINCINNATI.  April  11-Througli  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Georgia  D.  Trader  who 
^as  been  blind  from  childhood,  and  Miss 
Florence  B.  Trader.  v.ho  has  conseo.at- 
ed  her  life  to  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  sightless,  the  foundation  has  been 
laid   for    a    magnificent    nome    for    the 

^^These  voung.  women  have  secured  the 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary  home,  on  Col- 
lege Hill,  12  miles  from  here,  through 
the  aid  of  William  A.  Proctor,  and  now 
propose,  with  what  assistance  they  can 
get,  to  equip  and  maintain  it  as  a  home 
for  the  blind. 


BUND  BOYS  AT  WOHK 

Trained  to  Do  Things  That 
Seem  Impossible. 


FRIDAY.    APRIL    10.    1803 
In  Aid  of  Deaf  Mutes 

The  anmual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Home  for  aged,  blind  aJid  infirm  deaf  mutes 
was  held  at  the  temporary  home,  2T3  Cam- 
bridge street,  AUs'ton.  yesterday  afternoon. 
Rev.  D.  D.  Addison,  D.  D.,  presided,  and 
Rev  S.  S.  Searing  was  secretary.  The  pres- 
ident spolce  of  the  success  and  establish- 
ment of  this  home,  which  was  opened  last 
August,  with  Mrs.  H.  C.  "White  as  acting 
matron'.  There  are  five  Inmates,  one  young 
man  being  blind  and  deaf. 

Dr.  Addison,  in  the  absence  of  the  treas- 
urer, reported  $1200  In  the  treasury.  The 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are;  President, 
Rev.  D.  D.  Addison,  D.  D.;  vice  president, 
Dr     John    Dlxwell ;     treasurer.     Dr.     Heber 


Royal  Normal  College  Has 
Accomplislied  Wonders. 

Self-Reliance  Taught,    and 
How  to  Earn  a  Living. 


England  May  Have  Passed 
'    Beyond  Our  System. 

Dr.  Campbell's  Experience 
is  Used  for  Others. 


SINCE  the  story  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  for  the  Blind  was 
told  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  at 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  there 
is  an  uneasy  feeling  among  those  who 
beatd  him  that  England  has  stolen  a  I 
march  or  the  Yankee  in  this  phase  of 
education. 

The  college  in  question,  situated  in 
TJpper  Norwood,  a  district  in  London, 
aims,  to  make  the  blind  self-supporting. 
About  SO  per  cent,  of  the  students  at- 
tain this  end,  while  in  Massachusetts 
about  that  percentage  of  the  blind  are 
just  the  other  way.  The  moral  urged 
toy  those  interested  is  that  this  unfor- 
tunate state  of  things  is  not  necessarily 
■because  they  are  blind,  but  because  of 
defects  in  education. 

It  appears  that  it  costs  no  more  to 
Tducate  a  blind  person  this  one  way 
than  to  educate  them  any  other  way. 
The  Norma,  College  at.  Upper  Norwood 
teaches  the  blind  to  go  around  a  most 
as  freely  as  'f  they  saw,  and,  to  do 
things  readily  that  most  people  regard 
as  requiring  good  sight.  The  story  of 
the  college  was  told  largely  with  the 
aid  of  moving  pictures.  There  might 
liave  been  skeptics  if  mere  statement 
was  relied  upon.  '  . 

The  blind  children  were  seen,  m  the 
pictures,  running  about  the  lawn  with- 
out guides,  playing  games  on  the  lawn, 
riding  on  swings,  on  tandem  bicycles, 
though  here  the  presence  of  at  least  one 
seeing  person  on  the  machine  is  needed. 
Gymnasium  pictures  were  shown,  where 
boys  and  girls  were  actively  exercising 
with  apparatus,  and  there  was  a  series 
of  pictures  showing  a  lot  of  blind  boys 
performing  In  socalled  "pyrarnid  acts, 
so  dear  to  tne  German  school  of  gym- 
nastics. This  was  in  some  respects  the 
most  remarkable  showing,  for  to  bal- 
ance three  or  tour  men  on  the  shoulders 
of  six  or  eight  other  men,  and  put  a 
man  or  two  a-top  of  them,  would  seem 
to  require  sight,  among  other  things, 
yet  these  blind  boys  do  it  readily. 


It  may  bo  urged  that  this  is  a  lomK 
wav  trim  selt-suonort.  the  unique  aim. 
Tf  the  college.  Money  is  not .  earned 
making  "pyramids  in  a  gymnasium  or 
riding  pell-mell  on  a  tandem  b'cycie,  ui 
in  swimming  and  diving,  or  ^ost  of  the 
remarkable  things  shown-remarkablo 
as  performances  of  the  blind. 

Such  an  argument  would  miss  tne 
ko-nel  of  the  teaching  plan-that  M 
t^ching  the  blind  self-reliance.  From 
Ih^  v?r|  first,  the  aim  is  to  disabuse 
tnl  sightless  pupils  of  the  Idea  that  they 

nf,  =  th;  If d  Outdoor  exerci'^e.  gymn^.- 
^um  traning.  practice  on  difQcult  ap-, 
nar?tus  mainly  bicycles,  a,re  resorted , 
to  as  a  mSns  of  overcoming  the  normal^ 
he^tatim  of  a  blind  person  to  dispense 

"gJict  ^ove^'r'Sfml'fhis  nnd  the  remain- 
der Is  aoootinted  easy.  The  s  oyd  school.l 
?he  manual  training  curriculum  the 
trade  or  the  professional  studj',  io^^°^l 
much  as  with  a  seeing  person.  There 
are  differences.  This  world  la  one  of 
teeing  people,  and  the  blind  are  handi- 
cloned  always,  but,  as  is  urged  here, 
Sot  It  all  to  the  extent  that  most  peo- 
ple or  even  blind  people  themselves,  be- 
neie  They  can  |o  around  more  inde- 
neve.     ;\"^-'|..  thev     do.     if     trained 

LTght    ana'  can  do  Jo   weU  enough  to 

;iani^rn««»r^^  ^^-~ 

school,   IS  a   ca^e  m   v        Jg^rgely  a  sys- 
trainin^  there  being  very      .  e^     regime 

end  lost  his  sight  when  be^||  ^£a^mily, 
of  age.  He  was  °n^  "^^.u^.^'^bout  some- 
flllngMu"e'Sce;?-'BlUjoe."  as  he  was 

<>aH?a-.^^^    "eve-opener,"   as  it  may  be 
W^ri     Pi    least    f of  his   parents,    was 

Ha  lelf-reliant  tension,  as  it  '"ere. 
Ve  was  12  years  old  before  a  school 
fo?  thTblind^was  opened  near  enough 
to  ills  home  to  serve  his  purpose.  It 
to  "'^^  "'ii",,,„nie  and  an  incident  is 
"^ft^^  hv  h  s  son,  who  addressed  the 
c?ib!'of  tle'^belin'ilinBS  of  the  doctor's 
musical  training.  school    as   was 

mmmM' 

clal  sense  of /^£?^"  verdict  meant  that 

^i.'Sr'carp^bei^'w^s^  not    put   in    the 

-^^h'e"  '^b^r  aeurminea    to    lear^^,  and 

■  practised    9n   his    o/"  jA"  j^a-n  himself, 

&y  the  principal^  a  wmq   ^  ^^aerately 

hekrd  Campbell  practising    ^^^^^5       to 

difRcult  exe^c  se^  ana   V  jj    thanked 

proffer    crit  cisms.  ^       i^      astonished 

i   the  principal,  who  was        Jast-ofl  who 

to   learn   that  it   vv^  cast-ofC. 

was     doing    ^o     well,    tor        ^  regular , 

Campbell  was  ever^afterw  ^^  ^, 


Campbell  ^-f,  ^TnYw^  ultimately 
Sachet'  oft^ie  Pi^  the  school.    _ 

From   18W,  ^^  ^^l.^.^Tof  t^^'^^l , 
in  the  Perkins  Inf "tnuou 

South  Boston,   So'n|„!.™t?in    at   Leipsic 
feet    his,  musical    education^  a^^  ^ 

and  Berlin,  returnm,  w  anotiier 

where    he    met   Dr.    Arniu  g  ^^   jji-itisli 
blind   man   and   fouiuler^o^j.^^  ^ 

and  Foreign  Blina   as  Royal  Nor- 

their  conferences  came  tne        j        ^^^_ 

mal  College  for  "1^  ^^^d   is  now.   near  1 
wood.    It   was   then,    anu  choice 

The  famous  Crystal  Palace,, ^^^   ^^^^^^ 

of   site  .being   S°7^^j["g^ood  music  there, 
of  hearing  so  much  g  ^^.^^  ^j 

From   the  Af/t    the  c^nir  ^^^^^^„e 

the  scheme   of   stuay   "'  ^nd    the 

of   the    blind    to   self-reliance,  ^^^ 

?na?e'co?r[Jo?s'^aLdVairways  *f  m- 


ASTONISHING  FEATS  PERFORMED  BY  THE  BLIND,         '||  ^ 


years  have  been  spent  climMng  moun- 
tains in  Switzerland.  He  reached  the 
summit  o-t  Mt.  Blanc,  a  fairly  creditable 
feat  for  a  seeing  person  o£  any  age.  to 
say  nothing  of  a  Ijlind  man  over  60 
years  old. 

His   son  was  educated   at  the  Massa- 
chusetts   Institute    of   Technology,    and 
when  first  brought  here,  a  stranger,  with  I 
excellent  eyesight,  where  his  father  had   ' 
lived  for  10  years,   was  shown    the  wa.v  j 
by  his  blind  father  from  Music  Hall  to  ' 
the   Old  Colony  station  in   a  little  over  ' 
Ave  minutes.     When   asked  what  blind  ! 
people  can  do  he  now  answers;    "What 
can't  they  do?" 


BLINP  V/OMEN 

Idoor   life, -  so   traditionally   dear   to    the 

i blind,    but    plenty    of    outdoor   space    to 

jfun  around-  in;    the  distribution   of   the 

laifEerent  -departments,    so    toat    tu    go 

[from   one   to   another   made   a    demand . 

on    the   journeying   instiij|(2t,    instead    of. 

the  carefully  and  safely  arranged  lines 

of  an  institution,   where  a   blind  person 

could  by  no  possibility  go  wrong. 

There -had  to  be  training  for  this,  of 
course,,and  the  gymnasium  is  the  first 
step.  Outdoor  life,  and  plenty  of  it,  is 
a  part  of  the  plan,  however,  under  a 
I  certain  amount  of  guidance  at  first,  but 
this  is  gradually  relaxed.  It  is  educated 
self-reliance.  Theffe  are  other  things 
taught,  necessarily,  but  tliese  latter 
features  difter  in  no  great  respect  from 
what  goes  on  in  every  school  for  the 
Wind.  The  Braille  system  of  writing, 
music  in  its  various  forms  and  the  usual 
academic  training  are  found  there. 


reading  the  Braille  notes  with  the  leit 
hand  and  writing  with  the  right.  The 
sloyd  class  is  a  school  of  self-reliance, 
as  well  as  in  the  features,  for  which 
sloyd  work  is  valued  among  seeing  chil- 
dren. Little  children  are  "kindergar- 
tened,"  to  start  with,  exactly  as  are 
seeing  children. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  unique  to  this 
institution.  Printing  is  taught  at  Hart- 
ford. Ct.,  to  the  blind,  And  successfully, 
much  even  to  Dr.  Campbell's  surprise. 
Basket  making  and  a  variety  of  kinds 
of  hand  worlc  are  taught  successfully 
at  other  places.  The  openings  for  the 
blind  in  Industry  are  constantly  being 
added  to.  as  a  newer  idea  of  what  they 
can  do  if  properly  trained  becomes  more 
widespread.  The  main  thing  urged  at 
the  Normal  College  is  that  the  blind  are 
by  no  means  useless  in  industry.  Grad- 
uates of  the  school  work  in  English 
piano-making  shops,  going  In  and  out 
■without  guidance. 


^  The  college  as  a  teacher  of  self-sup- 
port relies  largely  on  music,  for  it  has 
not  yet  developed  the  trades  side  of  life. 
Piano  and  organ  playing,  music  teach- 
ing, piano  tuning,  etc.,  are  the  most 
fruitful- fields.  Typewriting  has  been  in-  ; 
troduced  on  an  extended  scale,  the  pupil  ! 


It  is  one  of  Dr.  Campbell's  fads  to  go 
and  do  things  pronounced  imposs'lble  tor 
a  blind  man.    His  vacations  for  several 


1. 


HELP   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

The  Massachxisetts  Legislature  was  recently 
asked  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  tlie  condition  ot 
the  adult  blind.  This  petitiro  is  the  result  of 
a  growmg  movement  to  teach  the  blmd  self-,i 

^"^Ttere  are  many  schools  where  the  blmd  are': 
educated  in  a  knowledge  of  books.  But  little 
has  been  done  to  help  them  to  earn  a  livmg. 
Adult  blind  who  have  not  been  to  school,  and 
even  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind,  are 
often  dependent  either  on  friends  or  on  public 

'^  This'state  of  dependence  is  not  necessary,  as 
any  mteUigent  blind  person  can  be  ti-ained  to 
do  useful  and  profitable  work. 

In  England,  where,  much  more  willingly  and 
intelligently  than  in  America,  tire  blind  are, 
taught  to  help  themselves,  the  reports  of  tiie 
Blind  Workers'  Employment  Brnmu  show  that 
tliere  are  blind  people  eai-ning  their  living  as 
basket-makers,    copyists    of    books    m    raised 

1  letters  for  other  blind;  carpenters  and  jomers. 

E^Uers,  coal  agents,  knitters,   .nasse^ 

^Tt^Srs^'^'^^ndXVilrt 
rondrl:nl%ut'agents  aU  over  the  —y 
selling  teas,  cofiees  and  cocoas  prepai-ed  only 
t^l  blind.    This  is  not  charitjs  but  bu«. 
America    already    bas     mdustrial    schoo^, 
foS  to  teach  profitable  occupations  to  the 
HM-   but  many  blmd  ai-e  still  untaught.    K 
th^e'were  more  schools  conveniently  located 
^ev  would   soon  be  filled  with  pupils    and 
Sh  d  sposed  people  could  easily  be  mduced 
to  employ  ?ae  blid  who  had  proved  themselves 
miod  -ft'oils-nipn. 


BELFAST, 


»re[E    NORTHEKN    WHIG, 

MARCH     26,     1903. 
WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  fol 
the  Employment  of  the  Industri'ous  Blind  waS 
held  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Workshopa, 
28,  koyal  Avenue.  The  Rigiit  Hon.  Lord 
O'Neill  presided,  and  amongf^  those  preseiifc,. 
in  addition  to.  a  large  number  of  ladies,  were— 
Rev.  Canon  Irvine,  Rev.  W.  H.  Davis,  M.A 


Rev  N   E.  Smith,  the  Hi^ii  Sher'ifE  of  Belfisafc 
(Mr.   E.o!)<?it    Anderson,    J.P.);     Messrs. 


Shaw,  W.  H.  M'Laughlin,  and  H 
pcrd. 

The     following 
received      i'l'om 
bury :  —  ''  Belfast 
Mr.      Lemon, — ^I 


W. 
Shep- 


letter  of  apolosry  waa  , 
the  Earl  of  Shilftes-  ' 
Castle,  Belfast.— Dea.B 
mi.  JJC.UU.1,— ...  am  sorry  to  say  I 
am  60  busy  just  now  with  the  new  Yeomanry 
llhat  I  hafo  HD  time  to-morrow  to  look  m  at 
your  annual  meeting-.  I  think  tlio  report  for 
the  year  is  very  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  w(;rk  ot  giving  employraenb 
to  tlio  industrious  blind  is  a  most  deserviirg 
one.  I  hope  you  v/ill  liave  a  successful  mcct- 
iug.' — I  am,  yours  truly,  Shafteshurt." 

Apoloo'ies  were  also  received  from  the  Bishopi 
of  Clogher,  Rsv.  R.  J.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Seavcr,  C.E. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  D.  Lemon)  read 

the    annual   report,   whidh   stated — "The   la- 

fititntion's  record  for  1902  has  been  one  of  con- 

i^tinued  progress.     Not  only  have  all  the  blind 

ibecu  ke-pt  fully  employed,  but  there  has  beea 

k  satisfactory 'increase  in  the  sales,  and  as  a 

feonsequense  a  farther  increase  in  the  number 

of  blind  engaged.     The  number  eajujing  tlio 

benefits  'of   the   Institution    daring  the   year 

was  128,   lieing  8  more   than  in  1901.       T'lio 

wages  paid  aro'eunted  to  i;2,969.       Tlie  fcefc 

that  the  Institution  has  enabled  so  many  of  , 

■this  afflicted  class  to  earn  for  themselves  tlia  ; 


large  sura   of  £2,SW  speaks   volumes   for   it, 
and  must  be  very  gratifying-  to  those  who  havo  \ 
kindly  patronised  it  with   their  orders  or  as- 
sisted it  by  their   contributions.     A   debt   of 
i;938  is  still  due  to  the  bank;    ^£446  of  thia 
debt  represents  the  balance  of  coi?t  incurred  in 
erecting  and  furnishing-  the  dining-rooms.  Tho 
Committee  hope  this  debt  will  noon  be  wiped  : 
out.       Basket-mating-  continues  to  g-ivc   em- 
ployment to  by  far  the  largest  number  of  our 
workers.     It  includes  the  manufacture  of  plaia 
and   fancy  baskets,   all  kinds     of     hampei-g, 
wicker  chairs,  linen  baskets,   cradles,   &c.     A 
largo   contract  for  parcel   post   liampcrs   was 
executed    with    entire   satisfacifciion,    the    work 
■bein^  greatly  admired  and  appreciated  by  tho 
postal  authondcs.     Brusli-mafcing  is  the  ne.xf; 
largest  industry  we  have  for  tie  blind,  many 
of  whom  ercel  in   the  raanufaoture  of  shoe 
scrubbing-,  grate,  cloth,  and  other  houseliold 
brushes,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  machine  brushes 
for  mills  and  factories.     Sympathisers  would' 
do  well  to  ask  their  shookeepers  for  brushes 
made  by  the  blind.     The  total  number  manu- 
factured m  the  Institution  last  year  amounted 
to  nearly  100,000."       After  alluding  to  other 
branches  of  the  work,  the  report  continued— 
The  dming-rooms,  whioh  were  erected  in  1901 
'to  meet  a  long-felt  need,  have  beep  workin". 
most  satisfactorily.     There  was  a  deficit   oi 
£7  5s  2d  m  the  year's  working,  wtiich  is  small 
m  proportion  to  the  gi-ea:t  heneSt  they  have  i 
been  to  the  blind.     Tho  Committee  grateful!*  1 
acknowledge  the  sum  of  .^6100,  beino-  a  lc<racv  ' 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Miss  Benn.      Also  tv/o 
donations  of  £5  each  from  Lady  Jaffc  and  Mr    1 
W    Jl.   M'Laughlin.       The  former   has   beea 
used  in  reducing  the  debt  on  the  builcUna-s, 
and   t)he    donations     towards      assistdno-     the 
blind."    Mr.  Lemon  a;lso  read  th«  report  of  | 
the  Home  Teaching  Society,  which  contained 
the  following:— "During-  the  year  substantial  ' 
progress  has  heen   made.     At  the  beginninc? 
or  the  year  ten  pupils  were  receiving  instruc- 
ti-on  in  Braille,  two  of  whom  were"  children  j 
since  taken  into  the  Dlster  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind.      Another  pupil— a 
boy— Jhas  become     so     proficient    in     writing  | 
Braille  that  at  present  he  is  engaged  during 
ihis  spare  time  in  embossing  books  for  the  Li- 
brary.    The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  'due 
to  Miss  L.  A.  Walkington,  LL.D.,  who  so  ef- 
ficiently attends  to   the  Library,   and    whosa 
class  for  sewing,  held  once  a  week,  is  well  at- 
tended.    The  beneTi'olent  fund  is  in  charge  of 
iiliss  Gamble,  who  week  bv  week  receives  the 
amount  eadh  can  afford  to  save   out  of  theii 
wages,    so    that,   with   the  interest  allowed 
there  is  a  store  to  fall  back  upon  when  tha 
necessity  arises." 

^  The  Chairman  said  he  thought  the  report 
just  read  by  Mr.  Lemon  gave  cause  for  thank- 
fulness  and  gratitude.    ':rt  was  important  ta ' 
learn  tljat  during  the  year  six-new  workers  had 
been  added  to  those   already  cngao-ed   in   tha 
yvork  of  the  Association.     He  hoped  that  tha 
increased  work  would  produce  incieaEod  isalea 
and  be  a  source  of  financial  benefit.     The  i-e. 
port  reminded  them,  ag  former  reports  had  also ! 
done,   of  how  very  important  and  ho-A-  abso- 
lutely necessary  it  was  that  the  annual  ar.b- 
scriptions  should  be  kept  up,  and,  it  possible, 
I  increased.     (Hear,  hear.)     They  had  heard  td 
I  what  nscs  the  annual  suliscriptions  were  put- 
namely,    to    supplementing    the    earnings    i)£ 
those  who  could  not  make  enough  to  sirtiport 
themselves,  in  lending  aid  in  times  of  sickncES, 
and  also  to  provide  a  pension  fund.     It  was 
also  most  satisfactory  that  the  revenue  from 
the   sales   was   go   good  that  year.        Almost 
d£16,000  was   a  very  large   sum,   and  lie.   was 
sure  they  would  all  echo  the  appreciation  ex- 
pressed for  Mr.  Hewitt's  services.    (Applause.) 
When  the  gratifying  fact  of  the  inc  cease  of i 
sales  came  before  the  Committee  they  had  to' 
consider  very   carefully   to   what  they   would  i 
apply     t!ie     increase.       He     had    no     doubt 
as  the  matter  was  coiisiflcred  by  business  men.-, 
and  financiers,  that  thty  iuciged  well  in  adding 
to  the  number  of  woikcra.    (Applause.)    ThcrS 
v/as  a  mention  of  a  lej{yey  at  iilOO,  for  which, 
they  had   reason   to    b?   gratei'ul.      He   hoped 
that  as  time  went  on  legacies  would  be  a  soiuca 
of     increased     rcvc;:;;e     t.i     the     Association. 
Another  matter  for  saiistaction  wo.s  the  new 
dining-room,  where  clieop  and  wholesome  din- 
ners were  supplied,  and  it  was  gratifying  toj 
learn  that  so  many  had  taken  advantage   of! 
it.     (Hear,  hear.)    xifter  alluding  to  a  leaflet,  i 
which  has  been  issued  descripti-^'e  of  the  work  | 
carried  on  by  the  blind,   the   Chairman   con- 
cluded by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  repori. 

Mr.  Robert  Anderson  (High  .Sheriff  of  Bel- 
fast),   in    seconding,   said   the   Chairm.m   had 
gone  so  very  fully  into  the  matter,  and  !>ad 
explained  it  so  thoroughly,  that  it  was  hardiy - 
necessary    for   him    to    say    anything.       Hal 


thought  it  was  highly  satisfacfofy' tb  nncl  tliat 
all  the  adult  blind  had  been  employed,  and 
he  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great 
thankfulness  that  Mr,  Hewitt  had  been  al'is 
to  give  them  employment.  He  thought  tho 
report  was  most  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
and  was  one  that  would  not  be  thrown  av,'aj  — 
that  it  was  one  that  would  be  read.  Ho  hai 
Treat  pleasure  in  seconding-  the  adoption  of 
he  report.     (Applause.) 

The  report  and  statem.ent  of  accounts  wore 
manimously  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  H.  M'Langhlin  moved  the  re-eleetioa 
)f  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  f-Je 
;hought  those  gentlemen  could  not  be  bettep 
employed  than  in  giving  tlieir  time  and  help 
0  that  valuable  institution,  which  did  such  a, 
loble  work.  He  thought  it  was  an  excelleuB 
.\-ork.    (Applause.)  ' 

Mr,  Robert  Joy,  in  seconding,  said  they 
ill  knew  how  important  and  under  v,'hat  cir- 
3umsta.nces  work  like  that  waa  carried  oa,  1 
rhey  had  no  cause  for  complaint  in  the  way 
the  vfork  was  carried  on  during  the  year.  The 
business  had  really  become  a  commercial  one, 
though  it  had  been  started  as  a  private  insti- 
tution.  (Applause.)  Ho  thought  they  must 
all  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Lemon  for  the  trouble 
he  took  in  such  a  work  as  that,     (.\pplauso.) 

The  resolution  was  heartily  carried. 

Mr.  A..  D.  Lemon  said  they  had  only  it 
thank  the  Chairman  for  his  kindness  in  corn- 
ing there.  It  was  a  kindness  indeed,  for  lie 
came  a  long  way.  He  thanked  him  in  tho 
name  of  the  Committee  for  coming  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  passed  by  acclamation  ami 
suitably  acknowledged  'oy  Lord  O'Neill. 

The  benediction,  pronounced  by  Rev.  Ca-aoa 
Irvine,  concluded  the  jjrooeediugs. 
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Contributions 
forjhe 

More  Than  $400  Subser-ibed  for  Fit- 
ting up  "Clovemooj?^'  Famy.| 


o'erJilK 


Indications  are  that  the  "Clo 

This   famous   place   was   recently   pur 
.  chased  from  the  Trader  sisters  by  Mr. 
William   A.   Procter.    Friday   night   an 
entertainment   was    given    at    the    Mt. 
Auburn    Presbyterian    church    for    the 
benefit  of  the  home  and  a  considerable 
sum  was  raised.    The  list  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  home  thus  far  is  as  follows: 
J    G.   Schmidlapp,  $T5;  Harry  M.  Levy, 
$75    William  H.  Alms,  $50;  Mrs.  George 
W     BulVoc"  $25;    Prof.   P.    V.    N-    Mey 
ers    $50;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Harrison    $50;  Mrs. 
Frank  fenger.  $35;  Ault  &  Wiborg  com- 
pany,  $25;    Mrs.   T.   J.   Emery,   $10;    Ed- 
ward E  Shipley,  $10;  Mrs.  Robert    Simp- 
son   jr.,  $10;   Dr.  O.   Everts.  $10;   G.  N. 
Merry  weather,  $5;  Mrs.  James  A.  Grav- 
es    F    Long,   $5;    K.   W.    Sherwood,   $5; 
H^nry   S.   walker,   $5;    John   C.    Sheets, 
$i     Mrs.    Nellie   C.    Barry,   Pelham,   N, 
h'    $1.   and   Mrs.   Robert   Simpson,   jr. 
$1.'  The  total  sum  raised  Is  $423. 


SCIENCE     SIFTINGS. 


;      !  March  28,  1903. 

Wonderful  Operation  on  a  Baby. 

By  a  remarkable  operation  a  little  girl,  eight  months  old,  who 

was  born  blind,  has  been  made  to  see.  Before  the  operation 
the  eyes  appeared  natural,  excepting  that  the  black  reflex,  as 
^ordinarily  seen,  was  white  and  glistening  in  the  pupil  of  the 
eye.  The  oculist  gave  the  child  chloroform  and,  while  the 
lids  were  drawn  back  by  the  assistant,  he  inserted  a  narrow 
j  cataract  knife  through  the  other  portion  of  the  cornea,  then 
'through  the  pupil  and  next  through  the  white  membrane, 
making  a  vertical  incision  through  the  eyeball.     At  that  point 

jof  the  operation  he  found  that  the  eyes  had  no  lenpes,  but  in  their 

;  place  was  a  hard,  dense,  white  membrane,  which  was  removed. 

t  The  eyes  were  bandaged  and  left  for  two  days.  When  the  band- 
ages were  removed  a  hand  was  quickly  passed  in  front  of  the 

I  baby's  eyes.  -Instantly  she  moved  her  head.  The  gesture 
was  repeated  and  again  the  head  moved.  Bright  keys  were 
passed  before  her  eyes  with  the  same  effect.  Since  the  opera- 
tion many  evidences  of  sight  have  been  shown,  and  the  doctor 
says  that  with  the  aid  of  glasses  she  will  be  able  to  see  as  well 
as  any  other  person. 

^28    ICAUCH,    1903. 

Thbeb  are  few  societies  more  deserving  of 
public  sympathy  than  that  for  the  home 
teaching  of  the  blind,  and  surely  it  can  only 
require  wider  notice  to  obtain  much  larger 
and  more  adequate  support.  It  works  by 
sending    blind    teachers,    if    necessary    with 

I  guides,  to  instruct  the  blind  in  reading  and  by 
reading  to  them,  and  thus  a  spirit  of  interest 
in  the  world    and  independence  are  ciiltivated 

j  among  the    sufferers  from  this  great  afiBiotion. 

I  What    is  equally  important,  this  society  has  a 

,  large  lending  library,  to  which  additions  are 
constantly  being    made   by  persons  who    have 

i  learnt  to  write  in  the  Braille  type.  Several 
magazines  also  are  printed  ^n  it,  and  so  these 
people  are  enabled  to  vary  their  reading  of 
the  didactic  literature  which  used  to  form  the 
sUplo  of  the  blind.  What  sin  they  Were  sup- 
posed to    have  committed    in  order    that  they 

I  should  be  limited  to  serious  works  was  never 
explained.  The  society  now  has  fourteen 
blind  teachers,  but  so  lagging  is  philanthropy, 
even  for  so  estimable  an  object,  that  the 
accounts  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year 
shew  an  overdraft  of  £248,  or  nearly  £200 
more  than  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  The 
total  expenditure  is  not  more  than  £1,300, 
and  kindly-hearted  persons  should  find  a 
pleasure  in  giving  rays  of  comfort  to  the 
afflicted  so  easily  and  without  personal  incon- 
venji.nce.    It    is  an  open  question  whether  the 

( State  ought    not  to    undertake  the    work  as  a 

I  duty,  however  well   it  is   done ;  and   for  it  to 
Qi&g  for  lack  of  funds  is  discreditable. 
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April  2,  190.3. 
JiVE  jDI.'SEASKS  in  SCHOOLS. 

Ill  a  re])ort  made  to  Prcsidt^jit  Liderie  of  the  New 
York  board  of  health  by  the  eorjjs  of  medical  school 
iiit-i])Getors,  it  is  shown  that  19,4.5.3  children  had  been 
t'Xfluded  from  schf:ol  .-fince  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
Lcr.  In  most  casts  the  exclusions  were  only  tem- 
])oi'ary,  and  were  on  account  of  the  following 
diseases: — 

Parasitic  disease  of  tlie  liead 11,.39G 

Contagious  eye  diseases G,G67 

Chicken  pox   1!) 

I  Mumps 29 

Whoo]iing  cough    68 

Scarlet  fever 7 

Di])htberia    4 

Measles    ■ 12 

Yaj'ious  forms  of  skin  ili.-case 443 

I'he  report  says  that  more  trouble  has  Ix'en  ex- 
jicrienccd  by  reason  of  llie  eye  troubles  than  any 
•other  ancount,  and  tliat  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
have  reported  they  have  treated  two,  four,  and  even 
eiglit  times  as  many  children  for  eye  trouble  as  ia 
the  same  period  la;it  year.     Tills  does  not  shof\v  that 

(Cye  diseases  are  more  prevalent,  but  that  the  anedical 
inspection  has  discovered  many  eases  thit  would 
otherwise  perhaps  have  escaped. 


Date 
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Managers   of  School   fon  the   Blind   Hold  i 

l^la,  April  3.— Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis, 
talo:  Mrs.  "W.  J.  Humphrey,  of 
k^arsaw;  H.  S.  Ostrander.  of  Knowles- 
vllle;  A.  TV.  Wheelock.  of  Moscow;  Cort- . 
land  Crosmair,  of  Alexander,  and  Frank 
S.  Ward,  of  Batavia,  attended  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
yesterday  afternoon.  It  ^-as  voted  to  In- 
corporate in  the  monthly  report  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  annual  appropria- 
Ition  for  maintenance  be  at  least  $39,000, 
I  of  whi  h  $2,000  is  refunded  from  various 
[counties  for  the  sale  of  clothing  and  ar- 
rticles  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  at  the 
I  school.  The  report  of  the  fiscal  super- 
visor places  the  amount  at  J36,000.  in 
addition  to  the  $2,000  refund,  but  this 
amount  is  considered  inadequate.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  recommends 
that  the  amount  be  $38,000  with  the  J2,000 
refund  added. 

Another  resolution  adopted  requests 
the  salary  classification  committee  to 
abolish  the  office  of  matron,  which  at 
present  is  vacant:  in  place  of  it  create 
two  offices,  a  boys'  matron  and  a  girls' 
matron,  and  fix  the  maximum  salary  for 
each  office  at  $-10  a  month.  At  present 
the  work  is  being  done  by  two  assistant 
I  matrons'.  Miss  Minnie  J.  Gold  for  the 
girls  and  Miss  Jessie  D.  Hinsdale  for  the 
boys.  Their  salaries  are  $25  a  month. 
Superintendent  Burritt  reported  that 
i  the  Civil  Service  commission,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  managers  at  their  last 
meeting,  had  decided  to  place  the  posi- 
tion of  trained  nurse_  on  the  exempt  list. 
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MISSOLW  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

^^,^^ ij  iiirm 'rwiiw-rrf— "'T  ■ '     ■ »    ■ 

ST.   LOUIS.  j 

Want  of  proper  information  concerning  this  school  has  beeij 
the  cause  of  many  blind  children  growing  up  in  ignorauce,  whei 
they  might  have  been  educated  and  fitted  to  earn  a  support  fo: 
tliemselves.  } 

The  school  has  been  established  since  Peby.  i.*7Uti,  1851.  Thi 
title  "Blind  Asylum,"  by  which  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  misno 
iher  that  puts  the  school  in  a  wrong  light  and  does  it  harm. 

The  blind  of  the  State  Should  not  be  deterred  from  taking  ad 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  that  the  State  offers  here  to  becom< 
educated,    because     of    the    belief     that    the    school,    "home^ 
or  '  'hospitar'  where  the  blind  of  all  age?    .id  conditions  are  ad 
mitted  for  treatment,  or  that  it  is  an  asylum  for  the  helpless  anc 
mfirm  blind.     The  institution  is  simply  a  part  of  the  great  public 
school  system  of  the  State.     It  is  in  no  sense  a  home  or  asylum, 
but  simply  a  school  where  the  blind  children  of  the  State  are 
admitted  for  a  limited  time  for  the  purpose  of  being  educateej 
and  put  in  a  position  to  do  something  for  themselves.     The  chiei 
object  of  the  school  is   to  make  the  blind  self-sustaining.     The 
several  departments  are  under  the  supervision   of  competent  in-i 
structors,  especially  adapted  to  the  work  undertaken.     In  the  lit- 
erary department  a  thorough  course  is  givsn  in  all  the  element- 
ary branches,  as  well  as  in  the  branches  of  a  high  school  course. 
In  the  department  of  music  anj  extended  course  is  pursued  in  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music  as  well  as  in  theory,   har  nony  aud 
composition.     In  the  working  department  the  boys  are  taught  a! 
number  of  useful  trades,  and  the  girls  to  sew,  crochet,  knit  and  do 
a  variety  of  other  useful  work.     Tlie  department  of  physical  cul- 
ture and  kindergarten  are  features  of  much  importance. 

The  school  is  supported  entirely  by  appropriations  made  by 
the  legislature  and  is,  therefore  strictly  a  State  school.  Liberal 
provision  has  always  been  made  for  its  support,  and  there  is  no 
charge  made  for  tuition  or  for  board  or  lodging. 

Pupils  must  be  provided  with  ample  clothing,  and  their  ex 
penses  to  and  from  the  school  must  be  borne  by  the  parent  01 
guardian. 

An  applicant  for  admission  must  be  of  good  mental  and  phys- 
ical capacity.  Those  who  are  feeble  minded  or  who  suffer  such 
physical  deformity  or  weakness  as  to  necessitate  special  care,  are 
not  admitted.  None  are  received  under  the  age  of  nine  years, 
and  while  applicants  are  sometimes  admitted  as  old  as  twenty 
four,  they  should  be  much  younger.  The^school  being  supported 
by  the  State,  non6  b  it  bona  fide  residents  are  admitted. 

Attention  of  the  County  Clerks  of  the  State  is  caPM  to  Sec- 
tion 9770,  R.  S.  1899,  which  provides:  "The  County  Clert  of 
each  County  shall  certify  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  schooi., 
rOR  THE  BLIND  IN  St.  Louis,  the  names  of  all  blind  persons  of 
,  schooll  age  in  his  county,  giving  name  age,  sex  and  color,  and 
the  name  and  postoffica  oddress  of  parent  or  guardian  of  such  per^ 
Bons"'" 

I 

I  J.  IN.  Holmes,  President,  Piedmont. 

[  E.  C.  Waters,  Vice-President,  Vandalia. 

f  Jas.  C.  Jones, lSecTetary,fSt.  Louis. 

Wm.  Jeff  Pollard,  Treasurer,  Stj  Louis 
Dr  J.  Harvey  Moore.  Oculist,  St.  Louis. 
S.  M.  Green  1  Superintendent.  d^pw. 
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LIVINGSTON. 

Blind  Man's  Judgi^t  Will  Be  Election 
Issue. 


Nuj«a„April  6.-One  of  the  Importanl 
n,^s&Ulbe  voted  upon  at  the  ooml 
^nfcStrte?)  election  in  Nunda,  ApnV 
iif»,  T'wrtt  of  paying  a  judgment  of 
SI  S54  33  ^alned'^hy  <feorge  W.  Carter 

^^  r": '--:.  "'""^  ^e  errs, 

^S^^Sfk^a^Sr^ 
for   $1,400.    This,   -with   the     costs. 

Virines  it  up  to  $1,800. 

■  the  people  as  a  most  unjust  one.and  the 

I  ^.^lirror^eyTr  the  village  in  th^s  case 
'  ,•=  -R-  r  Peek,  and  in  a  recent  lnterMe-i\ 
'^^a^^sWoplmon^that^evnWge 

?rt'it":iute^?ur?h:r^c;:tested. 

some  Of  the  women  of  Nunda  v.an     a 

™- H"lii'2  *  Hi."  .s: 

SdwiU  probably  he  voted  down. 
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GEORGE  H.   MILLER  IS   DEAD. 

Former    Sui.erintendeut   oC   Kai.sa»    CK 
Kas.,   School  for  Itae.  BUiaU-   ■■  > . 

Georg:e  H.  MiUer.  for  sixteen  yeai 
superintenc^ent  of  the  Kansas  School  i 
the  Blind  in  Kansas  City,  ^^f^-^'"'  ,, 
member  of  the  council  for  the  F°»^\l 
ward  in  that  city,  died  suddenly  at  10 
o'clock  this  mornins  at  his  home  at  the. 
corner  ot  Ninth  street  and  Barnett  a^  e- 
nue,  while  the  voters  of  the  ward  were 
choosina-  his  successor. at  the  polls. 

Mr  Miller  had  been  afflicted  toi  eigh- 
teen months  with  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism. It  affected  his  heart  action  and 
•a  few  days  aero,  when  he  was  taiveii 
down  tltt?e  was  little  hope  for  his  re- 
covery. This  mornins,  however,  he  was 
J-eported  better,  and  it  was  believed  the 
crisis  had  passed,  when  he  suaaeniy 
gVew  worse  and  died  in  a   few  mmutes 

At  his  bedside   was  M''^-ii?f,'k''o£  Smn    I- 
daughter.   Mrs.   Clai-a  U   1<  isk  of  Spims 
field    111.    who   arrived   last  niffht.      t<  rea 
W    Miller,  the  son,  was  on  his  way  trom 
his   liome  in  Nebraska.  nrafiii^ 

George  H.  Miller  was  born  in  Vva>nc 
county  N  T,.  in  1S35.  At  the  -<-e,oC  3 
v°ea?s  his  parents  went  to  Michisaiv 
where  he  grew  up.  His  first  busmtss 
venture  was  in  Adrian,  Mich  being  en- 
glSed  there  in  the  mercantile  business. 
In  1S58  he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  A, 
StoAvers  ot  Jefferson  county   N    Y 

He  came  to  Kansas  m  lbi,.\  ana  set 
tied  ill  "eivenvvorth.  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  tiie  steam  neaung  bufrness. 
I^.n  years  after  he  w.ts  ^'V"bn?v  f^'^'tt; 
intendent-  of  tlie .  st.ite  sclinOL  f^r  ".e 
blind  in  Kansas  City.  Kas,  1  Ins  position 
he  lield  for  fourteen  consecutive  years 
:  Snder  different  administrations,  and  a  - 
•terward  he  was  superintendent.  foitj\o 
years  making  a  total  ot  sixteen  >  eai  s 
It  the  institution.  His  record  was  that 
of  a'careful,  painstaking  oCUc'Bhanah^ 
did  much  for  the  education  of  the  bli^ 
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.  r.     ,  ^..Mr.^.^    «,„,  r^.w.-   - -•  "WtAUER  WHO  IS  BLIND 

\}    [/  though  he  iH   almost   totally   blind,   he^  Is  j 


I  MISS  HARRIET  BRADLEY  AND  HER  SISTER.       ^  • 

i  Miss   Bradley    who   is  totally   blind,   has  advertiseil  to -give  a  .select  reading  and  musical 

n  ■  ■'  t'niertainment  at  Ethel,  Mo.,  to-night. 


I  RiSPUBUC.SPEClAJj. 

;  .  Macon.  Mo..  'April  5.— Miss  Harriet  Brad-  '^ 
I  ley.  a  younp;  blind  woman  of  Ethel,  h^s 
announced  'tha.tshe  will  sive-a  "seleft  | 
readine  and  musical  enteriainment"  at  the- 
hall  in  Goldsberry,  Macon  County,  to-mor- j 
row  cvenins;.  .  '      ''       > 

MIsa  Bradley  is  a  remarkable  example  of, 

what    a   det'ermined-  younp   woman   can  ,  do. 

in  EPite  o£  one  of  the  gravest  misfortunes. 

She    was   born' In   Clark   County. -Missouri. 

October    7.-  1872.    and    has    been,  blind    frotn 

^  birth.     In   1888   she   became   a   twpil   of   the 

State  School   lor  tile   Blind  at   TJttle   Rock. 

Ark.      She    was ,  graduated    June.    1899.    tli« 

valedictorian   of  the  class;     She.  then  came 

1*0  Macon  County  and  since   has   lived  with 

:■  her    father's    relatives    at    Ethel:     Her  -pa- 

1  rents   are   dead.  > 

'     Misfi  Bradley  ha?  a  'typewriter  which  she 

I  uses  with  sreat  accuracy.     She   acquireo   a, 

taste   for  literature   wliUe   a   student  at  tlie 

!  School    for,   the    Blind,-  and     many    of  '  her 

i  compositions  have  been  published  by  maga- 

I  zines  of   hiah   standard.     One  of  her  poems 

entitled  "SiS'hts  and  Sounds  In  the  Arkansas 

School    for    the    Blind"    was    read    before,  a 

■laree  meeline  of  the  Grand   MaEiMii:'.   UDdgP 

of   Arkansas.  , 

lM'=s    Bradley's    sister    reads    to    her.    and. 

as   the   blind   giiTs' memory   is   remarkably  , 


sood.  she  soon  can  repeat  readily  any  se- 
lection she  h«ars.  Her  voice  i;i  clear  and 
"lea^ani.  ,  Her  vigorous  iiuc'.lect  is  con- 
stantly seeking:  an  avenue  for  usefulness. 
Hitherto  .she  has  confined  her  work  to  w-rit- 
in-  and  liec  entertainment  Monday  ev-eulngr 
will  be  the  first  in  her  new  line  of  en-, 
deavor.  ,'  ' 


an  expert  in  his  way.  At  his  lltUc  Hhop 
at  OT  Sixth  street  he  hafl  a  little  Inom. 
the  regulation  hand  loom  which  ha*  been 
in  use  for  several  hundred  yeare.  on 
which  he  weaves  rag  carpels  of  bright 
colors,  planning  the  patterns  in  a  really 
artistic  manner. 

His  blindness  is  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent when  he  was  35  years  old.  and  wae 
a  coppersmith.  "I  worked  with  an  open 
torch  once  too  often."  he  said,  "and  an 
explosion  followed.  For  months  I  Just  sat 
around,  almost  totally  blind  and  wholly 
discouraged,  for  I  rould  do  no  work  and 
therefore  could  earn  nothing  toward  ray 
support.  Finally  one  day  a  friend  ot 
mine  suggested  that  I  go  down  to  Janes- 
ville  to  the  school  for  the  blind  and  learn 
.some  one  of  the  trades  that  are  taught 
there.  I  thought  at  first  it  would  be  ol  no 
use.  for  in  my  blinded  condition  I  conld 
not  reaJize  that  I  could  ever  be  worth 
anything  to  myself  or  to  other  people. 
But  finally  I  was  persuaded  and 
went  to  Janesville.  What  a  change  it 
worked  in  me  I  There  I  carae  in  contact 
with  others  who/were  as  badly  off  and 
worse  than  I.  ana"*'%jund  what  work  they 
were  able  to  do.  Si  I  set  to  work,  and 
in  twenty-two  moKhs  I  had  learned 
every  trade  that  is^attht  at  the  school. 
WhenJ  retufned  to  Milwaukee  I  had  this 
little  !«■>  Mpilt  for  me.  the  simplest  style 
that  isanffble.  and  I  have  been  able' to 
take  caij  of  myself  ever  since.  Ot  course 
there  isr#t  any  money  in  it.  for  there  are 
not  a  great  many  people  who  buv  rag 
carpets,  but  so  long  as  I  have  a  place  (o 
sleep  and  a  tatle  to  go  to  where  I  can 
get  what  I  want  to  eat.  I  feel  that  r  am 
luckier  than  some  other  poor  fellows.  I 
have  found  no  little  pleasure,  too.  in 
planning  little  improvements,  and  I  have 
several    little   patents   of   my    own   plan- 
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¥     Blind  iMan  an  Expert  Vreavei-. 

V  ilrt!!*WS8?I*9'*?S?ifet  weaver  at  267 
Sixth  street,  is  almost  totally  blind,  yet 
turns  oiit  wonderfully  pretty  rag  carpet 
patterns  from  a  little  hand  loom  built 
with  a  special  view  to  his  infirmity.  He 
has  been  blind  for  35  years  and  is  a  grad- 
late  of  the  school  for  the  blind  a;  Janes-/ 
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Remarkable  Record  of  State's 
Institution. 


FEW  ACCEPT  THE  ADVANTAGE. 


Children  Taught  Music,  Piano  Tuning, 
Broom  Making  and  Other  Use- 
ful   Employments. 


The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  was  so  success- 
fully and  economically  conducted  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  Octorber  31.  1902, 
that  the  Fiscal  Superviser  of  Xew  York 
State  Charities  asked  for  detailed  in- 
fonnatioii  regarding  the  administration 
of  the  institution's  affairs.  The  New- 
York  official  said  tliat  the  average  cost 
per  capita  to  educate  a  blind  child  in 
Kentucky  is  below  the  average  for  the 
whole  country.  And  yet  in  the  annuil 
report  made  yesterday  the  Board  or 
Visitors   says   that   70  per   cent   of   the 
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blind     children     in    the    State    are    not 
availing  themselves  ot  its  benefits.  i 

The  Kentucky  institution  was  the  ! 
first  one  built  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
and  the  eighth  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  now  forty-two  such  schools. 
L.TSt  year  126  white  and  twenty-seven 
colored  children  were  "-svell  tau.ijht,  w-ell 
clothed  and  weil  fed"  there,  to  quote 
the  annual  report.  The  cost  of  running 
the  institution  was  $2.5.171.60  for  the  ' 
white  department  and  $3,704.68  for  th§ 
colored  department,  a  total  of  $32,428.75. 
A  balance  of  $3,522.47  remained  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  at  the  end  of  the 
school   year. 

The  school  teaches  blind  boys  music, 
piano  tuning,  broom  making,  caning  oEJ 
chairs  and  simple  upholstering.  The 
girls  are  taught  music,  sewing,  knitting 
and  housework.  Besides  these  directly; 
useful  arts,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic. [ 
geography,  history  and  natural  science! 
ai-e  taught.  ,  ,    j 

Students  showing  exceptional  ability 
in  music  are  especially  trained,  because 
this  is  one  line  of  work  in  which  the 
blind  are  at  the  least  disadvantage  ini 
competing  with  their  more  fortunate 
fellows. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  institu- 
tion is  as  follows:  Col.  Bennett  H. 
Young.  Chairman:  Thomas  L.  Jefferson, 
Dr.  James  B.  Steedman,  Walter  Walk- 
er, Henry  Y.  Offutt,  Judge  Henry  S.j 
Barker.  Dr.  Prank  C.  Simpson,  Henryl 
Kaufman,  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  U.  Dudley  1^' 
D. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   LEADER. 
BOULDER,  MONT., 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  9   1903. 

i  Written  for  the  Rocky  Mt.  Leader.  1 

Ouning  2)epartment  for  the  Sllind. 

The  reason  for  writing  this  article 
is  ti>  demonstrate  to  those  interested 
the  manner  o'f  equipping  a  pr.'ictical 
Tuning  Department  for  the  Blind. 

In  my  seven  years  experience  as  a 
scientific  tuner,  I  have  gained  much 
valuable  knowledge.  Part  ot  this 
knowledge,  I  could  have  gained  in 
no  other  way  than  by  contact  with 
.society,  but  the  remainder  (which  I 
should  have  learned  before  leaving 
the  Institution)  I  could  have  learned 
if  the  Department  had  been  properly 
equipped 

A  well  equipped  Tuning  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  should  not  con- 
tain less  than  one  hundred  pianos  of, 
different  makes.  I 

The  most  frequent  remark  I  hear 
about  a  successful  tuner  is  "He  goes 
at  it  as  though  he  understands  his 
business."  This  remark  is  made} 
simply  because  the  tuner  takes  the  - 
piano  apart  without  the  least  hesit-, 
ancy.  By,  the  time  the  student  had 
taken  the  above  number  of  pianos 
apart  quite  to  their  glue  joi^ils  and 
.put  them  together  again,  this  re- 
,mark  would  be  made  concerning  him 
from  his  start  in  business. 

These  pianos,  if  properly  chosen 
would  bring  the  student  in  pontract 
with  the  different  styles     of  agrc.ffes 


and  pre;-.sttre  bars.  If  he  learns 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  tun- 
ing arising  from  these,  he  will  have 
accomplished  the  greatest  feat  in 
tuning,  for  if  a  piano  drops  within  a 
few  days  after  tuning,  it  is  the  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  tuner  and 
will  cause  the  loss  of  more  custom 
than  any  other  thing. 

The  action  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  a  piano  with  which  a  tuner 
must  contend.  The  student  can 
never  have  too  much  practice  with 
them  and  the  larger  the  number  at 
his  disposal  the  better.  The  more 
hammer,  damper  and  fly  springs 
replaced,  the  more  hammer  heads, 
stems  and  bumpers  extracted  and 
replaced,  the  more  center  pins  punch- 
ed out  and  replaced,  and  so  on,  the 
better  he  will  be  prepared  to  compete 
with  the  more  fortunate  tuners. 
Tuners  roast  each  other  more  on 
poor  action  ^vork  than  any  ocher 
thing. 

Every  one  will  agree  that  plenty' 
cf  good  and  up-to-date  tools  are 
essential,  but  I  do  think  that  every 
new  tool  invented  should  be  pur- 
chased and  its  merits  tasted.  Offersj 
should  be  made  to  the  public  to 
restring  and  repair  their  pianos  for 
the  actual  expense  involved.  I  know 
such  an  offer  would  be  readily 
accepted.  One  can  plainly  sae  the 
great  amount  of  practical  experience 
and  knowledge  that  the  student  would 
acquire  by  this  method. 

Too  much  instruction  along  the  line  ■ 
of  personal  appearance  can  .iot  be 
given  the  blind.  This  is  a  very 
necessary  essential  to  their  success, 
no  matter  what  vocation.  I  do  not| 
refer  to  the  wearing  of  fine  clothes, 
but  to  cleanliness  and  neatness. 

Letter  writing  should  be  taught  as 
in  business  colleges.  When  we  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  a  stranger,  we 
form  an  opinion  of  him,  based  solely 
on  the  impression  made  by  that  let- 
ter, spelling  being  most  important. 
Through  observations  and  cor- 
respondence, I  find  that  the  Tuning 
Departments  in  certain  Institutions  do 
not  keep  pace  with  the  other  Depart- 
ments in  the  same  Institutions. 

While  I  do  not  mean  that  a  Tuning 
Department  should  begin  with  the 
equipment  I  advocate,  yet  I  do  mean 
that  it  should  be  rapidly  advanced  to 
and  even  bevond  such  a  plane  of  j 
efficiency. 

In  my  judgement,  a  few  pianos,  a 
kit  of  tools  a  few  repairs  constitutes 
a  poorly  equipped  Tuning  Deparment, 
and  the  more  advancement  made  the 
better  for  the  students. 


I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
that  it  is  o.dy  necessary  to  teach  the 
student  to  tune  unisons  and  octaves 
and  to  lay  a  temperament,  then  start 
them  out,  assuring  them  all  they  need 
is  confidence;  but  how  can  an  intelli' 
gent  person  have  confidence  when 
they  know  they  lack  the  proper  train 
ing. 

A  certain  tuning  teacher  who  ad- 
vances this  theory  will  not  allo>v  his 
senior  students  to  care  for  the  pianos 
of  the  musical  department  in  the 
same  Institution.  This  is  a  self  con- 
demnation of  such  a  theory. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  space 
prevents  my  giving  any  detailed  rea- 
sons for  the  ideas  advocated  in  this 
paper.  Therefor  I  ask  my  readers 
who  think  I  am  mistaken  to  kindly 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
them  this  question  either  through  the 
columns  of  this  paper  or  by  corre- 
spondence.— M.  C.  Parrish,  Graduate 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Blindof  Nebraska 
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INO   AND    INFIRM. 


Annual     Meeting    of    New    England 
Home  of  Allston  Held  Today. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
and   home   for   a.ged,    blind   and   infirm 
leaf  mutes  was  held  at  the  temporary 
lome,  273  Cambridge  st,  Allston,  yester- 
lay  afternoon.    Rev  Dr  D.   X>.  Addison 
•f    Brookline    presided,    and   Rev   S     S 
Searing   w.as    secretary.      The   nrpsiirienr 
poke  of  the  success  ind  estawLhment 
f  this  home,  which  was  opened  last  Au- 
.■ust,  with   Mrs  H.   C.   White   as    fotin- 
natron.    There    are    five     nm,ates     oSS 
'oung  man  being  blind  and  d¥af 
Dr    Addison,    in    the    absence    of    the 
Thl^I'^'"'™  ®P°'"*^<J  I'-^O"  '"  the  treasury 
.lectfd-    Pc?'"!i^'t?  life  members  were  i 
rJfh^  ™,.      1,    ^-    ^-    -'^<3'31son    pres,    Dr 

Px  Pnv^rr^*''  ^^'/-"'Y   S-    Searing   sec,  ' 

H-r,^,  JLP-  ,;?°''^'''^V  *^'«s  Elizabeth  G 
Houghton  life  members;  Rev  Herbert  S. 
^^^^•^'"S  •^°'^"  C.  Crane.  William 
L.  Hill.  Ex-Representative  Freeman  O 
Emerson  L.  H  Brown.  Edwin  W  Prli:  I 
?»»*<,  ^'J?  ^r  William  A.  Holbrook  tr.is- 
^^^^\  To  the  association  were  added  Mrs 
K.  J.  Wmship  and  Mrs  Margaret  J  Ma- 
gennis  They  were  constituted  a  luard 
01  visitors  and  empowered  to  increase' 
tiie  number. 

F.  O.  Emerson  and  Dr  John  Dixwell 
were  appointed  an  auditing  committee. 

A  gltt  01  a  communion  service  and 
vestments  was  given  to  the  home  In 
memory  of  Rev  Horatio  Gray,  through 
Mrs  Wmship. 

Dr  Addison  announced  there  would  be 

a  fair  given  by  deaf  and  dumb  people  at 

Trinity   church    parlors   in   Boston,   the 

^temoons  and  evenings  of  April  21  and 
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still  seek  blind 
girl;s_friend 

ELLIS  ISLAND  BOARD  PUZZLED 
OVER  CASE. 

A.       — - — 

They/iia^  Have  to  Deport  Lena  Hnr- 

l^^Unle^'s  a  Mrs.  Allen,  Who  Oaine 

with    Her,    Tnnis    Up    and    Clears 

•the    Mystery— The    Child    DlMConr- 

aered  by  Her  Detention. 

'      The  case  of  Lena  Hurley,  a-ftTimrtWI- 

oi-ed^jIB^"  of  fourteen,  who  igircid  by  the 

^j^Bqi'tatioQ      bureau      at     Ellis      Island 

pending  further  investigation',  Is  one  that 

has  thus  far  puzzledthe  authorities. 

Lena  arrived  here  on  the  steamship 
Capri,  from  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
March  23.  She  was  born  on  the  island, 
and  her  father,  Joseph  Hurley,  chief 
clerk  or  Lead  master  in  the  Bridgetown 
postoffice,  is  a  British  subject.  He 
started  the  girl  to  this  city  March  15, 
intending  her  to  go  to  au  eye  hospital  in 
Philadelphia  for  treatment. 

This  at  least  is  the  girl's  stuvy,  and 
letters  she  brings  with  her.  bear  her  out; 
but  she  has  only  $14,  and  the  board  has 
tvt-ice  rejected  her,  and  still  decliues  to 
aillow  her  to  land,  although  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  clear  up  the  matter  and 
allow  her  to  proceed.  The  board  holds 
that  the  girl  is  liable  to  become  a  pau- 
per and  a  public  charge. 

On,  board  the  Capri  the  girl  vas  ac- 
companied by  two  colored  women.  One 
was  named  as  Mrs.  Deda  Allen,  of  New 
York,  who  had  been  in  the  Barbados 
oil  a  visit,  and  the  other  was  Daisy  Jeu- 
nett,  a  colored  native  of  Bridgetown, 
who  came  here  in  search  of  work.  Both 
of  these  women  have  disappeared,  with- 
;  out  leaving  any  address,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  authorities  Ij  locate 
them.  Some  information  is  wanted,  that 
the  mystery  surrounding  the  case  E:ay 
I  be  cleared  up. 

'     Lena,   who  is  quite  intelligent,  in  fac< 
well   educated,  says  that   when   rhe  iefl 
home  her  father  gave   Mrs.    kWerx   £20 
to   be   turned   over  when   this   city   was 
reached.     On  leaving,  however,  Mi'-s.  Al- 
len gave  her  only  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece 
and    four   silver   dollars,    and    this   sum, 
held  by  the  officers,  is  the  girl's  entire 
visible  fortune.      Lena   sa.vs   her   father 
did  not  want  her  to  handle  anv  monev 
owing  to  her  inability  to  see,  and  gave  "it 
to  the  Allen  woman  as  a  matter  of  safe- 
ty and   as   a  protection   against  possible 
robbery.     The  girl  positively  as.serts  tja^ 
the  money  was  given  to  iMrs.  Allen,  and 
she   says    that   her    father   would    never 
send  her  away  from  home  with  only  $14. 
Offers   to   Care   for   the   Girl. 
t     Dr.  D.  Gordon  Poilipszo,  a  fellow  coun- 
Jtryman,  of  325  Crescent  street,  Brooklyn 
j  called     at     Ellis    Lsland  a  few  days  ago 
;  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harlev.     In  this  , 
letter  the  father  asked  that  the  girl  be 
taken  care  of  and  sent  on  her  way,  but 
the  predicament  the  girl   being  in     pre- 
vented Dr.  Poilipszo  doing  anything,  and 
^i?  went  home  and   has  apparently   lost 
'ail  interest  in  the  case. 


'1  lio  pliysiiiiiii  M'as  wilirii)?'to  tal.i;  .Lc 
girl  to  Ills  home,  but  aa  he  was  not  a  rela- 
tive and  only  a  family  friend,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  do  so,  the  board  holding  that 
he  could  not  be  held  re.sponsible  for  her 
future,  either  legally  or  mor.Tlly,  The 
board  cldinipd  that  the  doctor  Imd  all  he 
could  do  to  support  his  own  family. 

At  47.")  Baltic  street.  Brooklyn,  lives 
Marion  Bullen,  a  cousin  of  .Toseph  Hur- 
ley. She  was  sent  for,  and  .yesterday 
came  to  the  island  and  was  handed  ii 
letter  from  the  girl's  father.  Miss  Bul- 
len  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  contents 
of  the  letter  to  her  and  nt  finding  the 
girl  in  this  country.  She  said  ever.v 
steamer  from  Barbados  brought  her  a 
letter  from  her  cou.sin,  but  never  in  any 
of  them  was  any  mention  made  of  the 
plan  to  send  the  girl  here  for  treatment. 
;  The  woman,  however,  wanted  to  take 
the  girl,  but  after  she  had  explained  that 
she  was  a  dressmaker,  dependent  iipcn 
her  wages  of  .$8  per  week,  for  her  sup- 
port, the  authorities  declined  to  let  hev 
take  the  girl  away. 

A  Mrs.  Turner,  another  colored  woman 
and   housekeeper  for   Jlrs.    Bnllen,    also 
agreed  to  be  responsible  for  the  child's 
welfare,  but  she  could  not  show  her  abi'.-  1 
ity  to  care  for  her,  and  her  proffer  was  i 
declined.  ' 

The  Girl.  Greatly  Disconragred. 

Meanwhile  the  authorities  are  making 
every  effort  to  find  other  relations,  as 
.  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  un- 
fortunate girl.  The  attendants,  too,  are 
interesting  themselves  in  the  case,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  matrons, 
who  say  that  Lena  is  greatly  discouraged 
at  her  prospects  and  has  lost  her  appetit> 
|, completely. 

In  this  cumiection  tl'e  aiitluirities  thii.k 
it  very  strange  that  Mrs.  Allen  has  no" 
eveii  made  au  inquiry,  and  they  say  the 
girl's  clothes  are  missing  and  are.  suii- 
posed  to  he  in  the  woman's  possession. 
The  girl's  first  question  every  morning  i^' 

"Do  you  ■  think  Mrs.  Allen  will  come 
to-day'^" 

It  is  just  possible  that  Mrs.  Allen  docs 
not  know  wliere  the  girl  is,  but  the  au- 
thorities think  she  is  dodging. 

Lena,  according  to  the  ship's  manifest, 
is  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  she  gives 
her  age  as  fourteen.  She  says  her  blind- 
ness is  the  result  of  convulsions  she  had 
when  only  five  months  old.  She  grad- 
ually lost"  her  sight  and  can  now  distin- 
guish only  objects  such  as  the  human 
fingers  or  books  held  a  few  inches  from 
her  eyes.  She  speaks  English  fluently, 
but  does  not  hear  well.  She  has  an  older 
sister,  and  her  mother  is  still  living. 

Owing  to  the  girl  being  a  British  sub- 
i(r-ct.  the  local  consul  will  probably  be 
notified  of  the  case,  and  alrea^ly  the 
authorities  have  made  an  appeal  to 
IWashington  to  admit  the  girl,  ']lli<i,^^3 
[feel  will  be  well  cared  for.  ^JielTuwlfitf 
ishe  is  detained,  as  to  admiti<^er  would  b  ^ 
in  violation  of  law  and  jmly  Washingtoi 
can  release  her. 
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'  PROMISES  VS  PERFORMANCE. 
We  have  hitherto  expressed  some 
doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  tte  Governor 
to  carry  Out  by  his  acts  the  economical 
promises  of  his  inaugural,  and  now 
■with,  the  record  before  us,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  our  doubts  are 
justified  by  the  event.  The  table  of 
appropriations  for  the  ensuing  two 
years  foots  up  fully  ?2o0,000  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  state  expenditures 
of  the  previous  two  years.  Nor  does 
this  toll  the  wliole  stoi-y  of  the  extrav- 
agance of  tlie  Legislature  which  has 
just  adjourned,  for  the  increase  in  the 
annual  salai-y  list  of  county  and  state 
officers  foots   up   $4600,   all   of  which 


comes  out  of  the  people.      Several  of 
the  standing  appropriations  have  been 
increased  in  considerable  sums.    Thus 
15000  la  added  tothe    militia    acwjunt, 
$10,000  to  the  normal  Hchggi^^um-oprl- 
ation.  $5000  anmjairrlstrl  go  toHld 
tlie  Indigent  deaf  and. blind,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  state  armory  at  Man- 
chester will  call  for  something  more 
than  the  sum  now  allowed  for  armory 
rent,  J.5000  is    annually    appropriated 
for  forestry  examination,  |2000  for  the 
Bremen's  iei:ef  fund,  etc.    We  do  not 
clesiro  1o  say  that  any  or  all  of  these 
approprialions  are  not  meritorious,  but 
wish  simply  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
it  is  difflcult  for  any  public  oHIclal  to 
carry  ou^  any  scheme  of  economy  in 
advance  tho    Usue    being    presented 
to  him.      The  two  vetoes  of  the  Gjv- 
«rnor  were  of  jiroposltlons  certainly  aa 
meritoiious  as  any  that  met  the  gul> 
crnatorial  sine  ion.      There  c.  rtainly 
was  a.1  much  merit  in  tho  proposition 
to  establish  a. state  sanitarium  tor  the 
cnic  of  consumption  as  there  was  l.i 
appropriating    $10,000    to    reimtu  bd 
those  whoso  cattia  and  othsr  live  stock 
la  being  destroyed  by  the  government. 
In  fact,  there     Is     much     reason    to 
Mguo  that  the  appropriation  is  In  the 
nature  of  a  gratuity,  pure  and  £impl  . 
If  tho  work  is  properly  dons,  tie  ani- 
mals deatroyoi   are  diseased,  tad   If 
diseased,  what  are  theiy  wortJli  to  any 
body?       If  they  were  struck  by  llsht- 
ains  or   died   from   any   other   c»u»» 
tho  owner  mijht   bars   boan   symp*. 
thizad    with   aa   unro.-tunae,    bu:   tho 
s'.ate  would  not  tare  a  tempt  d  to  re- 
imburse the  loM.      But  that  la  another 
sueetlon.  , 

To  sum  it  up  the  state  aj  well  aa  the 
nation  has  entered  upon  a  career  of 
Jiberal.  not  to  say  exlraragant,  appro- 
pr.ations.      To  curb  the  fd©  and  mike 
it  run  in  economical  channels     ii    a 
work  for  a  much  stronger  man  Ihsa 
Governor   BacheUer  ha*   proTen   him- 
self to  be.      Got.  Charles  A.  BualsJ  ve- 
toed  llse.OOO    worth   of   •rtrarajaEOJ 
at  the  class  of  hia  term  and  no  inter- 
est of  the  state  suffered.     Had  Govern- 
or Bachelder  exorcised    hia    pririlage 
-srith  reference  to  the  aiuiatude  of  bU  s 
to  screen  ponds,  to  help  out  tho  dairy- 
men's aasocJation.    the     hortJculturai 
society,  to  erect  a  monument  at  Vicks- 
bnrg,  where  no  New  Hampshire  B:.liier 
shed  his  blood,  and  for  a  score  of  other 
purposes  large  and  small,    ha    mi-ht 
have  come  nearer  carrrmg     out     his  ' 
promisee,  but  the  two  exceptions  that 
.he  made  rather  emphasized  than  pal- 
na.ed  his  failure  to  be  coasiatent 

iTie  Legiala  ure  itself  had  a  so^am 
-ol  economy,  and  defeatoJ  an  appropri- 
atloc  of  I35.00O  to  provlda  for  aa  ex- 
Whit  at  the  St.  Louia  eipo«IUoa.  one  I 
^  $25,000  to  codify  the  Uwa  and  con-' 
^orahlo  sums  for  other  parposea.  but! 
ftw-  an  that,  tho  Legtelatnre  of  1803 
•will  cost  a  quirtet^of  a  million  jn»i-- ' 
than  that  of  1901,  which    the     state, 
treasiirer  felt     impelled     to     remark,  j 
made-  "lari'e  appfdpriatioils  for  public 
institutions  and.  new  enterprisesr' 


From  ■ 


H.*Y.  T' 


Daie 


A  jfJ^jre  and  reception  in  aid  of  St.  Jo- 
sejJTs^tome  tor  tlie  Blind,  Jersey  City,  will 
hefgxvim  in  Pavonia  H^lf^rsey  City,  on 
WeSHPsday  evening,  ,April  2^  under  the 
auspices  of  St.  Joseph's  Guildc  One  hundred 
and  twenty-flve  prizes  will  be  distributed 
among  the  players  and  non-players.  This 
institution,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  cares  not  only  for  sightless 
children,  but  also  for  adults  of  both  sexes, 
an  annex  for  the  male  helpless  blind  having 
been  recently  opened.  The  maintenance  of 
thls-home  is  derived  solely  from  the  contri- 
butions of  the  charitably  disposed,  and  since 
the  field  has  been  enlarged,  the  resouroe;> 
are  overtaxed.  To  bring  the  good  work  of 
the  sisters  before  an  appreciative  public  and 

'  to  '  assist  the  uniiertaking  the  members  of 
St.  Joseph's  Guild  have  arranged  for  the 
euchre  and  dance  to  be  held  Wednesday 
evening,    April    22,    in   Pavonia   Hall,   .Jersey 

'"City,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  home.    There  will  be  good  music, 

I  dancing,  refreshments  and  a  large  number 
of   handsome    prizes. 


From  ^..^. 


Date 


NEWl^W*WLEEALER       ^,„ 
HERE  ?n}^  PARIS. 

Mnie.      Rndde      TalUs      ot       Carina! 

Consaimption     and     Giving 

Slu;'Ut  to  the  Blind. 

Mb»«1  Marie  Alice  RaMC"\wealthy 
DhlJa  A-oiiisit  ai.a  phyaJCian,  W'^o  is  de- 
v7ht«-*ler''tlme  and  J^tune  to  the  cure 
of  consumptives,  biind  persons  and 
those  afflicted  with  microbic  disease, 
by  the  method  ot  transfusion  or  -trans- 
povt-^ot  remedies  by  means  of  electric-, 
litv  through  the  po-res  and  bones  dl- j 
I     X'tly,   arrived  la'st  evening  on  La  I.or- j 

'"jlme   P.aide  ha:,  founded  institutions  inj 
Paris.     Nice,     Antwerp,     'Liege,  ^^'^■\ 
Brussels  and  GrenofcJe,   many  of   wWcn ; 
have    alreadv     become    se'if-supflortins. 
Sht.     n-ill    e-^ta'Mish     in.stituLes    m  _,>'e» 
To?k,  Chicago?  Colorado  springes  and  S^n 

T?ranci  =  cn     ,  'Mme.     Ka*le.     in    .'■^'""'f 
a^bout  Ue  success  o.t  ^h^/fSv  C    KrX' 

in  tWs  way  a!n^  four_cases  'ot  blindnegaiiVj 


From  — 


H.Y.V.ir 


).A/iaA<(:. 
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MME.    BADDE'S     ELECTJtlC    CURE 

For  Blindness  and  Tnbercnlosls — gas's  She 
'Will  Build  Hospitals. 

Mme.  Radde,  -who  arrived  last  night  by 
the  French  liner  La  Lorraine,  from  Ha.'vi'e, 
sayB  she  is  here  to  establish  institutions  for 
the  cure  of  blindness  and  tuberculosis. 
She  says  she  has  had  great  success  with 
her  remedy,  in  which  electricity  plays  an 
important  part.  She  applies  the  remedy 
"through   the  bones  ancl   pores"     instead 

of  internally.  .    .,  ,    ,        -^  ,     , 

She  says  she  will  build  hospitals  tor 
patients  afflicted  ■with  partial  blindness  and 
tuberculosis  in  all  its  stages,  incipient  and 
advanced,  and  -wlU  cure  multitudes. 

Other  passengers  by  La  Lorraine  wei-e 
Mine  G.  H.  Langworthy,  Lieut.  Garden  of 
the  Be  venue  Cutter  Service,  Mrs.  E.  J.Thack- 
ara  'wife  of  the  TJnited  States  Ckjnsul  at 
Havre  and  seven  members  of  the  French 
riliffious  order  of  Marist  Brothers,  ex- 
pelled from  France  and  on  their  way  to 
Canada  and  Mexico. 


Date 


Dr.  Garnault  Said  to  Have  De- 
veloped Tuberculosis  After 
Inoculating  Himself. 


VIRUS  TAKEN  FROM  CATTLE 


Dr.  Paul  Garnault,  a  Paris  physician,  who 
survived  inoculation  >wl*K~"l(uberculosls  germs 
to  later  take  up  the^discussjon  of  religious 
problems,  was  a  passenger  by  the  French 
line  steamship  Lorraine,  wirich  arrived  from. 
Havre  yesterday  evening. 

When  seen  at  the  pder  the  Doctor  refused 
to  be  interviewed.  He  went  direct  from  the! 
steamship  to  the  home  of  a  friend  in  Br':>ok- 
lyn,  JMr.  M.  Kenney,  at  No.  387  Bainbridge 
street. 

Dr.  Garnault  rtces  not  believe  with  Koch 
that  tuberculosis  cannot  be  transmitted  from 
cattle  to  human  beings,  and  to  prove  his 
theory  he  had  himself  inoculated  with  virus 
from  a  tuberculous  cow. 

In  explaining  his  reasons  for  this  experi- 
ment he  said  that  Koch's  theorj'  encour- 
aged dishonest  tradesmen  and  breeders  of 
cattle,  and  that  statistics  showed  the  rapid 
spread  of  consumption  from  this  cause.  He 
therefore  decided  to  have  himself  inoculated   \ 

■s  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  theory- 
;o  make  a  sacrifice  of  himself  in  the  interest 

f  science. 

TWICE    INOCITLATED    HIMSELF. 

So  in  June,  1901,  he  repaired  to  an  abattoir 
it  Villetti,  and,  with  three  medical  men  as 
witnesses,  he  inoculated  himself,  following 
this  in  July  with  an  inoculation  from  an- 
other cow. 

Some  months  later  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  experiment,  asserted  that  he  had 
exhibited  symptoms  of  consumption.  Simul- 
taneously the  report  went  abroad  that  he 
lad  undertaken  the  experiment  for  purposes 
)f  advertising  himself.  In  reply  to  that  he 
iaid  that  the  accusation  was  untrue  and 
hat  money  was  not  his  object  in  making  the 
.est,  but  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  mankind. 

On  the  same  ship  arrived  Mme.  Marie 
Sadde,  who  has  had  great  success  in  ad- 
vancing the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  blindness, 
nlcroblc  and  chronic  diseases  by  the  ab- 
iorption  method.  This  consists  in  a  trans- 
fusion of  the  remedy  through  the  pores  by 
means  of  electricity.  Mme.  Radde,  who  is  ai 
widow  and  a  physician,  has  established  in- 
stitutes in  Paris,  Brussels,  Nice,  Antwerp. 
Lyons  and  Lii-se, 

Kt^^xX^M.lDE/    TO    SEE. 

Her  mosfriraarkable  cure,  Mme.  Radde 
said,  was  that  ot  a  man  fifty-four  years  old, 
who  had  been  blind  sixteen  years.  When 
treated  in  the  Paris  Institute  he  had  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Hospital  for  the  Blind  say- 
ing that  he  was  incurable. 

After  a  month's  treatment  he  told  Dr. 
Dagencount,  the  X-ray  expert,  that  he  had 
seen  the  color  of  his  wife's  dross.  Three 
months  later  he  could  see,  Mme.  Radde  de- 
clared. _ 


^ 


X.. 
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An     .Appeal     for    tUe     .Vdult     Blind? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Journal: 

The  condition   and   needs  ot  the  adult ' 
blind    is    a    sub.iect    tliat    is    very    much  ! 
before  the  public  Ju.st  now'.     Masaaebu- 
setts    has    nobly    led    Ne-w,.  England    in 
the  home  teaching  work  for   this  much 
neglected    class    of    society.        But,    not 
content  with  that,  she  is  considering  the  i 
advisability    of   establi,>ihing   schools    tor  i 
industrial   training  where   the  blind   be- 
yond  school  age  may  acquire  a   knowl- 
edge of  such  trades  as  are  within  their 
reach  and  become  at  least  in  part  self- 
supporting.  ' 
Connecticut    lias    a,n    indu.strial    home  j 
for   the  blind   at   Hartford,   where   such  I 
trades    are    taught,    and    grand    results  : 
have  followed   the  earnest  efforts  made 
In  behalf  of  this  class. 

ft  has  been  estimated  that  about  7.5 
per  cent,  ot  the  blind  lo.se  their  sight 
too  late  to  enter  our  schools,  and  for 
this  large  number  little  or  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made. 


At    a    recent    meeting    ot    the    Rhode  i 
Island  State  Board  ot  Education  a  sub-  1 
committee     was     appointed     to     petition  j 
,  the  Legislature   tor  an   appropriation   of 
$1500    to    he    used    in    the   home    teaching  j 
of    the    adult    blind    ot    that    State    nexr  i 
year.       It    is    earnestly    hoped    and    be-  I 
lieved     that    Rhode     Island    will     abl.v 
second  her  sister  States  in  this  matter, 
and    that    the    present    Legislature    will 
not      adjourn      without      receiving      and 
granting  such  a  petition.    Surely  only  a  1 
knowledge  of   the   subject   is  needed   to 
lead     those     in     authority     to     respond 
heartilv  to  the  call  when  it  is  made. 

For  "the  young  blind  every  possible 
advantage  is  given  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute at  Boston,  and  too  much  cannot 
be  said  of  the  grand  work  that  school 
is  doing;  but  to  those  to  whom  dark- 
ness has  come  beyond  school  age  thei'e 
is  no  light. 

It  is  a  well-known  scientific  fact  that 
sight  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
senses.  A  child,  blind  from  infancy  is 
ne.vp,r  conscious  of  the  full  extent  of 
his  loss,  because  all  his  remaining 
senses  are  trained  to  supply  that  which 
is  missing,  so  far  as  possible.  But  Jc 
him  to  whom  blindness  comes  after 
reaching  his  majority,  the  loss  is  felt 
in  all  its  terrible  fullness,  and  words 
are  whollv  inadequate  to  express  t>" 
sense  ot  utter  helplessness  and  desola- 
tion that  comes  with  it.  Then  it  is  that 
the  home  teacher  becomes  indeed  a 
bearer  of  "good  tidings  ot  great  joy." 
Reading,  writing,  and  many  other  useful 
things  are  taught,  and  the  life  is 
changed  from  days  of  weary  monotony, 
worse  than  death,  to  days  full  of  cheer- 
ful and  pleasant  occupation. 

lyet  us  hope  that  Rhode  Island,  always 
prominent  in  good  works,  will  generous- 
ly aid  those  of  her  citizens  who  have 
been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  life  to 
rise  and  fight  on  bravely  to  the  end.  It 
is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  and 
we  wait  in  hopeful  expectation  for  the 
dawning  of  a  new  and  brighter  day  for 
the   adult  blind.  j 

H.     j 


Cf.tiVonk-    Mass..  'M'prfh  .^1 
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BOY 


ED  BY  EATING  PILLS. 


Belladonna  and    Strychnine  ,  in    Pellets 
Distributed  in  Streets. 

DflJ*l?U>i)S  and  sightless,  Carl  Valentine, 
liyresus''old,  is  hovering  between  life  and 
death  In  his  parents'  home,  in  No.  530 
Elton  street,  Brooklyn.  His  condition  was 
brought  about  by  eating  pills  which  were 
thrown  about  the  neighborhood  by  care- 
less agents  of  a  patent  medicine  concern. 
The  boy  supposed  they  were  candies  and 
ato  about  a  dozen  of  them  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  That  night  he  became  ill,  raved 
like  a  maniac,  and  finally  lost  his  sight. 

Valentine  attended  Public  School  No.  '72, 
in  New  Lots  road.  He  was  returning  home 
after  playing  baseball  with  other  boys 
when  they  met  two  men  who  were  dis- 
tributing little  envelopes,  which  they 
threw  in  doorways  or  laid  on  window 
ledges.  The  boys  followed  the  two  mefi 
and  collected  the  envelopes.  Young  Val- 
entine had  both  hands  full  of  the  envelopes 
and  bis  companions  collected  many  more. 
There  were  shiny  white  pills  in  the  en- 
velopes and  their  sugar  coating  suggested 
candy.  So  far  as  known  none  of  the  boys 
except  Valentine  ate  aijy  of  them.  He 
Ewallowed   a  dozen   or   more. 

When  he  became  ill  that  night  Dr.  Frank 
S.  Senior  of  No.  240  Arlington  avenue  was 
called.  The  boy  was  delirious  and  his ' 
eves  bulged  fearfully.  There  were  symp- 
toms of  belladonna  and  strychnine  poi- 
soning, and  the  treatment  for  the  condi- 
'tions  produced  by  such  Irritants  were 
applied  Dr.  Senior  said  last  night  his 
little  patient  was  improved  slightly,  but 
he  was  not  certain  of  saving  his  life.  "The 
nhvsiclan  expressed  his  Indignation  that 
medicines  should  be  thrown  carelessly 
about'  the  street.  Andrew  ValeniL'"'" 
father  of  the  boy.  said  he  would^ 
medical  concern  for  damages.      -^ 
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A  DICTIONARY  FOR  THE  BLINS\-. 


lorfaf 


THE      FIRST     KVElt     PVltLIStlED 
HAS    J  1ST    JIEEX    ISSUED. 


history,  poetry,  flotion  and  juvenilo  lilera- 


I      Tlie  reason  for  the  previous  paucity  lay 
I  primarily  aot  ia  lack  of  interest  or  of  funds. 


It  Cnntalns  4O,0O«  n'ords  and  I(  rornis  Part 
of  an  Interesting  Chapter  of  Kookniak- 
1ns— 11»  Years  Rniiilred  to  Reach  This 
Point  hi  the  Education  of   the  Mllml. 

Tliere  is  just  out  fresh  from  the  pub- 
lisher the  first  general  dictionary  ever  pub- 
lished in  any  country  or  any  language  for 
the  use  of  the  blhul.  It  is  published  by 
the  Maryland  .School  for  the  Blind,  and  con- 
tains 40,000  words  and  is  in  eigliteen  vol- 
umes, with  complete  diacritical  marks  and 
definitions. 

It  took  the  world  just  tl9  years  to  reach 
this  point  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
j  for  it  was  in  1784  that  Abb6  Houay  pro- 
I  duced  his  first  embossed  books  in  Paris, 
:  printed  by  his  own  pupils.  There  is  an 
I  interesting  chapter  in  book  making  in  the 
I  interim. 

{  i   .The  Abbe  Houay's  pupils  be^ng  brought 
1  to  read  before  the  court.,  t  he  new  art  created 


I  books   for   the   blind   were   printed.     They 
I  were    so    expensive     that    very    few    blind 
,1  could  buy  them,  and  still  fewer  could  read 
i  them  after  they  were  bought .     •    . 
j       These    costly    editions    being    thereupon 
;  sold  for  waste  paper,  the  art  fell  into  dis- 
use  for  forty   years.     Being  then   revived 
by  Gall  of  Edinburgh,  it  ran  a  checkered 
course  for  many  years,  almost  nothing  but 
the   Bible   being  ,  printed,    because   money 
'  could  be  got  to  print  the  Bible  when  it 
I  could  not  be  had  for  any  other  book, 
j       In  the  last  ten  years   more   books  have 
j  been  printed  for  the  blind  than  in  all  prev- 
i-ious  time.     This  is  due  largely  to  the  rapid 
I  spread  of  the  New  York  point  system  of 
[printing  for  tlie  blind.     The  new  dictionary, 
|as  well  as  all  the  books  from  the  Maryland 
;.■  School  printery,  is  printed  in  New   York 
point. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  which  has  an  annual 
Subsidy  of  SIO.OOO  from  the  Government 
for  printing  textbooks  for  the  blind,  ex- 
pends this  sum  entirely  in  New  York  point; 
printing.  The  annual  appropriation  of 
81,000  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
publication  of  general  literature  for  the 
blind  department  of  the  State  Library  at  i 
Albany  goes  into  New  York  point.  The  I 
International  Sunday  School  Lessons  go 
out  weekly  over  the  United  States  in  New 
York  point.  I 

Three   periodicals   are   published    in    it.  I 
There  is  an  excellent  musical  library  in  it,  ' 
including    a    dictionary    of    6,000    musical' 
terms.     The  Society  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
uses  the   system   in   its  publishing  house 
for  the  blind. 

The  literature  of  the.blind  was  for  long 
^  years  confined  to  a  first  reader,  from  which 
Ut  skipped  straight  to  the  Bible,  "Paradise 
[-Lost,"  Lardner's  "History  of  the  World," 
and  a  few  strictly  popular  works.  Tlie 
hiatus  between  was  left  unfilled,  save  as 
jnow  and  then  a  religious  book  was  cast 
^into  the  aching  void,  the  blind,  for  some 
reason,  being  thought  to  be  more  devoted 
to  religious  literature  than  other  classes 
of  the    population. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  since  the  U- 
brary  of  embossed  Uterature  has  been  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  a,  world  of  delight 
has  been  laid  beneath  the  sensitive  fingers 
of  the  blind.  They  may  now  read  for  them- 
selves "Bob.  Son  of  Battle,"  "Bonnie  Brier 
Bush,"  "Via  Crucis,"  "Rab  and  His  Friends," 
"Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  "How  the 
Other  Half  Lives,"  "Two  Little  Con- 
federates," Shakespeare,  Homer,  Dante, 
.Schiller,     travels,     adventure,      biography,' 


but  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  blind  did 
not  to  any  extent  read  the  books  they  had. 
t  is  in  the  big  brick  building  at  the  corner 
Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ninth  aveniie, 
t^e  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  that 
tJip  revolution  has  been  wrought. 

hen  Supt.  William  B.  Wait  took  charge 
he^ound  that  practically  none  of  the  pupils 
coiJId  read.  He  experimented  very  care- 
fully for  two  years,  with  a  view  to  sta- 
tistics. At  the  end  of  that  time  he  found 
that  only  five  could  attain  the  normal 
standard  in  reading;  that  is,  160  worda  «i 
minute  of  matter  unfamiliar,  but  of  the 
grade  of  difficulty  to  whicii  they  were  ac- 
customed. 

Of  the  remaining  pupils  a  large  number 
could  not  read  at  all,  and  among  these  were 
some  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the  school. 
iSupt.  Wait  took  six  months  off  and  went 
to  visit  all  the  other  schools  in  the  Unit:ed 
States.  He  fotind  practically  the  same  con- 
ditions prevailing. 

Pupils  who  conld  read  with  facility  parts 
of  the  Bible,  which  ji'as  the  common  read- 
ing book,  failed  completely  on  .simple  bits 
of  reading  matler  put  fresh  into  their  hands. 
Thej'  could,  in  fact,  read  the  Bible  as  well 
without  the  book  as"  with  it. 

He  was  reminded  of  clever  little  Joanna, 
who  was  in  a  room  at  the  New  York  In- 
stitute when  some  visitors  passed  tlirough 
one  day. 

"Oh,  here  is  some  of  thsir  printing," 
said  one  of  the  women;  "can  you  rfad  for 
us,  my  d(  ai-?" 

"Oh,  yps,"  said  .Joanna  pleasantly,  pass- 
ing her  liand  over  the  pagr;  "this  is  the 
Twenty-thir<l  Psalm." 

So  sh--.^  r<  ad  th'='  psalm  through  beautifully, 
much  to  the  ri' light  of  ih"  vi.'^itors. 

A  tiacher  in  the  n"xt  room  listened  in 
admiring  amaze,  for  she  knew  that  Joanna 
could  not  r<  ad  a  word.  Afl=r  th'^  strangers 
had  gone  .she  w(-nt  exploring,  and  found 
that  the  "Twenty-third  Psalm"  was  tho 
notes  on  a  geography  lesson  made  by 
another  pupil. 

The  blind  arc^  so  larg."ly  educated  through 
the  far  that  the  memory  b-  corn's  abnor- 
mally rettntive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
gnat  number  of  blind  ever  r-ad  easily, 
i-eadily  and  generally  under  the  old  linei 
syst'  ms  of  printing.  The  lluf  of  the  letters, 
which  in  all  ca,s'  s  conf ornr  d  more  or  less 
closf  ly  to  the  commoit  alphab  t,  was  tod[ 
great  a  strain  upon  the  sense  of  touch  to 
permit  of  wide  spn  ad  acquaintance  with, 
the  art.     The  systems  wei-e  not  tangible. 

This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  amazing 
incrf  ase  of  books  in  the  New  York  point 
which  has  come  in  response  to  .a  demand. 
New  York  point  is  based  on  Braille,  the 
Frrnch  point  system,  but  is  much  simpler 
to  learn,  and  economizes  much  more  spac-e, 
an  itrm  of  the  first  importance  in  the  enor- 
mously exp  jjsive  printing  for  the  blind. 

Supt.  Wait's  first  '  ssay  in  Nf  tv  York 
point  was  a  little  n  ading  book  of  thirteen 
pagfs,  which  ho  prints  <1  Hihis' If .  In  eleven 
k.«sons  of  on"  hour  (ach  a  class  of  pupils 
previously  illit/rat'..'  kanvd  the  alphabet 
and  all  tlv  words  in  the  book,  so  that  they 
could  rv  cogniz<^  them  an^'^vhrre.  The  com- 
pl  te  tangibility  of  the'  new  system  was 
proved,  and  the  effect  upon  the  education 
of^the  bhnel  was  revolutionary.  It  meant 
general  education  for  them,  instead  of 
nianvial  training  alon". 

The  kleidograph,  the  typewriter  for  the 
blind,  on  which  they  often  attain  a  speed 
of  fifty  words  a  minute,  ha.s  also  marked  a 
new  period  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
giving  them  a  masterftil  control  of  mechani- 
cal writing.  Mi-.  Wait  has  also  made  im- 
provements in  the  tablets  for  handwriting 
which  have  reduced  their  price  from  $6 
or  $7  to  $1;  anet  he  is  now  at  work  upon  the 
same  cheapening  process  for  the  mathe- 
matical frame,  which,  with  its  little  com- 
partments and  raised  figures,  serves  the 
pm'pose  of  a  school  slate. 

In  The  board  room  of  the  institute  there 
is  a  stout,  oaken  chest,  5  feet  long.  Over 
a  quarter  of  a  centun,'  ago  Sunt.  Wait  sallied 
forth  to  get  the  American  Bible  Society  to 
print  a  Bible  in  New  York  point.  It  was  a 
great  expense  and  the  t  liing  ran  on  for  years, 
until  finallj-  some  one  gave  a  si>ecial  dona- 
tion for  tlie  work. 

Not  long  ago  the  five-foot  chest  oarae 
lumbering  into  the  institute  one  day  with 


la  note  from   the  American 
Kayine  that  it  was  a  littl,.  ,„  ,,, 

complim<nt«,  to  Sunt    Wait    ^^  „  \jt 

noh^.iv "*.""■''   •''"  ^'■^   »*'■''"  printed  Jo  » 

i|p:'L"^fi«rjn?^oi-^^S 

douso  to  ask  for  a  J^intJ|tbl».  ^^ 

^MPMMMT  'I 
FOE  SIGHTLESS 


Wet. 


State  '  Aiiair.s   Committee  ir 

Senate  Approves    the 

Shotwell  Bill 


JXIND 


Measure  Provides  State  Employ- 
ment  Barean,    Home,   Cir- 
culating Library  and  Aid 


The  state  affairs  committee  of  the 
senate  yesterday  made  a  favorable  re- 
port oa  the  bill  prepared  by  A.  M. 
Shotwell  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
employment  institution  for  the  blind. 
As  it  carries  an  appropriation,  the  bill 
went  to  the  finance  committee. 

In  support  of  the  bill  Mr.  Shotwell 
states  that  two-thirds  of  the  blind  of 
the  state  became  sightless  after  reach- 
ing adult  age  where  admission  to  the 
blind  school  is  difficult.  He  says  that 
]  over  200  blind  persons  are  now  sup- 
I  ported  by  the  state. 

The  general  idea  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide self-support  for  those  who  have 
lost  the  sense  of  vision  by  providing 
for  a  home  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
reducedreduced  to  a  minimum  and  the 
blind  given  employment.  It  provides 
for  free  instruction  and  training  for 
the  adult  blind;  also  an  Information 
and  employment  bureau  and  circulat- 
ing library.  It  wiU  also  provide  for  a 
way  in  which  a  suitable  outfit  for 
starting  in  the  callings  may  be  had 
by  those  unable  to  pay  for  It  them- 
selves. 

The  bill  is  backed  by  the  association 
having  the  work  in  charge  and  many 
letters  are  being  sent  to  the  legisla- 
tors favoring  its  passage. 
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HUNDREDS  OF  LITTLE  ORPHANS.  SOME 
OF  THEM  BLIND,  NEED  ASSISTANCE 

Industrial  Schools  in  India  and  Turliey  Have  Already  Done  Mt 

Good,  but  More  Help  Is  Necessary. 


When,  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  the 
;  whole  civilized  world  was  shocked  hy  the 
atrocities  committed  on  the  Christian 
Armenians,  the  national  Armenian  re- 
lief committee  was  lormerl  in  New  Yo'rlc 
and  helo  was  sent,  almost  at  once,  for 
the  orphan  children,  left  unprotected. 

This  h.:Ir  came  from  many  different 
sources.  Churches  and  Sunday  schools 
raised  money  In  varloys  ways  for  the 
little  sufferers.  College  girls  formed  re- 
lief societies,  and  gathered  funds  to  add 
to  that"  which  was  going  across  the  seas 
for  the  wretched  children.  Appeals 
were  read  from  almost  all  the  pulpits  in 
the  land,  and  the  newspapers  were 
filled  with  accounts  of  the  misery  these 
foreign  Christians,  and  the  public  was 
asked  to  send  something  to  aid  them. 

The  response  was  generous.  Three 
years  later  came  the  story  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  famine  In  India,  and  again 
the  public  responded  generously  to  the 
appeals  for  aid.  and  funds  were  sent 
through  the  Armenian  relief  committee, 
which  in  1902  added  to  its  title  "and  or- 
phan homes  in  India."  Of  this  com- 
mittee. Judge  David  J.  Brewer  of  the 
supreme  court  is  president,  while  Dr 
James  L..  Barton  of  the  American  board 
and  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  are  on  the 
executive  board. 

More  recently,  however,  there  has 
seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  interest  in  these 
Uttle  orphans,  and  funds  for  their  care 

have  not  been  as  easily,  obtained  as  for- 
merly. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  people  have 
not  learned  Just  how  the  money  has 
been  used,  nor  the  result  of  their  dona- 
tions; perhaps  they  do  not  realize  that 
the  need  still  exists,  and  if  not  met, 
hundreds  of  orphans  will  be  turned  out 
to  fjuffef  or  to  lead  lives  of  degradation 
and  vice. 


Miss  Emily  C.  Wheeler,  40  King  street, 
Worcester,  the  secretary  of  the  relief 
committee,  herself  a  returned  mission- 
arv,  in  speaking  of  the  work,  says: 

"The  committee  did  not  send  out  mis- 
sionaries, but  simply  supplied  respon- 
sible workers  with  funds  to  relieve  im- 
mediate starvation,  as  it  was  found  that 
many  thousand  children  were  left  or- 
phans. With  the  funds  which  came  in 
the  missionaries  established  orphanages, 
and  the  relief  committee  supported  spe- 
cial children  when  so  desired,  but  other- 
wise sent  general  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  orphans  as  seemed  best  to  the  work- 

\nd  what  "seemed  best  to  the  work- 
er's" was  to  give  these  little  children 
(after  thev  had  heen  fed  and  restored  to 
health),  .some  sort  of  Industrial  tram- 
ins  which  should  make  them,  in  the 
future  self-supporting.  This  training  is 
not  only  given  to  the  orphans  in  Tur- 
key but  also  in  India,  where  labor  is 
not'  looked  upon  as  a  blessing  and 
where  the  curs©  of  caste  has  added  to 
their  sufferings. 

In  the  two  countries  there  are  now  61 
of  these  orphanages,  where  hundreds  of 
children  are  being  trained  to  lives  of 
u=efulness.  The  very  little  children,  who 
have  no  other  homes  but  these,  and 
who  are  bereft  of  parents  and  other 
relatives,  are  taught  the  "finger  work." 
as  it  is  called,  on  clay,  wood,  cloth, 
paper,  etc.,  so  that  they  may  develop 
their  inventive  talent,  and  become  self- 
reliant.  Later  such  children  will  be 
taught  trades  whereby  they  can  profit- 
ably support  themselves. 

Already  some  of  the  older  ones  have 
become  self-supporting,  but  there  are 
hosts  of  the  little  ones  left  who  must 
still  be  cared  for.  Even  the  little  Indian 
children  who  were  made  blind  by  the 
famine  are  taught  some  useful  industry. 

Other  work  taught  in  the  orphanages 
Is  lace  making,  embossed  work  on  cop- 
per, rug  making-,  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  product  is  readily  sold; 
carpentry,  farm  work  and  many  others, 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  district. 

Miss  Wheeler  says:  "Our  Harpoot 
(Turkey)  orphanages  report  that  some 
of  their  orphan  boys  and  girls  have  be- 
come so  successful  in  the  making  of  a 
kind  of  cloth  that  is  used  for  making 
dresses  for  women  and  long  flowing 
robes  for  men,  that  some  local  mer- 
chants have  offered  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary material  and  pay  them  by  the  day 
for  weaving  this  same  cloth  for  the  gen- 
eral market." 

In  other  of  the  orphanages  the  boys 
and  girls  make  and  repair  the  clothing, 
not  only  for  the  inmates,  but  tor  cus- 
tomers, and  for  this  they  are  paid,  the 
small  sums  that  are  generally  given  for 
such  work  there. 

The  little  shoemakers  in  Harpoot  made 
in  one  year  2117  pairs  of  new  shoes  and 
mended  4600  pairs.  What  is  true  of 
these  orphans  is  also  true  of  all  those 
in  the  61  orphanages.  The  older  ones 
have  so  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages given  them  that  the  change  in 
them  has  been  simply  wonderful,  while 
the  little  folks  are  improving  rapidly  in 
many  ways. 


This  Is  a  part  of  what  has  alre.ady 
"been  done  by  the  money  sent  by  gener- 
ous America  to  the.se  helpless  orphans, 
and  is  a  matter  of  wide-spread  Interest, 
for  people,  who  give  even  small  sums 
for  charity,  like  to  know  how  much 
good  w.'is  accomplished  with  the  money. 

Miss  Wheeler  says  that  In  India  $20 
will  support  a  child  a  year  and  give 
it  a  little  industrial  training.  In  Tur- 
ke.v  there  is  one  orphanage  where  It 
costs  $37  yearly  for  a  child,  and  In  others 
It  costs  $25  or  $30.  Since  the  general 
public  interest  in  this  work  lapsed,  the 
committee,  through  Miss  Wheeler,  has 
been  making  special  appeals  through 
her  for  funds  to  keep  up  the  work.  Such 
is  now  the  need  for  money  and  for  ma- 
terials to  support  these  orphanages  that 
she  says  "little  children  only  3  and  5 
years  old.  received  during  the  famine 
times,  must  be  turned  into  the  street 
unless  I  can  send  more  funds." 

Tlie  terrible  taxjition  and  opprftsslon  of 
the  Christian  people  which  still  exists 
In  Turkey  makes  the  need  there  very 
apparent,  while  MLss  Nugent,  one  of  the 
teachers  In  India,  writes  that  she  and 
the  200  llltle  children  under  her  care  will 
starve  If  help  does  not  soon  arrive. 
Others  send  similar  appeals.  In  all 
there  are  about  1700  children  In  four  or 
five  localities  who  are  pleading  to  be 
saved  from  death  b,v  starvation  through 
their  friends,  the  teachers  and  mtssion- 
arifes  there. 


There  is  a  business-like  feature  to  It 
all,  for  aside  from  the  humanitarian  and 
Christian  point  of  view,  it  would  seem 
to  be  decidedly  poor  policy  to  let  these 
well  established  Industrial  schools, 
founded  through  the  efforts  of  Ameri- 
cans and  by  American  money,  be  given 
up  for  the  want  of  adequate  support. 

Miss  Wheeler  recently  has  been  inter- 
esting Individuals.  Sunday  schools  and 
clubs  at  colleges  in  special  cases,  and 
this  has  helped. such  brlg-ht  boys  and 
girls  along  the  road  to  self-support.  But 
the  need  for  addition  to  the  general 
fund  is  very  great,  and  the  demands 
seem  most  imperative.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  need  ot  hesitancy  In  mak- 
ing these  needs  known  when  the  re- 
sults already  obtained  are  so  satisfac- 
tory. 


WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    15,    1S03 
PASSED  ITS  BUDGET 


Boston  School  Committee  Makes  Appro- 
priations of  $3,597,214  for  Its  Current 
Expense."! 

At  the  meeting-  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  last  evening,  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  over  the  appropriation 
bill,  but  it  vras  finally  passed  as  it  came 
from  the  committee  on  accounts  some 
weeks  ago.  The  discussion  was  principal- 
ly on  the  absence  of  the  forty-cent  allo-s\'- 
ance  on  .$1000.  Mr.  Paine  asked  why  tho 
allowance  was  not  included  and,  -n'hen 
Mr.  Pierce  said  the  chief  reason  was  be- 
cause the  mayor  would  veto  it.  Mr.  Paine 
moved  that  it  be  included.  The  allowance 
this  year  -would  amount  to  .$399,411,  which 
Mr.  Paine  said  v/as  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  if  the 
committee  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  pace 
■with  the  demand  for  school  room.  Indeed, 
he  thought  it  -B'ould  be  -well  to  include  it, 
even  If  It  -was  certain  that  the  mayor  would 
veto  it.  When  the  bill  came  back  with 
this  item  vetoed  he  did  not  know,  however, 
but  he,  too,  might  be  found  among  those 
-n'ho  would  vote  to  sustain  the  mayor's 
veto. 

Mr.  Brett  was  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  he  considered  that  the  .?o. 500,000 
allowed  hy  the  Legislature  a  couple  of 
years  or  so  ago  -was  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  for  ori.ginal  designs  as  well 
as  to  cover  all  growth  in  the  near  future. 
Mr.  Brock  -was  ot  the  opposite  opinion, 
and  based  his  argument  on  information 
furnished  by  the  Schoolhouse  Commission- 
ers. The  $5,500,000  would  perhaps  be  all 
right  to  cover  original  designs,  but  as 
many  of  the  buildings  have  been  enlarged 
so  as  to  include  more  schoolrooms,  the 
forty-cent  allowance  was  deemed  neces- 
sa'rj'- 

Dr.  Gallivan  called  attention  to  the 
strange  computation  that  the  finance  com- 
mittee appeared  to  be  engaged  in.  A  short 
time  ago  the  -warning  was  sounded  that 
unless  at  least  SllO.O-SO  was  provided  a  re- 
duction would  have  to  be  made  sorpewhers 
in  the  expenses,  possibly  in  the  salaries. 
Since  the  lasit  meeting  of  the  board  the 
Legislature  h.as  allowed  the  committee 
.$60,000.  and  now  It  a>ppears  to  be  satisfied 
to  let  the  bill  go  through  -ndth  the  assur- 
ance added  that  no  reduction  would  be 
necessary. 


Mr.  Elll^  cnrsldcred  that  under  the  rul«fir 
the  matter  mig'ht  be  takon  up  at  anothi^ 
time  and  accordingly  moved  that  .^f^. 
Palnc's  amendment  mignt  be  tabledi  It 
was  so  voted. 

Mrs.  Duff  then  moved  that  the  Itetn  nt 
$14,000  for  tKe  educational  centres  bn  also 
tabled  pending  a  r'port  from  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  on  what  was  being  done. 
She  said  that  one  -b'ss  led  to  believe  that  H 
the  educational  centre  In  South  Tiostnn 
prizes  were  belni?  offered.  .$?Jii)  In  cold,  and 
that  material  was  In  addition  heing  given 
away  as  an  inducement  to  pupils  to  attend. 
These  prizes  and  other  Inducements  were 
depleting  the  other  evening  schools.  What 
to  her  mind  was  v/or»e  than  all  was  the  fact 
that  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
thirteen  were  aiway  from  their  homes  nights 
until  ten  o'clock,  with  no  obligation  on  them 
to  attend  tho  school. 

Children  between  the  age  limits  glven.^ 
above,  Mrs.  Duff  said,  should  be  In  thcie 
homes  and  not  upon  the  streets.  For  thatj 
reason,  she  said,  she  would  refuse  to  vote, 
for  the  appropriation  bill  ns  a  whole,  and, 
Kept  her  word,  even  though  it  was  explained' 
that  by  passing  the  bill  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  spend  every  cent  for  the  Items 
therein  mentioned. 

The  following  appropriation  order  wa« 
then  passed  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
for  the  financial  year  beginning  Feb.  1  last: 

Salaries  ot  Instructors $2,540  000 

Salaries  ot  cfllcers .S2.5S1 

Salaries  of  Janitors 1V8.010 

Fuel   and   light 216.000 

Supplies  and  Incidentals 197,500 

Repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buIM- 

IriETH 287.1.13 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations..        50,0t)0 
Salaries    and    expenses     of     schoolhouse 

commission 20.000 

Total $3.597.Zli 

The  resignation  of  Ellen  L.  Duff,  principal, 
of  the  school  of  cookery,  was  accepted,  to' 
date  from  April  1,  inas.  Mr.  Pierce,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  accounts,  offered 
an  order  which  was  passed.  In  effect,  that 
In  view  of  the  financial  situation,  the  super- 
intendent Is  instructed  not  to  make,  until 
further  notice,  any  nomination  for  the  po- 
sition made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Duff. 

The  committee  on  schooihouses  reported, 
adversely  on  the  order  of  the  Common 
Council  requesting  the  board  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  school  for  the  blind  alonff 
the  lines  of  the  Horace  Marni  School  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 


..'^.^fc»xr?»:5sEsaa=^.v 
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SCHOOL    FOR    BLIND. 

Mr.  Brock,  for  the  Committee  on  School- 
houses,  to  whom  was  referred  from  the 
files  of  last  year  .1  communication  from 
ihe  Common  Council,  through  His  Honor 
the  Mayor,  that  the  School  Committee  be 
requested  to  make  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  reported  that  thev  have  carefully 
considered  this  matter,  and  that  in  the'r 
opinion  it  is  inexpedient  to  take  the  action 
suggested  in  the  communication  referred. 
They,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  copy 
of  this  report  be  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mon Council,  through  ■'  His  Hon6r  the 
Mayor.  ,  -  .      ••O'' 

Accepted,  and  the  recOmmendatfon  of  the 
[committee  adopted.      l^ 
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Probably  no  librarian  in  America! 
touches  humanity  so  elementally  and  in- 
timately as  Miss  Etta  Josselyn  Giffin, 
whose  portrait  appears  on  this  page.  Her 
field  is  the  blind  pavilion  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  where  she  is  the  medium 
between  sightless  seekers  of  knowledge- 
and  the  books  they  explore  with  such 
eagerness  and  patience.  There  are  thir- 
teen  other  institutions  in  the  country 
with  reading-rooms  and  circulating  li- 
braries for  the  blind,  but  the  Congres- 
sional Library  alone  makes  a  feature  ot 
the  very  personal  work  which  is  Miss 
Giffin's  special  province  and  which  makes 
her  opportunity,  as  well  as  her  duties, 
unique. 


Date 


WHAT    BLIND    CAN    DO. 


May  be  Shown    at     An     Bxhlbltlou 
In   This    City. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Palmer,  representing  the 
Colnmbia  Polyteohni'd' 'institute  for 
the  Bliud,  of  Washington,  D,  C. ,  is 
in  town  today  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  bringing  some  of  the  blind 
people  of  the  Institute  to  Plainfield 
and  giTing  an  entertainment  and  ex- 
hibition of  what  they  have  been 
taught  to  do.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  N.  Oonden, 
the  blind  pastor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, is  president  of  the  in- 
stitute and  Frank  E.  Cleveland  is  sec 
retary  and  manager.  / 


No.  2 


^ORK  FOR 


THt-BWIO 


Necessity   for   New   Institution 
Strongly  Urged. 


AN  ACKNOWLEDGED  NECESSITY 


Bill    Now    Pending    in    the    Senate    Will 

Be  of  Great  Advantage  to 

the  Blind. 


The  board  of  control  of  the  Michi- 
gan School  for  the  Blind,  in  its  re- 
cently published  eleventh  biennial 
report  (1900-1902,  page  7),  being  fre- 
quently obliged  to  refuse  admission 
to  unfortunate  adults  who  would 
gladly  escape  the  calamity  of  en- 
forced idleness  suddenly  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  loss  of  sight,  makes  the  | 
following  reference  to  the  need  of  an  j 
employment  school  and  home  such  as 
is  provided  for  in  the  Shotwell  bill: 

"There  are,  however,  in  the  state, 
many  \\\\o  are  blind,  but  who  have  ! 
reached  such  age  and  conditions  as 
make  their  attendance  at  this  «chool 
impracticable,  for  many  of  whom,  the 
struggle  of  life  is  a  difficult  and 
g-loomy  one;  and  w.e  desire  to  again 
place  ourselves  on  record  as  advo- 
cating the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dustrial home  for  the  blind,  where 
w'orlt  can  be  systematically  provided, 
and  board,  clothing,  etc.,  furnished 
at  lowest  possible  cost.  Such  an  in- 
stitution should  have  no  connection 
with  the  School  for  the  Blind,  whicn 
is  simply  a  school." 

The  pending  bill  (Senate  bill  No. 
265),  for  the  establishment,  govern- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  Michigan 
employment  institution  for  adult 
blind  persons,  has  been  carefully 
drafted  ^vith  the  foregoing  object  in 
vie^v,  embodying  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  similar  institutions 
established  in  other  states  and  apply- 
ing instructive  results  of  their  ex- 
perience. And  after  a  formal  hear- 
ing in  the  senate  chamber  on  March 
25,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  R  H. 
Crane  of  Saginaw,  D.  S.  Pettibone  of 
Grand  Eapids,  and  A.  M.  Shotwell  of 
Lansing,  members  of  the  industrial 
home  committee  of  the  State  Blind 
People's  Association,  and  by  several 
other  advocates  of  the  measure,  it 
has  been  favorably  reported  (April  S) 
by  the  senate  committee  on  state  af- 
fairs; and,  although  like  other  ap- 
propriation  bills,     it    must    yet    be 


must  ultimately  receive  the  favorable 
votes  of  at  least  seventeen  senators 
and  fifty-one  repvesentatives,  even 
if  ba.rely  these  number  of  members 
be  present  at  the  time  of  taking'  the 
votes,  its  leading-  supporters  ha.ve  rea- 
son to  hope  for  a  favorable  result  if 
all  who  appreciate  the  need  of  such 
an  institution  will  promptly  make 
their  sentiments  known  to  their  re- 
spective senators  and  representative^ 
in  the  legislature  at  Iiangjn.K'.  Jr^ 

««alSl... 
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Date 


^^ 


(  The  ifortnlg-htly  reading  for  the  s!g<ht- 
less,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cohi- 
mittee  on  Reading  for  the  Blind,  ap- 
pointed 'by  the  Lynn  Historical  ■Society, 
will  be  held  in  the  teachers"  room  of 
the  Public  Library.  Thursday,  at  3 
o'clock,  when  the  Chairman  of  the 
cohijnittee  will  read  Richard  Harding 
Davli^__"In  a  Fos." 


Date 


[±3^ 


AlffiONARY 
FORTBpUUiD 


FIRST      EVER       PUBLISHED       HAS 
JUST    BEEN    ISSUED. 


WORK  IS  IN  18  VOLUMES 


It  ConJjAja  40,000  Words  and  It  Forms 
p Jit 'bj^'an    Interesting   Chapter    otl 
B5okmaking-119     Years     Required 
to   Reach   This    Point   in    Education. 


There  is  just  out  fresh  from  the 
publishers  the  first  general  dictionary 
lever  published  in  any  country  or  any 
language  for  the  use  of  the  bUnd^ 
is  published  by  the  Marylaad-««B5ol 
tor  the  mind,  and  contains  40,000 
words>fndV  in  eighteen  volumes. 
wityEomplete  diacritical  ma/ks  and 
defcitions. 

.It  took  the  world  just  119  years  to 
reach  this  point  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  for  it  was  in  1784  that  Abbe 
^Houay  produced  his  first  embossed 
books  in  Paris,  printed  by  his  own  pu- 
pils. There  is  an  interesting  chap- 
ter in  book  making  in  the  interim. 

The   Abbe   Houay's     pupils     being 
brought  to  read  before  the  court,  the 
inew  art  created  a  vast  sensation,  and 
(Several  editions  of  books  for  the  blind 
iwere  printed.      They   were  so   expen- 
sive that   very  few   blind   could   buy 
them,  and  still  fewer  could  read  them 
after  they  were  bought. 


r-tllfiitia  I   f  I 


These  costly  editions  being  there- 
upon sold  for  waste  paper,  the  art 
fell  into  disuse  for  forty  years.  Being 
then  revived  by  Gall  of  Edinburgh,  it 
ran  a  checkered  course  for  many 
years,  almost  nothing  but  the  Bible 
being  printed,  because  money  could 
be  got  to  print  the  Bible  when  it  could 
not  be  hard  for  any  other  book. 

In  the  last  ten  years  more  books 
have  been  printed  for  the  blind  llian 
in  all  previous  time.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  New 
York  point  system  of  printing  for  the 
blind.  The  new  dictionary,  as  well 
as  all  the  books  from  the  Maryland 
jSchool  printery,  is  printed  in  New 
lYork  point. 

The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  at  Louisville,  which  has  an 
annual  subsidy  of  $10,000  from  the 
government  for  printing  textbooks  for 
thehlind,  expends  this  sum  entirely  in 
New  York  point  piinting.  The  annual 
appropriation  of  $1,000  by  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  publication  of 
general  literature  for  the  blind  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Library  at  Albany 
goes  into  New  York  point.  The  In- 
ternational Sunday  School  Lessons  go 
out  weekly  over  the  United  States 
in  New  York  point. 

Three   periodicals   are   published   in 
it.      There  is  an  excellent  musical  li- 
brary in  it,  Including  a  dictionary  of 
B.OOO  musical  terms.      The  Society  of 
St.    Francis   Xavier   uses    the   system 
in  its  publishing  house  for  the  blind. 
The  literature  of  the  blirid  was  for 
long  years  confined  to  a  first  reader, 
from  which  it  skipped  straight  to  the 
B(ible|,    "Parad)(se      Lost,"      Lardner's 
"History   of    the   World,"    and   a    few 
strictly   popular   works.       The   hiatus 
between  was  left  unfilled,  save  as  now 
and   then   a   religious   book   was    cast 
into   the   aching   void,    the   blind,   for 
some   reason,    being   thought     to     be 
more    devoted    to    religious    literature 
than  other  classes  of  the  population. 
Within   the   past   fev/    years,    since 
the  library  of  embossed  literature  has 
been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  a 
world   of   delight   has   been    laid     be- 
neath  the   sensitive   fingers     of     the 
blind.     They  may  now  read  for  them- 
selves "Bob.   Son  of  Battle,"   "Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,"   "Via  Crucis,"   "Rab   and 
His   Friends,"  "Wild  Animals  I   Have 
Known,"  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives," 
"Two    Little    Confederates,"      Shakes- 
peare, Homer,  Dante,  Schiller,  travels, 
adventure,  biography,  history,  poetry, 
fiction   and   juvenile   literature. 

The  reason  for  the  previous  paucity 
lay  primarily  not  in  lack  of  interest 
or  of  funds,  but  in  the  simple  fact 
ithat  the  blind  did  not  to  any  extent 
'read  the  books  they  had.  It  is  in  the 
^big  brick  building  at  the  corner  of 
Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ninth  ave 
inue,  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
'Blind,  that  the  revolution  has  been 
wrought. 

When  Supt.  William  B.  Wait  took 
charge  he  found  that  practically  none 
jot  the  pupils  could  read.  He  experi- 
Imented  very  carefully  for  two  years, 
iwith  a  view  to  statistics.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  found  that  only  five 
could   attain   the  normal   standard'  in 


reading;  that  is,  100  words  a  minute 
of  matter  unfamiliar,  but  o£  the  grade 
of  difficulty  to  which  they  were  accus 
tomed. 

Of  the  remaining  pupils  a  large 
number  could  not  read  at  all,  and 
among  these  were  some  of  the  bright 
est  minds  in  the  school.  Supt.  Wall 
took  six  months  off  and  went  to  visit 
all  the  other  schools  in  the  Unlte<' 
States.  He  found  practically  th< 
same  conditions  prevailing. 
'  Pupils  who  could  read  wiili  facility 
parts  of  the  Bible,  which  was  the  com- 
mon reading  book,  failed  completely 
on  simple  bits  of  reading  matter  put 
fresh  into  their  hands.  They  could, 
in  fact,  read  the  Bible  as  well  with- 
out the  book  as  with  it. 

He  was  reminded  of  clever  little 
.Joanna,  who  was  in  a  room  at  the 
New  York  Institute  when  some  visit- 
ors  passed   through  one  day. 

"Oh,  here  is  some  of  their  printing," 
said  one  of  the  women;  "can  you  read 
for  us,  my  dear?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  .Joanna  pleasantly. 
passing  her  hand  over  the  page;  "this 
is   the  Twenty-thirfl   Psalm." 

So  she  read  the  Psalm  through 
beautifully,  much  to  the  deligjit  of  the 
visitors. 

A  teacher  in  the  next  room  listened 
in  admiring  amaze,  for  she  knew  that 
Joanna  could  not  read  a  word.  After 
the  strangers  had  gone  she  went  ex- 
ploring, and  found  that  the  "Twenty- 
third  Psalm"  was  the  notes  on  a 
ABegraphy  lesson  made  by  another  pu- 
pil. 

The  blind  are  so  largely  educated 
through  the  ear  that  the  memory  be- 
comes abnormally  retentive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  great  number  of 
blind  ever  read  easily,  readily  and 
generally  under  the  old  line  systems 
of  printing.  The  line  of  the  letters, 
which  in  all  cases  conformed  more 
[or  less  closely  to  the  common  alpha- 
bet, was  too  great  a  strain  upon  the 
sense  of  touch  to  permit  of  widespread 
acquaintance  with  the  art.  The  sys- 
tems were  not  tangible. 

This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the 
amazing  increase  of  books  in  the  New 
York  point  which  has  come  in  re- 
sponse to  a  demand.  New  York  point 
is  based  on  Braille,  the  French  point 
system,  but  is  much  simpler  to  learn, 
I  and  economizes  much  more  space,  an 
item  of  the  first  importance  in  the  en- 
ormously expensive  printing  for  the 
'  blind.  . 

Supt.  Wait's  first  essay  in  Ne^ 
Y'ork  point  was  a  little  reading  book 
of  thirteen  pages,  which  he  printed 
himself.  In  eleven  lessons  of  one 
hour  each  a  class  of  pupils  previously 
illiterate  learned  the  alphabet  and  all 
the  words  in  the  book,  so  that  they 
could  recognize  them  anywhere.  The 
complete  tangibility  of  the  new  sys- 
tem was  proved,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  education  of  the  blind  was  revo- 
lutionary. It  meant  general  educa- 
tion for  them,  instead  of  manual  train- 1 
ing  alone. 

The  kleidograph,  the  typewriter  for 
the  blind,  on  which  they  often  attain 
a  speed  of  fifty  words  a  minute,  has 
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also  marked  a  new  period  ia  the  edu 
cation  of  the  blind,  giving  them  a 
masterful  control  of  mechanical  writ- 
ing. Mr.  Wait  has  also  made  improve- 
i  ments  in' the  tablets  for  handwriting 
;  which  have  reduced  their  price  from 
$6  or  $7  to  ?1 ;  and  he  is  now  at  work 
upon  the  same  cheapening  process  for 
the  mathematical  frame,  which,  with 
its  little  compartments  and  raised  fig- 
ures, served  the  purpose  of  a  school 
slate. 

In  the  board  room  of  the  institute 
there  is  a  stout  oaken  chest,  5  feet 
long.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  Supt.  Wait  sallied  forth  to  get  the| 
American  Bible  Society  to  print  a 
Bible  in  New  York  point.  It  was  a 
great  expense  and  the  thing  ran  on 
for  years,  until  finally  some  one  gave 
a  special   donation  for  the  work. 

Not  long  ago ,  the  five-foot  chest 
came  lumbering  into  the  institute  one 
day  with  a  note  from  the  American 
Bible  Society,  saying  that  it  was  a 
little  present,  with  its  compliments,  to 
Supt.  Wait,  as  a  memorial  to  the  use- 
ful quality  of  persistence.  The  box 
contained  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
a  point  system,  in  eleven  bulky  vol- : 
umes,  each  made  at  an  actual  cost  of 
$22.  It  was  exactly  twenty-five  years  | 
from  the  day  when  Mr.  Wait  first  j 
went  down  to  th«  Bible  House  to  ask 
for  a  point  Bible. — New  York  Sun. 
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s/^,        THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
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BLIND  MAN   SEES  AGAIN.   • 
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Wi        FOR  BLIND  GIRL  IN  CHIIMA. 

Entertainment   Sooiaf   and    Missionary 
:,,jA£ommittoes. 

,    An'uaV*5inmtmt  under  the  Lispli 

■\M'-i  M  the  Social  and  Missiouary  Coiit^ 

;  mitfees   of  the   Yo.mg  People'.s   Socio- 

ty.ot  Christian  Endeavor  oE  the  Fit-si 

Baptist  chinx-h  wrts  given  iu  the  par-' 

Icrfs,  i)f  ■  that   chiirc-h,   OTiui'sd.iy    over 

"IS-,    and    the    folloAvins    I-rogrammf- 

"In,-!,  .Y;iy,  of  muci,  mi?nt.  was  r„n,i,^.J 

|,     i'iano  solo,  Miss  Anna  Granwr-  h„- 

|morous    selocrious,    Mr.    X    W.    Gang. 

I*.    ]>.ano.  «ol„.   Fantasia  from   Oo^ 
no.'l.s      Komeo    and    Juliet"    Mr     j 
!->"«':    recitation,   .Miss  'Clara   Whife'-'' 
violM,   .solo  from    "Aiartha."   Dr     netor ' 
''•abler;    piano  ciaot.c,   Mi-a.  and     Miss 

'i'-atignr;    yocal   solo'.   Miss   Klla -Kah- ' 

'"■•    '-""'"'W'^    ^Wectioos,    JV!,-,    J    wJ 
<  ■■iriKliifi'.  '^•! 

The  principal  part  ol!  the  evening's] 

-;.  ta,nm.,n.     Bcid...    the    humo;! 

^ir.J  ^V.  Gangloff.  a  bumoris;,  oi;  New 

y^rk  City,  whoenterra,,,,.,!  v.u-  ^^,.2 

"'  about  oneAfjur.  ""     ""  " 

naer.  were  ^bout  20.  present  at  the' 
— '•'anient,..  Besides    the   hun^or-i 

--;-nb.r.  by-Mr.;  G«ngloff.those-ofi 
sZ  :"':;^  .'^^""«P^^<'>Ud  be  made! 
-s    to.    ,ec,(:st,on   rendered    by       a,;,,; 

:Ctera  White,  the  piano  d„ett^,Tir' 
l^d  M,.«  Granger,  , ho  Violin.;  J     ; 

,&.  Peter  Kahler,  and  th.vo..ai;:: 
:!'>■   !V$lS3  Blla  Kahier, 


Sigrlit  Restored  by  Meaus  of  a  Form 
of  the  Lorenz  Alethod. 

\Aflt63two  years  of  total  blindness 
G^l^^^ewis  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
Is  aweto  see,  says  the  New  Yorlc 
Press.  His  sight  has  been  restored  by 
a  form  of  the  Lorenz  method  of  blood- 
less surgery,  an  operation  having  been 
performed  on  him  by  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Parrish  of  Morristown. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  painter.  Two  years 
ago  when  at  work  one  day  he  felt  a  se-  i 
vere  pain  In  his  right  eye.  Then  it  be- 
came Inflamed,  and  finally  he  could  not  [ 
see.  He  went  to  physicians  for  treat- 1 
ment,  and  they  decided  the  condition  j 
of  the  eye  was  due  to  a  sympathetic 
relation  with  the  left  eye,  which  was' 
affected.  It  was  decided  in  order  to 
save  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  the  left: 
should  be  removed.  The  operation  was 
performed.  But  it  gave  no  relief  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  for  two  years  he  has 
been  blind. 

A   few   weeks    ago     he     heard    Dr. 
Charles  Parrish  had  been  using  a  form 
of  the  Lorenz  method,  and  to  him  he  ; 
went.     After  the    first  treatment   he  1 
could  see  well  enough  to  walk  home, 
and  after  two  weeks  he  was  able  to  , 
read.    He  wept  for  joy  when  he  a^^nj 
was  able  to  recognize  friend^^^.i***'^     , 

fitoston  M?F     .^Y.^...<?.!.pbe,... 


~  STter 'a"brief  debate  ffiehoftae- refused 
I  to  substitute  for  the  adverse  report  of 
j  the  committee  on  taxation  the  'bill' for 
I  state  assessment  of  piersonal  property. 
At  1:45  the  house  adjourned  until 
Tuesday  next  at  10:30  o'clock.  / 

Committee  reports  were  receivad"  as' 
follows:  Ways  and  means,  a  resoWe  for' 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
'  three  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind  of  the  state;  the  same, 
"ought  not  t<itiass"  on  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  state  board  of  education  to 
furnish  stereoptlcon  lanterns  and  slides 
for  the  study  of  natural  history,  geog- 
raphy and  kindred  subjects  in  the  pub- 

'JiO   SChOOlS^_  ^ -Sr-Kiii.r.T. .r.^.i.i....i™..^ 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  following  was  received: 
Mayor's    Office, 
Boston.  Mass.,  AprU  16,  1903. 
ffo  the  Common   Council; 

t:    transmit    herewith      a    communicaton 
from  the  School  Committee,  in  answer  to 
your  order  asking  them  to   establish   and 
maintain   a  school    for   the   blind,    on    the 
game   lines   as    the    Horace    Mann   School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,   stating  that,   in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,   It  is  hiex- 
I>edlent  to  take  the  action   suggested. 
Respectfully, 
Patrick  A.   Collins,   Mayor. 
City  of  Boston.   In   School   Committee, 
:  April  14,  1903. 

The  Committee  on  School  Houses,  to 
JWhom  was  referred  from  the  flies  of  last 
year  a  communication  from  the  Common 
Council,  through  His  Honor  the  Mayor, 
that  the  School  Committee  be  requested 
to  make  provision  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  Hora.ce  Mann 
School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  report  that 
they  have  carefully  considered  this  mat- 
ter and  that  in  their  opinion  It  is  ine?;- 
pedient  to  take  the  action  suggested  in 
the  communication  referred.  They  there- 
fore recommend  that  a  copy  of  this  report 
he  transmitted  to  the  Common  Council, 
through  His  Honor  the  Mayor. 
For  the  Committee, 
Georse  E.  Brock,  for  Chairman. 
,  'Accepted,  and  the  recommendation  of 
ithe  Committee  adopted. 
A  true   copy.       Attest: 

Thornton  D.  ApoUonio,  Secretary. 
Placed  on  file. 


APRIL  18,  1903. 

The  Minnesota  Report. 


The  writer  has  just  had  the  pleasure 
of  read.ng  the  report  of  the  .Minnesota 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Bliud,  two 
iDStitutioDS  under  different  executive 
management,  but  controlled  by  the  same 
board.  The  separation  is  and  has  lieen 
for  more  than  twenty  so  perfect  tliat  e.\- 
cept  in  some  tinnancial  rftatters,  it  is  like 
a  school  for  the  blind  alone  in  its  blind 
department.  I  can  see  nothing  to  be 
desired  beyond  what  it  enjoys,  aud  its 
condition  as  shown  by  the  report  is  so 
satisfactory,  that  the  l)Oard  and 
Superintendent  must  take  great  pleasure 
and  pride  in  it.  The  schools  from  their 
beginnings  as  a  dual  school  some  forty 
years  ago,  afterwards  took  on  the  burden 
of  a  third  class  of  unfortunate  wardsjfrom 
the  insane  institutions  id  tlio  state,  the 
feel)le-minded,  the  idiitic,  and  the 
epileptics.  These  three  cliisses  have  been 
within  a  year  or  two  segregated  into  a 
school  together,  and  wholly  separated 
from  the  blind  or  deaf. 

The  equipment  of  tlie  school  for  the 
blind  is  very  complete,  ami  its  courses  of 
study  thrown  into  tliree  periods,  an 
elementary,  an  intermediate,  and  a  high 
school  course  of  four  years  each,  make  it 
one  of  the  very  best  arranged  schools  in 
the  country.  The  two  foiniei  periods 
are  said  to  cover  the  ground  of  the 
comomn  schools,  while  the  high  school 
course  prepares,  by  its  language  courses, 
for  entrance  to  college. 

The  superintendent  adds  at  the  end  of 
his  repoit  one  of  the  ninst  valuable 
papers  I  have  read  for  many  a  day  in  the 
nature  of  suggestions  for  the  care  of 
bliud  children  before  ihey  enter  .school. 
It  ought  te  he  publislied  iu  pamphlet  or 
circular  form  aud  sent  l)roadcast  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  macieto  reach  every 
family  in  which  there  is  a  bliud  ('hild. 
It  would  do  more  to  render  elfeetive  the 
education  of  the  schools  than  anything 
that  has  come  to  ray  notice  lor  years. 
Should  it  fail  to  appeal  in  some  such 
form,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  ol  repro- 
ducing it  in  these  Ciilmniis  serially  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  '''ablet. 

I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  yielding 
space  this  week  to  a  kind  letter  of  friend- 
ly criticism  from  Dr  J.  J  Dow-.  Supt,  of 
the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
gentle  deprecation  of  my  views  on  the 
"Iraitatiun  of  Christ."  published  in  these 
columns  a  week  or  two  ago.  I  am  sorry 
that  it  is  my  misfortune  to  differ  with 
the  distinguished  siiperiuteiident  on  the 
evident  tendencies  of  the  book  to  fosler 
mischievous  notions  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  about  religion  and  ethics.  But 
there  is  room  lor  an  intelligent  dilference 
opinion,  and  I  receive  the  generous 
criticism  of  my  learned  friend  with  all 
charity  and  will.  Again,  I  question 
whether  the  books  prepared  under  the 
Government  subsidy  arc  intended  other 
than  for  the  pupils  of  the  schools.  Their 
distiiliution    is    regulated,     not    by  the 


uiinibir  of  the  udiilt  hlind,  but  by  the 
pupils  is  iitteodance  cu  the  schools,  and 
it  IS  most  Httinu;  that  they  should  be 
fjnided  to  the  wants  of  a  school  of  pupils 
of  all  ages,  to  mature  life  from  the  most 
elementary.  The  uses  of  the  books  for 
cirouUitiou  amon!/ the  adult  blind  is  an 
incidental  and  not  a  primary  object  of 
the  sul)sidy.  The  selections  are  f>eiieral- 
ly  most  felicitioiis,  and  ^ive  the  schools 
the  very  cream  of  the  literature  of  the 
language. 

AIlNNESET.\  SCUOOL  FOR  THE    BLIND, 
Faribault,  Minnesota,    A.t)ril  i,   19u3. 
Editou  of  ■niK  West  Va.  Tablrt, 

UoniQcy,  W.  Va. 
Dbab  Sir:  — It  is  very   natural   for    the 
instructor  of  the  blind  lo     think     of    the 
printed    matter  |)rep:iied  for  that  class  as 
beinu    exclusivuly  provided     for    school 
children.      Tuis,  hu.v  ever,  natural,  would 
be  a  mistake.     jMucli  of  such     matter    is 
primarily  desif^ned  r..r  the    adult    blind. 
Whose  wants  are  none  the     less     prcssiui' 
l)ecause  they  are  no  lontrer  at  .school. 
VVhatever  (me  UU13   have  to  say  of    the 
i  propriety  of  presentinsrsuch  bo.)ks  as  the 
Imitation  of  Christ  by  A  Kem|)is  to  school 
fhil<ireD  there  can  be  no  ijuestion  that    it 
has  been  a  source  of  great  spiritual  com- 
fort and  luflpirati.m  to    matured     minis. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  a    general     way, 
along  aesthetic  and  intellectual    lines,    of 
some  of  the  otbe.-  hooks  which  have  from 
time  to  time    been     referred     to     by     the 
Tabi,et 

Provisi  m  must  be  maoc  for  a  wide 
n.nge  of  taft<-s  and  needs,  but  no  one  is 
obliged  to  put  before  the  school  children 
of  aa  institution  any  works  which  are  not 
considered  prolitable  for  them. 

Personally  F  ()o  not  agree  with  the 
writer  m  the  Tablet  as  to  the  probability 
of  harm  coming  to  sm-h  lilinci  children 
and  youth  as  might  be  disposed  to  read. 
The  luiitation,  but  that  is  aside  from  the 
point  of  my  remiiks.  I  ordv  wish  to  em- 
phasize, the  fact  that  matter  in  print  for 
the  i)lind  is  and  should  be  selected  to 
some  exteiit  »  ifh  reference  ti>  the  adult 
as  well  as  to  the  youthful  mind. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 
James  J.  Dow, 

Superintendent. 


as  the  school  seems  to  be  providing 
educational  facilities  for  the  blind  of  both 
Dakotas. 

Miss  Donald  is  by  no  means  the  first 
woman  who  presided  over  such  a  school, 
and  the  eminent  success  with  others 
have  administered  these  responsibilities 
ought  to  give  her  great  encouragement, 
fler  recommendations  sound  like  those  of 
an  officer  who  had  her  work  very  fully  in 
hand,  and  if  she  is  spared  to  carry  out 
the  plans  outlined  in  her  excellent  re- 
port, she  will  give  the  north-west  a  great 
school  in  fewer  years  than  many  older 
schools  have  re(piired  to  forge  to  the 
fiont. 


Fro.m  South  Dakota. 


The  second    biennial     Report    of     the 
S.  Dakota  School  for  the   Blind  is  before 
me,  and  I    note  wi'li  jiride  and     pleasure 
that  this  young  school  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Supt.  Miss  Dora  Donald,  is  mak- 
ing a  very  reiuarkable  start.     In  its  third 
year,  it  is  already  spreading  out  cm  worthy 
lines,  and  is  securing  a  good    equipment 
that  promises  to  be  well    fostered  by  the 
state  and  encouraged  by  the    people.     It 
has   already    several    of    the    important 
departments  that  are  regarded    as    essen- 
tial in  the  older  schools,  and  I  doubt  not 
will  thoroughly  demonstrate  the   wisdom 
of  its  projectors  in  creating  it  at     first    a 
school  for  the  blind    alone.     The    super- 
intendent thinks  there    ought    to  be  at 
first,  or  as  soon  as  may  be,     accommoda- 
tions for  not  less  than  fifty    pupils,    and 
I  this  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  the    case. 


Few  people  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
home  for  the  aged  blind  and  infirm 
deaf  mutes  in  Allston.  It  is  only  a 
temporary  home  to  be  sure,  but  it  has 
been  maintained  in  our  midst  since 
last  August  and  has  five  inmates.  It 
is  at  273  Cambridge  street  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  White  is  the  matron.  The  offi- 
cers of  this  home,  called  the  New  Eng- 
land home  for  the  aged,  blind  and  in- 
firm deaf  mutes,  are:  president,  Rev. 
Pt.  D.  D.  Addison  of  Brookilne ;  vice- 
president,  Dr.  John  Dixell,  Boston ; 
treasurer,  Dr.  Heber  Bishop,  Boston; 
secretray.  Rev.  Stanley  S.  Searing, 
Boston.  Life  members  are  ex-Gov. 
Crane,  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Carruths,  Frank 
B.    Roberts   and   Miss    Bliazbeth     G. 
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Rev.  Dr.  D.  D.  Addison  of  All 
Saints  Church  presided  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Home 
for  Aged,  Blind,  and  Infirm  Deaf- 
mutes  at  AUstou  last  Tuesday,  and 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  organ- 
ization for  the  coming  year.  Dr. 
Addison  spoke  of  the  success  attend- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  temporary 
home  in  Allston  which  was  estab- 
lished last  August.  There  are  five 
inmates  in  the  home,  the  last  census 
of  the  state  giving  the  number  of 
blind  deaf-mutes  in  the  state  as  nine- 
teen. At  the  meeting  there  was 
reported  to  be  $1,200  in  the  treasury. 
A  fair  is  to  be  given  in  Trinity 
Church  parlors,  in  Boston  on  the  after- 
noons and  evenings  of  next  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  by  deaf  and  dumb 
people,  in  aid  of  this  institution. 
Artices  will  be  sold  for  the  Home,  and 
Mr.  William  E.  Shaw  of  Brookline,  a 
Brookline  deaf-mute  who  is  an  in- 
genious electrician,  will  give  an 
exhibition  of  his  electxic  alarm  clock 
for  deaf-mutes. 


_.Tn<l  People  fo  Entertain. 

A  company  of  blind  people  frj«i  the  Col- 
umbia I'olytecbnic  Institute  J^r  llie  Blind 
of  WashiuKtoii,  1).  C,  will  prt»e#n|  mmi- 
cale    a..a    a   character  sketcffl  fiotj   "Mr. 
Dooley,"  for  the  benefit  of  tbeirmfluntion 
ne.xt  Wednesday  eveuine  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Kn')X   Presbyterian  church  of  Kearny. 
All  who  take  part,  with  one  exception,  are 
blind,  and  their  remlerinK  ol  a  famous  hu- 
morous passage  in  literature  will  be  arcve- 
lation  to  many  as  to  what  blind  people  can 
do.    They  will  be  accompanied  by   Mr.  F. 
E.  nicaveland,  the  secretary  of  the  institu- 
tion, who  is  a  successful  blind  lawyer,  and 
a  prominent  teacher  and  worker  among 
blind  people.  -— *" 


...__^. 


'fair  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 
The  fair  In  aid  of  deaf  mutes,  blind 
and  infirm,  opened  In  the  chapel  of 
Trinity  Church,  yesterday,  was  largely 
attended  last  evening.  There  were 
many  tables  of  fancy  and  useful  ar- 
ticle«!  which  met  with  a  ready  salf. 
The^'entertalnment  was  ""',?"«!,  OP^"' 
Ine-  with  an  electrical  e.xhlbltlon  In 
charee  of  W.  E.  Shaw,  the  deaf  mut« 
fnventor  Mr.  Shaw  explained  In  th« 
sVen  language  the  invention  he  has  per- 
felted  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  mutes. 
w?s  address  was  translated  by  the  Rev. 
Mr   Iparfnl     The  fni|-  will  be  continued 
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FOR    WORTHY    CAUSE 
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1  Pair  for  NewEngland  Home 
Dumb  and  Blind. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week, 
from  10  a  m  until  10  p  m,  a  fair  will  be 
held  in  Trinity  chapel  in  aid  of  the  New 
England  home  for  deaf  mutes,  agea, 
blind  and  Infirm.  The  cause  is  a  very 
■worthy  one  and  quite  a  number  of  peo- 
Tile  are  expected  to  be  present  from  the 
Back  Bay  and  other  sections  of  the  city. 
I  -jtjjg  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements Is  Mrs  George  A.  Holmes, 
and  the  patronesses  are  Mrs  William 
liwrence.  Mrs  E.  Winchester  Donald. 
Mrl^  I)  D.  Addison.  JVIrs  T.  Lindall 
Winthrop.  Mrs  William  Caleb  Lorlng. 
iur=i  Amorv  Eliot,  Mrs  Joseph  Grafton 
MliMJt  and  "Mrs  Allen  Curtis^ 
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THE    YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


APRIL  16,  1903 


HELP   FOR    THE   BLIND. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  was  recently 
asked  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blmd.  This  petition  is  the  result  of 
a  growing  movement  to  teach  the  blind  self- 
support. 

There  ai'e  many  schools  where  the  blind  are 
educated  in  a  Imowledge  of  boolfs.  But  little 
has  been  done  to  help  tliem  to  eai'n  a  living. 
Adult  blind  who  liave  not  been  to  school,  and 
even  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind,  are 
often  dependent  either  on  friends  or  on  public 
charity. 

This  state  of  dependence  is  not  necessary,  as 
any  intelligent  blind  person  can  be  trained  to 
do  useful  and  profitable  worlc. 

In  England,  where,  much  more  willingly  and 
mtelligently  than  in  America,  the  blind  are 
taught  to  help  themselves,  the  reports  of  the 
Blind  Worliers'  Employment  Bm'eau  show  that 
there  ai'e  blind  people  eaining  their  living  as 
basket-makere,  copyists  of  books  in  raised 
letters  for  otlier  blind ;  carpenters  and  jomers, : 
chair-caners,  coal  agents,  knitters,  masseurs, 
piano-tuners,  shampooers,  singers,  organists 
and  tea-tasters.  The  "Blind  Tea  Agency"  in 
London  sends  out  agents  all  over  the  country 
selling  teas,  coffees  and  cocoas  prepared  only 
by  tlie  blmd.  This  is  not  charity,  but  business. 
America  already  has  industrial  schools, 
founded  to  teach  profitable  occupations  to  the 
blind ;  but  many  blind  ai'e  still  untaught.  If 
there  were  more  schools  conveniently  located 
they  would  sofm  be  filled  with  pupils,  and 
kmdly  disposed  people  could  easUy  be  induced 
to  employ  the  bUnd  who  had  proved  tliemselves 
good^  ■workmen. 


